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LETTER XIII. 


Account of the Houſhold, Palace, n vun. 
Gallery, Sc. of tho great Duke = at FLORENCE. 


SIR, 


* 


E N reſpect of the curioſities avoithy the atten- 
* it 80 *, tion of a traveller, Florence exceeds every 
IR = city in Italy, Rome alone excepted ; and 


2 I Oavius Fefrarienſis not improperly ſtiles it 
0 * Italiam ipſius Italiæ, the Italy of Traly it- 
NN ſelf.” Ferdinando Leopoldo def Mioliore. 3 in 
his Fiorenza oy rags gives a full deſcrip- 

tion of it 3 but ſince the publication of that! work there have 
been ſeveral a pms made, of which a traveller ſhould be 
informed. |! Riſtretto delle Coſe pin notabili della Citta di Fi- 
0renza, or © 2 ſhort account of the moſt remarkable things 
in the city of Florence,” by Raphael del Br uno, a third 
edition of which was publiſſicd at Florence in 1719, by 
Carlo Maria Carlieri, is indeed of uſe to curious travellers; 
Vo, II. B however 
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however it is deficient, and not entirely free from errors, 
This which is owned by Raphael del Bruno's own country- 
men, has induced Gioanetti, an ingenious phyſician, to give 
a new deſcription of Florence, which it is hoped will Wn 
ſee the light. | 8 
That in Florence ſhould be foMd ſuch an invaluable col- 
tection of the moſt curious capital pieces of all kinds in ſculp- 
ture, architecture, painting, mechanics, medals, gems, an- 
tiques, &c. will be the leſs wondered at, when it is conſi- 
dered, that for above two hundred years paſt, the family of 
Medicis have, at ah incredible expence, applied themſelves to 
the improvement of the polite arts, and the ſciences. Hence 
the Literati (a ſet of people who make no more ſcruple of 
flattery than courtiers) ſeem to have forgotten, or would 
throw a viel over the palpable blemiſhes which otherwiſe 
diſgrace the lives of moſt of theſe princes. | 


Eharafter of , The preſent court at Florence is very dull and ſolitary, 


- 


— fa« for the a6 duke's ſiſter Maria Anna Louiſa, widow of the 


elector Palatine, is, according to the Roman catholic phraſe, 
become a Devotee, being oftener ſeen at convents and 
churches than at court. The great princeſs Violanta Bea- 
trix, reli of the preſent duke's elder brother, and ſiſter to 
Maximilian Maria Emanuel, late elector of Bavaria, is of a 
chearful diſpoſition, and particularly affable to foreigners ; 

et with a prudent reſerve that ſhe may not give offence to 

ier fiſter-in-law. The great duke himſelf has kept his 
chamber ever ſince laſt July, and no traveller or foreign 
miniſter has admittance to him; his wretched life being di- 
vided betwixt the pains of the aſthma and dropſy, and the 
mort intervals of repoſe procured to him by intoxicating and 
ſoporiferous liquors. The public audiences are given by the 
the great dutcheſs, and to travellers of diſtinction who have 
waited: on. her, or whoſe relations are in any eminent poſts, 
ſhe ſends 2 preſent; which commonly conſiſts of two 42 
or caſes of wine, twenty or thirty ſnipes or ridges, ſix 
cheeſes, and as many lag e Bologna ſauſages Per I mag- 
nificent preſent it 'is hu to give a Louis dor to the bearer, 
and two to the perſon who delivers the compliment. 

It is not without a great many difficulties with regard to 
ceremony, that a foreign prince travelling through Florence 
can be admitted to the ducal family. The Italians do not 
go ſo far as to refuſe a viſit from a prince incognito ; but 
they are withal for ſtipulating, what 2 a Mezzo- 


Ceremoniale. Thoſe governors who have the care of princes 
| on 
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7 — at FLORENCE _ 

on their travels, muſt be very much upon' their guard here ; 
the-Italians making uſe of a great deal of Fineſſe in theſe 
interviews, and on other occaſions are very artful in ex- 


| en every thing to their own advantage. One remark- 


able i ce of this Mezzo-Ceremoniale, I ſhall here in- 
ſert, from an account not yet publiſhed, of the travels of 


the prince royal; afterwards king of Denmark, Frederic 


IV. through Italy, France and Holland in 1692 and 1693, 
written by count Ahlefeld, firſt gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber to the prince. | Min +4! 

Concerning the ceremonial at Florence, ſays the count, 
© after a row many difficulties, it was at laſt agreed that 
© his royal highneſs ſhould firſt ſend one of his gentlemen 
© to the great duke, with a complement from him by the 
© name of count Schaumburg. Veen this it was agreed, 
that the ſame evening the great duke; together with the 
© great prince, ſhould, without ſending any previous notice, 


| © pay his royal highneſs a viſit at his lodging; that his 
| © royal highneſs ſhould not go to meet them, but was only 
| © to receive them at the door of his apartment where they 


© were to ſtand; and as on that evening there was to be a 


| © ball at the princeſs's, the great duke was to deſire his 
| © royal highneſs to go thither with him. At their depar- 
} © ture his royal highneſs was to give the great duke the 


upper hand in his lodging, till they came to the coach, 
© where the prince was to take the feſt place, but the great 
© prince was to go before his father next to the 7 
* who lead the proceſſion. On coming to the palace, both 
the great duke and the prince his ſon was to conduct his 
© royal Highneſs to the princeſs's apartment, where the ball 
* was to be; from thence, after ſtaying a-while, his royal 
© highneſs was to pay a viſit to the old great dutchefs, and 
© afterwards! return to the ball. The day following, his 
© royal highneſs, without being fetched, or any other cere- 
© mony, was to pay a viſit to the great duke; who was nei- 
© ther to meet him nor conduct him. From thence through 
the great prince's apartments, who was to be in the way, 
* his royal highneſs was to go along with the great duke 
to his dutcheſs's. apartment, where there was to be an aſ- 
* ſembly of ladies. I could not, continues count Ahlefeld, 
carry one point, namely, that the great duke ſhould not 
come to his royal highneſs's lodgings with his retinue and 
guards, as when he appears in public, though I made no 
difficulty in allowing, * his royal highneſs ſhould give 
2 the 
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the great duke the upper hand, as, in my opinion (he be- 
ing a ſovereign prince and claiming an equality with 
electors) it was not a diſputable point, eſpecially on ſuch 
© an occaſion, and in his own capital. At the interview 
and on other occaſions the great duke gave the prince the 
title of Alteſſe Royale, his royal highneſs, and the prince 
in return ſtiled him and the great prince Alteſſe, or his 
© highneſs; the marquis Vitelli expreſſing a great deſire 
that it ſhould be ſo, which his royal highneſs the more 
< readily condeſcended to, as he appeared incognito ; it was 
< beſides alledged, that the emperors, even at Vienna, had 

always given that title to the princes of Tuſcany.” 
An embaſly in the beginning of the laſt century (of which 
Daniel Eremita has written the hiſtory very much to the 
prejudice of the Germans) was the means of procuring to 
the dukes of Florence a very advantageous Etiquette or ce- 
remonial. The German princes did not ſee into the drift 
of the court of Florence; but charmed with the great ho- 
nour of receiving an embaſly from a foreign prince, thought 

they could never do the ambaſſadors honour enough. 

PaluzzoVec- e great dukes formerly reſided at il Palazzo Vecchio, 
EE which faces a large market called la Piazza del Gran-Duca. 
The object which firſt ſtrikes the eye in this palace is a 
tower projecting out of the building, which in one part is 
broader than at the baſis, but ſoon returns to a proper ſy- 
metry. The top of it is ſupported by four pillars, but to 
which of theſe two circumſtances it owes the unmerited ap- 
pellation of the ærial tower I have not been informed with 
any certainty. | 
At the entrance of this palace is a marble ſtatue of Her- 
cules killing Cacus, both bigger than the life, and done by 
Baccio Bandinelli. Oppoſite to this group, and not at al 
_ inferior to it, by way of contraſt, is David triumphing over 
A Goliah, by Michael Angelo. Here are alſo to be ſeen two 
Di Termini. of the ancient Dii Termini. In the middle of the court is 
a porphyry ſountain, with a boy graſping a fiſh in bronze, 
and another ſtatue of Hercules 4 ing Cacus, by Vincenzio 
Large Hall, Roſſi da Fieſole, a diſciple of Bendinelli. There is a hall 
in the palace of a hundred and ſeventy-two feet in length, 
and ſeventy-four in breadth ; but it is dark, and makes no 
magnificent appearance; what windows it hath being ſmal! 
and badly contrived. This hall, on account of its ſpaciouſ- 
neſs, is uſed for homage ceremonies, and for the dance 
which on St. John's day (the chief patron of the city) 1s 
Wong annually 


Statue of 
Her cules, 


David and 


at FLORENCE. 


annually performed by a company of peaſants of both ſexes, 


at which the ducal family generally aſſiſt, the duke diſtri- 
buting the appointed prizes to the beſt dancers. On the 


ceiling and walls of this room, the moſt remarkable atchieve- Paintings, 
ments of the republic of Florence are painted in freſco by 
Giorgio Vaſari. The four corners are filled with as many 
large pieces, in oil colours, one of which repreſents the co- 
| ronation of Coſmo I. by pope, Pius V. Another exhibits 
the twelve Florentines, who at the ſame time were embaſ- 


ſadors from different ſtates at the court of pope Boniface 
VIII. who was fo taken with this extraordinary occurrence, 


| that he called "Tuſcany the fifth element, and ſemen terra- 


rum. The third repreſents the election of Coſmo I. And 
the ſubject of the laſt is the inſtitution of the order of St. 


Stephen, pope and martyr. The firſt two pictures are 
painted by Ligozzi, the third by Cigoli, and the fourth by 
Paſſignano. A traveller muſt not omit ſeeing the marble Marble 
ſtatues of John de Medecis, father of Coſmo I. of duke ſtatues. 


Alexander, the great duke Coſmo I. and alſo of the popes. 


Leo X. and Clement YIL who were of the houſe of Me- 


dicis, Here is likewiſe a moſt admirable ſtatue of Victory, 


with a priſoner at her feet, the work off Michael Angelo, 
who at firſt intended it for the monument of pope Julius II. 
Laſtlv, here are alſo to be ſeen fix exquiſite marble groups, 
by Vincenzio Roſſi, repreſenting fix of the exploits of Her- Labours of 


cules, 1. His daſhing Anteus againſt a rock. 2. His kill- Hercules, 
ing the Centaur. 3. His throwing Diomedes to wild 
horſes. 4. His carrying a terrible wild boar alive upon 
his ſhoulders. 5. His Felping Atlas to bear up the ſky.” 
6. His Victory over the queen of the Amazons : but how- 
ever admirable the workmanſhip of theſe pieces may be, 
lome of them muſt offend a modeſt eye, eſpecially of the 


female ſex. 


In the Sala dell' Udionza Vecchia are ſome paintings in-Exploits # 


/7c 2, repreſenting the heroic actions of Furius Camullus, Furius Ca- 


by. Franceſco Salviati. £3245 16 
In the Palazzo Vecchio the duke's wardrobe is kept, for Wardrobe, 
a fight of which a particular licence muſt be obtained from 
the marquis Riccardi, the preſent Maſter of the wardrobe ; 
and care be taken that the famous Florentine Pandects, 
and the manuſcript goſpel. of St, John, be particularly ſpe- 
hed in the licence, otherwiſe freſh difficulties will be made 
gainſt ſhewing them. In this wardrobe are ten or twelve 
age cloſets full of plate, a great part of which is nnely- 
| B 3 chaſe 
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chaſed, and ſet with jewels ; and among the reſt, here are 
four filver bed-poſts, which belonged to the ſtate-bed of 


Coſmo III. 


Here are alſo abundance of Turkiſh arms and bridles, A 


us V. in the : 
year 1 ings, crowned Coſmo I. as fut g reat duke of Flo- 
t 


fuſely enriched with jewels; and in a icular cloſet 
>. ns. the crown with which po be Pls 


is made of gold, and enriched with a great 
— of jewels, &c. What offence this procedure of 


the pope gave to the imperial court, and by what means Þ 


Francis Medicis, in 1575, gained its conſent to this new 
dignity, 1 ras | be learmt from hiſtory. 
Five altar- The 
doch. liotto, or altar-cloth, covered with pearls, rubies, and other 
A gem called ſtones; among the Teſt, two gems called aqua-marina, in 
* ma- fize g fo a large walnut, are ſaid to be of ineſtimable 
7 On both ſides the arms of Auſtria and Florence 


are Jbined together. In the middle of the Palliotto, Coſmo 


II. is repreſented in an emboſſed work of gems and enamel. 
His talare or robe is richly ſet with diamonds ; and on the 
altar or table at which he is kneeling, lies a crown intirely 
covered with diamonds. Over the paliotto is the following 
inſcription, in a letter compoſed of rubies, about half an inch 


in height. 
COSMPS 4 MAGNE ETRYRIE DFX EX VYOT9. 


* Given hs Coſmo It. great duke of Tuſcany, i in conſe- 
* quem of a vow.” 


1 The Pandefte 133 are two volumes in folio, bound 
lorentinæ. in crimſon velvet, which. is now almoſt worn away, particu- 
larly on the backs. On the outſide of one of thoſe folios i: 
an enamel-work of Moſes with the two tables; that in the 
right-hazid was deſignedly drawn; ſo that its contents ſhould 
a pzpear as if totally effaced ; whereas the writing on that in 
the other hand is perfe&tl) legible 3 the other fide of the co- 
ver has no ornaments. On the other volume is likewiſe an 
enamel-work of the ancient arms of Florence, viz. a red 
croſs, but. now very much faded: over the arms is the word 
LIE TAG, the preſent motto of the republic of Lucca. 
Theſe bocks are written on vellum, but many of the leaves 
are ſo thin, that one would almoſt take them for filk paper; 
and for the Vetter pores oy then, a 5 of yon 
Reitt N ta al 
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valuable thing in all this wardrobe is the pal- 
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at FLORENCE, 


taffety is laid betwixt every leaf. I ſhall not enl an 
further on them, in cache up Brinkman of Holland will 4 
length make good his promiſe of publiſhing an account of 
theſe pandefts, together with the text; but that the Roman 
law, or pandectæ, obtained in courts of judicature before the 
diſcovery of the above copy at Amalfi, is beyond diſpute. 
In another chamber is kept the original, of the decrees 
of the council of Florence, held in the year 1439, which 
pope Eugene IV. oppoſed to the — of Baſil. They 
are written on a large ſkin of parchment, and ſubſcribed 
with the names of the latin biſhops in two columns. At 
the head of them ſtands the pope's ſubſcription in theſe 
words, Ego Eugenius Eccleſ. Catholic E piſcopus 2 & e. 1 
Eugene, biſhop of the catholic church. And next come 
the cardinals on the other fide, and likewiſe in two rows are 
the names of the Greek biſhops, ſigned at the top by the 
emperor John Palæologos VII. in red ink, Here are alſo 
the Acta Concilii Florentini, with two Greek MSS, of the 
goſpels, kept together in a ſmall caſket, one of which is 
pretended to be an original, written by St. John himlelf ; 
but whether any more convincing proofs can be brought 
than its being written in golden letters I know not, This 
volume contains only St. John's goſpel, and has two pretty 
iluminations relating to the goſpel hiſtory. The letters 
alſo are large and legible : it 1s full of abbreviations, and 
written on folio vellum, The other js alſo written on 
vellum, and contains the four evangeliſts, with St. John in 


the firſt place, The volume is bound in a filyer cover, en- 


* 


riched with pearls. 
The pillars of Palazzo Vecchio were formerly only of 


brick; but by the ſkill of the architect Michaelozzi, they 


were taken down, and replaced by others of free- ſtone, 
much better adapted for ſupporting the weight of the build- 
Ing. | 
Between the Palazzo Vecchio, under the Loggia, com- 
monly called de Lanz!, are three fine ſtatues ; the firſt is 
of Judith, with Holofernes at her feet, of bronze, by Do- 
natello. Another alſo, of the ſame metal, by Benevenuto 
Cellini *, repreſenting Perſeus with Medufa's head ſevered 
from her body. The bronze baſſo-relievo on the pedeſtal 

This Cellini, in his life'written by himſelf, but with a moſt ridicu- 
lous vein of oftentation, boaſts that he was the perſon who, at the ſiege 
of Rome, ſhot the duke de Bourbon, 

12 exhibits 
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Original 
Manuſcript 
of St. John's 
goſpel. 


Statues and 
baſs- relief 3s 


Fine foun- 
tain, 


Equeſtrian 
ſtatue of 


Coſmo I, 
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exhibits Andromeda and Perſeus, with other paſſages rela- 
ting to that fable. The third piece, where admiration can 
never be ſatisfied, is a group repreſenting a young warlike 
Roman carrying off a Sabine virgin, and tranſported with 
joy on account of his booty, whilſt her father lies proſtrate 
on the ground, with looks full of the moſt paſſionate grief 
and rage. The rape of the Sabines is expreſſed in baſſo-r-- 
Revo on the pedeſtals, and the whole performance does great 
honour to Giovanni Bologna. XF 

In the ſquare before the Palazzo Vecchio is a very grand 
fountain, deſigned by Ammanati, in the time of Coſmo I. 
It is adorned with ſhells, cornucopia's, tritons, and four o- 
ther ſea-gods, of braſs, bigger than the life ; in the cen- 
ter is Neptune, ten braccii or ells high, and drawn in a 
large ſhell, reſembling a triumphal car, by four horſes, 
two of which are of braſs, and the other two of white 
marble. : | 

Near this fountain is a braſs equeſtrian ſtatue, erected by 
Ferdinand I. in the year 1594, in honour of his father 
Coſmo I. This ſtatue was executed by Giovanni Bologna. 
On one fide of the pedeſtal is a dete repreſenting 
the election of Coſmo I. to the ducal dignity before he was 
quite eighteen years of age, with this inſcription : 


Plenis liberis Sen. Fl. ſuffragiis Dus Patriæ renunciatur. 


* Proclaimed duke or ſovereign of his country by the free 
and unanimous voice of the ſenate of Florence.” 


© The oppoſite ſide repreſents the coronation of the great 
duke, with theſe words over it : 


Ob Zelum religions præcipuumque Juſtitie fludium. 


The reward of zeal for religion, and an uncommon love 
© of juſtice,” | 


On the third is his entry into Sienna, with theſe words: 
Profiigatis hoſtibus in Adi acceptis Senenſibus. 
« The enemy defeated, and Sienna furrendered,* 
N d. 3 
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at FLORENCE: 
On the fourth ſide is the following inſcription : 


Coſmo Medici Magno Etruriæ Duci Primo 
Pio, Felici, Invicto, Fuſto, Clementi, 
Sacre Militie Paciſque in Etruria Autori, 

| Patri & Principi Optimo 
Ferdinandus F. Magnus Dux III. erexit 
N A. M. D. LAAAIIII. 


In honour of Coſmo de Medecis, firſt great duke of Tuſ- 


« cany, the pious, fortunate, invincible, juſt, and merciful, 
« who by his ſucceſſes. in war, procured a happy peace to his 


« dominions, the beſt of fathers, and the beſt of princes, his 
« ſon Ferdinand III. 1 duke of Tuſcany, erected this ſta- 
tue, in the year 1584. | 


On this ſquare likewiſe is the Fabrica degli Uffici, built Fabrica degli 
by Coſmo I. from a plan of Giorgio Vaſari, on the ground- Uffci. 
floor of which the principal ——_ 

ther, for the better maintenance of the public tranquility, 
and the more ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs. The other ſtory is 
filled with artiſans employed for the duke's wardrobe and 
gallery, and particularly in Florentine works, where nature 
and painting are ſurpriſingly imitated by proper arrange- 
ments of ſparks of gems, and bits of the fineſt marble inlaid. 
This place is diſtinguiſhed by the name of il Scrittorio, and 
though the artiſts chiefly work for the duke, yet the more 
2 induſtrious find time to make toys to diſpoſe of to foreigners, 
$ which are ſold at a great price. A feſtoon- piece juſt finiſhed, 
{ which is not above a foot and a half in length, and half a foot 


rates of the city live toge-- 


in breadth, employed the artiſt eighteen months to complete 
it. Another piece of emboſſed work, about the bigneſs of a 


| middling ſheet of paper, repreſenting the adoration of the 


magi, and a hoſt of angels in the air, has been forty years in 


hand, under ſeveral maſters. In theſe works gems only are 


made uſe of, whereas in the other kind of moſaics, which 


yet are rated very high at Rome, vitreous compoſitions are 
employed. Beſides, this laſt kind conſiſts only af very ſmall 
and minute particles, jumbled together by fuſion 3 but the 
proper Florentine work reſembles the inlaid work of a cabinet- 
maker. Here alſo are made theſe ſmall ebony cantine, or 
caſes adorned with precious ſtones, in imitation of birds, 


flowers, &c. in 22 for the perfumes and eſſences 
which the great duke ſends as preſents to foreign princes, . 
Among 


—_ — 
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Among the pieces they are preparing for the altar of the 
new chapel of St. Laurence are the four evangeliſts, and ſome 
of the apoſtles, about a foot in height ; St. Luke moſtly con- 
fiſts of a ſingle piece of Laprs Lovink; and St. Paul of Lithro- 
pium orientale. Here are alſo ſeveral pieces, repreſenting the 
annunciation of the virgin Mary, and among them a {mall 
copy of the Annunciata, which is expoſed for adoration in the 
church of that name, an | being ſaid to have finiſhed the 
virgin Mary's face in it. Here are alſo ſhewn ſeveral pugil- 
lares, or antique writing-tables, two reddiſh urns or vaſes of 
Cyprus jaſper, 2 baſon of pietra paragona, or touch-ſtone 
with emboſſed works of fruits, flowers, and feſtoons, all of 
oriental ſtones. The colours are lively, and repreſent ſeveral 
ſorts of birds, &c. in a natural and beautiful manner. 

of The uppermoſt ſtory of the Fabrica degli Uſiict is laid out 
Ratues, in ſeveral apartments of curioſities, or muſeum's, particu- 
_-- larly the celebrated gallery, a full deſcription of which 
* 2 take up a folio; but the following is an exact figure 
Ic: | 


b 


The breadth of the gallery within, is ten common paces ; 
the length of two wings, from a to h, and from d to c is two 
hundred and twelve paces, or near four hundred feet, and 
from b to c ſeventy ſuch paces. In the anti-chamber leading 

f into the gallery at a, are t numbers of antique inſcrip- 
Antique fa- tions, idols, lamps, and ſtatues; among which is Orpheus 
— or Amphion in bronze, playing upon a violin: Two large 

wolves,” of the ſame metal, facing each other, are the only 


rical pieces. The walls on each ſide are hung with portraits 

of the moſt illuſtrious perſons of the houſe of 

over theſe along the entablature, on the _ hand from a to 

b, are ſmall portraits of generals, miniſters of ſtate, and 

inces, and oppoſite; to them the buſts of learned men. 

. 
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laſt, I cannot ſay ; but Newton and Leibnitz, whoſe emula- 
tion, when living, would not allow them to be the beſt of 
friends, are placed here next to one another, though Newton 
has the firſt place. From þ to c are groups of hgures, ſtatues 
and buſts on both ſides, which afford the more agreeable en- 
tertainment to an antiquarian or ſculptor, as he may be certain 
that he ſees nothing here but originals. In the wing de the 
ſtatues and buſts of illuſtrious men are placed on one fide and 
thoſe of eminent women on the other. The number of th 
ſtatues amount to ſeventy-two, and the buſtos to an hundred 
and two. As the particular deſcription of every one would 
engage me in a very tedious detail, I ſhall: content myſelf 
with taking notice only of the moſt remarkable. The white 
marble group of Laoco6n and his two ſons, with the ſerpents Laocooa. 
twiſting themſelves about them, is, perhaps, the only cop 

in the whole gallery ; and for its extraordinary largeneſs, is 


_ at the end near a, with this inſcription on the pe- 
deſtal : | 


Baccius Bandinellus Florentinus Sancti Jacobi Eques faciebat. 


© Bacio Bandinelli, a native of Florence, and knight of 
* the order of St. James, is the ſculptor.” | 


The original is the Belvidera of the Vatican at Rome, and 
is a little maimed in the lower parts behind, it having been 
probably deſigned to be placed againſt a wall. The Floren- 
tine group 1s entire in thoſe parts wherein the original is mu- 
tilated, which are ſupplied from an antique model of Laocoon, 
which was here before ; and the Florentines will have it that 
their copy deſerves equal eſteem with the original at Rome. 
Near it lies a large wild boar of white marble, ſuppoſed to be wild boar. 
done by a Grecian artiſt ; there is a copy of it at Verſailles, 
and in moſt collections of famous pieces of ſculpture. 


* Here are to be ſeen Jupiter in the ſhape of a ſwan, and Jupiter and 


Leda in the attitude of the Venus of Medicis, with joy and 

ſhame in her looks ; but the ſwan is little anſwerable to the 

other parts of this admirable piece. A Victory holding a A vidory. 
crown in one hand, and in the other a branch of laurel, in 

the Athenian taſte, without wings, is entirely worthy of the 

place where it ſtandss. Wt 


' Narciſfus ſtooping to view himſelf in the well, is of Parian Narciſs. 


marble, and an excellent performance; as is likewiſe a Bac- Bacchus. 
chus, with a goblet in his left hand, and leaning upon a Fau- Paunus. 
RT vs ; nus, a 
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nus, who is kneeling before him. Near this antique ſtands 
a Bacchus, of Michael Angelo, being a copy of the former, 

Story con- There goes a ſtory, that Mic 

Racch of had been ſeen by any one, breaking off an arm of it, buried 

Michael it in a place where be knew it would not be long before it 

Angelo. came to light, that he might publickly expoſe thoſe who are 
ſuch blind admirers of antiquity as to lefpile all modern pro- 
ductions. The affair turned out as he had foreſeen, . and the 
piece being, in all appearance, diſcoyered by mere accident, 
paſſed for an antique. The antiquarians could not ſuffi- 
cicntly extol it, defying the modern pretenders to execute any 
thing comparable to it, till Michael Angelo thought fit to 
reveal the whole matter, and turned the laugh on the fide of 
the moderns. This ſtory in general may be true, but that 
it particularly happened to; this Bacchus is ſomething doubt- 
ful ; and writers of good authority relate the ſame ſtory con- 
cerning a Cupid “. | 

Chimera, The Chimara is of braſs; in the fore parts it reſembles a 
lion, with the head and neck of a Shamois growing on its 
back, and on its feet are eagle's claws ; along its back runs a 
row of prickles, and in'the hinder parts it again reſembles a 
lion, but the tail is broke off. This curious piece of anti- 
quity was dug up near Arezzo in the year 1548, in the time 
of Coſmo J. | 

Bacchus. A Bacchus riding upon a tyger, both of bronze, is juſtly 
reckoned one of the moſt remarkable pieces here, and fome 
cannot view it without concern, becaule the feet are wanting. 
The pedeſtal on which it ſtands is the work of Guiberti, and 
on one fide of it is repreſented in baſſo-rehevs, the ſtory of 
Ariadne, on another a ſacrifice to Bacchus, and on the fur- 
ther ſide is this inſcription : g 


Ut petui, buc deni, Delphis & Fratre relifto, 


F This is very, obſcure, and ſeems to be a modern compo- 
tion, | 
Among the ſtatues, ſome pleaſe themſelves with having 

diſcovered Scipio Africanus, but with very little reaſon ; for 

the ſtatue, inſtead of that hero, repreſents rather ſome Tuſcan 

orator, ſeveral Etrurian characters being diſcernible in the 

| fringes of his robe, which is of a very fingular kind : it is a 
Morpheus. bronze, but entirely. damaged by time. Morpheus is here 
repreſented in the ſhape of a ſleeping boy in touch-ſtone ; 

* $ce Richardſon's treatiſe on painting and ſculpture. - 

pes poſſibly 


chael Angelo, before this piece 
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poſſibly the blackneſs of this ſtone, which was always uſed 
for the ſtatues of ſleep, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, alludes to 
the darkneſs of the night, the proper ſeaſon for reſt, 


Farther on in the gallery is to be ſeen Venus and Mars, Other an- 


Cupid and Pſyche, ſeveral Ganymedes, Marſyas, a philoſo- 
pher, a Venus ſitting and drawing a thorn out of her foot, 
Venus Driang. Venus perſuading Mars to induce him to ſtay 
with her, and Apollo with Faunus ; a Veſtal with the holy 
fire burning before her, a Flora, &c. | FIG 


Among the buſts or heads, the moſt curious are thoſe of Buto of O- 
Alexander the Great, three times' bigger than life, Agrippa, cho with a 


Caligula, Otho, with a ſhort bob wig *, ſuch as are uſually 
worn by Abbes. 


* He alſo makes the ſame figure on meilals. Suctonius, c. xii. of his 
life, ſays, Munditiarum vero pene muliebrium: vnd corpore : gatericulo 
ye propter raritatem capillorum adaptato, ut nemo dignoſceret. * But 
© he was effeminately nice in the care of his perſon ; the hair of his 
body he took away by the root; and being ſomewhat bald, he wore a 
© kind of peruke ſo exactly fitted to his head, that no body could have 
«* diſtinguiſhed it from his 6wn hair. Juvenal, in fit. vi. calls this kind 
of head-drefs, Galerus.”  - | | | 

Sed nigrum flauo caput abſcondente galero. | 
© A flaxen peruke hides his fable hair.” 
And Valerius Flaccus alludes to it, ſaying in his fifth book, 
| Tunc nowus implevit vultus honor, ac ſua flavis 
| Reddita cura comis. | 
And yellow hairs to thy complexion add 
New grace.” | hat is 

Plutarch in his life of Craſſus mentions Surena the Parthian's artifi- 
cial ornament of hair; and as to the kings of that nation they are often 
ſeen with a kind of perukes on Intaglio's, of which there is one in the 
marſchal d Eſtrees cabinet. That the fame faſhion obtained among the 
Median monarchs is evident from Xenophon's Cyropædia; and accordiag 
to Suidas, Hannibal alſo wore falſe hair, and dock among the Perhans 
and Hebrews it not uncommon z eſpecially with the fair ſex (Iſaiah 
Chap. iii. v. 17.) The bald head, with ſome nations was reſpectable 
(Prov. Chap. xvi. v. 31. Chap. xx. v. 29) among others odious, 
(Ifaiah Chap. iii. v. 21.) It is now about a hundred years ſince perukes 
were firſt worn in France, but in Germany it was later before _— were 
uſed. In the time of Francis I. the heads of the French were almoſt bare, 
that prince being obliged to keep his hair cut on account of a dangerous 
wound; and princes and great perſonages never want tervike imitators. I 
remember the cart of Albemarl, a favourite of William III. king of Eng- 
land, one fide of whoſe face had been burnt with gunpowder, uſed to 
wear his wig awry z and this ſoon grew the general faſhion throughout 
the army, ſo that ſome German princes, whether to make their court or 
to be in the mode, without any ſuch reaſon as the earl had, if it may be 
called a reaſon, - uſed to wear their wigs on one fide. 


The 
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The buſts of Antinous, Nerva, Zlius Verus, Caracalla, 
Pertinax, Didius Julianus, Clodius Albinus, in fine alabaſ- 
ter, Severus, Gordianus Africanus; Heliogabalus, the two 
Gallieni, Cicero, with the wart on his cheek, Seneca, Didia 
Clara, c. Among theſe. pieces is alſo a bronze head of 
Michael Angelo done by himſelf : Near it is a marble buſto 
of Brutus, one of Cæſar's aſſaſſins. This was begun by 
Michael Angelo but not finiſhed ; the reaſon of it.is intimated 
in this ingenious diſtich compoſed by cardinal Bembo : 


V. Dum Bruti effigiem ſculptor de marmure ducit A. 
B. In mentem ſetleris dent, & abſtinuit. e 


Fam'd Brutus' image while the ſculptor form'd 
In breathing marble, ſtruck with Brutus guilt, 
© He left unfiniſhed the bold defign.” - 


The four ſingle capitals ſtand for Michael Angelus Buona- 
rota fecit : | Bis 

Out of the gallery one goes into ſeveral cabinets full of 

curioſities which are well worth ſeeing. In the firſt are above 

Portraits of an hundred and twenty portraits of celebrated painters, moſt 

famous of them done by the perſons they are deſigned for, and all in 


Albert Du- Galt ith the n ne of them. Albe 
Albert Du. Eilt frames, with the names over every one of them. Albert 
ter. 2 Diver painted his portrait in 1498, and under it is written in 


very ſmall characters in German, 


Das mahlt ich nach meiner Geftalt, 
cb was ſechs and zwangig Fahr alt. 


© 'This is m likenefs painted by myſelf in the twenty- 


* ſixth year of my age 


Fe 
Belloti. Peter Belloti is painted with a gold chain about his neck, 
and a glaſs of wine in his hand; his other hand pointing at 
both, with this motto: Hinc hilaritas. i. e. Hence ariſes joy 
and mirth.* Probably the great duke had madehim a preſent of 
a quantity of wine and a gold chain together, which inſpired 
the painter with the conceit of drawing himſelf yk _ 
. | . 
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ſymbols. Under the picture are theſe words: Petrus Bellot t: 
hic ſe ipſum effingebat. Mar. 1658. 1. e. Peter Belloti drew 
his own portrait here, March 1658.” One cannot but wiſh 
that more regularity had been obſerved in the diſpoſition of 
the paintings, which are indiſcriminately huddled together 
without the leaſt regard to time or country. Raphael's por- Raphael. 
trait makes no great figure, and he muſt have certainly been 
| very young at the time of this performance. Thoſe of the 
| following painters are admirably executed, v:z. Titian, Giu- 
| lio Romano, Andrea del Sarto, Sophoniſbe Anguiſciola, Ro- | 
ſalba Cariera (who is complimented with a much handſomer | 
| face than ſhe naturally had) Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Pozzi 
the Jeſuit, an admirable perſpective painter. Among the 
painters whoſe portraits are here, there. are fix of the name of | 
| Caracci. In the middle of the chamber ſtands the ſtatue of Statue of 


7 cardinal Leopold de Medicis, who was a great encourager of Tian 


arts and ſciences, and particularly of painting, and procured * * * 

moſt of the above-mentioned portraits. is ſtatue is of 

white marble, and finely executed by Giov. Battiſta Fog- 

| gini; the cardinal is in a fitting attitude, and over him this 

5 Semper rectus, ſemper idem. 

| * Always juſt, and uniform in virtue.” 

; Mr. Newton, the late Engliſh miniſter at this court, made 

| the following ingenious diſtich on Leopold's ſtatue: 


Hic Leopoldus adbuc ftlatua non dignior alter, 
Nec ſletit ulla prius nobiliore loco. 


þ None ever deſerved a ſtatue better than Leopold, nor 
was ever ſtatue fixed in a more honourable place.“ 


* The next cabinet contains a very noble collection of large Porcelain 
and rich porcelain vaſes, c. There are alſo ſome veſſels cabinet. 
made of Babbagauro, which is a very rare Egyptian clay 

Jof a greeniſh colour, not unknown to the ancients; two 

very large urns of Pucaro del Cile, an earth of very great 
price brought from Mexico. There is alſo ſhewn in this E, traordte 
; apartment a large table, on which is repreſented birds, nary table. 
flowers, fruit, and feſtoons in exquiſite Florentine work, and 

in the neweſt taſte ; twenty-five perſons having been em- 

ployed for thirteen years to complete this curious * 

| | n 
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On the other ſide of the gallery is a cabinet, wherein i: 
to be ſeen a pillar of oriental alabaſter of a ſingle piece, and 


four ells in length; it is almoſt tranſparent, and highly 


valued. Here is alſo a ſmall Chimæra, an antique bronze 


The town 


in Floren- 
tine work. 


branches, the whole of 
one of the electors of Brandenburg; and it is chaſed with 
ſeveral heads of princes and princeſſes of that illuſtrious 


reſembling the large one in the gallery, but is compleat 


where the latter is maimed; this having a long tail. Here 


are likewiſe a great many antique idols, lamps, a ſiſtrum, a 
tripod, a mural crown of braſs, portraits of needle work, 
an image of the poet Dante, a large painting on Lapis Laxuli, 
a buſto of cardinal Bembo in moſaic; laſtly, ſome antique 
inlaid works of precious ſtones, 'which are indeed beautiful, 
but will not bare a compariſon with the Florentine. In the 
middle of this chamber hangs a large Chandelier with ſeveral 
„which was a preſent from 


houſe. M 


In che next chamber is the town and harbour of Leghorn 
of Leghorn. 


in Florentine work of gems on a table; the Lapis Laxuli re- 
preſents the ſea, and the whole work, which is within a bor- 
der of agate, is extremely well executed, though above a 
hundred years old. There are ſome already made that arc 
equal to it ; but it will be greatly ſurpaſſed, when the piece 
which has been carrying on this twenty years at Caſſel, under 
the auſpices of the landgrave, repreſenting the palace of 
Rheinfels with the neighbouring country, is finiſhed. "The 
gems and marble have not only been procured by the land- 
grave, but he has alſo been at the expence of ſending inge- 
nious perſons ' to Florence for perfecting themſelves in this 
delicate art. The director of it is Hommagio, a perſon of 


grept learning and a complete mathematician : but it is to be © 


eared, that if the old prince happens to die, this work, which N 


is not yet above half finiſned, with ſome others of a more 


Curious tur- 
nery ware. 


uſeful kind, will be totally diſcontinued. 
In the above- mentioned cabinet, adjoining to the gallery, 


are ſeveral other curioſities of Pietre commeſſe, or antique in- 


laid work; an antique vaſe of an extraordinary bigneſs made 
out of one piece of oriental alabaſter ; a very large crucitix 
on a pedeſtal of thick ſtone, the croſs is made of agate, and 
our Saviour of one piece of ivory, except the arms, which 
are inſerted in the body. In a particular cabinet are kept 2 
great number of pieces of turned ivory, either on account ol 
their own value, or the great perſonages by whom they were 
turned; as a round box, the workmanſhip of Czar 4 the 
p reat; 


1 
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Great; a pair of chandeliers by prince Theodore of Bavaria; 
and a globe, with near a hundred others of ſmaller ſize 
turned within it; but the fineſt piece is a Curtius on horſe- 
back, leaping into the chaſm in the Roman forum. 

Here is alſo a numerous collection of curious pieces of Amber, 
amber, and moſt of them, through age, have contracted a 
redneſs, which is common to all kinds of amber, eſpecially 


if they have been ſteeped in rape or linſeed-oil: whether 


boiling them would reſtore their former beauty, I will not How to req 


| promiſe ; but this is certain, that boiling amber for twenty ſtore its 


hours in either of the above-mentioned oils, takes away the . 


dulneſs it has contracted, and 8 — it a tranſparency like the 
cleareſt glaſs. Chriſtian Porſchinen, a curious artiſt in am- 


ber at Konigſberg, who makes amber ſpectacles, &c. in- 


formed me of this; but it muſt be obſerved, that its electri- 
city is greatly diminiſhed by this method of clearing it. 
he artificial curioſities of ebony in another cabinet is the Ebony- 


| more to be admired for their variety of ſculpture, it being wort. 


extremely difficult to carve this wood to any extraordina 


5 Europe. In the Eaſt-Indies it is cut into ſmall Manner of 
9 boar 

this makes it eaſier to be wrought, and prevents it from ſplit- 2 = 
ting; a fault very frequently complained of in this wood by 

the European artiſts ; and thi 

betwixt the India ebony cabinets, and thoſe made in Eu- 
rope. As to the largeſt of thoſe ebony works, it came from 
7 Augſburg, and repreſents a caſtle, or palace, with ſeveral 


and then buried fix or eight feet deep in the earth * ; preparing 


s occaſions the great difference 


gates. On the upper part is a clock, and underneath is an 


organ. The chief ſcripture hiſtories are exquiſitely painted 
on gems, by Bruggel, on the outſide and within it. On 
opening a little door, one ſees another ſurpriſing ſquare ca- 
binet, the four ſides of which will bear the niceſt examination. 
| The firſt repreſents a landſcape, with birds, &c. inlaid with 


gems; on the ſecond is the deſcent from the croſs, in haſſo- 


| relieve of wax, from a model of Michael Angelo; the third 

exhibits our Saviour and the twelve apoſtles, in amber, each 
figure being ſix inches in height; and the ſubje& of the 
fourth is the crucifixion, of the ſame material. This ebony 
cabinet is valued at ſixty thouſand dollars. 


In the next chamber is to be ſeen the anatomy of a hu- Curious 
man head in wax, and over this the gradual putrefaction of wax-work, 
the body alſo in wax, by Cujetano Julio Zummo, a Sicilian 


* Vid, Tavernier's Voyages, tom. V. p. 338. 
C | accle- 
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eccleſiaſtic, whoſe picture in miniature hangs near it. On 
one ſide of this admirable piece ſits Time, with an old torn 
folio at his feet, and the whole conſiſts of ſeveral figures, 
The firſt is an inflated female corpſe, near which lies ano- 
ther of a fallow hue ; after this is ſeen a child, whoſe body 
being marbled as it were with blue and yellow, indicates a 
nearer approach to putrefaction. The Fourth figure is full 
of ſuppurating ulcers, with worms crawling out of them.“ 
The reſt exhibit the increaſing ravages of worms, with the 
raduaT progreſs of putrefaction on the human body, till at 
alt it terminates in a bare ſkeleton. However diſagreeable 
ſuch a ſpectacle may be to timorous ſelf-love, the execution 
of it is ſo natural and delicate, that a perſon is never tired 
with viewing it. The ſame admirable artiſt has in the] 
fame manner exhibited the various ſtages and effects of the 
lague. | 

Mathemati- : From hence one is conducted to another chamber, where 
cal inſtru- there is a large collection of mathematical inſtruments, 
mans. burning-glaſſes, machines, repreſenting the ſyſtems of Pto-ſÞ 
lemy, Copernicus, Tycho, &c. a terreſtrial and a celeſtial 
globe, each above eight feet in diameter; an oriental mag- 
net of a foot long, between two and three inches thick, 
and about fix broad, which is ſaid to lift forty pounds weight; 

but that is not the quality for which it has a place here. 
Optical Among the optical rarities are ſeveral heads, and trophies 
drawings. of ſtandards, colours, fpears, &c. painted on a table, which 
when viewedtkrough a glaſs in a tube, exhibit the picture o 
. the preſent duke's grandfather, - On the wall of this room 

ate delineated all the great duke's territories. 

Hermaphro- Another cabinet is full of ſelect paintings, marble ſculp bly 
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. Gite, tures, bronzes, &c. ſome of which, however curious in 12 7 


workmanſhip, do not deſerve a place in this cabinet. Among heh 

the reſt is a very obſcene ſtatue of an hermaphrodite of white 1 

marble, ſuppoſed to excel even that ſo-much-admired ond gh 

in the Villa Borgheſe, both being excellent antiques. Hen , 

_ of is alſo a Priapus, which is kept covered, as this place iſa... 
pus. ſometimes viſited by ladies. It is properly an enotinous men 
brum virile, cut in white marble, and ornamented on eac! 

fide with ſeveral ſmaller priapi. Pad os 

Not to dwell any longer on the pictures, defighs *, an 

ſculptures, which are ſometimes-in the ſame order as they : 


* This colledion of deſigns, the gift of cardinal Leopold de Medici 


conſiſts of an hundred and twenty large volumes; but Richardſon thin} . 
them ſcarce worthy of a place in the Medicis collection. | 


deſcribt 


eſteemed to ſurpaſs not only all the ſtatues in Florence, but 


at FLORENCE, 19 
geſerlbed above, and ſometimes in other cabinets, their place 
being 3 changed, I proceed to that adtnirable cham- 
, ber called Ja Tribuna, or / Octogone, which name it derives 
from its oftangular figure. It is twenty feet in diameter; 
y and on the roof of the cupola, which within is lined with 
a mother-of-pearl, is a kind of compaſs, ſhawing the ſhift- 
n ings and changes of the wind. | 
n. On entering the tribuna, the eye is immediately ſtruck The Verus 
be with fix marble ſtatues ſtanding in the center, among which of Medicis, 
at js that famous ſtatue, called the Venus de Medicis: This 
ble \ has hitherto, in the unanimous opinion of all judges, been 
on 


merly ſtood in the Medicis palace on mount Pincio at Rome, 
from whence, together with the Arrotino (of which I ſhall 
þ — . Pen it was brought to Florence by order of duke 
Coſmo III. The miſmanagement in the packing up and 
carriage was ſuch, that the hips, legs, and arms of the Ve- 
nus were broken off by the way; however, they have been 
replaced and joined with ſo much art, that it muſt be a very 
y inquiſitive eye that can diſcover the leaſt trace of that misfor- 
tune. The inſcription on the baſe ſhews it to be the work 
of Cleomenes, an Athenian, the ſon of Apollodorus ; Jets 
among all the remains of antiquity, this is the only place 
where we meet with the name of this great maſter. The 
pedeſtal is modern, and between two and three feet high; 
and as the ſtatue ſeems to lean a little forward, ſome con- 
noiſſeurs think that it was originally deſigned for an elevated 
poſition ; but this inference is of no great certainty, Poſſi- 
"8 bly this attitude is owing to the modeſty with which Venus 
endeavours to hide, and as it were withdraw herſelf from the 
"3 deholder's eye. The right knee advances a little forward, 
che left band is placed a little before the pudenda, and the 
Wright acroſs her breaſts ; yet without touching the body. In 
n faucon's Antig. explic. tom. I. fig. 1, is a plate of this 
ſtatue, taken from count Maffer's collection; but it gives a 
ery diſadvantageous idea of its beauty: beſides, the poſture 


eft being placed where the right ſhould be, and vi/a verſa. 
andrat alſs has fallen into the ſame miſtake in the firſt part 
"Jt his Art of Painting and Sculpture. This ſtatue ſeems rather 
1s than the life *, which is another objection againſt its 
ol This is owing to its being naked, and in company with others of z 
arger ſize, See Addiſon's Trav. p. 242. 1 

2 being 


any piece of ſculpture throughout the whole world. It for- 


of the hands is the very reverſe of that in the original, the 


1 Account of the Great Duke's Palace, &c. 


it - we being at firſt deſigned to ſtand in a high place. The head 
| inclines a little to the left ſhoulder : the bloom of youth, the 
l pleaſing ſoftneſs of her look, and her beauty and modeſty 
ſeem to rival each other in the charms of her countenance, 

| Her perſon is ſomewhat plump, and the fleſh is ſo admirably 
| executed, that one imagines it ſo ſoft, that it muſt yield to 
| the touch. Here indeed the ſtatuary's ſkill is not a little 
| | aided by the poliſh of the marble, which at firſt was of a 
| i pure white, but time has given it a yellowneſs; however it 
| does not yet look amiſs, and in the ſun-ſhine is atmoſt tranſ- 
parent, Her hair at preſent is brown, and this poſſibly may 
be no more than the faded gilding, which was not unuſual 
among the ancients . Though Venus, in antique ſtatues, 
and even upon a medal of Fauitina, is often ſeen in the like 
poſture with the Venus de Medicis ; yet no certain conſe- 
quence can be drawn from hence that ſuch an attitude was 
borrowed from this as an original, and, even in thoſe times, 

. accounted the maſter-piece of ſculpture; but it rather ap- 


ſeen in Ælius Lampridius +. 
Criticiſms Amidſt the admiration of all ages, and the reſort of curious 
on the Ve- perſons to ſee it, the Venus of Medicis has not eſcaped cen- 


dicis. 
ſmall in proportion to the other parts of the body, and par- 


noſe ; poſſibly the partition along the vertebræ of the back is a 


at leaſt the bend of the arms, and the inclination of the up- 
per part of the body ſeem to leſſen, if not totally to prevent, 
ſo deep a partition. The fingers are of an extraordinary 
length, and all, excepting the little finger on the right hand, 
without joints ; but it is manifeſt that the hands had not yet 
undergone the artiſt's laſt touches, and conſequently this 
ſhould not affect his reputation. The ſame obſervation pol- 
ſibly might be made on the fiſh or dolphin at the fide of the 


ſtatue, on which ſome boys ſeem to be riding, were it not 


_ * See Richardſon's treatiſe on painting and ſculpture. | 

++ In vita Neliogabali : Agebat præteren dom: fabulam Paridis, ipſ 
Veneris perſonam ſubrens, ita ut ſubito weſtes ad pedes defluerent : nuduſque 
una manu ad manmam, altera pudendis adhibita, ingenicularet, poſterio- 
ribus eminentibus, &c. He had beſides the ſtory of Paris acted at 
© home, and he himſelf performed the part of Venus, his cloaths at once 
© falling off at his feet, and thus he food naked, with one hand acro{+ 
© his breaſt, the other over his privities, his knees bent, and his poſte- 
* rors projecting, &c." 

KN, known 
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pears to have been common to this goddeſs, as may be further N 


23 ſure. Moſt connoiſſeurs agree that the head is rather too ; 
ticularly the hips ; ſome find fault with the largeneſs of the 


little too deep, conſidering the object is a ſoft plump female; 


rr Cp AX 


q known that many of the admirable pieces of antiquity excel 
be only in their capital parts, thg judicious maſter ſlurring over 
7 the concomitant ornaments, as not deſerving much time and 


attention. Mr. Richardſon has alſo obſerved the ſame defect 
12 and difference of work in the little children of the river Nile, 
in the Vatican Belvidera ; in the wild boar's head belonging 
je to the ſtatue of Meloager, in the Palazzo di Picchini at 
„Rome; in the beaſts with the Toro Farneſe, at Rome; in 


| i the child in Commodus's arms, in the Farneſian palace; and 
in Leda, in a group with Caſtor and Polux, in the duke of 
ay Bracciano's palace at Rome. The original of the Greek 
11 medals of the Syrian kings and the Ptolemys were engraved 
E in the ſame manner; nothing being finer than the heads, 
ke whereas the reverſes ſeem to be done by an unexperienced 
e hand. To conclude my account of this celebrated Venus, 
vas by with the judgment of ſome connoiſſeurs, they allow, that in 


comparing the parts ſeparately, as the head, the noſe, &c. 
of this ſtatue, with thoſe of others, the ſimilar parts might 
be found, even of ſuperior workmanſhip ; but that for ſuch 
a a combination of beauties, the delicacy of ſhape and attitude, 
and ſymetry of the whole, the world doth not afford its equal. 


= This incomparable ſtatue ſtands between two others of the Two other 

p50 * ſame goddeſs, which in any other place would paſs for admi- — 2. 
1 , . enus. 

par rable pieces; whereas here they ſerve rather as foils to the 


8 Venus of Medicis, only increaſing the admiration of it, 
while their own excellencies are quite unnoticed. That on 


Ale. ber right is twice as big, with the golden apple in her hand, 
up- and is termed Venus Victrix or Victorioſa; the other a noble 
. ſtatue, 75 Hercules Ferrata, is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
vary Venus Urania. ö HC 
Sd On one fide of this laſt ſtatue is a dancing Faunus, Faunus. 
; yet whoſe ſportiveneſs and agility is finely expreſſed. Michael 
this Angelo is ſaid to have added the head and arms to it; but 
poſ- the piece is originally aſcribed to no leſs a perſon than 
f the Praxiteles. On the marble appear ſome ſtains, particularly 


on the face, and theſe having been. ſuppoſed to proceed from 
he moulds, no more are permitted to be made from it *. 

Next to this is the Arrotino, which is an old man reſting LU Arrotino, 
5, ie upon one knee, and whetting a fort of broad knife upon a 


aste Iſtone, with his head erect, and, as it were, liſtening with 

Neri. reat attention, but very cautious of being obſerved. Th 

ted at * 1 C eing obſerved. e 

it once Nead and the hair of this piece are particularly admired, It 

across | | | | | 92 

poſte- * Sce Richardſon's treatiſe of painting and ſculpture. Dem 
C 3 is 

now! 
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The awreſt- 
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is generally thought to be a peaſant, who being in the field, 
happened to over-hear ſome of Catiline's accomplices, and 
diſcovered them; but the hiſtory of that conſpiracy, as alſo 
of that headed by Brutus's ſons, make no mention, of their 
being detected by a country labourer. 

The ſixth piece is a group, repreſenting two wreſtlers en- 
gaged, and one of them throwing his antagoniſt, who in 
the ſtruggle, at the ſame time breaks his own arm. The 
heads in this group are alſo executed with admirable ſkill, 
Flaminius Vacca, as quoted by Montfaucon in his Itinera- 
rium Halicum, ſays, that the piece was dug up, in his time, 
before St. John's gate at Rome; a plate of it is to be ſeen 
in Montfaucon's antiquities, 


Other curio- Round the tribuna is a repoſitory full of ſmall, but very 


Gries, 


-4 ho . 
Pictures, 
. F 


Mofaic 
work, 


Florentine 
work, or 
Pietre 


- melle, 


valuable antiquities ; among theſe js a buſto of Tiberius (not 
of Julius Ceſar, as Miſſon and ſome. others have imagined) 
cut in a turquoiſe, of the bigneſs of a hen's egg; ſeveral 
buſts. of cryſtal, oriental agate, and chalcedony ; a lion tear- 
ing a horſe to pieces in marble ; a Venus in the Medicis at- 
titude ; the matrix of an emerald, of which part is, as it 
were, in embryo, the other in its full perfection and matu- 
rity, with many other curioſities of art and nature, | 

Here are ſeveral fine paintings in miniature, by Gioyanni 
Battiſta, a monk, of Monte Sinario, which is a convent five 
miles from Florence, who died about ſixty years ago. He 
never attempted any thing of his own, but contented himſelf 
with copying the works of others ; and how happily he ſuc- 
ceeded, may. be particularly ſeen here in his miniature copy 
on lapis lazuli, of an adoration of the ſhepherds, from an 
original by Titian. Here is alſo an admirable original of a 
Madonna, by Correggio; and another by Michael Angelo; 
a St. John, by Raphael; with a portrait of Pope Julius II. 
by the ſame; together with ſeveral ſelect pieces of Titian, 
del Sarto, Paul Veroneſe, Holbein, Tintoretti, Gherardini, 
Carracci, Rubens, Vandyke, &c, | 

Juſt at the entrance, on the' left hand, hangs a Moſaic 
work, repreſenting an owl, with other birds ſporting about 
it, which is compoſed of ſeveral thouſands of ſmall ſtones, 
inſer ibed with the artiſt's name, viz, Marcellus Provenzalis a 
Gento F, 1615. 3 

In the tribuna are likewiſe ſeveral curious pieces of the 
modern Florentine work of Pietre Commeſſa, one of which, 
repreſenting a pearl fiſhery, inlaid, on lapis lazuli, is al- 
ways beheld with great admiration, © Among theſe curioſities 
x * all 
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nn octangular table, conſiſting entirely of agate, chalcedony, 

abis lazult, topaz, rubies, and other oriental gems, in 

© imitation of birds, fruits, foliages, and flowers, is valued at 

a hundred thouſand ſcudi * ; thirty perſons having been em- 

= ployed on this ſingle piece for fifteen years. 

4 lere was formerly ſhewn a nail, one half of which was Chymical 
iron, the other gold; this is ſaid to be a ſpecimen given by cure). 
the celebrated chymiſt Thurneiſſer, in order to ſhew the 

= poſſibility of tranſmuting the meaneſt metals into gold; but 

= this ne been diſcovered to conſiſt only in a nice 

= foldering, this once famous nail now lies in obſcurity, 

= The remarkable diamond that uſed to be ſhewa here, has Large dia- 
been removed from the tribuna to the duke's private cabinet; mond. 
y 7 butan exact model made of yellowiſh glaſs now ſupplies the 
t place of it. The original, according to Tavernier, weighs 
an hundred and forty carrats and a half, and was the largeſt 
diamond in Py till Mr. Pitt, an Engliſh gentleman, 
. © brought from the Eaſt-Indies a diamond which exceeded it, | 


3 ww ku mal. 4 
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. © which was fold to the regent of France, and is the moſt 
it coltly and ſpend jewel belonging to that crown. The 
» © ſparks which fell from it in cutting, produced Mr. Pitt fix 


tzhouſand pounds ſterling; and when cut, beſides its extraor- 
1j dinary weight of a hundred and forty-four carrats, was of a 
'e © finer water than any diamond that could be produced z 
le whereas the Florentine diamond is of a yellowiſh water. 
If þ The great duke is ſaid ta have bought his of a Jeſuit for ſe- 
o_ I venty-five thouſand ſcudi + ; but the father had an exhorbi- 
ant profit, having given only a ſingle $ Pazls fer it on the 
n Piazza di Navona, Where it was offered to ſale as a bit of 
2 cryſtal. Mr. Pitt might have diſpoſed of his diamond to. 
; much greater Br had he not outſtood his market 
1, © with Auguſtus king of Poland, who offered him eight hun- 
n, dired thouſand dollars, and the ſtates of Saxony were to give 
u, ſecurity fox the payment of that ſum by ſeveral payments, 

within a few years. Mr. Pitt inſiſting upon à million , the 
ie treaty broke off, to his great mortification; for when Au- 
ut guſtus heard that the king of France had purchaſed the dia- 


mond, he is ſaid to have been, much diſſatisfied with himſelf 
dat he had not came into Pitts terms, Whilſt Mr. Pitt 
. had this diamond about him, he could hardly be ſaid to be in 
he ſafety, and not being able; to find a proper purchaſer, he at 
h, length fold it to the regent of France, who was deſirous of 


al- About 21,250 l. ſterling. A ; 
| | geting. 25 erling. + About 18,7501 About 7d. 


About 22 5, 000 I. ſterling. 
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Jewels at the Paris valuation ; and the bills which he received 
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procuring it for the king ; and this famous diamond, to this 


day, goes by the appellation of Le Regent. Pitt, however, 
was obliged to take, by way of exchange, ſeveral other 


as ready money, being immediately after involyed in the fate 
of the MWEppi bonds, it is ſuppoſed, that inſtead of the man 

millions of French livres, which he thought himſelf ſure of, 
the moſt he got for his famous diamond, was about three 
hundred thouſand dollars *. Thoſe who have made voyages 
to the Eait-Indies tell us of a remarkable diamond belonging 
to the Great Mogul, the weight of which is above two hun- 
dred and ſeventy-nine carrats, and that it weighed ſeven hun- 
dred and ninety-three carrats before it was cut. | 

In a particular cloſet in the tribuna are kept ſeveral large 
baſons of rock cryſtal, and vaſes of lapis lazuli, agate, cor- 
nelian, jaſper, &c. ſome of theſe alſo are ſet in gold and 
enriched with jewels of a prodigious value. 

Here alſo is ſeen a moſt rich and admirable Hudiolo, or ca- 
binet, with fourteen beautiful pillars, the ſhafts of which 
are of lapis lazuli, but the pedeſtals and capitals of ſolid 
gold, enriched with pearl and ?urquoiſe. The interſtices be- 
twixt the pillars are filled with bas-relefs, in gold; and in- 
ſtead of the heads of nails ſuppoſed to be uſed in faſtening it 

ther, nothing is ſeen in this curious piece but topazes, 
emeralds, ſapphires, rubies, chryſolites, pearls, and other 
precious ſtones. In the center of the upper part of it is a 
pore which poſſibly has few equals, being nearly of the 
igneſs of a wall-nut; but the agua marina, in this piece, 
is ſomething larger. It has alſo a topaz, which is large 
enough in'circumference to make a middle-ſtzed ſnuff-box, 
and a granate of the ſame ſize with the pearl. This mag- 
nificent cabinet ſerves for keeping things of ſuitable value, 5 
emme intagliate q incavo, or pietre incavate, which we com- 
monly call »mtaglis's ; and cammei or gemmea rilevo, or gems 
cut in relies; but as by their ſmallneſs they may eaſily 
come to be miſſing, the inſide of this ſuperb repoſitory is to 
be ſeen only by the great duke's permiffion. The like ſtrict- 
neſs is obſerved with regard to the medals, which are depo- 
fited in ten neſts of drawers on the ſides of the tribuna; 
ſeven of the eabinets being filled with antique medals, and 
three with modern. Both collections are under the care of 
the learned Bianchi, who has alfo'the charge of the whole Wir; 
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| Flirentinum. The firſt and ſecond contain the gems, both 
© intaplio's and cammeo s; the third the marble ſtatues; the 


8 fourth the buſts of the emperors and other celebrated per- 
ſons; the fifth the antique bronzes ; the ſixth, ſeventh, and 
D eighth, the medals; the ninth and tenth the portraits of 

| 


eminent painters in the collection belonging to the gallery. 


Fach volume is to contain at leaſt a hundred copper-plates, 


| 


and the whole work (the price of which will be forty Louis 
Ars f) is expected out of the preſs within ten or twelve 
years. The director of it is the learned Antonio Franceſco 


Gori, whoſe notes will add unqueſtionably a conſiderable 
value to the work. | | 


* 
2 


$ . But to give ſome little ſketch of the ancient gems, c. 
54 feeilla antiqua inciſa, or antique intagho's, with the 
heads ef emperors and empreſſes, amount to eighty; the 
moſt rare among theſe is an Adrian. Plotina, Marciana, 


and Matidia, are alſo greatly eſteemed, and by way of ex- 


* The title of this elaborate piece is, Inſcriptionum antiquarum Græca- 
un & ' Romanarum, quæ extant in Etrurie urbibus, Pars Prima, eas 
WeompleFens, que ſunt Florentiz ; cum totis Antonii Marie Salvinii, in pa- 
| 17 Leco Græcarum literarum Projeferis, Cura & 'fludio Antonii Fran- 
ici Gorii, Preſb. Flor. Baptifterii & Hcclgſiæ S. Joannis. Accedunt LXII 
up gemme literate, Sc. Florentia, 1727. fol. 
| 7 Or Zuincas. . 
= 


a 


cellence 


{cr; bed, 


tribuna; and after obtaining a proper licence or permiſſion, 
he allows thoſe from whom he judges there is nothing to ap- 
7 prehend, not only to take a particular view of every thing, 
but to examine them for weeks together. He likewiſe rea- 
© dily gives the beſt light and informations to ſtrangers, con- 
cerning the moſt remarkable pieces; on which occaſion the 
= drawers where the medals and intaglio's lie are brought out 
of the Tribuna into one of the adjacent chambers, as much 
more convenient for an accurate examination, It is needleſs 
to ſay, that for the great trouble attending ſuch a civility 
he expects a genteel acknowledgment, and I hope he is 
very ſeldom diſappointed. The lovers of medals and antiques 
= owe great obligations to the abbe Andreini and the marquis 
KRiccardi, for a publication of the ſixty-two antique gems in 
the great duke's cabinet, which are added to the firſt part of 
Salvini's ancient inſcriptions “. But we may promiſe our- 
ſelves à more perfect account both of theſe, and the other 
curioſities of Florence, in a large work in which a ſociety of 
learned men at Florence are at preſent engaged: It is to 
conſiſt of ten volumes in Folio, with the title of wh rs 
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cellence are called the three women,z, the firſt was canſort ta | 1 
the emperor Trajan, the ſecond was his ſiſter, and the third“ 


was daughter to the latter. Of the two firſt Pliny relates as 


a very extraordinary circumſtance, namely, that they lived 
ſeveral years in one houſe, equally beloved and honourcd, 2 


yet without the leaſt jealouſy, diſpute, ox contention “. P 
The heads 9 kings and heroes make forty-two pieces; 
2 


among which Perſeus, Maſſiniſſa and Cleopatra are of the 


greateſt value; The laſt integlis is of the greateſt beauty. 
Alexander the Great and Pyrrhus are Res 

in this collection. Here are allo forty intagli's repreſentin 
perſons in malks, twenty-eight philoſophers and poets, an 


near a hundred pieces of Pagan deities, all antiques. Among : | 


theſe laſt, Jupiter, Serapis, Neptune, and Pſyche are the 1 
moſt rare, but Serapis and 1 are beſt executed. Next Þ 
to theſe come fifteen very large antiques, among which, 


Jole cut in a chryſolite js the moſt valuable on account of the 


ſtone. Romulus in a cornelian, and Hercules in an ame- 


thiſt, are greatly admired. for their workmanſhip. The 34 


largeſt among theſe is a Pallas in a chalcedony as big as a 4 
middling ſnuff- box. Here is a tranſparent hard onyx with 
Apollo on one ſide and Mars on the reverſe; that on which 


Mars ſtands is white and convex. There are alſo more of 


the like, and other ſorts of gemnæ; and the number that 
is ſhewn depends on the traveller's N and curioſity, 
for they are not yet reduced into the order deſigned. f 
- Theſe intaglio's of the heathen gods are followed by the! 

mythological,” hiſtorical, and others, to the amount of 24 

thouſand. Among theſe are ſeveral of Heroules's labours; 24 
molt curious piece of Bellerophon killing the chimera ; the] 
Bacchanalia finely executed, and the ſun in the middle of the] 


Zodiac, which is a natural white circle in the ſtone, on the 
other fide of which is the goddeſs Bum in her car. _ 4 


modern intaghio's ſet in : 


* Plin. Panegyr. c. LXXXIV : Nibil eff tam pronum ad finultate;, 
emulatio, in feminis præſertim : ea porro maxime naſcitur ex con- 
— alitur equalitate, exardeſcit invidia,. cujus finis eft odium. Qu 
quidem admirabilius exiſtimandum eft, quod mulieribus duabus in una dum 
parique fortuna, nullum certamen, | cuutentis eft, Sc. X k 
Nothing is more apt to cauſe ſecret malice and hatred than jealouſy, 

* eſpecially among women: this ariſes from a cloſe affinity, is increaſed IÞ 


Here are alſo great numbers of 


c by quality and grows into envy, which at laſt ends in hatred. med 
| 


erefore it mag indeed be thought the more extraordinary, that two 
© ladies of equal fortune, living together in one houſe, never had any 
© quarrel, any diſpute, Sc. : ö 
N rings, 


iſe to be, ſecn ÞY, 
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a Siogs, and twenty-eight antiques. In the laſt place come 
'd the bas-relizf5, on precious ſtones, in which the modern ar- 
35 iijts cannot come in competition with the ancients. Of the 
<d Former here are but a hundred and twenty; whereas the an- 
d, Tient pieces amount to five hundred, and among theſe is a 
Hannibal of incomparable workmanſhip; a Laocoon allo 
s deſerves to be greatly admired. Here are alſo two exguilite 
he cammei, one of Hercules killing Cerberus, the other of ſe- 
). Feral little Cupids ſtriving to lift Hercules's club, and as it 
cn Fwere playing with it; the hero being at that time taken up 
10 brith his amours. Among the modern 64% relievo's on gems, 
are the heads of two Moors which muſt be allowed to be 
ng] nne pieces. Here are beſides very large pieces, ſome con- 
he Fiſting of one figure, others of a group or landſcape on ſar- 
t donyx, chalcedony, agate, onyx, cornelian, &c. 
| The laſt aſſortment of this kind conſiſts of twenty large 
the incomparable antique heads, particularly Livia, Auguſtus, 
ne- Agrippa, Brutus, Mareus Aurelius, F auſtina, and others in 
he! / relieuo upon gems of an extraordinary ſiae; but the 
S 2 bateſt, and alſo the moſt maſterly pieces, are Veſpaſian on a 
(xs Chalcedony, and Tiberius and Julia together on a gem of the 
LIC lame kin . | | 
: of BY All theſe cut gems, the whole number of which in their 
Several aſſortments amount to three thouſand, are kept in 
the above-mentioned rich cabinet, which, with its contents, 
is valued at ſix hundred thouſand Scudi *. 
As to the number of antique coins, here are at preſent c,1.4;on of 
i ſchree hundred and twelve medaillons, among which forty- medals, 
„a fue are of filver; the largeſt copper medaillon is a Julia, 
wife to Septimus Severus. The copper coins of the minor 
nadulus, or leſſer ſize, are no leſs than eight hundred in 
number, but thoſe of the maximus madulus, or largeſt ſize, 
amount to one thouſand eight hundred pieces. Thoſe which 
by the French are termed nicyen bronze, or middle-ſized cop- 
per medals, are two thouſand two hundred; and this claſs, 
@ becauſe of the Greek medals contained in it, is both the 
moſt valuable and curious. Among the ſilver coins or me- 
1 * are eight hundred aummi cunſulares, and about two thou- 
ſand others. | | \ 


ou: Tue affortment of gold coins conſiſts of ſixteen hundred Cold coins 
\tred, medals and fixteen medaillons ; Bianchi himſelf aſſured me 
t tw0 


© that the Jargeſt gold medaillon weighed a hundred and ſix- 


* About 127,000 pounds ſterling. | 
teen 
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teen Louis dort, and repreſents the emperor John Palæologus 
VII. who aſſiſted at the council of Florence. 2 
The gold, ſilver, and copper medals ſtruck in honour of 
Cities and ſtates amount to fifteen hundred pieces. In this 
claſs the gold and copper ones are the moſt rare. The whole 
collection is compoſed of fourteen thouſand antique medal; 
and eight thouſand modern. Of the modern pieces nine 
hundred are of gold, two thouſand of ſilver, of which the 
largeſt is of Coſmo III. and about three thouſand of copper; 
but the latter are not yet diſpoſed into proper order. One 
particular cabinet is appropriated to the preſent current coin 
of all the ſeveral parts of the world. 4 

An accurate examination of ſuch a multitude of curioſi. Þ* 
ties will require frequent viſits to this place. A ſmall gra. 
tuity to the door-keeper admits one at all times to the large 
gallery of ſtatues ; but as to the tribuna, the intaglo's and 
cammeo s, the medals and ſome other curioſities, a previous 
agreement muſt be made with Bianchi. 15 
The armeria ſecreta, or private armory, into which the 
great gallery opens, is not to be omitted, as a perſon of 21 
martial diſpoſition may be better pleaſed with it than with all 
the rarities of the gallery and tribuna. Here are ſhewn the 
armours of the princes of the houſe of Medicis, who for mi- 
litary atchievements however, do not make the moſt diſtin- 

| ſhed figure in hiſtory. We muſt except only Lorenzo de 
Medicis and prince Matthias, brother to the great duke Fer- fi 
dinand II. who ſhewed himſelf a brave officer in a thirty 
years war, and has here immortalized his memory by 2 
ſtandard taken from the duke of Weymar. On one fide of 
the enſign ſtaf are theſe words in German, Briſkly to it, 
© joyfully from it, and on the other fide, © God proſper us. 
On one ſide. of the ſtandard itſelf are theſe words in embroi- , 
dery, © All goes well with God's aſſiſtance, and on the other 
in Latin, Sine numine fruſtra, Without God all attempts 
are vain and fruitleſs: At the four corners of the ſame {ide 
are the letters B. D. S. M. i. e. Bernardus Dux Saxonie Mi. 
Here are alſo ſhewn ſeveral pieces of armour of the Perſian 
and Turkiſh cavalry, and bridles, quivers, &c. and alſo : We 
maſk belonging to à Turkiſh ſultana, taken on board 2 1 . 
{ſhip by the Floventinb gallies. The maſk is quite plain, but 

the quiver is ornamented with a few-chryſolites and turk- 
quoiſes. Here are likewiſe a ſet of Roman armour ; a ſword 
of Charles the Great; two piſtols," with a ſword and ar 
etto 
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ere ſo 
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letto in the ſame ſcabbard ; a zerzetto, or ſmall piſtol with a 
golden barrel, being a preſent from the emperor Leopold to 


Coſmo III. a muſket with a barrel of gold weighing nineteen 
pounds; a piece conſiſting of four piſtols joined together 


Which may be concealed in a hat, invented by Anthony of 


edicis ; ſeveral ſmall models of all kinds of fire arms; two 
urkiſh horſe-tails ; a ſaddle of king John Sobieſki ; prince 


EXRadzivil's bridle enriched with turkquoiſes ; an iron helmet 
Exwhich the keeper of the 7 pretends to have belonged to 


Hannibal, it having been found in the lake of Thraſimene; * 


the work with the characters ſeen on it being Arabic; ſome 
ſhields painted by Raphael, another which repreſents the 


Storming of a city by Julius Romanus, and another on which 
is a Medufa's head painted by the famous Vinci; the habit 
bf a Weſt-India king made of red feathers; a thong cut 
put of a ſingle buffaloe's hyde two hundred and ten ells in 


Jength. | 

; 2 a table of green and white marble ſtands a ſmall braſs 
Horſe, ſpringing up on his hind legs, done by Giovanni Bo- 
Jogna; a ſmall equeſtrian ſtatue of bronze by the ingenious 
Ferdinand Tacc. Along the wall of one of the chambers 
is hung the extraordinary mane of a grey horſe, preſented by 


harles duke of Lorrain to the great duke Coſmo III; it is 
Laid to be twenty feet, or according to others fourteen ells 
Jong; however, of ſeveral hairs which I took the liberty to 


In out, I could not find one that exceeded an ell. A few 


ears ſince Lord Ge had a ſet of grey horſes that uſed to 


Fun in his coach at London, the manes of which almoſt 


Iwept the ground. It is ſaid that about that time the Eng- 
ELſh government apprehending an inſurrection, thought the 
ublic ſafety required, that the horſes of all Roman catho- 


os ſhould be taken from them, as is uſual in ſuch junctures. 


Upon this my lord G----e abjured the Popiſh religion, and 
vas not a little rallied on that account, as if this change did 
* proceed from a conviction of error, but the love he bore 
V his fine horſes. The queen of England ſome time after 
Ballying him on that head, aſked him how he came not to 
prevail upon his lady to follow his good example? Towhom 


& * Hannibal's victory over the Romans is related at large by Livy lib. 
II, Orofius lib. IV, c. 15, Polybios lib. III. But it was not uſual 
r conquerors to loſe their helmets. In this action however, both ſides 
Pre ſo engaged that neither army, in the leaſt, perceived a pretty ſmart 
Erthquake which happened during the battle, t 

5 a 0 
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the lord Ge made this blunt anſwer, © As for women, te 
* madam, it does not ſignify what religion they are of” 
Fine altar Laſtly, a traveller muſt not omit ſeeing the altar in thi 
deſigned for lower ftory of the palace that we have been deſeribing, which 
St. Lau- is deſigned for the new chapel of St. Laurenee. It is not in. 
" deed quite finiſhed, yet is fo beautifully ornamented with li 
gems inlaid in the Florentine taſte, that one cannot ſufk.Þ 
Fees for ſee- Ciently admire it. The expence of ſeeing the gallery and theſe 
ing the ſeveral cabinets amounts to about forty pai *, of which the 
2 keeper of the medals and gems only for once ſhewing then 
Is entitled to fifteen, | os, £ 
Elaboratory, Neat this building is the fonderia, or the duke's elabora- 
tory for * operations, in which ate made thoſe bal. 
fams and effences which the duke ſends as preſents to foreigi buil. 
princes. Here, among other things, is ſeen a portrait o Pitti 
Anthony de Medicis as big as the life, with this inſeription; with 


Tagens confilio, fuctis Antonius ingens, 
Hic mira inſignem quem colit arte locus, 
Par Phabo medicas quo vires traxit ab herbis 5 
Eiternum fame lumen ab igne tulit. My 


© Here Anthony de Medicis, renowned for wiſdom and lai 
© magnanimity, uſed with ſingular ſkill to cultivate the uſe- 
ful art of chymiſtry ; the fire by which, like Phœbus, be A 
extracted medical virtues from herbs and ſimples, ha duil 
© given! to his reputation a blaze which lateſt poſterity ſnall in e 


© admire.” | 4 2 
Of this noble chymiſt ſomething more ſhall be ſaid in te of H 
account of the church of All-Saints. - ed, 


Ducal pa- The great duke's uſual place of reſidence is the Palazzo de eve. 
lace, or Pa- P etti, ſo called from the famil to which it firſt belonged. Its ; raoh 
e de front, on account of the rutic work and unhewn {tones of batt! 
8 which it conſiſts, makes no very beautiful appearance, but 12 8 
towards the court and gardens the architecture is tolerably 

elegant; particularly the diſpoſition of doric pillars in the fir with 

ſtory, of ionic in the middle, and corinthian in the third, Van 

which is very regular and ornamental. A great fault in the ſittin 

court is its extreme narrowneſs in proportion to the length Gios 

and height of the building. On the right hand of the en- Piece 

un mag- trance of this palace lies a large magnet, which Spon makes 


* About a guinea. 


to 
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en to weigh five thouſand pounds, but it has ſince been damaged 


by fre. The Swiſs guards here, upon ſeeing any foreigners Swiſs 
the approaching, immediately run to rub their halbards on this guacds. 


ich! Poad-ſtone, and afterwards hold them up with a range of keys 
hanging to them by magnetiſm. This artifice for getting a 
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in little money is exceſſively mean; but that the guards ſhould 

Min plain terms here, and likewiſe at the Palazzo Vecchio teize 

ic ſtrangers for a few pence, ſeems very little to comport with 

the the dignity and munificence of their maſter. ; 

cn Ina "ora in the court-yard of the Palazzo Petti, is a por- Statue of 
Rphyry ſtatue of Moſes, bigger than the life. Not far from Moics. 

„this ſtatue, in a corner on the left hand, is the repreſentation 


bal. of a mule in baſſe-relievo, which was very ſerviceable in the 
ion Puilcing of this edifice ; and in requital of his ſervice Lucas 


t of Pitti, the firſt proprietor of this place, erected this monument, 
on! wich the following inſcription : 
Lecticd lapides, & marmora, ligna, columnas, Monument 
1 [ | ＋ 1 ö and inſerip- 
Vexit, conduxit, traxit, & ifta tulit. 2 
to a mule. 


1 This laborious creature was ſerviceable in carrying and 
drawing on ſledges all the ſtones, marble, timber, and pil- 
an lars employed in this vaſt edifice,” 


mall in eaſe and plenty at the public charge, and lived eighty 
7 * 
years *. | 
= Over the baſſo-relievo of the mule is a fine antique ſtatue 


the of Hercules, The apartments of the palace are well furniſh- - 


Zed, eſpecially with fine pictures. The principal of theſe are 
0 de | ſeveral Madonna's, by Raphael and Andrea del Sarto ; Pha- 
Is rach giving Joſeph the golden chain, by the ſame ; four large 
es of battle- pieces, by Burguignone ; ſome other capital pieces, 
18 Roſa, and one by Rubens; St. Mark, by Fra. 
Bartholomeo; an aſcenſion- piece, by the fame; Leo X. 
with two cardinals, by Raphael; cardinal Bentivaglio, v4 


Vandyke; Luther playing on the harpſichord, with his wife 
n the fitting by him, and Bucer behind, overlooking him, by 
nath Giorgione; the virgin Mary, Chriſt, and St. John, in one 
en- piece, by del Sarto ; Mary Magdalene, by Leonardo da Vin- 
ak Nei; the life of the patriarch Joſeph, in a piece divided into 


Vid. Rhodig. lib. xiii, c. 51. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. viii. c. 44. 
t ſeveral 


„ he 3 A mule having ſignalized its ſtrength and alacrity in the Athenian 
Idi mule, 
has duilding of a temple at Athens, was afterwards maintained 
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ſeveral compartments, by Andrea del Sarto, and the annum. 
ciation of the virgin Mary, by the fame ; two ſmall Madon- 
na's, by Annibal Caracci; and ſeveral pieces, by the eld 


Palma, Titian, &c. 


Pietro Berettini di Cortona, who painted the cielings and 
frizes of the three chambers, called le Camere di Grove, 4 
Matre & di Venere has exhibited in them the heroic virtue 
of the family of the Medicis, in emblems taken from the 
Of theſe pieces, admired by al hi 
ornelius Bloemaert and James Blondeau haue 
publiſhed prints in fix and twenty copper-plates, which | 
Rome are ſold for fix /ud: and an half. The name of the 
celebrated artiſt Pietro di Cortona is here eaſily traced in the? 


hiſtory of the Pagan gods. 


connoiſſeurs, 


words Corona de Pittori. 


The apartments of the higheſt ſtory, and the Manſarde + 


afford a fine proſpect of the whole city; for the palace ſtand; one 


on a ſmall eminence, but on the garden fide increaſes fo, 
that parterres have been laid out equal in height to the ſecond 


and third ſtories. 


The duke's library in this building doth not want books; . 
but hey are in a very bad condition; the late keeper of it, 


Magliabecchi was well known in the republic of letters: He inti 


died on the 4th of July 1714, to whom, by only ſubſtituting 
ead of Genius, Owen's epigram on the 


the word 8 in 
univerſity of Oxford was very applicable. 


Nulla tuæ par Bibliothece eft altera: nulla 
Ingenio par eft Bibliotheca tuo. 


No other library can equal thine, 

Nor this thy boundleſs genius can confine, 

© Whoſe view extends o'er learning's ſpacious plain, 
And far ſurpaſſes 'all that books contain.” 


The Jeſuits and he equally hated each other; and he 
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and 
pain 


was particularly nettled at this character which they gave of | 


him: 


* The manſarde, or garrets with flatted roofs an the tops of the hou!cs, 
for ſervants rooms, do not derive their name, as ſome imagine, from 
Manſard, the famous French architect, as the firſt inventor of them; 


however, by his improvements he brought them into great vogue. He 
died in che year 1666. | 


4 


emp 
Fra 


in tl 


On- 


; g Ef Dodlor inter Bibliothecarios, ſed Bibliothecarius inter Doctores. 


e appears learned among librarians, but a library- 


keeper among the learned.” 


His own library made a very indifferent appearance, the 


books lying on the pri in heaps z, but by the aſſiſtance of 


his great memory, 


books on any ſubject that was talked of. The books which 
he frequently conſulted bore the marks of ſnuff, which he 


took to exceſs ; and others, which had ſerved him for plates, 


were daubed with yolks of eggs, which were his principal 
food. By the length of his nails he reſembled a Harpy. He 
very ſeldom changed his linen; ſo that when a ſhirt was 
© once put on, it remained as long as it would hang upon his 


back. As he lived in this fordid manner, and hardly ever 
waſhed: himſelf, it is no wonder that the offenſive effluvia 
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he omitted could ſcarce be borne with, but for the pleaſure 
of his converſation. If a liſt was to be publiſhed of learned 
and ingenious flovens, Magliabecchi would undoubtedly be 
intitled to the firſt place among them; but with many il- 
luſtrious names in his retinue, as St. Evremont, Poiret, 
Leibnitz, Schurtzfleiſch, Eckard, and many others of every 
age and nation, and in all branches of literature, arts, and 
ſciences. The nymphs of Parnaſſus muſt not have been 


over- nice to familiarize themſelves with ſuch a ſet of diſguſt- 


ful mortals. 
From the palace de' Petti there is a covered gallery for A covered 


? the great. duke to go to the Palazzo Vecchio, or old palace, gallery. 


where, through little private appertures, he can hear and ſee 
the tranſactions in the ſeveral courts of judicature. - This 
gallery is ſix hundred paces in length, Tix paces in breadth, 


| and eight in height, 


On the walls on both fides are hne 


paintings, exhibiting the moſt, remarkable actions of the 
| emperor Charles V. Philip II. of Spain, Henry IV. king of 
France, and the great duke Ferdinand II. The only fault 


in this gallery is, that it is not laid out in a direct line, but 
torms a great many windings and angles. | 


agliabecchi could immediately find the 


25 


Travellers who have a mind to ſee the gardens of the Gadeas, 


Palazza de' Petti, are attended by a Swiſs, who for a piece 
of money is very obliging and officious. This garden is 
alled i] Giardino di Boboli, and is no leſs than three Ita- 
an miles in circumference. The higheſt part of it has a 


moſt 
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moſt grand proſpect, particularly towards Poggio Imperiale, 

Large ſtatue à villa belonging to the great duke. The fineſt object here 
of Neptune. that ſtrikes the eye, is the large fountain facing the garden- 
front. of the palace, with a Neptune of marble bigger than 

the life, in a ſhell of Egyptian granate, thirty-fix feet in 
circumference. Three other ſtatues of the Ganges, Nile, 

and Euphrates, are repreſented in a ſitting poſture pouring 

water into the. ſhell. This admirable group was both in- 

vented and executed by Giovanni Bolo ia, a native of 

Douay. In ſome of the grottos and fountains in this garden 

Statues by are to be ſeen, among ſeveral others, four ſtatues, by Mi- 
__ ang Chael Angelo, which were deſigned for the monument of 
—_ great pope Julius II. but the artiſt's relation and heir thought they 
men. would be better diſpoſed of in a preſent to the great duke; 
a Cleopatra, in a reclining 'attitude, by Bandinelli ; Paris 

carrying off, Helen, and Hercules in the gigantic taſte, by 
Vincenzo di Roſfſi; Adam and Eve in marble, the latter 

leaning on Adam's ſhoulder, and hiding het face with her 

hands, whilſt Adam appears with a countenance full of me- 
lancholy, and his, eyes fixed on the ground. The grottos 

are falling to decay in ſeveral places; but nothing can be 

more inchanting than the alleys and covered walks of laure! 

and other ever-greens in this garden ; and every, part of it 


abounds with eſpaliers of orange, lemon, pomgranate- trees, 


and jeſſamine, which, by their beauty and fragrancy exhila- Þ 


rate the ſenſes. Here are alſo private water-works contrived 
for wetting ſtrangers, by way of ſport ; but this kind of ſport, 


all things conſidered, ſeems to me, like moſt others, not to] 


de very rational. Per” ee | 
Managerie On one ſide of the garden is the duke's managerie, where 


are kept oftriches, Chineſe geeſe, pheaſants, parrots, aud 
other exotic birds, and alſo Corfican deer, of a very ſmall 
breed. Here is likewiſe a kind of crane called Kurki, which 


forceing 111 
wild beaſts W f 5 p * f - * * 
into their St. Mark's ſquare, called Seraglio de' Lioni, every one o. 
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dens. theſe having, before its den, a long piece of groun to walk 


Way of ung. Long, tygers, panthers, bears, buffaloes, and ſuch 
e 


a dragon; for, by placing two or three men, with . 
torcnes 
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T torches in the belly of it, the fire ſeems to blaze through its 
open mouth and eyes, which ſo terrifies theſe creatures, that 
2 they are glad to run to any place of ſhelter whither they are 
driven. 
* . Not far from the Seraglio di Lioni is the duke's phyſic- Phyſic gar- 
garden, or Giardini de Semplicc, on which Coſmo I. laid den. 
out conſiderable ſums. The preſent keeper of it is Micheli, 
1- KT the great duke's botaniſt ; and on account of its curious exo- 
of tics, the members of the Academia di Botanica hold their 
en meetings there, 
i- Contiguous to this garden is the -anzge, or riding- ſchool rome 
of for the ducal family, with a carri#re of ſeventy-two common . 
ey paces in length; yet here is ſhewn a horſe that goes from one 
1 end to the other in five bing or leaps. Riding with the 
ris lance is practiſed here againſt a moveable wooden image, 
J which if the lance hits the ſhield in the centre, ſtands ſtill; 
ter but if the puſh be wrong, the machine whirls about and pu- 
ner niſhes the rider's failure with a ſevere blow. 
ne-! On the banks of the Arno near this place is an epi- 
tos taph on a ſtone, erected by the Venetian ambaſſador Capelli, 
be to the memory of his horſe *, which was killed on that ſpot 
irel in the year 1531, at the ſiege of Florence: 


fit Ofſa equi CAROLI CAPELLI 
N , Legati Veneti. 

Non ingratus herus, ſonipes memorande, ſepulchrum 
Hoc Titi pro meritis, hac monimenta dedit. 
Obſeſſa Urbe 
M.D.XXXT. Ia. Mart: 


* 


The emperor Adrian likewiſe honoured a horſe of his with the fol- 
lowing epitaph : 


Boryſthenes alanus, © The fam'd Boryſthenes, 
Cæſareus Veredus, © Great Czfar's Scythian fteed, 
Per equor & paludes © Who over plains, moraſles, 
Et tumulos Hetruſcos And high Etrunan hills, 
Volare qui ſolebat, © With rapid ſwiftneſs flew ; 
Pannomos nec ullus © Whom no Pannonian boar's 
Apros eum inſeguentem Huge tuſk could ever wound, 
Dente aper anti Nor ev'n his tail beſprinkle 
Auſus fuit nocere, © With his raging foam; 
Vel extimam ſaliva © Yet in his you Vigour, 
 Sparſit ab ore caudam, © 'Tho' found in wind and limb, 
t folet evenire : © His fatal hour arriv'd, 
Sed integer juventa, And here he lies interr'd. 
Inviolatus artus, | ' 


Die ſua peremtus 


Hoc fitus oft in agro. 
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periale 57 


Pra olino. 


Account of the Great Duke's Palace, 1 
© Here are depoſited the bones of a horſe belonging to 


© Charles Capelli, the Venetian embaſſador. For thy great 
© ſervices during the ſiege of this city, 


| © Thy grateful maſter, generous ſteed, doth raiſe 
© This monument to thy immortal praiſe, | 


© He died March 13, 1531. 


Without the city are two very fine palaces, called Pog- 
io, or Villa Imperiale, and Pratolino ; the former is but an 
Italian mile from the city, in a direct line from Porta Ro- 
mana, with a ſtately avenue, conſiſting of a double row of 
cypreſs and larch- trees leading to it, with beautiful vine- 
yards, convents, and villas on each ſide. At the entrance 
of this walk one ſees, upon two pedeſtals, ornamented with 
the imperial eagle and the Florentine and Auſtrian arms, 
Maria Magdalena, daughter of Charles archduke of Au- 
ſtria, and Coſmo II. her huſband. - Further to the right is 
ſeen the ſtatue of a lion rampant, holding a globe in one 
paw, and on the left a wolf giving ſuck; the former repre- 
ſenting the dutchy of Florence, and the latter the city of 
Sienna. Near a ſine piece of water here are two very large 
{ſtatues of the rivers Arno and Arbia, pouring water out of 
theirurns ; and likewiſe, oppoſite to thoſe, on four pedeſ- 


tals, ſtand the ſtatues of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Pe- 
trarch. Fronting the palace is a large ampitheatre with Þ 


cypreſs- trees, and a ſtone baluſtrade. On one fide of the 
entrance is a large marble ſtatue of Atlas, with the globe on 
his ſhoulders; and on the other fide a Jupiter of the ſame 
magnitude, graſping the thunder-bolt in his hand. _ The 
outlide of the palace indeed makes no very great figure ; but 
within, the apartments are very large and convenient. In 
the loweſt gallery are to be ſeen a porphyry head of Ale:- 
ander the Gear expiring, ſeveral buſts of Roman emperors, 
and four ſtatues of pagan deities. In the apartments of the 
lower ory are two pillars of green marble, ſpotted with 
black and white; the celebrated ſtatue of Adonis in white 
marble,” by Michael Angelo; and an admirable moſaic- 
work, repreſenting the baptiſm of Chriſt, in which, though 
it is not quite ſo large as a common ſheet of paper, are ſe- 
veral thouſand pieces of gems, in an exact imitation of 1 
fine picture. Near this hangs a crucifixion, enamelled with 
a variety of colours, from a deſign of Raphacl, which is 2 
| | mol 
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at FLORENCE. 


FR moſt exquiſite piece. The walls of the oratory are beauti- 
fully ornamented with inlaid-work ; ſeveral pieces in freſco, 
at FF by Volterrano; the other paintings in the chapel are by 
Aleſſandro Allori. In one of the chambers is an octangular 
table, of Florentine marble, with a ruin in the middle, and 

= ſeveral figures inlaid. Round it is a ſea, in which alſo are 
ſeen ſeveral fiſhes ſwimming. This table is like thoſe in 
the = library at Geneva, but not equal to them in beau- 
ty. Ihe porcelain- chamber is hung with excellent pictures 
in miniature, and the other apartments abound in fine por- 
traits; particularly a Venus by Titian, and a curious wax 
buſto of Hortenſia, aunt to cardinal Mazarin; the features 
are delicate, but the complexion ſomething dull and ſwarthy. 
In the ſecond ſtory, along the four ſides of the inward 
court, runs a gallery, adorned with a great many marble 
buſts, and fine portraits. It opens into ſeveral apartments, 
finely furniſhed, where, among other curious paintings, are 
four miſtreſſes of king Charles fl. of England; and Petrarch 
and his Laura, by Albert Drurer. Here are ſeveral valuable 
cabinets of tortoiſe-ſhell, ebony, cryſtal, mother-of-pearl, 
and coral ; likewiſe ſome pieces of moſaic and Florentine 


rer work. The furniture of this palace is in general very mag- 
y of nificent; but as there is ſeldom any. thing very curious in 
argc By theſe things, and as they are frequently altered, I ſhall not 
at of BY engage in a very arts deſcription of them. : 


n the tapeſtry of the audience-chamber are repreſented 
Pe- ſeveral princeſſes and great dutcheſſes of Florence, whoſe 
Wich faces and hands are as beautiful as if they were done with 
t the a pencil, and the cloaths are the very ſame as thoſe ladies 
De ON BW wore in their time. Here is alſo woven with the ſame deli- 
fame ¶ cacy Mary de Medicis, and her young ſon Lewis XIII. king 
1 hc Wof France. 

but The palace gardens are adorned with fine fountains, wa- 
- in ter-works, grottos, hedges of jeſſamin, ever-greens, and 
Alex-Worangeries ; but in winter, the latter are either covered or 
erors, Wtied together. Among the reſt, here is a particular ſpecies 
of oranges, of a deep red within and without, which ſeem 
to be a mixture of the peach and common orange. They 
are found in great quantities in the orange-gardens near 
teres in Provence“. The Villa Imperiale affords very no- 


The author is miſtaken in thinking this fruit a mixture of peach and 
e common orange. I found, upon enquiry at Hieres, near Toulon, 
hat theſe red oranges are produced by orange-trees grafted on pomegra- 


nate ſtocks. 
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Account of the Great Duke's Palace, &c. 3 
ble proſpects, as it ſtands upon an eminence, Further up} ? 
28 it ſtands is an old Franciſcan convent, called 5 
St. Matteo in Arcetri, the neighbourhood, of which is fa... 
mous for producing fruits and a generous kind of wine, called 
Verdea wine. 
Pratolino, the other ducal palace, is ſix Italian miles diſ. 
tant from Florence, and s in the way to Bologna; it 
was built by the great duke Francis, according to the fol- / 
lowing inſcription on the centre of the cieling of the great 


hall: 
Fontibus, Vivariis, Xyſtis N 
24 +1 Has edes | = #/ 
Franc. Med. Mag. Dux Etrurie II. 1 
Exornavit, = fi 
Hilaritatigue N li: 
Et ſui amicorumgue ſuorum remiſſioni animi m 


icaVit 


Anno Dom. M. D. LAN. 


© This houſe was adorned with fountains, canals, por- ar 

© ticos, and walks, by Francis de Medicis, ſecond great duke] hi 
< of Tuſcany, and dedicated to feſtivity and relaxation of th 
mind, for the uſe of himſelf and his friends, in the year v 
fre 

an 

tv 


L 


** 


71575. 


Here are ſome good pictures and fine furniture; but its tu 
chief beauty is the garden, with its viſtos, covered walks, in 
labyrinths, grottos, ſtatues, caſcades, fountains, and other 
water-works. If theſe laſt do not equal thoſe of Verſailles, Þ re; 
they have their beauty, and in ſummer time are the more fin 
agreeable on account of the exceſſive heat of the climate. co 
All theſe are deſcribed at large in the life of the great duke m- 
Francis, by Franciſco de Vieri, a Florentine; and though vif 
it is now near a hundred and fifty years ſince that duke's de- ac: 
_ ceaſe, yet every thing is kept up in the ſame order as he leftÞ tri 
it; for it is accounted ſuch a compleat work, that no en- thi 
pence 1s ſpared towards keeping it in repair. It is true, al- 
terations and additions have been ſometimes talked of, but mz: 
were never yet put in execution, 
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LETTER XIII 


di.. 
50%, Account of the Churches and other religious Build- 
rea. ings at FLORENCE, 


SIR, 


IHE churches in Florence amount to above a hun- Churches in 
= dred and fifty, and the convents to eighty-ſeven, . be- Florence, 
2 fides — hoſpitals. Among ſuch a multitude of re- 
2 ligious edifices, and in a country like this, many of them 
3 muſt neceſſarily contain things worth a traveller's obſer- 
vation. | 
The chief church is the cathedral, called S. Maria del 
Fiore, which is half as big again as St. Paul's at London *, 
and according to Raphael del Brune, the length of it is two 
hundred and ſixty-ſix braccta ; the breadth of the tribuna, or 
the croſs, an hundred and'ſeventy-fix'; and of the three na- 
vate, or naves, ſeventy-one. The height of this edifice, 
from the pavement to the lanthorn of the cupola, is a hundred 
and ninety braccia; and to the top of the croſs erected on it, 
two hundred and two; the whole circumference of the build- 
ing is computed to be twelve hundred and eighty braccia. 

This church was begun in the year 1294, under the di- 
rection of Arnulpho di Cambio, a diſciple of Cimabue, and 
finiſhed in the year 1445, Brunaleſchi being the laſt architect 
concerned in the building. Every part of it is covered with 
marble, except the portal, where a ſuitable magnificence is 
viſibly wanting. However, in the year 1688, it was, on 
account of the departure of the great princeſs Violanta Bea- 
trix, decorated with paintings relating to the council held in 
this church in 1439. 5 

On the ſide next to the Servita- ſtreet, over a door of re- Ancient 
markable-workmanſhip in ſculpture, is a large and beautiful — 
* According to Galilei, the great duke's architect (ſee Richardſon, 
p. 71.) the cathedral at Florence is four hundred and ninety feet long, 
>. and in height to the top of the croſs three hundred and eighty Engliſh 
- feet, The Roman foot, two of which make a Florence braccia, is leis 

than the Engliſh by fix lines. See Mz/or. 
| D 4. litho- 
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CHURCHES and other religious Buildings 


liths/tratum, or moſaic-work of the annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, by Domenico Ghirlandaio, and conſequently to be 
diſtinguiſhed from another annunciation of the ſame work, 
| by Gaddi, on the inſide of the main entrance into the] 


This admirable cupola, which is the work of Brunaleſchi, | 


** 


is octangular, and the breadth of each ſide twenty-five feet. 


Michael Angelo is ſaid to have been of opinion, that it was 
impoſſible to build another equal to it; but he himſelf con- 
futed his aſſertion, having ſurpaſſed it in the cupola of St, 
Peter's at Rome, which even exceeds that of Florence in! 
height, The paintings in the upper part repreſenting the 
manſions of bliſs, and below them the place of torments, were 
performed by Frederic Zuccaro, in which this fault is ob- 
vous, that the poſtures and attitudes of many of the figures 
are very indecent ; this does not very well agree with the idea 
of the reſurrection. . . | % 4 
Under the cupola is the choir, with the pillars of which Þ 
are intermixed the. ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, in white Þ 


* Hoh © Oo Qa ww = = 
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marble, by different. hands; but the beſt is St. James, by 


Jacobo Sanſovini. On the great altar ſtand three marble 
ſtatues,” bigger than the life, one of God the father fitting, 
the two others repreſenting the dead body of Chriſt ſupported 
by an angel; of theſe it 1s. ſufficient to ſay that they were 
done by Bandinelli. Behind this altar formerly ſtood tuo 
ſtatues of our firſt progenitors, by the ſame great maſter ; but 
the connoiſſeurs obſerved that Eve was improperly repreſent- | 
ed bigger than Adam. I think the church is of all places 
the leaſt proper for nudities, and on this account they have 
at length been removed to a private place near the prebenda- 
ries apartments. In this choir is alſo a marble pieta (or the 
Virgin Mary with our Saviour's dead body) being the lat 
work of Michael Angelo, and brought hither from Rome. 
On the right hand, near the main entrance of the church, 
is a marble buſto of the celebrated architect Philip Brunalei- 
chi, with this epitaph : 


Quantum Philippus architectus arte dædaled valuerit, 1 
hij us celeberrimi templi mira teſtude, tum plures machine di vin 
ingenio ab es adinvente documents efſe poſſunt, quapropter ob eu- 
18 ri auimi dotes fingulareſque virtutes xv. Kal. Maj ann 

MCCCCXTIT. tus b. in. corpus in hac humo ſuppoſatum gr aid 
Patria ſepeliri j uſſit. 
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I chitect Jotti, or Giotto, by Politianus : 


at FLORENCE. 41 

© Of Philippo the architect's uncommon ſkill in mecha- 

nics, the wonderful cupola of this church, as well as a great 

number of machines invented by him, are conſpicuous 

proofs z upon which account, and in conſideration of his 
extraordinary merit, endowments, and virtues, his grateful > 
country ordered his body to be depolited in this facred 

ground. April 17, 1446.“ | 


Near it is the epitaph of the celebrated painter and ar- 


Ille ego ſum, per quem pictura extindta revixit, [ 
Cui quam recta manus tam fuit & facilis, i 
Nature deerat, notre quod defuit arti, | 
Plus licuit nulli pingere nec melius. | | 
Miraris turrim egregiam ſacro ere ſonantem, | 
Hac quoque de modulo crevit ad aſtra mes. 
Denique ſum JoTTvs, quid opus fruit illa reſerre, 
Foc nomen longi carminis inſtar erit. 
Ob. An. MCCCXXNXTT. Cives poſe. b. i. 
NMCCCCLA AAA. 


Nature having given me a correct and eaſy hand, I em- 
* ployed it in reviving the extinguiſhed art of painting. My 
„ ſkill knew no other bounds than thoſe of nature; none 

painted more, nor executed their pieces better. Behold 
| that ſtately tower, from whence the conſecrated bells ſum- 


c 

. 

© mon us to divine worſhip ; it raiſed its aſpiring head to 
. the ſtars, according to a model invented by me. Laſtly, 
** lam Jotti, what can verſe ſay more? He died in the year 
| 1336, and his fellow-citizens erected this to his memory, as 
a reward for his merits, 1490. 


Giotto was born in 1276, and was one of Giovanni Ci- 


* 
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mabue's diſciples. 
On this ſide of the church is alſo ſeen the marble buſto n1.51ivs 
of Marſilius Ficinus, with this epitaph : Ficinus. 


En hoſpes ! hic eft Marſilius, Sophie Pater, + 
Platonicum qui dogma culpa temporum 

: Situ obrutum illuſtrans & Atticum decus 

: Servare Latio dedit, fores primus ſacras 

| Divine aperiens mentis actus Numine 

Vixit beatus ante Coſmi munere | 

Laurique Medicis, nunc revixit publico. 


S. P. 9. F. An, MDXXT. 


Stranger, 


CuvRcHes and other religious Buildings 


Stranger, behold ! here is Marſilius, the father of phib - 
< ſophy, who illuſtrated the works of Plato, which, by d. 
< fault of the times lay neglected and effaced with ruſt, ai 
c favoured Italy with a tranſlation of them, in which all the ar 
< Attic elegance and ſpirit were preſerved. He firſt, inſpiui - 
© by the deity, as it were, diſcloſed the ſecrets of the diving 1 
© mind. As he formerly lived in affluence by the liberal 
© of Coſmo and Lauro de Medicis, he now lives again H Ike 
© that of the public; the ſenate and people of Florence havin [oa] 
< erected this monument in the year 1521. | L iſt 


N 
Marfilius Ficinus, remarkable for the exceeding ſmallneſpiſa 
of his ſtature, acquired a great reputation both by a tranſi crip 
tion of Plato, and his followers Plotinus, Jamblicus, PſelluM 
and Syneſius, and by his own writing. He died in the ye 
1499, in the fixty-fixth year of his age. | 
ere are alſo ſeveral. monuments of the biſhops of th 
church; and the memory. of a council held here is preſery 
in the following inſcription cut in ſtone near the veſtry: 


| $ wh 
Adidas Ri putterian. Lf 

Generali Concilia Florentie celebrato, poſt langas diſputatiam 
unio Gracorum fatta eft in hac ipſa Ecclefe die VI. J Hi 


JACCCCXXXLX. prefidente eidem Concilio Eugenio Papa di 
Latinis Epiſcopis & Prælatis & Imperatore Conſtantinopolita 
cum Apiſcopis, Prelatis & Praceribus Græcorum in capioſo n 
mero,  ſublatiſque erroribus in unam eandemque rectam fidun 
quam Romana tenet Hcclgſia, conſenſerunt. 


For perpetuating the remembrance. of the happy unic 


© of the Greeks, which, after long debates, in the gener ider. 
council held in the city of Florence, was compleated i Pitas 
< this church on the 6th day of July, 1439, pope Eugen 
© being preſident, of that council, and the Latin prelats 
© and biſhops aſſiſting; on the other ſide, the emperor © 
© Conſtantinople, with the Grecian biſhops, prelates, anW * ( 
© nobles in great numbers, renouncing their errors, agreM Squ 
and conſented to the only right faith held by the Romi gra 
church.“ | adn 
hab 
That the Greek church, in the year 1439, relinquiſhed i wit] 
pretended errors, and agreed to an union with that of Romqi of | 
is a notorious falſity, adm 


0 


at FLORENCE. -43 
On "the right hand is a veſtry, with a ſtone roof placed | 
n an horizontal plane, without the leaſt curvature ; yet the 
Whole, together with the key-ſtone, is faſtened in the ſame 

te anher as in an arched or concave roof. | | 
ire On the left hand of the chief entrance is the picture piture of 
vine Dante Alighieri walking in the fields before his houſe, Pante. 
au ich a book in his hand. This old poet is ſtill in high 
deem among the Florentines ; and that part of the cathe- 
vin 32 around which he uſed to take his meditative walks, is 
I iginguiſhed with a white ſtone. | 
5 Near Dante is an equeſtrian picture on the wall, of the 
Ine pin general John Acutus (probably Sharp) with this in- 
= Icription: 

ul | 
obannes Acutus Eques Britannicus, Dux etatis ſug cautiſ- 


yer 

J nus & rei militaris Ae, habitus git. 

f th | Pauli Uccell: opus. | 

env 

y: < This is John Acutus, or Sharp, a knight of Britain, 


who was eſteemed the moſt cautious and expert general 
of his time. The work of Paulo Uccelli. | 


His arms are three muſcle-ſhells, argent. Near him is 

iccolo da Tolentino, repreſented likewiſe on horſeback. 

I cannot forbear adding the epitaph, in which the city of Epitaph on 
lorence teſtified her eſteem and gratitude towards Antonio an organiſt. 
quarcialupo, though no more than a ſkilful organiſt : 


Multum profecto debet Muſica Antonio Sgquarcialupo Orga- 

ile. Is enim ita arti gratiam conjunxit, ut quartam {1 2 
iderentur Charites Muſicam adſciviſſé ſororem. Florentina 4 Y 
itas grati animi 8 rata ejus memoriam propagare, cuj us 

nanus ſæpe mortales in dulcem admirationem adduxerat, Civi 

uo monumentum poſuit. 


Great are the obligations which muſic owes to Antonio 
Squarcialupo the - organiſt, who added ſuch beauty and 
grace to this art, that the three graces ſeemed to have 
admitted him among them as a fourth fiſter. The in- 
habitants of Florence, in gratitude to the divine raptures 
with which they were often inſpired by the harmoniouſneſs 
of his muſic, erected this monument in memory of their 


admirable fellow-citizen.? 


Nt: ar 


* 


Fine ftatues Near the church is a ſquare tower built with red, whir 


on the 
tower, 


1 Battifterio Oppolite to the cathedral is il Battiſterio, or St. Jobi 
— church, ſuppoſed to have been anciently a temple of Mil 


temple. 
Admirable 
braſs gates. 


fine ſtatues; particularly an old bald-headed man, by Don 


is alſo Abraham's intended facrifice of his fon Iſaac, by Di 
fr "= 


CaruRCcHe 53 and other religious Buildings 


and black marble; and on it are erected a great number: 


telli, which he uſed to call his Zuccone or bald-head, pri 
ferring it to his other ſtatues partly on account of the excy 
lency of the work, and partly becauſe of its great reſemblan 
to his intimate friend Giovanni Barducci Chierichini. He 


nato, or Donatello, as he was more commonly called fru 
the ſmallneſs of his ſtature. The heghtof this tower is (if 
to be a hundred and forty-four braccta. N 


It is of an octangular form, and has three gates of bn 
formerly gilt; on which ſeveral hiſtories of the old and nei 
teſtament are ſo admirably expreſſed in baſſo-relievo, that Vl 
chael Angelo, in the extaſy of his admiration, could ni 
forbear ſaying that they were worthy to be the gates of Pa 
diſe. | | ; 
On the moſt ancient of them is this inſcription, ſneuiu 
whoſe work it is: | | 


Andreas Ugolini de Piſis me fecit anno 1330. 


© Andrew Ugolini, a Piſan, was the artiſt that made n 
© inthe year 1330. 


The other two, which are alſo of finer workmanſhip, 
made by Lorenzo Ghiberti, a ſculptor and goldſmith of FHH 
rence, as appears by this inſcription under one of them: 


Laurenti: Cionis de Ghibertis mird arte fabricatum. | as 
Made by the ſurpriſing art of Lorenzo Cio Ghiberti. 780% 
The feſtoons in this work were executed by his ſon Bom N No! 

eorſa. All three ſeem to be made in imitation of the doo 120 


of the cathedral at Piſa, but may be ſaid greatly to ſurpaſs tal 
ori (Cp | a 
ver the chief entrance are three marble ſtatues repreſen ee 


ing Chriſt's baptiſm, begun by Sanſovino, and finiſhed une 
Vincenzo Danti. By the laſt mentioned artiſt are the thre ately 
braſs ſtatues, over the other door, of the decollation of ol liffor 
the Baptiſt. Over the third door are three ſtatues in bz M7 { 


Joh 


n the Baptiſt diſcourſing with a Phariſee and a Scribe: Near 
e main entrance is a fine pillar of granate, being a preſent 
Im the Piſans to the city of Florence. In the church are ſixteen 
ge pillars of oriental granate, and the monument of Bal- 
ar Coſſa, or, as he is ſtiled in the epitaph, John XXIII. 
Who was degraded from the triple crown by the council of 
Wonſtance, The braſs ftatue of him on this monument, as 
ewiſe the two others of marble repreſenting Hope and 
WEharity, are by Donatello, but that of Faith by Michelozzi. 
ne former was rewarded with a thouſand florins ; which 
s a very conſiderable ſum at that time *. 

The 2 cicling of this church is of moſaic work, repre- Old moſaie 
ng eminent perſons, and done by Apollonius a Greek, work. 
Bi ndrea Taffi, Gaddi, c. Here all the children born of 
Wriſtian parents within the city of Florence are baptiſed. 
Thc font is large and adorned with ſeveral beautiful mar- 

Wc ſculptures ; particularly a ſtatue of John the Baptiſt 
ding before it, by Gioſeppo Piemontani. The pavement 
ce church is inlaid, and on one fide of it are repreſent- 
me ſun and the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, with the fol- 
wing inſcription, which may be read backwards: ö 
. En giro torte Sol ciclos, et rotor igne, 


© Behold the ſun purſues his oblique way, 
And with his hery vortex brings the day.” 


On midſummer day at noon, the ſun is ſaid to be directly 
Foncentric to a ſolar diſk cut in a window oppoſite to this 
E&preſentation of that glorious luminary. 

Among the reliques of this church, the people worſhip 
Fith the moſt zealous adoration the finger with which it is 
Iretended John the Baptiſt pointed to Jeſus when he ſaid, 
{ Behold the lamb of God.” 


Bo Not far from the baptiſtery, in going from the Porta dall Monument 
don pera, is a pillar ſaid to be erected in 1408, in memory of 8 


uracle performed by the body of Zenobius biſhop of Flo- 


. miracle 
Ence, when it was removed from the church of St. Lau- ; 


eſen ce to the cathedral. The ſtory goes, that the bier hap- 
edening to touch an old withered elm in the way, it imme- 
threWately became ſound and clothed with the livelieſt verdure. 
ch lion ſays, that in the church of St. Maria Nipotecoſa 


ey ſhew a crucifix made of the wood of this tree. 


7 About 751. ſteling. 80 
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Miracle in St. Ambroſe's church is remarkable only for the mirac 
| favour of which was pretended, to, be wrought there in the year 1235 
| — © the wine left in the. chalice. by the negligence of th: 
|| prieſt was tranſubſtantiated, into blood, which is to this daf 
"ll preſerved as a molt venerable relique, This church belong 
of to the Benedictine nuns, and is alſo a parochial one, a circum 
1 ſtance, very, lingular in a nunnery church. 
il Church of Ig the church dell Annunziata, the walls and cloiſters an 
i the annun- hung with votive pigces of » Paper, wax, &c. It i 
1 alone not a little obliged to a miraculous image of the Viren 
Image of the ' 2 ge or | 8 
Virin Mary, which brings a good deal of money to the clersy 
May. The ſtory is, that the ſervants of St. Mary, or ſervite — 
to hom the church and adjacent convent belong, employ 
a. painter to draw the annunciation of the Virgin Mary ii. 
freſco ; but when. only the Virgin's face was wanting to finiiſi ei 
the work, the artiſt was extremely perplexed hoy to give i 
a ſuitable perfection; and falling aſleep under this diſquietueM ; 
of mind, when he awaked he ſaw the cauſe of his anxicyM 
removed, and the face completely finiſhed. This affiſtanel 
could not be ſuppoſed to come from any but angels; and fran 
the multitude of miracles daily performed by it, the FlorenW 
tines wonder how any one can doubt of the ſtory. Amory 
other things it is ſaid, that they who look on this pictun 
will never be troubled with fore or weak eyes. Probably 
another artiſt played the llecping painter a trick, which hf 
and the monks had the addreis of turning to their advantage 
or the whole may have been a contrivance of the painter him. 
ſelf, in order to get a name by being on ſuch good terms wi 
the angels. It is certain this piece is far from being an 2. 
gelic work ; the invention indeed 1s „the perſon an 
attitude of the angel proper and graceful, and the faintingo 
Mary at the fight of the heavenly meſſenger happily deſign-W 
ed; but the pencil work is none of the beſt, and even th 
wonder-working face is not to be compared with ſome hun- 
Ureds of pictures by hands merely human. This piece is c-W 
vered with three veils, and placed in a chapel with a multi 
tude of ſilver votive pieces hanging about it. This chap*Whi 
is curiouſly adorned with marble — a deſign of Miche. 
lozzi, and illuminated with above forty ſilyer lamps ans 
branches. Before the altar are two ſilver candleſticks of the 
height of a man, and on it are two large ſilver ſtatues repre 
ſenting two angels. Every part of the altar is covered wit 
bas-reliefs, and the tabernacle or repoſitory of the hoſt is ex: 
tremely rich, with a head of Chriſt painted on it by * 
* | 
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ach Sarto ; the pavement is of Egyptian granate and porphy- | 
Adjoining to the chapel is an oratory in a manner lined 

h moſaic work, made of pieces of agate, jaſper, oriental | 
Walcedony, Cc. q | 
It would be endleſs to give a particular deſcription of every other cha- 
Wape! ; all of them abounding in curious paintings or ſculp- pels. 

e The marquis di Feroni's chapel is particularly famous 
its ſtatues, as is the chapel of the Pazzi, at preſent called 
ndinelli's chapel, from a marble ſculpture by that celebrated 


gu itt, repreſenting the dead body of Chriſt ſupported by God 
WH Father. In the Cappella del Soccorſo is to be ſeen an 
n« mirable bronze crucifix, from a model of Giovanni Bologna. Bandinelli 


ch theſe extraordinary artiſts are buried in this church, to and Glos. 

> embelliſhment of which they ſo greatly contributed during 3 

ir lives. The roof is not arched, but the cieling is beau- 2 

Fully decorated with gilding and imagery, and in the cen- 

is a capital piece of the aſſumption of the virgin Mary. 

In a gallery of the convent contiguous to the church is Fine picture 

object highly deſerving a traveller's attention, which is the of a ma- 
adonna del Sacco, by Andrea del Sarto, and the maſter-piece nn. 

chat celebrated hand. It has been very well preſerved ; but 

Wconnoifſeur cannot but look with concern on the decay of 


cturWe other pieces here in freſco, by the ſame and other great 

bab ters. How this piece came to be diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 

h be ellation of del Sacco I know not, unleſs it be from the ſack 

age n which Joſeph in this piece is fitting. Andrea del Sarto Account of 
him as in a fair way of making his fortune in France, where Andrea del 
wie was employed by Franch f. but his wife would never let to. 


Wm reſt till he returned to Italy. At his leaving France, 
Wat prince entruſted him with conſiderable ſums of money 
1 r purchaſing fine pictures and ſtatues, which he was to ſend 
lig. France, but del Sarto embezzled the money, ſquandering 


n te away in a courſe of extravagance and debauchery ; and at 

hun t being deſerted by his wife and friends, he died of the 
8 c. ague at Florence, in the 42d year of his age. His buſto | 
nu!ti-nd epitaph are to be ſeen on the wall of another gallery in | 


us convent. 8 | 
Betwixt a hundred and a hundred and forty monks conti- Servita mo- | 
ally reſide here, and the apartments of the fathers conſiſt ****Y- {| 
| three rooms; from whence one may form a conjecture of 1 
e largeneſs of the whole building. The galleries are re- 
| 


* Vide Flor. le Comte Cabinet des Singularites d Architefture, Peinture, 
uhture & Graveure, tom, II. . 


markably } 
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Noſpital for © On one fide of the church of the annunciation is a larzW 
ſoundlings. hoſpital, deſigned chiefly for the ſupport of foundlings, wi, 


Fqueſitian 
ſtatues. 


Badia Fio- 
rentina. 


or Abbadia, belongs to it, as the moſt. ancient abbey in Fl. 


of the emperor Otho III. Sc. Here are alſo ſeveral ot 


and daily augmented with books. The order of the ſervit, 


Cnvrcnes'/and other religious Buildings 
markably lofty and beautiful, and the library is well ky, 


or ſervants of the bleſſed Virgin Mary,” derives its origi 
from Florence, it being firſt inſtituted by ſeven noblemen A; 
this city, of whom S. Filippo Benizzo was the chief, in tk 
year 1233. 


generally amount to near three thouſand ; it is under the ma 
nagement of a governor, whoſe authority alſo extends to (:. 
veral other charitable foundations. Wake et: 

In the center of the ſquare, before this church, is a ff Tell 
bronze equeſtrian ſtatue of duke Ferdinand I. by Giovan 
Bologna, of whoſe {kill the two braſs fountains alſo in thi 
ſquare are noble ſpecunens. 4 | L 

La Badia Fiorentina is a/convent belonging to the Bene 
dictine monks de Monte Caſſinenſi. The appellation Bad 


rence; for the founders of it were the counteſs Willa, an 


her huſband Hugo, grandfather. to Hugo king of Italy, u h: 
lived in the year 990. The latter has a ſtatue in the conven Woth, 
erected in 1617. The epitaph which is to be ſeen in HM the 
church, ſtiles him | Phi! 


Deo Othonis III. Impergtoris affinis ac Comes, Marchio 4 
deburgenſis Hetrurieque Prefeftus. 2 8 


Count Hugo, a near relation of the emperor Otho 
marquis of Anderburg and governor of Tuſcany.” 


He founded alſo ſix other convents, and died in the 3c 
1000. Several writers, not rightly underſtanding this cl 
taph, have made him margrave of Brandenburg ; but other 
to ſhew the manifeſt erroneouſneſs of ſuch a conjecturW 
affirm, that this inſcription was not in being till the 3 
1481, when it was compoſed by the monks, in order to al: 
a greater dignity to the deceaſed, by ſtiling him a grand 


monuments worth ſeeing, as that of Bernardo Giugni, Gi 
nozzo d' Agnolo, Pandolfini, and particularly of count Fay 
toni, privy-counſellor to the great duke, and his embaſſad 
at ſeveral courts, who died in 1725. The aſcenſion of i 
Virgin Mary in this church was painted by Vaſari. | 
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epi Carmine, or the Carmelite church, is not cieled, the 11 carmine : 
bi afters, Sc. of the roof, as in ſeveral other churches, being 


he ſee of Fieſo 
, Brocatello, and Seravezza marble. 


eaven, by Giovanni Battiſta Fog 


ann are depoſited is enriched with ſilver baſs-reliefs ; but the two 


Are what moſt attract the admiration of the ſpectators. 
Hf them repreſents St. Corſini reading his firſt maſs, and the 


„, & in te gloriabor. 


Huite uncovered ; but this disfigurement is abundantly com- 
enſated by the beauty and ſplendor of it in other parts; parti- 
Fularly of the Corſini chapel, where lies St. Andrew Corſini, 


Sho after Nang 


E. 


a regular of this convent, was promoted to 
It is entirely lined with the fineſt Carra- 


large marble baſſa-relievo, repreſenting St. Corſini carried to 
gini. Over it is repre- Jievo. 
Jented God the Father in his celeſtial glory, by Carlo Mar- 
The marble coffin in which the bones of the ſaint 


arble ſculptures in baſſs-relievo on each fide, by Foggini, 
ne 


Virgin Mary, attended by an hoſt of angels, appearing to 
Shim, and repeating theſe words, Servus meus es tu, quia elegi 
Thou art my ſervant, becauſe J 
have choſen thee, and in thee will I be glorified. In the 
other piece the ſaint is ſeen deſcending from heaven to aſſiſt 
the Florentines in the battle of Anghiari againſt the army of 
Whilippo Maria Viſconti, duke of Milan, eaded by Niccolo 
Piccinino. 
The convent of the Ciſtercian monks formerly belonged 
to a ſociety of nuns ; and here is ſtill ſhewn the cell where 
. Maria Maddalena de' Pazzi took the habit, and after- 
wards ſpent her whole life. In the year 1726, her ſtatue of 
white marble was erected in the court of the cloiſter, with an 
Wnſcription under it, tiling her St. Maria Magdalena Pactia. 
Un another court is a marble ſtatue of St. Bernard, and in 
che church are ſome good paintings. 


2 1- +» £208 


About ſeventy. Here are ſeveral good pieces of ſculpture ; 
and among other fine paintings are Jeſusled to his crucifixion, 


wn 


1 
# 
* 


Wy Battiſta Naldini ; our Saviour taken down from the croſs ings. 


a the Capella de Dini, by Franceſco Salviati ; and in the 


Euanchini chapel, the deſcent of Chriſt into the Limbus Pa- 
trum, by Angelo Allori, otherwiſe called il Vecchio Bron- 


The altar-table is a Two fine 


pieces in 


baſſo-re- 


The church di S. Croce belongs to the Franciſcans, and Church di 
is two hundred and forty braccia in length, and in breadth 5: Croce. 


by es, 7 Vaſari, in the Buonaroti chapel ; a dead Chriſt, Fine paiat- 


Eino. In this piece, on the ſpectator's left hand, the pain- The pain- 
ter has introduced himſelf ogling a woman oppoſite to him, ter's miſtreſs 
ho is ſuppoſed to have been his miſtreſs, who perſonates 


in a religious 
iEture, 
E Eve, : 


FA "= > 
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Eve, and is drawn at full length; whereas the other figur« 

are but imperfectly ſeen, and of great numbers, only the face: 
are exhibited to view. | | 

Fault in a- In another chapel belonging to this church, is a picture q 

nother pic- Our Saviour at table with his two diſciples at Emaus, by Sant 


rue. d Tits, who, in my opinion, might have left out the cu n 


under the table, and the naked boys, one of which is play. 
g with a dog. x i 
Pictures by this church are alſo ſeveral pieces by Cimabue and Gi. 


Cimabue, otto, the ever memorable reſtorers of the art of painting in Wi 


* the thirteenth century. : 
"Phe pulpit is adorned with beautiful bas-relrefs in whit: WM 
marble ; and amidſt all the . of the Niccolii 


chapel, one cannot but admire five marble ſtatues of Aaron, wi 
Moſes, - Chaſtity, Prudence, and Humility, by Francavill., Jo 


a Fleming. 5 4 
Monument The marble monument of Michael Angelo Buonaroti ex. We 


of Michael hibits his buſts above, and underneth it are painting, ſculp. N hi 


Angelo. ture, and architecture, in attitudes of grief. Sculpture ſtands 
in the middle, but does no great honour to Valeria Cioli, 
the ſculptor. Giovanni dell Opera has been much happier in 
his execution of the ſtatue reprefenting Architecture; and 
this again is ſurpaſſed by that of Painting, which, together 
with the buſto made by Battiſta Lorenzo, alſo called Battiſta 
del Cavaliere, from having been a diſciple of the Cavaliere 
Baceio Bandinelli *. I ſee no reafon why Miſſon and ſome 
writers ſhould ſpeak fo lightly of this monument. ; 

Account of Michael Angelo was born in the year 1474, at Chiuſi, 23 

Michael village not far from Arezzo in the dutchy of Florence, and 

— Bu- died in 1563, in the goth year of his age, univerſally eftecm- Wei 

ce cd, and in the higheſt reputation. His corpſe was brought 
from Rome to Florence, at the expence of the great duke, 
and interred in this church. Such is the veneration which 


his countrymen ſtill entertain for him, that both in writing be 


and common converſation, he is ſtilled 7! diving, or the di- 
vine Michael Angelo. His houfe at Florence is ſtill inhabited 
by the ſenator Buonaroti, one of his deſcendants, who is at 
this time one of the moſt learned perſons in all Italy. The 
Buonaroti family is of genuine nobility ; and the father of 
our great artift uſed to ſtile himfelf Ludov. Buonaroti Simo- 
ni, of the ancient family of the counts of Canoſſa. Michael 
Angelg's parents accordingly deſigned their ſon for a profcl- 


* See Richardſon, 


ſion 
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ar; for which hey judged more ſuitable to their noble rank than 
ace; painting and ſculpture ; but by his continual intreaties he 
Eprevailed upon them to gratify his natural inclination and the 
e of bent of his genius, and was committed to the inſtruction of 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, a painter of Florence. It is re- 
markable, that his patents removing to Florence ſoon after 
lay. {his birth, they ſent their ſon to be nurſed in the village of 
ettignano, three Italian miles from Florence, where the 
ęreateſt of the inhabitants were ſtone-cutters or ſtatua- 
Vries, which laſt was alſo the trade of the nurſe's huſband. 
EThus Michael Angelo in his very infancy and childhood 
e ſcarce ſaw or heard any thing but what related to ſculpture. 
he love of that art which Je had, as it were, ſucked in 
with his milk, remained unalterable, and was ſeconded by 
ſo admirable a genius, that very few can be compared to 
him. 


8 8. 
Nr 


hiſtorian Leonardo Aretino, with this inſcription: 
q Poſtquam Leonardus e vitd migravit, Hiſtoria luget, Eloquen- 
toll, . muta 72 ferturque MAuſas tum Græcas tum Latinas lacrymas 


by : zenere non potuiſſe. 
* Since Leonardo removed out of this life, hiſtory mourns, 
tin: WE cloquence'is mute; and it is ſaid, that neither the Grecian 


nor the Roman muſes could refrain from tears.” 


His proper name was Leonardo Bruni, that of Aretino 
being given him from Aretio, the place of his nativity. He 
fi, Vas ſecretary to pope Innocent VII. and his four ſucceſſors, 


and Wand afterwards ſerved the city of Florence in the ſame capa- 
em Pi. He died in the year 1444, and in the 74th year of his 
ug tk MAI. . 

uke, Oppoſite to it is another monument, the ſculpture of 
hich Nrhich is by Deſiderio Settignano. Some look upon this to 
iting Nhe deſigned for Carolo Marſupino, a ſecretary to the repub- 
di- Nic, whilſt others think it was erected to the honour of Ca- 


olo Aretino. The epitaph is as follows, and mentions only 
he chriſtian name of the deceaſed. By | 


a0 Sifte, vides magnum, quem ſervant marmora vatem, 
TL Ingenio cujus non ſatis orbis erat. | 

9 Dug natura, polus, que mos ferat, omnia novit 

: 1 Karolus, etatis gloria magna ſud. 

28 Auſonie & Grajæ crines nunc ſoluite Muſe, 


Occidit heu ! weſtri fama decuſque ehori. 
ſion A | RS Tra- 


In the church di St. Croce, is the tomb of the celebrated 2 


2 „ 


— — 77 — 


Calileo, 
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Travellers]! you here behold a great poet confined with. 
© jn this marble ſhrine, to whoſe genius the univerſe itſel 
© was not equal. Charles perfectly knew and comprehende(We 
© whatever the earth produces, the heavens exhibit, or hiſto- 
ry relates; ſo that he might be juſtly ſtiled the glory d 
< his age. Ye muſes of Italy and Greece ! now melt in tear; F® 
© and ſhew every ſign of grief; the glory and ornament oF. 
* your celeſtial choir is now, alas, no more!” 


, o | 
Laſtly, I cannot omit inſerting the following epitaph iſ [ 
the marquis Franceſco Nicolino : al- 


Franciſcus Nicolinus Jo. F. Sen. 
Campellæ Marchio, 


Ferd. II. M. D. Etrur. ad Urbanum VIII. Pit 
xXxIII. annos Orator, Aua 

VJiſu & auditu juxta venerabilis, 5 1 
Iraſci, & ſimulate neſcius; A 8 

Rome, ubi vis magna eminent, « uk 


Emicuit, 
Facilem, Prudentem & Integrum, 
Magnum libenter credidiſſes. 
Melior «ft ſapiens viro forti, 
Et ſui dominator urbium expugnatore. 
| TRY Nicolinus Marchio 
| atri opt. poſuit 
A. MDC LAV. 


© In memory of Franceſco Nicolino, eldeſt fon of Jobi 


marquis of Campella, envoy from Ferdinand II. great duke „ 

of Tuſcany to pope Urban VIII. for the ſpace of twenty - 8 
three years; a perſon who could not be ſeen or heard with- 1. 

out reverence, fuperior both to anger and diſſimulation 8 
He was diſtinguiſhed and admired even at Rome, where % 
the number of great men almoſt extinguiſhes admiration: Ry 


prudence, magnanimity, mildneſs, and integrity ſhone [ 
conſpicuous in him. A wiſe man is preferable to a bra 7 
man; and he who overcomes himſelf, to him who conquer: 
cities. To the beſt of fathers, Philip Nicolino, erecict 
this monument in the year 1664.” 


A ana a AA AA A „ 


The tomb of the celebrated aſtronomer Galileo, a Floren- 
tine, is in the ouitzate Chapel of the convent belonging to 


this church. This convent has a good library, particular 
| ; 0! 


2 of manuſcripts, and is conſtantly inhabited by above a hun- 
Wired monks... One of theſe fathers is always at the head of 


ominions the Franciſcans have that weight in the inquiſition 
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e inquiſition; and every-where throughout the great duke's 


zh of 


cannot but be looked upon with an evil eye by the Do- 


Minicans, who in other countries have the ſole management 
f that office. 

The large ſquare before the church di S. Croce, in carni- 
Fal-time, is full of all ſorts of diverſions, particularly a kind b 
1 play at ball or tennis, at which the young nobility are ; 
Fond of ſhewing their dexterity. 

That part of the city about 8. Croce is alſo called Villa Villa Gibel- 
Pibellina; for the Gibelline party moſtly retreated to this ina. | 
« uarter in troubleſome times. | 

In the piazza before the church of S. Felice is a pillar Church of 
bf Seravezza marble, finely variegated, erected by the great &. Felice. 
uke Coſmo I. in memory of a victory gained near Marcia- 

go. Some good paintings are to be ſeen in this church, eſ- 

$ecially a piece by Salvatore Roſa, of Chriſt holding out his 

Sand to St. Peter ſinking in the ſea. 

Before the church of St. Felicita ſtands a granate pillar, st. Felicita. 
J/ith a ſtatue of St. Peter the martyr on the top of it. The 
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murch, beſides ſeveral good pictures, is remarkable for a 
mofaic-work by Aleſſandro Barbadori. _ 
On the pjazza, or ſquare, before the church of St. Lau- Bafa di S. 


nce, ſtands the Baſa di 8. Lorenzo, which is a very large Lorenzo. 
edeſtal of white marble, on one fide of which is the arms 
f the Medicis, and on the other a maſterly piece in - 
evo, repreſenting captives and ſpoils taken by John of 
edicis, father of the great duke Coſmo I. The other two 
des have no ſculptures nor inſcriptions. This is the work 
f Bandinelli, as is alſo the ſtatue of John de Medicis, which 
to ſtand upon it; but as it is not finiſhed, it is ſtill kept 
the Palazzo Vecchio. | 

In the gallery of the conyent of St, Laurence is the monu- 
ent of Paulus Jovius, with this inſcription : 6 


Paulo Jovio Novocomen. Epiſc. Nucering The epitaph 
Hijtoriarum ſui temports Scriptori of Paulus 
Sepulchrum, quod ſibi teſtamento decreverat, Jovius, 


Poſteri ejus integra fide poſuerunt 
Indulgentia maximorum optimorumgue 
Coſmi & FHranciſci Hetruriæ Ducum. 

Anno M.D.L XXIV. 
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To Paulus Jovius, a native of Lombardy, and biſhop 
© of Nocera, who faithfully wrote the hiſtory of his own 
© time, his deſcendants, purſuant to his will, and with the 
< pracious permiſſion of the beſt of princes, Coſmo and 
Francis, great dukes of Tuſcany, have erected this monu- 


ment in the year 1574. 


The marble ſtatue of Jovius, on this monument, is the 
work of Antonio di S. Gallo. 3 
This convent owes the greateſt part of its peputation to 
rary, partly collected by 
Lorenzo de Medicis, who twice fent John acer - Greece 
for that purpoſe ; and part! Clement VII. and the 
great duke Coſmo I. The 2 of the library, which 
is eighty braccia long, and twenty broard, was taken from 
a * 8 of Michaet Angelo, and over the entrance is this 
inſcription: | 


Des prefidibuſque fumiliæ Divis Clemens VII. Med. Pon. 
Max. libris eptimo fludio majorum & ſuo, undique conguiſiti 
Bibliotbecam ad ornamentum Patriæ & Civium ſuorum utili- 
tatem DD. 1085 

Bibliothecam hanc Coſ. Med. Tufſcorum Magnus Dux J. 
per ficiendam curavit, An. D. MDLXX. III. Id. Fun. 


To God and the patron ſaints of the houſe of Medicis, 
c and to be the ornament of his country, and for the benefit 
< of his fellow-citizens, pope Clement VII. of the houſe of 
s Medicis, dedicated this library, conſiſting of books col. 
? lected from all parts of the world by. the care of his anceftors 
< and himſelf. ; Tr | 

< Coſmo de Medicis, firſt great duke of Tuſcany, com- 
f pleted this edifice on the 1xth day of June, in the year 
* 1570. | | 


The manuſcripts in this library are ſaid to amount to four- 
teen thouſand eight hundred : among theſe, however, are 
forty or fifty books printed before the ſixteenth century, which 
on that account are looked upon as manuſcripts. In this 
number is the bible publiſhed in 1462, in two volumes, 


by John Fauſt; and this edition has been fold to the curious 


for ſome hundreds of ducats. Among the remarkable printed 
books is Liber Organicus Aftronomie@ Europe apud Sinas re- 
ſtitutæ ſub - Imperatore Sino-Tartarico, Cham Hi appellats 
: | + N Aut. 


1 


| ut, P. Ferdinando Verbiaſt, Soctet. Jeſus Academic Alrono- 
Trice in Regia Pekinenſi Præſcto. Anno ſalutis MDCLVIII. 
It is printed on a very thin Chineſe or {ilk paper, and neatly 
bo nd. 

The moſt curious manuſcript in this library is a Virgil, 
ſuppoſed to have been written in the fifth century. The four 
Series uſually placed at the beginning of the printed copies, 


the I ego gr quondam, c. and likewiſe twenty-two ſuſpicious 
&crſes in the ſecond Æneid, beginning at Tamgus adeo ſuper 

n tou eram, are not to be met with here. This has alſo been 
d by obſerved by Mr. Addiſon, who has likewiſe made ſome inge- 


nious remarks upon it. | 

Here is a manuſcript Homer, with a gloſs interlined, ſaid 
o be five hundred years old; but I doubt whether two hun- 
red may not fairly be deducted ; the gigſ being written by 
Theodore Gaza, as appears from the laſt two Greek verſes, 
pf which the following is an exact tranſlation : 


D, Eloquia pollens Gazes & amore Philelpho 
ſit 1 Hunc mibi Franciſco Theodorus ſcripſit Homerum. - 


The eloquent Theodore Gaza, my dear friend, wrote 
this Homer for me Francis Philelphus,” 


Here are alſo a Rabbinical comment on the Old Teſta- 


lies. Went, and yery elegantly written in the year 1390 ; a Syriac 
neſs. NVaanſlation of the Goſpels of the ſeventh century, but Ma- 
ſe of "122 ſays, that the character is that of the ninth century; 

1. manuſeript of Tacitus of the eleventh, and Livy's hiſtory, 


onſiſting of twenty-three volumes; but thoſe pieces which 
are wanting in our printed copies are not to be found in this 
manuſcript. As for Bernard: Oricellarii de Bello Italico Com- 
mentarius, it was printed in quarto, by John Brindley at 
London, in the year 1724; but not fo correctly as I could 
iſh. The ſubject of this work is the war of Charles VIII. 
king of France in Italy. In the manuſcript of Valturius de 
e Militari are ſeveral deſigns ; but part of this work has been 
publiſhed as far as the letter to ſultan Mahomet, Petrarch's 
letters, written by his own hand, are alſo to be ſeen here; 
theſe have been printed: likewiſe Boccacio's novels, written 
in the year 1384, is kept in this library, Here is alſo a 
uge Greek volume, perhaps unparalleled in its kind, which 
beats of the chirurgical operations of the ancients, ſuch as 
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| church, 


veral figures. A catalogue of the Greek and oriental manu. 
ſcripts in this library was publiſhed in folio at Amſterdam in 
1622, by William Lange, a Dane; but a fuller account q 
its moſt curious manuſcripts is to be met with in Luke Ho]. 
ſtein and cardinal Norris. The books here are not locked 
up in archieves, but chained on long deſks, where every on: 
is allowed to fit down and read and write at pleaſure. 
St. Lau- In St. Laurence's church, on the wall to the left hand g 
xence's the main entrance is a marble monument, with fine bronze 


feſtoons, by Andrea Verrochio, on which is this inſcription: 
Petro & Fohanni de Medicis Coſmi PP. F. HMV. S. 


© To Peter and John de Medicis, ſons of the great duke 
* Coſmo, this monument is erected ; but it it not to beloy F 
© to their heirs. | Tpul 


Tragicalhiſ= Peter and John de Medicis were ſons to the great duke: Ele 
* of the Coſmo I. the former died in the Spaniſh ſervice, but the latt: N lad 
orentine . . 

princes, Was made a cardinal, though he was but nineteen years ol 
at the time of his death, the circumſtances of which cauſed : tim 

very great affliction to the whole family. As he and his brothe 

Garſias were out one day hunting, they happened to quarrel; ma 

or, according to others, the latter being of a furious mi-. by 

lignant diſpoſition, watched an opportunity of ſurpriſing oth 

his elder brother, to. whom he always bore a grudge, ant | 

ſtabbed him with a dagger. After this murder, Garſius re- for 

turned to his companions, neither his countenance nor be- cie 

haviour betraying any thing extraordinary to have happene!.W fl 

Prince John's horſe, ſoon after, returned without his rider, WM tu: 

and the company, by tracing the print of the horſe's fect, Wh an: 

found the prince lying dead on the ground. When the riv 

news of this unhappy event reached the great duke's ears, is « 

he gave orders that the ſuſpicious part of the affair ſhould] ita 

be kept ſecret, and cauſed it to be given out that his ſo no 

died ſuddenly in an apoplectic fit as he was hunting; bu rep 

he ordered the body to be brought into an apartment in th pre 

palace, and his other fon Garſias (from whoſe malignityM ſca 

and depravity of mind he ſuſpected the true ſtate of the affai 

to be immediately ſent for. Being charged with the mu- tra 

der, he at firſt audaciouſly, and with no ſmall reſentment du 

denied the charge; but being brought to the body of tb 16 
deceaſed, which, at the preſence of the murderer began in 

bleed afreſh, he threw himſelf at his father's feet, and br the 

elle 


ed the fact. Upon this, Coſmo admoniſhed his ſon to 
all upon God for mercy ; adding, That he ought to ac- 
nt of WS count it a happineſs that he was going to loſe that life, of 
$ which he was now become unworthy, by the hand of him 
alone from whom he had at firſt received it.“ At theſe 
words he took the dagger from Garſias's fide, which he had 
made uſe of as the inſtrument of his unnatural revenge, and 
Iplunged it in his ſon's heart, who fell down clofe to the 
lead body of his brother, and expired. This happened in 
1562, Garſias being then but fifteen years of age. Very 
few were privy to this melancholy tranſaction, and it was 
S. Niven out, that the two brothers were ſuddenly taken off by 

1 contagious diſtemper which at that time raged in Florence. 

NL o put a better gloſs on this tragical event, they were both 
buried in great pomp; and Garſias was honoured with a 
public funeral-oration, but whether he lies in the ſame tomb 
with his brother J have not been informed. The dutcheſs 
Eleonora, mother of theſe two princes, a very excellent 
lady, was ſo affected with the tragical death of her two 


duke 


elonz 


duke 
latter 


rs c fons, that ſhe ſurvived them but a few days. Coſmo at that 

iſed time had three other ſons living. 

rothe In St. Laurence's church are two pulpits ſupported by Two fine 
arrel; WW marble pillars, and adorned with five pieces in baſſs-relievo, pulpits of 
m- by Donatello: Theſe pulpits are placed oppoſite to each bronze. 
riſing other. 

„ and In the new veſtry of this church are ſhewn the tombs of very. 

us re. ſome princes of the houſe of Medicis; of which, it is ſuffi- Fine ſculp- 
or be · cient to ſay, that they were done by Michael Angelo. The ute. 


ene. firſt of theſe monuments is juſt at the entrance and perpe- 
rider, WF tuates the memory of Julian de Medicis, duke of Nemours, 
feet and brother to pope Leo the tenth, where the ſtatue of Night 
n the rivals the fineſt pieces of antiquity. The ſecond monument 
; ears, is of Lorenzo de Medicis one of the dukes of Urbino. The 
ſhould ſtatues of theſe two princes are finiſhed pieces, which can- 
is (ori not be ſaid of three other ſtatues here, ſuppoſed to 
; but] repreſent morning, noon, and evening ; as, without, being 
in th: previouſly acquainted with the ſculptor's deſign, one would 
1nit ſcarce knov/ what to make of them. | 


affait Behind the high altar of St. Laurence's church is the en- New burial- 
mu- trance into a chapel or burial- place deſigned for the great place of un- 


{ment dukes of Florence, which has been begun ever ſince the year appr 
of the 1604. At firſt three hundred perſons were daily employed cence. 


gan {0 
d con- 
feite 


in this work, but this number has ſince been reduced to ſixty, 
though the ſtated yearly ſum expended in this building is 


eighteen 
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expence of each cuſhion is ſaid to be ſixty tho 
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eighteen thouſand 2 *. It is ſcarce half finiſhed yet 
and thus we have * the ew family 78 vrhilſt all tau 

mpous preparation for the reception o princes aft 
Their CS 15 ſtill unhniſhed, 3 3 
Thus much js certain, that there is not a chapel in th 
whole world which can be brought in competion with ; Wi. 
wheneyer it is completed. The form of it is octangula lo 
and its circumference a hundred and forty braccia, the height Wi 
aboye ninety, and the diameter forty-eight +. The altre 
which is adorned with /aprs lazuli, jaſper, chalcedony, po-. 
hyry, and other precious ſtones, is near finiſhed, The F 
— degli Uffici will take up one ſide; another ſerves for thi 
entrance, and will be laid open, that the proſpect of the 
church may not be intercepted. The other fix are to be cu 
filled with the mauſoleums of fix of the great dukes. Th 
whole chapel js in a manner lined with agate, chryſolite, Wh; 
onyx, lapis lazuli, chalcedony, amethyſt, porphyry, jaſper, 
touch-ſtone, and other precious ſtones. The lower part d 
the walls are every-where incruſted with very fine Sicilian 
jaſper, with green and yellow veins, and above this, is ared 
Fa marble variegated with white ſpots, and extreme. 
Iy difficult to be poliſhed. Betwixt the tombs, the inſcrip- 
tion belonging to each of them is of chalcedony inlaid in req 
porphyry, and the fineſt ivory is not whiter than theſe letters, 
every one of which coſt three Spaniſh piſtoles 7. The Sar. 
cophagi on ſome of the monuments are of Egyptian gra- 
nite, which is.of a deep red colour, and very hard, and 
others of oriental granite. Upon the Sarcophagi are cu- 
ſhions of red jaſper profuſely enriched with jewels : the 
nd Scudi \, 
At each end of theſe cuſhions lies a regal crown glitter- 
ing with pearls, diamonds, and other jewels of immenſe 
== Laſtly, the bronze ſtatues of the great dukes, for 
whom the monuments are erected, ſtand in niches of 
touch-ſtone ; and every ſtatue is hive braccia, or ten Roman WM + 


feet high. The mauſoled are ſeparated from each other by 


double rows of jaſper columns, with capitals and cornices of 


braſs gilt; and between theſe pillars are placed large urns of WW x, 
Corſica jaſper, with green and white veins inlaid with Flo-WE 
rentine work. The walls are ornamented with the arms ot * 
the principal citics in the duke's dominions of the ſame work. N 

o 


About 4550 l. Rerling. + A Florence Bracci is nearly equal 
to two Engliſh iet. 1 About 2 l. 235. 9 d. ſterling, $ About 
12,500 pounds ſterling. | | 


The an; 


at FLORENCE. 


; he lion in the arms of Pienza is made of oriental jaſper, 


ec horſe in thoſe of Arezzo is of grey tranſparent Flanders 
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Puch-ſtone, and the lilly in the arms of Florence is repre- 


nted in red coral; and over the arms are the names of the 


eſpective places to which they belong. The cieling is ta 
e entirely covered with lapis lazuli, which with its azure 
EL lour and golden veins will exhibit a beautiful reſemblance 
che ſky beſpangled with ſtars. The monument which is 
$careft being ed, is that of the great duke Francis II. 
ad from this an idea may be formed of what remains to be 

Done. The above-mentioned Sarcophagi, each of which is 
hade of a . iece of granate, are only deſigned for 

y © 


omp; the every one of the dukes being lajd perpen- 
;cularl under his reſpective monument, in a vault, the 


Lies of which are divided into ſmall chapels. Here is a 
Shite marble crucifixion of Chriſt of excellent workman- 
Ship; the crucifix was done by Giovanni Bologna, the Vir- 
tin Mary ſtanding under it, by Michael Angelo; and St. 


ohn by one of the latter's diſciples, 


ins, has ſeveral fine paintings by Pietro Cavallini Romano, 


anti di Tito, Fra. Bartolomeo della Porta, Paſſignano, Ci- 
boli, and other celebrated maſters. The chapel of St. An- 


dninus, who from a Dominican monk came to be archbi- 


hop of Florence, is well worth obſerving, for its painting 
d ſculpture ; the latter of which are by Francavilla, a a 


iſciple of Giovanni Bologna, who deſigned the whole work. 


The bronze bas-rehefs are by Fra Domenico Portigiani, and 
Ironzino painted the Cupoletta, In this church are interred 


o celebrated perſons, viz. Angelus Politianus, and John 


ico prince of Mirandola and Concordia. On the monu- 


ent of the latter is this inſcription : 


D. A. S. 
JOANNES jacet hic NMRAIVDLLA cetera norunt 
Et Tagus, & Ganges, forſan & Antipodes. 
Obiit anno Sal, M. CCCC. LAAAXIIIII. 
Vix. an. AAAIII. 
Hieronymus Benivenius, ne disjunttus poſt mortem locus offa 
meret, quorum in vita animos conjunxit amor, hac humo ſuppo- 


ta ponend, cur. Obiit anno MDXXXXIL. Vixit LXXXIX. 
* Sacred to the memory of John Mirandula, who lies 
here : His fame is well known through our hemiſphere, 
and perhaps among the antipodes in the other. He died 


in 


59 


The church of St. Mark, which belongs to the Domini- Church of 
St. Mark. 


Account of John Pico was ſuch a prodigy of learning, that in the 


John Pico 
prince of 


Mirandola, 
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© in the year of our redemption 1494, and in the 33d yey 
© of his age.” 
© Hieronymo Beniveni, that he might not after death b. 
© ſeparated from him, to whom, when living, he was unite; 
© by the cloſeſt friendſhip, ordered his bones to be depo. 
© ſited in this place, He died in 1542, aged 89 years ani 
* ſix months,” 


twenty-fourth year of his age he publicly maintained x 
Rome ſeveral theſes in logic, divinity, mathematics, Rabbi. 
nical learning, and phyſic. By theſe exerciſes indeed, hz 
diſplayed his profound knowledge and ſkill in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages ; but at the ſame time drey 
upon himſelf the envy and ill-will of his cotemporaries. H 
was commonly called the Phoenix of the ſciences ; and Sca- 
liger, who was not very liberal of his encomiums, ſtiles hin 
Monſtrum fine vitio. i. e. A faultleſs prodigy. He died in 
the year 1494, on the 17th of November, the day on which 
Charles VIII. King of France, made his public entry into 
Florence. John Francis Pico wrote the life of this his ex. 
cellent uncle, which is accordingly prefixed to his work 
printed here in 1573, and at Baſil in 1610. 

Angelus Politianus lies without any epitaph; but one d 
his friends compoſed a punning diſtich on his {kill in the lan- 
guages, which is not worth tranſcribing. 

He was born at Monte Pulciano on the 14th of July, 
1454, and died the 24th of September, 1494, However 
writers may differ concerning the year of his death, Petru 
Crinitus (de honeſt. diſcipl. I. xv. c. g.) expreſly ſays, that 
the three learned men, namely, John Pico Mirandola, Her- 
molaus Barbarus, and Angelus Politianus, died in the ſame 
year that Charles VIII. made his expedition into Italy, 
which was in 14943 and this computation agrees with Pico's Near 
epitaph. ERS: | 

F That Politianus was a man of learning muſt be confeſſed *, oed 
but his courſe of life was little agreeable to that character. | 


His 


For thoſe times his learning was certainly very great, but his (kill ſatior 
in the Greek JAN GUAge was ſuch, that Demetrius Chalcondylas, a native Wittled 
of Greece, ,who had been in high eſteem for his knowledge in Grecian tur: 


literature, was 4G rivaled by Politianus, that all his ſcholars going ove! Which 
to the latter, he left Florence in deſpair. Politianus came into uct 
vogue, that as he was explaining Catullus, the audience unanimouſly 

cried 
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Is proper ſur-name, according to ſome authors, was Baſſo, 
4 according to others Cino. 

In the — 75 of St. Mark's church are ſhewn St. Antoni- 
FS. habit, together with the pſalms and ſome other manu- ; 


urch, ſtands a white marble ſtatue of St. Dominico, whoſe 
fe is painted in freſco on the cloyſter-walls. Some of the 
Honks cells are hung with good pictures; and in that which 
>rmerly St. Antoninus inhabited, are ſeveral pieces by Gio- 
anni who at his deſire painted the annunciation of 
t e Virgin Mary in freſco, under which are theſe words: 


d N 
A ripts of his writing. ke. i ; | 
po. In the middle court of the Dominican convent near this Convent. 1 

| 


Virginis intactæ cum veneris ante figuram, 


* Pretereundo cave ne ſileatur ave. 

rew 

Na As you paſs by the image of the immaculate Virgin, be- 
2 


ware of omitting an Ave Maria.” 


In a ruinous chapel near this convent were ſeveral old 

intings in freſco, Which together with the wall were , 
rought hither to ſecure them from the weather, to which 

hey were before expoſed. Here alſo is ſhewn the portrait 

bf 8 Savonarola, a monk of this convent, who to- Hieronimo 
ards the cloſe of the fifteenth century lived firſt at Florence 2 
high veneration for ſanctity of life, and uſed frequently to 

veigh - 8 the corruptions of the pope and the Romiſh 

ergy. But, at length, he fell under the power of his ene- 
ies, and in the year 1498, after being firſt put to the tor- ij 
re, he was hanged, and then burned to aſhes. The Fran- 1 
etrus Wiſcans, in this affair, ſufficiently ſignalized their rancour Il 
, that gainſt the Dominicans, among whom Savonarola was highly [! 
Her- Weverenced. Several proteſtants alſo looked upon him as a 
ſame WW:rbinger of the reformation ; and the French eſteem him as i 
Italy, ¶ reſpectable perſon, endued with a prophetic ſpirit, by whoſe i 
Pico heans God gave their king Charles VIII. ſeveral admoni- 


ſed *, ed out, This angel muſt certainly have come from heaven.“ His ge- | | 
Acter. W's for poetry eminent] appeared in that maiter-piece of his compoſi- | 
His on 2 tournament of Julian de Medicis. The beauty of his Latin 


le, even Eraſmus himſelf, who otherwiſe had his ſhare of ſelf-conceit, 
knowledges. Politianus's perſon was not very graceful, and his incli- 
ations were vitious. His principles, as to religion, were looſe and un- 
ttled, but his death was hl more infamous, having conceived an un- 
tural paſſion for one of his ſcholars,” which brought on him a fever of 
ach he died in a raging delirium, See Bayle's dictionary. 
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| tions De his kingdom and the war in Italy. J. 
others his predictions appear very ambiguous ; and even hi 
teſt admirers cannot but own that he interfered in pol; 
tics more than become an ecclefiaſtic . This would ng 
have been looked upon as a crime in him by the fee 9 
Rome, and he might have quietly enjoyed his populariy, 
had he not both in his preaching and writings attacked th 
abuſes which were ſo nototious among the clergy, from th 
higheſt to the loweſt. As his zeal would not permit him t 
be ſilent, much leſs to flatter their vices; it is not ftrang, 
that according to their cuſtom they ſhould proceed again 
him as an irreclaimable ſinner, who was neither to be for. 
iven in this world or the next. Alexander Natalis, a learne{ 
F renchman, in the eighth part of his church hiſtory havin 
endeavoured to clear Savonarola and demonſtrate his inns 
cence, beſtowed great praiſes on him; but his hiſtory on thi 
account was regiſtered in the index expurgatorius, or cats 
logue of prohibited books, at Rome. | 
Story of a In the chamber which formerly belonged to Savonarh d. 
crucifix. is a fine head of Chrift expiring, by Michael Angelo; whid 
the fathers ſaid was painted from a dying man, whom th: 
artift himſelf had barbarouſly crucified, that he might b 
better able to expreſs the agonies of a perfon expiring in tha 
torture: but the whole ftory has very much the air of a fable, 
though it is current at Rome _ N and related of ſome 
other pictures of the fame kind. In my opinion the Flo 
rentine piece is fo far better executed, and more agreeable 
to nature, as the head inclines on one fide ; whereas in th: 
pictures at Rome and Naples, it is ſtiff and upright. 
They ſtill ſhew here the three cells in which Coſmo, ſur 
named the father of his country, uſed frequently to retire 
for the more abſtracted enjoyment of the converſation of the 

pious monks, and his private devotion. | 
Niſpenſary, The diſpenſary of this convent is famous for the goodneb Wh, 
of the medicines, effences, and chymical preparations, 
that travellers and others may be ſure of being here ſupplicd 
with the beſt of drugs, and at a reaſonable rate. 
* A full account of this remarkable perſon is to be found in Bayle" 
dictionary. John Francis Pico, the celebrated count of Mirandola, ha 
hon him with an apology, which Wolfius has inſerted in his , 
memor. cent. 16. It is probable that his dying by the halter was occs 
foned by his infiſting, that a monk, with the offenſorium in bis hand, 
ſhould walk before him through the fire; but this was not to be allowed, 


leſt the hoſt ſhould have ſuffered by the flames, which would have given 
a terrible blow to the capital doctrine of the Romiſh church. Th 
e 
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The library is a fine large room divided with two rows of Library. 
n bars into three iſles. It has a very pleaſant proſpect towards 
po mountain, where ſtood the ancient city of Fieſole, the 
- q ins of which are {till to be feen. The number of printed 
e 


doks (among which is a Latin tranflation of Plutarch, pub- 


larig ed at Venice in 1478) amount to eight thouſand. Here 
d th Ie likewiſe four hundred Latin manuſcripts, and forty Greek, 
n thy both which Montfaucon has given a catalogue. The 


Ange BE Nicolas Nicoli, who was very inſtrumental in reſtori 

gain Greek lan ape in Italy, From this library it is that 
e fa. marquis Gin Maffei, a few years ago publiſhed the 
arne en- known Greek epiſtle from St. bryſoffom to Cæſarius, 
aui nich Burnet and Miſſon were not able to obtain a ſight of, 
imme annexed it to his Hiſtoria Diplomatica to ſhew the fal- 


of the report, that the great duke, after it had been a 
ng time forbidden to be ſhewn or peruſed, had ordered it 
be torn to pieces. As in the article of the Lord's Supper 
differs from the doctrine of the church of Rome, Maffei 
deavours from ſeveral circumſtances to prove it to be ſpu- 
dus. Magliabecchi ſeems not to have known that this 
Wanuſcript was in St. Mark's library, for he told Miſſon, 
Tho was looking for it in the library of St. Laurence, that 
Wc great duke had abſolutely forbid the ſhewing it to an 

e; but as Magliabecchi had not the care of St. Mark's 
rary, the duke's order might concern another manuſcript 
chis epiſtle. A : 


I 
. etti, the Capella Maggiore is very well worth ſeeing, 
which is depofited the body of St. Maria Magdalena, of 


De noble family of the Pazzi at Florence. In this chapel 
Noeral votive pieces hang up, and, among other ornaments, 
Pelve pillars of Sicilian jaſper, with pedeſtals and connices 
bronze gilt; as. alſo forme +. yrs in the fame metal, 
Epreſenting the principal actions of the faint, and four ſta- 
les of thoſe virtues for which ſhe was moſt diſtingutſhed. 
he painting of the great altar is by Ciro Ferri, who was 


th the architect and deſigner of the whole chapel. The 


ni painted the cupola. 


e may be ſure the prophet Elias, the pretended ag of 
eir 


vo ſide- pieces are the work of Luca Giordano; and Dan- 


teck manuſcripts are ſaid to have belonged to the collection 


In the church of St. Maria Maddalena de' Pazzi, beſides st. Maria 
e fine Capella de Neri, in which are ſeveral pictures by Maddalena 


de' Pazzi. 


St. Maria Maggiore, which belongs to the Carmelites, 8 Ia 
as a great many good pictures and ſtatues, among which Maggiore, 
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their order, is not omitted, The piece repreſenting | 
Magdalene, as a penitent deſirous of receiving the ſacrameyM 
is by Pugliani. With regard to the name of this dey 
| woman, I here conform myſelf to the common cuſtom, 
h ſhall in other places where ſhe occuts ; though the ri 
name of that woman, who, according to St. Luke ¶ cha ne 
viii.] was reclaimed from her 70 life, be very unceiM pa 
il tain, Mary Magdalen, Mary the lifter of Martha, and . 
anonimous proſtitute, are generally confounded togethe N. 
though, all circumſtances conſidered, it is highly -probah|, 
that they were three different perſons. However, one g 
the fineſt pieces, repreſenting the penitent proſtitute, wh 
ever ſhe was, is that of the famous Le Brun at Paris, in th 
church of the Carmelite nuns in the fauxbourg S. Jaque 
| There is another, but of a ſmaller ſize, by Poully, int 
fine collection of Mr. de Licht at Antwerp, who looks uy; 
it to be almoſt invaluable ; but the ſplendor and gaity « 
| every part of her dreſs appears to me not a little out of ch 
racter, as ſhe is a penitent. 
St. Maria St Maria Nuova, beſides ſome good paintings, has a ms 
Nuova, ſuperb altar of Carrara marble. The large! hoſpital cont; 
uous to it, which is divided into two parts for the differen 
2 well deſerves a travellers notice. The female js 
| tients are viſited by the Benedictine nuns, whoſe convent; 
| 
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in the next ſtreet, through a ſubterraneous paſſage. I 

church ſtands betwixt the two wings of the hoſpital. Even 

patient has a bed, though they now amount to ſeven hun 

dred, excluſive of the ſeveral officers and attendants. Th: 

number of patients afford the ſurgeons a fine opportunity d 

| improving themſelves in their profeſſion; to which end her 

is alſo a ſpacious theatre for diſſections, adorned with a fr: 

cupola. The diſpenſary takes up three chambers, where tht 

medicines are kept in China pots. Here is alſo a wel. 

1 choſen library of books relating to phyſic and ſurgery, al 

WA! a a botanical garden; however, this hoſpital, as to the build- 

l ing, doth not come up to that of Turin. Behind the clo: 

| l | ſer belonging to it, is the burial-place where the dead ar 

be |! depoſited in arched vaults, which, as ſoon as they are (ul, 
1 | are walled up. | | 
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from the foregoing. It abounds in fine paintings, by Sant 
di Tito, Girolamo Maccietti, Battiſta Naldini, Aleffando 
and Angelo Bronzino, Vaſari, &c. The choir is by Ghi 
| landajo, who& ſurname ſome derive from a kind of garland 


| St. Mara The church of S. Maria Novella is to be diſtinguiſh 


- at FLORENCE: 
or wreath of flowers invented by him when he was a gold- 
men imith, others from his inimitable manner of painting gar- 
lands and flowers; and theſe cagnomina among the painters 
Jof that age were not uncommon. Thus the Florentine 
painter, Paolo Uccello, who was the firſt noted for exact- 
neſs in perſpective; Sc. got that name from his talent of 
unc painting birds. 8 | | 7 | 
ln the Gondi chapel, within the church of St. Maria 
Novella, is a wooden crucifix by Filippo di Ser Brunelleſco, 
which is much admired. On the wall of the portico, before 
one the church, is this infcription : 


| 9 redivi udo. | 
Heu nos miſeros ! nihil ſub ſole ætatem fert. 
ys de Kala 4 
In dormitorio mortuorum 
Ante fares Ecilefie ' 
Antiquum ſibi fodit ſepulehrum, 
"8" 'etuſtas edax abolevit, 
Simon & Rolandus de Biondis Petri F. F. 
Cives Flor, huc tranſtulere 
Anno a Virginis puerperia MDCL XII1. 
Viator cave; 
Vilat irrevacabile tempus, 
Falleris dum illud fallere curas, 
Immortalitati beatæ labora, 
In nieditullis cordis repone 
Duri ſſimum & dulci ſſimum verbum 
ETERNIT AS. 


t Sacred to our bleſſed Saviour, who aroſe from the dead. 


ere ' Alas, poor mortals, how ſhort the duration of all ſublu- 
a wel nary things! The family of the Biondi had formerly 
Yi a founded themſelves a vault in the church-yard, oppoſite 
2 bull © to the entrance of this church, but all-devouring time has 
ne di © deſtroyed it. Simon and Rolando, brothers to Peter de 
ead u Biondi, removed the bodies hither in the year of the 


are [ui © chriſtian æra, 1663. Paſſenger be ſerious, fleeting time 

irevocably flies, and while you ſeek to beguile it, you de- 

guiſh © ceive yourſelf ; ſtrive te obtain a bleſſed immortality, and 

2 * lay up in the inmoſt receſſes of thy heart that dreadful 

| wy * pleaſing word ETiszNiTY,” 
Iſ- | 7 

gal 9 On 
; | 
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On the wall of the cloiſters belonging to this ehurch, a 

- ſeveral old pictures, which were painted before the inven. Ws: 

tion of oil colours. One of them repreſenting the fall c 

our firſt parents, exhibits the ſerpent that tempted Eve At 

with a human face. ei ans | 

On another fide of the cloifter of St. Maria Novella, th 

lives of St. Dominic, St. Antoninus, St. Catherine of Sienna, 

and other celebrated perſons of the Dominican order, an 

painted in freſco, by Santo di Tito, Poccetti, and othe: 

reat maſters. Before the convent is a large fine ſquare, 

Pyramids. in which are two porphyry pyramids, with their pedeſtal 

reſting on four bronze tortoiſes. = | 

St. Michael St. Michele Berteldi is a fine church belonging to the 

Berteldi, TROY with the following words on its fatciata, or 

ront: 


Dea et Angelorum principi. 
« Sacred to God and the Prince of angels.” 


All the chapels of this church are lined with marble, and 
embelliſhed with very fine paintings. At the high altar 
ſtands a braſs ſtatue of our Saviour, by Franceſco Sufini, 
Fourteen other ſtatues of marble in ſeveral parts of the 
church, with bas-#2lizfs on their pedeſtals, repreſent the 
twelve apoſtles and two modern ſaints. The convent library 

is alſo large, and has a valuable collection of books. 
Oratory of The fathers of the oratory of St. Philips Neri have alſo a 
OY pretty church; but it is particularly remarkable for its ex- 
quiſite marble ſculptures, by Antonio.Montauti and Giavac- 
chino Fortini. en this large church is finiſhed, it is to le 
bde uſed as an oratory by the fathers. bes. | he 
8 The church of Orſammichele; is cortuptly ſo called from pa 
St. Michael in horte, or berrum St. Michaelis, one of the le. 
granaries having formerly ſtood in this place. Its gi 
outſide is ornamented with fourteen ſtatues in bronze and m. 
marble by Lorenzo Ghiberti, Baccio da Montelupo, Dona- of 
tello, Anco Nanni, Andrea Verrochio; and Giovanni Bo- he 
logna. The marble ſtatue of St. George, which is not an lit 
equeſtrian one, by Donatello, and another of St. Luke in fol 
bronze, by Bologna, are admired by connoiſſeurs beyond the I th 
reſt. The inſide of this church alſo abounds with ornaments, 4% 
but wants light; the windows being ſmall, and, according firs 
to the faſhion of former times, painted, 
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ye Franciſcan church, otherwiſe called that of Ogni Ogni Santi, 
anti, deſerves notice. Among the reliques here, a cap of 

St. Francis is ſhewn with extreme veneration. At the en- 

rance is the following epitaph on white marble; even with | 
the pavement : | . 2 | | 


> thi Dun WR 30 WY | 
-NNa, 8 angre 55 arumper - eq | | 
3 Are ao MEDICEO italis F. bene precare ; | 
Other Is Philoſophas illuſtris L. A. Medicinam exercuit, 

uare, Hllius amaritiem ſuavitate verborum temperavit, 

eſtal; Nullis morbis vitiorum obnoxius 


Longavus & frugalis opes comparavit ingentes, 
Earumque uſum ſciens templis ornand:s impendit 
Dum viverit. 
Ae Virginibus Deo ſe voventibus legavit moriens : | 
Mortalitatem explevit V. Idus Auguſti A. S. MDCLVI, - i 
| Octuagenaris major. 
Florent. Metropol. Canonici hæredes ex aſſe 
Viro optime merito grati P. 
Duod Medicus e ſepulchrali urna propinat 
and — Anime pharmacum more pretium habe. 
altar Cupiditatum hydrops indulgendo creſcit, 
uſini. Abſtinendo pellitur. 


— WW RR + 


t the © Whoever though art, ſtop a moment, and offer up a 
brary th 64 for the ſoul of Anthony de Medicis, that illuſtrious 
philoſopher who practiſed phyſic during ſixty years, cor- 
alſo a recting the bitterneſs of his medicines by his affability and 
s ex- the ſweetneſs of his temper. He was proof againſt the 
avac- MW contagion of vice, and by his 1 . and temperance he 
- is to lengthened his life, and acquired great riches, of which 
he knew the proper uſe ; for whilſt he lived he employed 
from part of his wealth in adorning churches, and at his death, 
f the left by will another part to a convent of thoſe happy vir- 
Its gins who dedicate themſelves to God. He finiſhed his 
and mortal courſe on the gth of Auguſt, 1656, in the 81 year 
Jona- of his age. The canons of the cathedral of Florence, his 
i Bo- MW heirs and executors, in gratitude to his merit and libera- 
ot an lity, have laid this marble to his memory. As a reward 1 
ke in for thy delay, accept this medicine for his ſoul, which [| 
id the this friendly phyſician offers thee from his grave: Irregular | 


1ents, 4%res and vicious appetite, like the dropſy, increaſe and gather 
ding Hrength by indulgence, but are ſubdued by abſtinence and ſelf- a 
denial. a 
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St, Pietro 
Maggiore. 


Remarks on 


Cuvncnzs and other religious Buildings 


In the church of St. Pietro Maggiore are ſome fine pieces 
of ſculpture and painting; particularly the adoration of the 
Magi, by Cigoli, otherwiſe called Civoli. There is al 
over the veſtry-door a proce on the ſame ſubject, by Paſſig 
nano, and it is yet undecided among the con noiſſeurs which 
deſerves the preference. 

I cannot forbear taking notice here of the groſs offence, 


the error of Committed 3 inſt hiſtorical probability, in their 


painters in 
the adora - 
tion of the 
wiſe-men, 


pieces of the Magi or wiſe men coming to Bethlehem. No 
to mention their unwarrantable limitation of their number t 
three, nothing can be more ridiculous than to put crowns 
upon their heads, and to give the complexion of a negro to 
one of them. They are alſo frequently repreſented by the{: 

entlemen paying their adorations to the infant Jeſus in: 
Rable, with an ox and an aſs in one corner, though the whole 
tradition of thoſe animals being preſent at the birth of Chriſt, 
ſprings from an erroneous and abſurd interpretation, or r:- 
ther miſapplication'of the third verſe of the firſt chapter f 
Iſaiah. It is not at all credible, that the wiſe men found 
Joſeph and Mary with the child in a ſtable, eſpecially as the 
Greek word iz, uſed by St, Matthew, chap. ii. v. 4. does 
not uſually import a ſtable, but a dwelling-houſe. All the 
circumſtances likewiſe ſhew, that the time of this tranſaction 
was not immediately after the birth of Chriſt, and on Jo- 
ſeph's journey towards Jeruſalem, but upon their return 2 
they were paſſing. through Bethlehem, when probably the 
inn was not ſo crowded. That Mary punctually obſerved 
the thirty-three days retirement daring her purification, ac- 
cording to the law of Moſes, is unqueſtionable ; for the ſcrip- 
ture ſays, that ©, when the days of her purification were ac- 
© compliſhed,* ſhe came to Jeruſalem with the uſual offering, 
But that the eaſtern Magi came to Bethlehem before this, 1s 
not at all probable , their converſation with Herod having 
moved the whole city of Jeruſalem, and put him upon the 
cruel and bloody reſolution of taking off Jeſus at any rate; 
in this fituation his parents would, as it were, have thrown 
him into the lion's mouth, though warned in a viſion to 
provide for the ſafety of a ſpeedy ficht. Beſides, after He- 
rod's deſigns were known, Simeon and Hannah would hardly 
have ventured to talk openly of him as the Saviour of the 
world, and even in the temple of Jeruſalem, which almoſ 


Vds Laur. Bened. Tribel. in Diff. de Magis poft Jeſumm in temple it 
praſentatum advenentibus, len. 1715. * bf 4 | 
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lece; oined to the caſtle of Antonia, where Herod refided. The 
the Hliſpatch enjoined by the angel, will not allow us to think 
all What they took another journey to Jeruſalem before that 
ſhy. Right, by which the child Jeſus was to be ſaved from Herod's 
Truelty. 
| 5 ſmall court of the Oratorio dello Scalzo, is the life Fainting in 
pf John the Baptiſt in ſeveral pieces in freſco, by Andrea del 4e Scala. 
ESarto. Theſe paintings are not a little damaged by the 
Weather, &c. but ſtill continue to be highly admired by all 
connoiſſeurs; eſpecially that piece of John baptizing the 
multitude which reſorted to him. 
= Spirito Santo and S. Spirito are two different churches, the Spirito San- 
former is ſmall, and only remarkable for its ſtone-work and“ 
altar- piece by Antonio Doatktiiico Gabbiani ; but the latter, 
beſides a great many noble paintings, ſtatues, and bas-reltefs, 
has a ſuperb altar of inlaid work of gems and the fineſt mar- 

r ra. ble. It was built by the Michelozzi family, at the expence 
er o of a hundred thouſand ſcudi *. 
The lovers of painting and ſculpture will be agreeably 8. Trizita, 
is the entertained in the church of S. Triniti, On the two ſides 

does WF the high altar are the following remarkable inſcriptions 
ll the under two pictures: | 


Ction Wi 

Jo- I. 

irn 28 |: Novum fortitudinis exemplar Epitaph. 
7 the ; FOHANNES GUALBERTUS 

erved ; Victoriam renuens qud vincat inermem 

„ ac- Haſtem ſibi parem aggreditur 

ſcrip- (i Silicet Jeipfum —* 

re ac- Conſtanter vincit parcendo ane. 

ering. We Geminos ſibi parans triumphos 

11S, 18 In venta hoſti data 

* In ſui victoria. 

rate; © Behold a new pattern of courage in John Gualberti, 
NroWn * who declining a 1 over a feeble unarmed foe, attacks 
45 2 * his equal, namely himſelf, whom he conquers by pardoning 
er He- 


his ſuppliant enemy, and thus acquires a double triumph 


hard by his clemency, and victory over himſelf.” 


of the 
almoſt | * About 21,2501. ſterling. 
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Beauty of 
the city. 


Private PALACES, &c. 
II. 


Quem ſe majorem wittoria ſui fecerat, 
4 t vere redderetur magnus 
 Humuilis amittus tegit, 
 Cujus ſub umbra latens 
Vitor { humilitate vincitur. 
GUALBERTUM igitur admirare, 
Dum parcit, vincit, vincitur. 
E aqua maximum. 


That, amidſt the glory of this ſelf-conqueſt, he might 
become truly great, he put on the garment of humility, 
under the ade of which, this conqueror of himſelf is con: 
cealed, and ſubmits to humility, Thus is Gualbert 
© equally to be admired in his clemency, conqueſt, and ſub. 
— N 13 . 


R * 


The pillar and ſtatue of Juſtice in the ſquare before the 
church ſhall be deſcribed in another letter. 


1 


EN CEE CHAN DEAN Bert 


LETTER XIIV. 


Of the private Palaces, and other Curioſities of the 
City of FLORENCE. « 


SIR, 


LORENCE is generally tiled by the Italians, 
F bella, ar the beautitul, ap epithet it probably owes to 
he cleanlineſs of the ſtreets, and goodneſs of the pavement, 
which is moſtly of pietre-farti, or free-ſtone. The palaces 


here are neither ſo many in number, or ſo ſtately as to put 


it on a level with Rome, Turin, or even Genoa, The 
ſtreets are for the moſt part narrow and winding; and the 
former is too much the fault in the Corſo, which is ſaid to 
be two Italian miles in length; fo that in ſeveral of the ſtreets 
which are included in that quarter there is not breadth enoug| 
for a carriage to paſs, TY OE TING 
n R - 4 ; T 
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Next to the duke's palace is that of the marguis Riccardi, Marquis 


ed to the ducal Rolly: It was built from a deſign of © * 
oſmo de Medicis, who, though 


On one fide of it is a very broad 
ſtreet, along which is a private paffage to the palace of Lo- 
renzo de Medicis, where Alexander de Medicis, , the firſt 
duke-of Florence, reſided. This paſſage was contrived for 
the privacy of his abandoned CERES which his trea- 
cherous brother Lorenzo fomented by all means poſſible, till 


lat laſt he had him aſſaſſinated in a chamber contiguous to Murder of 


xander 


this paſſage. What further relates to the Riccardi palace is jt 


ſet forth in the followin . by the Abbe Salyini, 
to be ſeen on white marble in the firſt court: 


Haſpes 


; A DES cernis fama celeberrimas, pulcherrimas atque mag- Fine inſerip- 
| neficas a Coſmo, 

chitecto erectas A. 8. P. MCCC AAA. in quibus magnus ille 
8 [enex uecefors que ſui in R. P. Florentina Principes & Alexan- 
der Dux 

bitarunt. Hlic a Senatu Florentine Coiſmus Medices 
8 plants 2 Lo ſuffragits creatus ad quinque annos ſedem ſuam 


Medice Patre Patriæ Michelatio Ar- tion. 


FH. Flor. Petrus Medices Cofmi I. tertius filius ha- 
ux Flor. 


lac regiam habwt, captivos mantis Murli Victoriæ teſtes vidit, 
| nuptias celebravit, Regiam ſtirpem feliciter hodie regnantem fun- 


f the 


davit, varus temporibus Romani Pontifices, Romani Imperatores, 


| Reges, Regine, aligue Principes innumerique Proceres hoſpitio 
excepti. Leo IX. P. AM. in itu Bonontam reditugue, Carolus V. 


| Imp. cui Oratores Tunetani Regis hic ſolenne tributum ſolverunt, 


Carolus VIII. Galliarum Rex, Charlotta Cypri Regina, & Sar- 


ns, 1 
ves to 
ment, 
alaces 
to put 

The 
nd the 
ſaid to 
ſtreets 
nough 


Next 


matiæ Regina, Thomæ Regis filia, Fridericus Princeps Salerni, 
Fernandi Regis Neapolitani & Maria Hippolytus Dux Calabriæ, 
Galeatius Maria Sfortia Mediolani Dux. Hlic literæ Latine 
Grecegque reſtaurate, multæ artes exculte, Platonica Philoſo- 
phia reſtituta, Academia Florentina a Coſmo I. vernaculæ E- 
truſce linguæ cultui ſacrata. Semper hic parietes columneque 
eruditis vocibus reſonuerunt. Ades haſce tantæ glorie vis ca- 
paces, Gabriel Chiandi & Rivalti Marchio, Senatoris Franciſci 
Riccardi F. a Ferd. II. M. E,. D. A. MDCLVIIII. compara- 
tas in paſtica auxit parte. Franciſcus Marchio Coſmi Marchio- 
ms 6 Gabrielis ſupradicti ex fratre Nep. & heres vetuſtam 


edium magnificentiam æmulatus, illas facello ſacris religuiis 


4 referta, 
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nich is alſo called Palazzo de Medici, becauſe it formerly dg. 
pelo 
Michelozzo, by the elder 
The was never great duke, was even after his demiſe honoured 
by his countrymen with the more amiable title of pater patriæ, 
lor father of his country 
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referto, Bibliothecd, muſes, fignis ſculptis celatiſque gemmi, 
veteribus nummis, anaglyptis, picturis, inſtructas intus foriſy, 
duplo ampliavit A. MDCXC. veterem partem in meliorem fi. 
mam 7 ornauit, ornat. A. MDCC AI. | 
oſpes 

Aladin olim ædes, in quibus non ſolùm tot Principes viri 
Jed & Sapientia ipſa habitavit, ædes omnis eruditionts, que hi 
'revixit, nugrices, func etiam erudito luxu inſignes, antiquitati 
& elegantiarum theſaurim 2 
; 25 "it a Cratus venerare. 


c nmr, i 
. I'S famous, elegant, and magnificent palace, 


6 which you behold, was built by Coſmo de Medi. 
cis, the father of his country, the adicious Michelozz 
being the architect, in the year 1430, and has been the 
reſidence of that great and venerable old man and his ſuc. 
© ceſlors, the chiefs in the Florentine commonwealth, 2 
© alſo of Alexander, duke of Florence, and of Peter de 
« Medicis, third ſon of Coſmo I. Here Coſmo de Me. 
« dicis, being by the free and unanimous ſuffrages of the ſo- 
nate, nominated duke of Florence, held his court for fy: 
« years. Here the priſoners taken at the glorious battle « 
Monte-Murli were brought before him. Here alſo he ce. 
© lebrated his nuptials, and gave its origin to the ducal fa. 
* mily, the preſent ſovereigns of this country, and hoſpita- 
< bly entertained ſeveral popes, emperors, kings and queens, 
© with princes and nobles in vaſt numbers. Among theſe 
« were pope Leo IX. of bleſſed memory, in his journey to, 
and return from Bononia ; the emperor Charles V. to 
© whom-envoys from the king of Tunis here ſolemnly paid 
tribute; Charles VIII. king of France, Charlotta queen 
© of Cyprus, the queen of Poland, daughter to king I ho- 
mas; Frederic prince of Salerno; Maria Hippolito, duke 
of Calabria, fon to Ferdinand king of Naples, and Ga- 
© leazzo Maria Sforza duke of Milan. Here were reſtored 
the Latin and Greek languages, arts and ſciences improved, 
the Platonic philoſophy revived,” and the Florentine aca- 
© demy for the improvement of the "Tuſcan language founded 
by Coſmo I. The walls and pillars have always echoed 
with the voice of knowledge and learning. This edihce 
ſo celebrated and full of 2 being purchaſed from Fei 


« dinand II. great duke of Tuſcany, by Gabriel Chianoi 


marquis di Rivalti, ſon of the ſenator Francis Riccardi, in 
the year 1658, was by him enlarged in the back oy 
' - , | Ihe 


at FLORENCE. 


mm, he marquis Francis, heir of the marquis Coſmo, a de- 
iu rendant of the above-mentioned Gabriel, emulating the 
b far. ormer ſplendor of this palace, very much enlarged it, in 

e year 1690, with a chapel full of reliques, a library, a 


Eurious muſeum, with ſtatues, bas-relizfs, intaglios, pic- 
Fures, and medals. In the year 1701, he rebuilt ithe an- 
Tent part even with ſuperior grandeur, and added, and 
Mill continues to add, new ornaments to this noble pa- 
Jace. | 
Stranger, | | 
Wc Gratefully revere this ſtructure, formerly the 1 of 
I 


alace, he Medicis, the reſidence not only of ſo many illuſtrious 
Medi. N perſonages, but of wiſdom itſelf ; the nurſery of all kind of 
elozzi {Yliterature, which here revived, and now the repoſitory of 
n the an ineftimable treaſure of rare and curious pieces of anti- 


Wcuity, and the elegancies of later ages.” 


Me. ooo ſcudi , ſpares no coli to increaſe the magnificence bles in the 

he ſe. d ornaments of the palace. Accordingly, the ground *** 

or five or is full of all kinds of antiques, among which is a ve 

tle of ze white and red marble baſon, cut out of one block. 

he ce- Ihe grand ſtair-caſe was built and vrnamented by Giov. 

al fa- t. Foggini, an eminent ſculptor and architect of Florence. 

ſpita the ſecond floor is a gallery, where amidſt the paintings 

ucens, WW Giordano, a Neapolitan, the variety and diſpoſition of 


ge gems, the large cryſtal luſtres and looking-glaſſes, and 
ſe richneſs of every part of the furniture, one is perfectly 
ſit in admiration. The library, with the gallery leading 


y paid WW it, makes a grand appearance. Seven chambers, on ex- 

queen {ordinary occaſions, are hung with crimſon velvet, fringed 

Tho- th gold, which is always kept in readineſs. 

duke The next to this in magnificence is the marquis Corſini's Corſini pa- 1 


| The preſent marquis Riceardi, with an yearly income of Remarka- 


Blace, not far from the Ponte di S. Trinità, which is parti- lace, 
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ſtored Nflarly remarkable for its beautiful architecture, a grand ſtair- 

roved, Nie, and a hall forty bractia + long, and twenty- five broad, 

e aca- Norned with marble ſculptures both ancient and modern. 

znded fle cieling of this hall was painted by Domenico Gabbiani. 

choed The palace of the duke di Salviati is alſo an elegant build- Salviati 1 
edifce g, and in it is to be ſeen the following inſcription : | 


lianni, * About 10, 317 |, ſterling. + Near 80 feet. 
di, in a | 1 ä 
4 part 
Ihe 


Has 


5 
—— — ml 
— H— 
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Has inter maternas ædes l | 

Puer 42744 Cofmus | 1. 

Nunc flabili fuleit pede few 

hs In Diadematis Maje/tate. = 

Coſmo magno Etruriæ Duci Princibi Opt, Maxima 758 

Ferdinandi regnantis feliciſimo Praavuvs Urta 

Jacobus Kist Dux Fuliani in 

An. D. MDCXXXT. r ha 

© In this palace, where his mother reſided, Coſmo paſſa 4 

© his feeble infancy and childhood, who now in his rei. 

years ſuſtains the weight of the ducal diadem with cri a+ 

* firmneſs. To Coſmo duke of Tuſcany, the reateſt an a ſt⸗ 

© beſt of princes, great-grandfather to the if, £m dung! 

© Ferdinand now reigning, James Salviati, duke of Juliana 

< erected this monument in the year 1631. | On 

| 2 | table 
Strozzi fa- The Strozzi family is very numerous, and the heads ofs of 
mily. ſeveral branches are in poſſeſſion of moſt of the titles and d The 
nities annexed to the nobleſſe. They have ſeyeral good here. 

laces in this city, but that near the duke of Salviati's is ess, 

koned the moſt magnificent. Ge 

Ugnecioni Ihe front of the Uguccioni palace, in the great ſquare ¶ ¶ not 
palace, market-place, near the Palazzo Vecchio, is much admire d cr 
being built from a deſign of Michael Angelo. In one of Ger 
apartments of this palace is a fine * repreſenting ry o- 
93 of the Iſraelites through the Red-ſea, by Perino difclud 


53 and a fine marble buſto of the great duke Feng 
CEICO, | 
It is needleſs for a traveller, who intends to make the tou 

of Italy, to amuſe himſelf with any more private buildin 

here. The appearance of this city ſuffers conſiderably fron 

Paper win- the great number of paper windows to be ſeen in Florence 
cows. but as for ſtatues, pictures, and public monuments, then 
are few cities that equal it; of theſe I have already mais is 
ſome mention, but many more may be added, particular 
the vaſt Doric column of one piece of granate, which ſtand 
before the church of St. Trinità, and ſerves for a pedettal 

a porphyry ſtatue of Juſtice, with her balance, and a n of 
ties. mantle of bronze, by Romolo del Dadda. This ftatue 
erected in 1564, by Coſmo the Great, on account, as ion 

imagine, of his having in this place received advice of tl 


Antique ſurrender of Sienna, and the granate pillar is ſaid to * 
; 7 


at FLORENCE. 


Wn found at Rome, in the emperor Antoninus's baths, and 
W pope Pius IV. preſented to the great duke Coſmo above- 
Wntioned. The workmanſhip is unexceptionable ; but not 


Jortals, who ſo often ſtand in need. of her aſſiſtance. Some 
in obſerve, that Juſtice is here repreſented as holding out 
r hand to receive ſomething, or to make the ſcale turn on 
«fide of him who gives the largeſt bribes. And it is ſurther 
marked, that Juſtice turns her back upon the palace Degli 
feli, where the courts are held. 


ingle block of white marble, and worthy of Giovanni Bo- 
gna, the artiſt who made it. 


tables, fruit, and other proviſions are ſold, ſtands the god- 
s of plenty, by Donatello, upon a granate pillar. 


here, about noon, the principal merchants meet to do bu- 
eſs, many of whom are of great families; for here, as 
Genoa, commerce is not held to be in the leaſt derogatory 
nobility. It is indeed the means of keeping up affluence 
d credit in families; whereas in other parts, and eſpecially 
Germany, many families are ruined, or for a whole cen- 
ry or more remain in obſcurity. For they are not only 
cluded from biſhopricks and canonries (which indeed a- 
ong the German Proteſtants are not very numerous) but 
ſo from all important civil employments, on account of 
cir poverty and want of means to puſh themſelves forward. 
his is chiefly occaſioned by ſtanding ſo much upon their 
nk and nobility, and in their matches conſulting family 
eferably to fortune. The Venetian nobility alſo trade, but 
ith ſome privacy; whereas with the Florentine nobleſſe 
lis is ſo far from being a matter of any ſcruple, that they 
al alſo in a retail way; and a nobleman often condeſcehds 
) meaſure out a yard or half a yard of ſilk without any 
pret, It is to this that the Florentines owe their reputa- 
on of ceconomy ; whereas the Milaneſe are accounted the 
oſt laviſh and profuſe ſet of people, minding nothing but 
de and ſplendor in their dreſs, furniture, entertainments, 
« diverſions. It is by commerce that even the ducal fa- 
ly bas riſen to that greatneſs in which they have min 
| | taine 


e think that Juſtice becomes no place ſo well as the ſeats Remarkson 
© magiſtrates and the caurts of judicature. Others are diſ- the ſtatue of 
fol at her elevation, being as it were inacceſſible to poor Juſtice, 


At the Canto de' Carneſecchi, in the middle of the ſtreet, An Her- 
a ſtatue of Hercules killing the Centaur Neſſus, cut out of cules. 


On the Mercato Vecchio, or the old market, where ve- Ceres 


The Marcato Nuovo is Pr the exchange of F lorence, Exchange, 
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tained themſelves above two hundred 1 2 Coſmo de M 
dicis, who died in the year 1465, had warehouſes in 4 
principal trading cities throughout the world, and met vi 
ſuch peculiar good fortune, that in a courſe of fifty-four ye; 
he met with no conſiderable loſſes from the failure of ov 
merchants! On the exchange is the following inſcription: 


Coſmus Medicis Florent. Dux II. 
Publice magnificentiæ & ſalubritatis ergo porticum 
Tranſverſo columnarum ordine undique permeabilem 
, ' Adverſus omnem coli contumeliam 
Negotiantibus in foro civibus ſuis exſtruxit 
| DALVIII. 


© Coſmo II. duke of Florence, built this open porti 
© ſapported by columns, running in tranſverſe lines, a 
© mark of his public munificence, and for the benefit: 
© conveniency of the merchants, his fellow-citizens, wh 
© meet here to tranſact buſineſs, in the year 1548.” 


Wild boar. Here is alſo a bronze wild boar, caſt by Pietro Tac 
from the model of the antique one of marble in the gre 
duke's gallery. 

Number of The city of Florence contains ſeventeen ſquares, or ma 

public ſta- kets, and is adorned with ſeven fountains, fix columns, ty 


* pyramids, and an hundred and ſixty public ſtatues. * 

| Jews qur- A particular part of the city, noted for houſes of ill-fn f, 5 
** was aſſigned by Coſmo I. to the Jews, for their particulz ** 

3 


uarter, or ghetto; and an inſcription at the entrance of th 
Area obſerves, that it was thought more adviſeable to pem 
the Jews to remain in the neighbourhood of Chriſtians, thi 
by their good example, they might be brought to the ei 
yoke of Chriſt, than totally to expel them. reaſon ht 
aſſigned is ſo juſt and commendable, that it deſerves to 
adopted in other parts, with regard to all ſectaries; thoup 
it he little likely to have any conſiderable effect, till the elt 
bliſhed church ſet a better example. 
Bridges over The river Arno divides the city of Florence into two un 
the Arne, qui parts, between which there is a communication by fc 
one bridges; the firſt, according to the courſe of the rive 
is i] Ponte alla Carraia ; the ſecond, il Ponte di 8. Trinit 
the third, il Ponte Vecchio; and the fourth, il Ponte al 
Grazie, That of S. 'Trinitz is the moſt beautiful, and 


about a hundred paces from the above-mentioned Teſt 
| Ultice 


proven 


* Iptor and architect, the old bridge having been carried 


Way by a violent inundation in the year 1557. On this 


wit 
6 
Mth 
JN * 
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Ice: it was built by Ammonati, a celebrated Florentine 


ne are four fine marble ſtatues, repreſenting the ſeaſons ; 
& Spring is by Francavilla Fiamingo, Summer and Autumn 

Giovanni Caccini, and Winter by Taddeo Landini : it 
©, affords a moſt charming proſpect. 


Before the Ponte Vecchio is a marble ſtatue of Ajax expi- 


of his wound in the arms of another perſon ; but by the 
ar it is called Alexander the Great, who know little more 
chat prince than his name. | 
Over the Porta Romana is an inſcription in memory of 
We Leo X. and the public entry of the emperor Charles V. 
Tough this gate; and near it, on the city fide, is a fine 


ce of painting in freſco on a houſe, by Giovanni di S. Gio- 
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ni. 
The citadel, which conſiſts of five baſtions, was built on Citadel. 


eminence by Alexander the firſt duke, for the better keep- 
the city in awe. With the like deſign two forts were 
it by Coſmo I. and Ferdinand, which have ſince been ſuf- 
ed to run to decay. 


In Florence are about nine thouſand houſes, and ſeventy Largenefs of 


ſand inhabitants; its chief trade conſiſts of wollen and the city. 


manufactures. It is ſaid that few perſons in Florence 
known to have the ſenſe of ſeeing in perfection; and in- 
d Fiorentini ciechi, or blind Florentines, is a common jeſt, 
is ſome naturaliſts impute to the foggy moiſt air of the 
y; but, at this rate, moſt of the inhabitants of Mantua, 
nice, Leyden, Amſterdam, &c. would have but little uſe 
their eyes, It is obſervable, that places near the ſea-coaſt 
ly are ſubject to ſuch damp exhalations, whereas Florence 
ids high, and on a dry foil; and it is to the purity and 
brity of their air that the Florentines themſelves attribute 


vivacity and penetration, by which they boaſt that their 


ntrymen have made ſuch ſuperior improvements in all the 
ite arts and ſciences, Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, Villano, 
pio Ammirato, Accurſio, Marſili Ficino, Americo Veſpu- 
Galilæo, Torricelli, Palmerio, Angelo Politiano, Gio- 
ni della Caſa, Michael Angelo, Magliabecchi, &c. are 


„ W'irious names, which the Florentines pride themſelves in, 


never mention but with tranſports of admiration : It is 


lome years ſince an academy was erected here for the. 


provement of the Tuſcan language, with the title of Aca- Academia 


demia della Cruſea. 
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Great 
talkers. 


Their faults. 


Unnatural 
vice. 


Of men of learning now living at Florence, a ſufficient ui 


traveller of taſte muſt not omit paying a viſit to the fam 


Environs of The country about Florence is a moſt delightful ſuccefi 


Florence. 


palim pueris ac ne capris quidem parcentes, quas ob id tota fere 19 
' raftici ſlatim poſt eorum diſceſum, utinam & cum eis crimen, palſim di 
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demia della Cruſca, or the Bran-academy &, probably allud 
to the end of their inſtitution, which is to ſift out and re 
as huſks or bran all Italian words that are not good Tuſcn 
however, their pronunciation at Florence is ſo guttural, gy 
they are thought to write Italian better than they ſpeak ; 
The Florentines are allowed to be inimitable in making » 
partees, and telling ſtories with a good grace; and they 
fo infatuated with theſe frivolous endowments, that the g 
vernment of the tongue is little known among them, | 
were well if this vanity was all that could be laid to th; 
charge; but they are, even to a proverb, addicted to tif 
attrocious and unnatural vice which brought down the divin 
vengeance on Sodom and Gomorrah 1. Thus, it is not 
all ſtrange, that with ſuch laſcivious inclinations, the Fl 
rentines ſhould not have the beſt eyes; immoderate and wi 
quent acts of venery being very pernicious to the fight ; a 
at Hall in Saxony, about twenty years ago, a comm 
— wen in Iþſo æſtu & attu venereo became irrecoverai 
lind. 0 


count may be ſeen in the literary Journals, and other abſtra 
of the learned and curious books publiſhed by the Italians, | 


ſculptor Fogini, where he will not only ſee moſt beauti 

copies of antiques, but ſome excellent pieces of his own il 
vention, eſpecially as a lover of ſculpture may there have: 
opportunity of purchaſing ſome choice pieces without bei 
impoſed upon. 


of little hills, all well planted and cultivated with variety. 
trees, &c. and as you approach Piſa, it ſtretches itſelf mn 
an extenſive plain. There is a kind of white marble quz 
near Florence, which is like ſlate ; and when it is poliſh 
it very beautifully repreſents trees, landſcapes, and ruins, 
a yellow or brown colour. Moſt of this imagery is origini 
caufed by a corroſive fluid which inſinuated itſelf through 
fine pores and interſtices of the ſtone, the traces of whi 


Academia ſurfuratorum. 
+ Of the behaviour of the Italian ſoldiers ſent to Lyons in 1 562, as 
Maries to the Papiſts againſt the Hugonots, Thuanus hb. xxxi. p. 6349 
the following account: Remanſerant---ſex Italbrum figna, que pre 
litentia an detefianda libidine plus nocuerint ambiguum reliquere, fil 


Pert. 


a FLORENCE. 

choſe various meanders, which; with the concurtenice 
W magination, ſeem to bear ſome reſemblance to the works 
© ature and art. Theſe figures in Ithe Florentine marble 
not barely painted by nature upon the ſurface, but are 
n found to have penetrated a ſixth or fourth part of an 
into the ſtone; ſo that they are not ſubje to be eaſily 


er places. 


man 


ong the 


erated by fire, like the Dendrites found at Pappenheim, 


b-yeral curious petrifications are dug up in the neighbour- petrifca- 
1 of Florence, ſuch as the Turbinitæ longiſſimi faſciati, 
ale minores ftriati, Cochleitz, and ſome other genuſes. 
great duke's natural curioſities, which are not 


WS Jiſpoſed in proper order, is a Chalcedony of the bigneſs 


an Echimus Spatagus *. 


mall wall-nur, bought at Paris, which exactly rele- 


WS. order to take a view of the above-mentioned remarkable 


t 
iS. Maria del Fiore, or the 
athedral. 4 
Campanile. 
i — "EY di S. Giov. 

attiſta. 
Palazzo del March. di 
iccardi. 
. Marco. oe 

Oratorio dello Scalzo. 
 Stalle de' Cavalli di ma- 
; 1 5 - 

iardino de' Semplici. 

Seraglio de' Lioni. 
la Statua di Ferd. I. alla 
azza deP Annunziata. 
in Spedale degli Inno- 
ntl. "de 
la Chieſa dell' Annun- 


ita, IE 
d. Maria Maddalena de” 
zi. 


Ambroſio. 


# See Sir Francis Bacon's Obſer. Phyſ, xxx, 


es of the city of Florence, according to the proximity of 
Wr ſituation, (which is generally the moſt convenient me- 
Wi) the following liſt may ſerve for a guide: 


15. S. Croce. 

16. L'Oratorio di S. Filippa 
Neri. | 

I7. La Badia Fiorentina. 

18. il Palazzo del Duca di 
Salviati. 

19. S. Pietro Maggiore. 


20. S. Maria nuova col ſua 


Spedale. 
21. S. Lorenzo. 
22. La Baſa di S. Lorenzo. 
23. S. Maria Novella. 
24. La Chieſa d'Ogni Santi. 
25. il Palazzo Sn. 

26. il Palazzo de' Strozzi. 
27. la Colonna di Granita 
alla Piazza di S. Trinita. 

28. il Ponte della Trinita. 


29. la Fabrica degli Uizii. 


30. la Galleria Ducale. 
31. la Fonderia. 
32. il Corridore coperto. 


33 1 
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80 From FLORENCE to SIENNA. 


. il Palazzo vecchio. 46. il Ponte alle grazie. 
| [54 La Loggia. 47 8. Feliciti, 
35. La Fontana. 48. Spirito 8. 


36. La Statua di Coſmo I. 49. Palazzo de' Pitti. 
37. il Palazzo Uguccioni. 50. il Giardino di Bobol 
38. la Chieſa d'Orſammi- 51. La Citadella di S. (; 


chele. Battiſta. 
39. il Mercato vecchio. 52 S. Felice in Piazza. 
40. il Ghetto. | 53. S. Spirito. 


41. S. Michele Berteldi. 54. il Carmine. 
42. il Gruppo del Centauro. 55. Li Monaci Ciſtercier 
43. S. Maria Maggiore. 56. il Ponte alla Carraiz, 
44. il Mercato nuovo. 57. La Porta Romana. 
45. il Ponte vecchio, 2. la Villa Imperiale. 


0 4 
- oF 
* . „ | 
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LETTER XIV. 


Journey from Florence to Sienna, with ſome 4 

count of this laſt city. 
S IR, 

N the time of the ancient Romans, there was from Nl 
rence to Sienna, and from 8 Rome, a pavedu 
called Via. Caſſia, of which there are ſtill ſome conſiden 
remains, though not kept in ſuch good repair as the Via! 
pia, which reached from Rome to Naples. 
Country Sienna is four ſtages, or thirty-two Italian miles from 

betwixt Flo- rence. | The road is every-where paved, and runs alony 
rence and Chain of hills; the country, though not ſo fertile as that! 
* twixt Piſa and Florence, yields ſome very pleaſant proſpe 
of vine- yards and olive plantations, - 
Petrefac. On a hill, within three Italian miles and an half of Siem 
tions, towards Poggibonzi, are found abundance of petrefactio 
particularly furbinitæ, ftrombi, and trochi. 


'The 70 — tFveſtrrs oblonga is alſo to be met with here, 1 
much whi 


ter than at Moutlon, a village near Montpelie, 
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S All theſe petrifications on the Tuſcan mountains haye been 
o well preſerved in ſand, that they are not changed into any 
: ' ie ſpecies of ſtone. . a 4% 


In the neighbourhood of Sienna, on the left-hand ſide of villa di 
Lhe road-in_ going thither, is a beautiful ſeat belonging to the Peſco. 
WEnarquis di Peſco. ul * A 
= Sienna lies upon three hills, which render the ſtreets very Situation of 
. Nuneven; but this is compenſated by the agreeableneſs of the Sienna. 
{ 


oli 


proſpects; and the exceeding healthfulneſs of the ait. The 
inhabitants are ciyil, and of a chearful diſpoſition; and as the | 
women here have their ſhare of beauty, they have alſo more 
freedom than in many other parts of Italy. It — oi that 
Lat Sienna the Italian 15 0 is ſpoken in its greateſt purity Academy at 
and perfection. Charles V. inſtituted an academy at Sienna, Sienna. 
and granted ſeveral privileges to the German ſtudents reſiding | 
Where... : | 
„The e is now extremely declined, and as for Ger- 
nan ſtudents, they do not exceed ten or twelve in number. 
The city itſelf is very thinly inhabited, containing ſcarce ſe- 073 
venteen thouſand inhabitants: as for the buildings, the Pic- Number of 
colomini and Zondadari palaces are by much the beſt, all inhabitants, 
the others being but meanly built, although the many towers 
erected on private houſes,” on account of the feuds between 
the Guelphs and Gibelines give the town a grand appearance 
zt a diſtance. : ROUT Dr 
= The Sienneſe flatter themſelves with retaining a kind of covern- 
liberty in the election of their ſenate, which conſiſts of nine went. 
; perſons called Eccelſi, whoſe preſident is ſtiled Capitaneo nate, 
del Popolo; but this is only an external ſhew, the ſenate 
being ſo far under the check of the great duke of Florence, 
chat no meaſure of any conſequence ' muſt be taken without 
his knowledge and permiſſion. | Sh 
Ihe ſenate-houſe is ſcarce worth ſeeing : before it indeed 
is a large piazza, called la Branda, reſembling a diſh, or ra- 
ther à hell, which it is pretended, in caſe of fre, or for a 
naumachia, or mock 2 can be laid under water, b 
means of the city fountain. But, in my opinion, on ſu 
an occaſion, the doors of the ſenate-houſe, and the two 
ſtreets on each ſide muſt be well ſecured; the greateſt depth, 
inſtead of being in the center, being on the fide next the 
ſenate-houſe. Do one fide of this piazza ſtands a tower 
We called iz Hangiana, remarkable for its chimes, which how- ,,, Nangi- 
ever, never play but on extraordinary occaſions ; it derives azz 
Yolu I, G JFC 
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on it. ? 


City arms, 


Fountain. 
Caſtle. 


Inſcription 


Over a gates 


Cathedral. 


is the riding-ſchool belonging to the univerſi 


An. CCCCLI. vi. Kal. Marti. 


IE NN 
this name from a ſculptor who made ſeveral ſtatues ereQi 


The arms of the city are Romulus and — fucking T wh 
ſhe-wolf, and as ſuch, they are to be ſeen in ſeveral parts 1 
the city; particularly on a pillar of ophir — 1 ſenate. 
houſe. Sienna deals of being a colony founded by thoſe tw 
celebrated brothers ; but their claim is not ſupported by any 
ſatisfactory proofs, 

On the large area before the ſenate-houſe is alſo a fins 
marble fountain by Giacomo della Quercia, a ſculptor of thi 
city. The caſtle built by the great duke at one end of the 
city, to ſecure the obedience of the people, never was of any Wi 

ſtrength, and is now very much out of 1 Near it 


| Over the gate that looks towards Florence is a crown with 
the arms of the Medicis, and this inſcription : 


Cor mags Tibi Siena Pandit. 


© Sienna opens her expanding heart 
Much wider to receive _ 


Without the Camulli gate tands a 9 pillar on the 
ſpot where the emperor Frederic III. met his __ Eleonora 
of f Portugal, with this inſcription : = 


Cæſarem Fridericum III. Imper. 38 Leonoram ſponſam Por- 
rugalliæ Regis filiam, hoc ſe primum loco, lætis inter ſeſe conſa- 
lutaviſſe auſpicits, marmoreum poſteris indicut monumentun. 


This marble monument ndivancs to rity hs place 
© where the emperor Frederick III. and Eleonora his bride, 
8 3 to the king of Portugal, exchanged the fir 

5 p ledges of their mutual m_— on the Fer we F 'ebruary, 
i 1451. | 


Of all the buildings dedicated to religious ales, the cathe· 
dral, as in moſt other cities, is the principal, being both 
within and without incruſted with black and white marble, 
alternately diſpoſed in rows. | 

In the two holy water veſſels at the entrance of the church 
are carved marble fiſhes. of ſuch curious workmanſhip that 


they appear to (wim, Here alſo are ſeen fine marble _ 
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bt ſeveral ; who were natives of Sienna, as Alexander 


II. Pius II. Pius III. Marcellus IT. Paul V. and Alexan- 


21er VII. In this church are likewiſe the twelve apoſtles in 
of {Wzarble, by ſome of the diſciples of Bernini; and an hundred 
d ſeverity plaſter heads of ſo many popes, placed in ſeveral 
w Warts of the church. Here alſo, according to Mabillon, ſtood 
* ormerly the image of pope Joan, with this inſeription: Pope Joan, 


Fohannes VIII. Femina de Anglia. 2 


is Rn 
he © John VIII. an Engliſh woman.” 
it WS But it has long ſince diſappeared: The above-mentioned 


guthor ſays, it was altered to pope Zachary; and Baronius 

| ; * it was entirely demoliſhed and broke to pieces. 
On the pulpit are ſeveral ſcriptural hiſtories, finely executed st. Bernhar- 
In white marble, by Nicolas Piſani ; and the wooden pulpit, dinus's pul- 
In which St. Bernhardinus uſed to preach, is oppoſite to the-. 
latter, with this inſcription : | 


Fulgurantibus pro Feſu vocibus, 


| uas admirante patriâ 
the WF cleft: miſit ex ore 
on BERNHARDINUS 


Sugge/lum hoc olim reſonant 
Speftator ſi pius 
colenti animo 
Venerare. 


| © Reader; if religion be not a ſtranger to thy heart, de- 
wutly revere this pulpit which formerly reſounded with the 


lace WF thunder of Bernhardmus's eloquence, whilſt with a heaven- 
ide, ly voice he ſet forth the glory of Jeſus to the enraptured 
firt Wi audience, who received his preaching with univerfal ap- 
ay, plauſe;* 
Over the great altar are twelve angels of braſs, and four 
iche · ih 17 ſilver chandeliers. Pere | 
both n the chapel of the baptiſtery (which is a different building Cappella del 


rom the large ſubterraneous baptiſtery) is a braſs ſtatue of Battiſteris, 
ohn the Baptiſt. This chapel is gilt with equal oe” and 
chneſs, and has a pretty cupola ; adjoining to it is a ftately 
onument of one of the name of Zondadart. The ſplendid 
lapel oppoſite to it derives oP name from Alexander 1 4 

2 | 
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Tus Ratues the founder, and in it are two excellent marble ſtatues by tf 


by Bernini. chevalier Bernini; one of a woman almoſt naked, and in! 
praying attitude, the other of an old man kifling a cruciſn 
on which he is reclining. The firſt 1 2 may be de. 
—— for the penitent proſtitute, and the other for St. J. 
rom. Here are alſo two other ſtatues by Bernini's diſciple, 
and two apy, Carlo Maratti ; one of the annunciation, 
and the other of the Virgin's flight to Egypt. The ui 
about the altar is overlaid with /aprs lazuli. The roof of the 
whole church is painted with azure, and as it were ſtrews 
with golden ſtars. But the principal object of admiratio 
Pavement. here is the pavement, which is inlaid with gems and the fine 
marbles ; particularly that part under the great cupola is ne. 
bly executed, and the floor about the great altar repreſentiny 
the intended ſacrifice of Iſaac is incomparable. - The figure 
concerned in the facrifice in this laſt piece are all as big x 
the life ; whereas, the other pieces are much ſmaller. | 
would require the ſkill of the moſt ingenious painter to repre- 
ſent the Riftory ſo well with colours, as it is here in inlai 
work. The artiſt who made it, according to ſome, wa 
Maccarino ; others ſay it was begun by Duccio di Siena, and 
finiſhed by Beccafumi. For better preſerving theſe invalus 
ble pieces they are coyered with boards, which however, ar 


removed to gratify the curioſity of ſtrangers, whoſe appearance | . 


promiſes ſome return for ſuch a compliment. 


” * 


Bebe Through a grate in the pavement one may look down int 


neous St. John's church, which lies directly under the cathedral, WE 


church of 


St. John and there is an entrance to it at the foot of the aſcent. T 
'* * fingularity. is occaſioned by the uneven and hilly fituation d] 


the city. In the font of St. John's church, or rather the ca. 
thedral baptiſtery, are two bronze baſs-reliefs, repreſenting 
Re a of. Chriſt, and the apprehending of John the 
Curious l- From the church one is conducted into the ſibraria vecchia 
bay. or old library, where thirty very large deſks or book-ſtand 


of an extraordinary ſize, embelliſhed with very elegant paint 1 


ings in miniature, ſtand upon four long tables. A contider:- 
ble number of choice manuſcripts were alſo preſented to thu 


library by pope Pius II; but in Charles Vth's time fome dt y 
them were ſent to Florence, and others to Spain, fo that I We; 


native city had but a ſhort enjoyment of his munificence- 
Paintings The principal actions of that/pope's life are painted here in 
in freſo. freſco on the wall; the deſign is by Raphael, and the colour- 
ing by Bernardino Piaturicchio da Perugia, who was 3 dir 


* 


5 


— 
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e of Pietro Perugino at the ſame time with Raphael : r 


u t piece on che right-hand of the entrance is ſaid to be en- 
q irely Raphael's. he whole work is a monument of the 

1 ward of cardinal Piccolomini for the honour of Pius II. 

. ho had been a very affectionate uncle to him. Another 
* nſtance of his generous diſpoſition are the thr aces of 
a narble ſtanding in the middle of the library, which are fine 
que pieces; but one of them, by ſome accident, is with- 


hut à head. | 
The above-mentioned Pinturicchio died in 1513, aged $9 Death of 
Fears, of a broken heart for the loſs of five hundred Scudi , * 
Which he had hoarded up, and concealed in a cloſet in his Per. 
painting room. | 

Oppoſite to the cathedral is a ſpacious hoſpital founded by 
a ſhoemaker, who lies buried in the church belonging to it; 

return for his liberality he was canonized, and has a ſtatue 
rected to his memory with this appoſite inſcription : 


Sutor ultra crepidam. 
© A ſhoemaker may go beyond his laſt,” 


%. 


E The Jeſuits church, as uſual, is very fine and adorned with Jccuit: 
great many marble ſtatues. That of the Auguſtines is church. 
worth ſeeing for the admirable ſculpture on the gn altat. 
On each ſide of the Ciborio, or tabernacle, ſtands an angel 
Thy Wh pf white marble, holding a lighted taper in his hand. 

= The head of St. Catherine de Sienna, which, one of her St. Cathe- 


n of el | e- 
c untrymen, upon her dying at Rome, out of a pious zeal, Vine of Si 
ting Jcvered from her body and brought away to Sienna, is kept 


here with the greateſt veneration, being exhibited to view 


1 only twice a year. On the high altar are two admirable marble 
tus of St. Mary Magdalen and Catherine of Sienna, the 
'WPatter of whom has a fine chapel here painted by Sodorno. It 


Ewould be endleſs and impertinent to enter upon a particular 
account of the life of this ſaint, which is a heap of abſurdities. 
{1 he Dominicans here pretend to ſhew the ring given her b 

Chriſt at the folemnization of his eſpouſals with her, which 


* ere profanely ſaid to have been performed with celeſtial 
— iplendor, whilſt king David WY the ſolemnity with the 
» in ule of his harp. The houle in which ſhe lived with her 


patents is now an oratory, and her private chamber is con- 


* About 1251. ſterling. 
G 3 | verted 
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verted into a chapel profuſely adorned with ſtucco work, 4 
ſculpture, painting, and 'gilding. As to the ridiculous tal: Wi 
of the five ſfigmata with which our Saviour is ſaid to hay 

| marked her, it is ſufficiently known; and this coun 

abounds with books ſtuffed with ſuch fables, printed with 

l the kijowledge and approbation of the higheſt dignitaries in 

[ the Romiſh church. The Scotiſts alone make no great ac. 

l count of St. Catherine, ſhe having, et a pretended revelz. 

l tion on this head, declared, that Mary the mother of Chrit, 

| like other women, was conceived in original ſin, which is no 

| ſmall counterpoiſe againſt the revelation made to St. Bridget 

1 in behalf of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mar, 

which the Thomlſts ſtrenuouſſy urge in ſupport of their opi. 


| 


nion. . a 0 | 

ſnfeription ' TI muſt not omit an old picture in the Dominican church MWy 
vnder an i- of the Virgin Mary with the infant Jeſus in her arms, with ha 
_ ths the following inſcription in old monkiſh verſes : = $9 
ary, . mum 
Me Guido de Senis diebus depinxit amœnis, con 
Duem Chriſtus lenis nullis nolit agere pœnis. lies 

Ann D. MCCXXII the 

Jy u 


© Guido of Sienna, whom Chriſt ſaves from future pu- Wilthei 
© niſhment, painted me in happy times, namely, in the hi 
* year 1221. read 


This old piece being a tolerable performance for thoſe Flor 
times, the Sienneſe produce this inſcription to invalidate the Mitow 
boaſt of the Florentines, namely, that painting owes its re- Port 

Revival of Vival to their famous Giovanni Cimabue, In ſome churches El. 
painting, of the city of Bologna are to be ſeen old pictures prior to Ci- We 
maaabue, which is conſequently another argument againſt the WW 
Some ac- p retenſions of the Florentines. Cimabue was born at Flo- . 8 
Suu, rence in the year 1240, and died there in 1300. He learned 
the art of painting under ſome Greek painters, but in a few 
ears was able to teach his maſters ; by his countrymen he 
is ſuppoſed to be the inventor of painting in freſco. He 
muſt however be allowed the honour of having firſt intro- 
duced a correctneſs and propriety in deſign, in which his Ita- 
lian predeceflors were very deficient — 
Bridge acroſs '* Not far from the Dominican church there is a remarkable 
iert. bridge which runs a- croſs a ſtreet ; but the inconſiderable 
| height of this bridge does not admit of any buildings under 
the arches like that of Genoa, "1 Ba, _ 
| | f 
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The Franciſcan church here abounds in fine painting; Franciſcan 
ong which are a deſcent from the croſs by Sodorno, La- church. 
| riſing from the grave, by Franc. Van, and ſome 
Pieces of ſculpture by Beccaſumi. In the 3 is 
ever-green oak, {aid to have ſprung from St. Francis's 4: a 
aff, which was here ſtuck in the ground. Spon, in his faints walk 
travels through Greece (tom, i. p. 232.) mentions a large ing ftaves. 
wild cherry-tree near the old caſtle at Smyrna, which is be- 
Wieved by ſuch of the inhabitants as are of the Greek church 
Jo have been inſtantaneouſly. produced from the ſtaff of St. 
Polycarp. In like manner Hercules's club, which was an 
plive-tree, is ſaid by the ancients to have taken root and be- 
come a flouriſhing tree, (ſee Pauſanias, lib. ii. p. 74.) Of 
2 miraculous thorn ſet by Eberhard Long-beard, duke of 
2 at his hunting- ſeat of Einfidel near Tubingen, 
have y given ſome account. | 
Sienna improved the opportunity of the German interreg- How Sienna 
num, to recover its liberty, after which, however, it was in 0g 82 
continual agitations through the broils of the principal fami- * 
lies; eſpecially thoſe of Malateſta and Petruzzi. At laſt, in 
the year 1554, the emperor Charles V. reduced them entire- 
y under his power; and at his reſignation, in the year 15 56, 
pu- cheir ny devolved to his ſon Philip II. king of Spain. 
the This prince afterwards, in conſideration of a large ſum of 
ready money, and a promiſe that they ſhould not take part 
with the French, ceded the country to Coſmo I. duke of 
noſe Florence; however, he reſerved to himſelf ſome maritime 
the towns, as Piombino, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Hercole, 
Porto St. Stefano, Portolongono, together with the iſland of 
Elva, all making what is called the Stato de gli preſidii, fa 
called from the Spaniards keeping garriſons in theſe towns. 


N Sienna, February 3, 1730. 5 I am, Oe, 
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Journey through Radicofani,” Aquapendegte, B, 


bend, Montebaſcone, Viterbo, &c. to Rome. 


; 
* 4 34 


e nee 1 eie Rua 
Ho R the firſt two ſtages from Sienna to Radicofani, that 
is as far as Buonconvento, the country is perfectly de. 
ightful, and the road runs between fine rows of trets regu- 
larly plarited. The fields on each ſide are covered with vines, 


olive- trees, Sc. But as you advance further, the country 


Buonconvento is famous in hiſtory for being the place where 
the emperor Henry VII. is ſaid to have been poiſoned in re- 
ceiving the ſacrament, by Bernardo di Montepolitiano, a Do- 
minican monk, in 1313. The Dominicans have laboured 
hard to wipe off this ſtain, and for that purpoſe appeal to 
written teſtimonial granted by John 22 of Bohemia, ſon of 
the emperor Henry, in confirmation of their innocence; but 
to very little purpoſe, as appears by the multitude of writers 


on the other fide, of the queſtion; for, according to Dubra- 


vius, (Hiſt. Bohem, lib. xx. p. 527.) John was deterred 
from making an exact enquiry. into the manner of his fa- 
ther's death, as ſuch a proceeding would certainly have in- 
volved him in freſh troubles. ſides, the death of Henry 
VII. is not the only inftance of prieſts having abuſed the fi- 


* Several diſeaſes threatened this emperor with approaching death; 
but the immediate cauſe of it was unqueſtionably the poiſon which Mon- 
tepolitiano concealed betwixt his fingers and mixt in the chalice. Heda 
in hiſt. epiſc. Ultraject. p- 231. afhrms, that this wretch had been bribed 
to this fact by the treacherous Florentines with eleven thouſand ducats. 
Henry immediately perceived the effects of the poiſon 3 upon which he 
ſaid to his murderer in a low voice, Domine recedatis. Nam ſi percipiant 
Teutonici & naſtri dewoti malum, quod nobis feciſtis, morte miſerabili morit- 
mini. Sir, withdraw; for ſhould the Germans and my attendants know 
< whatyou have done to me, you may expect ſome dreadful kind of death. 
More inſtances of ſuch impious and ſexecrable methods of poitoning may 
be ſeen in Paulinus's Philoſopical Amuſements, 


nt in the perpetration of their revenge, witneſs Hiero- 
gavina, Sober of S. Maria di Miſericordia, who was 
fed of the like fact at Venice, of which I ſhall give a 
er account in another place. Cureus, in Annal. Sileſ. 
244. relates, that Pope Adrian VI. was, at the inſtigation 
Some of the cardinals, taken off by a poiſoned hoſt, And 
jer, in his hiſtory of Denmark, mentions a like execta- 
villatry praftiſed by biſhop Arnefaſt at Aarhus in 1259, 
Chriſtian I. king of Denmark. $137 @; 
Tornieri, the third ſtage on this road, is famous for its ex- Montatcing 
nent Montalcino wine, which grows on the mountains of wine, 
ontalcino, a little town in the neighbourhood. This wine 
white, and in taſte and vilineſs ſomething like the Vind di 


III. 


« 
4 * 
w7 V1 


1 


ut izza, Or Nice wine. | 

c. WS Radicofani, the beſt frontier town of the Florentine terri- Radicofani, 
u- ies, conſiſts of a few houſes and a caſtle upon a very high 

es, k ; but to fave travellers the trouble of going up to th 

try Wim of the hill, the poſt-houſe lies ſomething below the 

ce, n. From Sienna to Aquapendente, the firſt place worth 

ere Nentioning in the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, the poſt-houſes ſtand 

re- ele, and afford but very indifferent entertainment. Here 


0. range alteration in the face of the country offers itſelf, the 

red {Wihvirons of Radicofani being nothing but bare rocks, without 

1e leaſt tree, or almoſt any kind of herbage to be ſeen. 

of WF On the left hand from Radicofani towards Perugia, among Ancient 
but e mountains, lies Chiuſa or Cluſium, anciently the reſidence Cluſium. 
ers king Porſena ; but it is now, on account of the unhealth- 

ra- Ines of the air almoſt forſaken. | 

rel On an eminence, more towards the north, viz. betwixt Montepulci- 
Erezzo, Cortona and Perugia ſtands Montepulciano or Mons ano. 
litianus, the birth-place of Angelus Politianus. Pope 
Marcellus II. and his nephew the famous cardinal Bellarmine. 

The wine here is reckoned among the beſt of all Italy, and 

always to be had at Radicofani. 

8 Aquapendente js an epiſcopal ſee; the city of Caftro, Aquapen- 
Which formerly lay betwixt it and the ſea, having been de- dente. 
Eroyed by order of Pope Urban VIII. in revenge for the 

eath of the biſhop of that city, whom the inhabitants mur- 

c muy 4 a tumult. At Aquapendente the country begins to 

> level. oh 28 = . 1 

| Bolſena lies to the left, on the Lago di Bolſena, or as it Bollena. 
as anciently.called Lacus Vulſinus, which is thirty-five Ita- 

gan miles in circumference. In this lake are two iſlands, Ilands is 
amel Biſentina and Martana, with a church on each iſland, the lake. 
| | : One 
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one of which is dedicated to St. Chriſtina, who was bon 
Bolſena, and her reliques are worſhipped there. In the if 
Death of of Biſentina the unfortunate Amalaſunta, daughter of The, 
queen Ala- doric, king of the Oſtrogoths, is ſaid to have. been put 3 
maſunta, death in the year 5 by order of the ungrateful Theodaty 
her couſin, whom the had admitted to a ſhare in the goyem. 
ment. Go den 
Floating We find in Pliny, that theſe two iſlands in the Lacus Vy, 
inands, ſinus were, in his time, floating; whereas at preſent they at 
entirely fixed . Such alterations are not impoſſible, ant 
Pliny could ſcarce be miſtaken about an iſland in the neigt. 
bourhood of Rome ; but what he _ = theſe iſlands Mis | 
ſumed all forms except a quadrangular figure, is ſomethin 
very extraordinary. His words are, ( Hiſt, Nat. lib. 1 60 
95.) Inſale fluctuantes in Targuinienſi lacu magno Italie 
nemora circumferunt, nunc * ws 2 figuram eden, 
nunc rotundam complexu, ventis impellentibus, quadratam nun 


quan, 


* Moſt of the ancient natural philoſophers had very dark and conful 
notions of floating iſlands. Some imagined them to confiſt of ſalid eat 
covered with hills and woods, and well peopled ; fo thaf the roman 
deſcription of the poet is not much to be wondered at. Petronius in fig. 
ment, P · 74 8 


Delos jam flabili rewinctæ terra 
Olim ay rag mari natabat, 

Et moto lewis hinc & inde vento 
That fluctibus inquieta ſummis, 
Mox itlam gemints deus catents 
Hac alte Gyara ligawvit, illæc 
Conſtanti Myconæ dedit tenendam. 


© Delos, connected with the ſable earth, 
Was once impell'd by ev'ry blaſt of wind, 
And floated, wand'ring in the azure main, 
At laſt a god, with adamantine chains, 
Affix d this iſle to bony Gyara, 

And Mycone among the Cyclodes." 


And Ovid. Metam, lib. vi. ver. 331. 


Cui (Latone) quondam regia Juno 
Orbe interdixit: quam dix erratica Delos 
Orantem excepit, tum quum levis inſula nabat. 


© Whom cruel Juno baniſh'd from the earth, 

Her Delos, then a wand'ring floating iſle, 

* Moy'd with her flowing tears and pray'rs recey”d.' 
| Frey 
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From STENNA to ROME. gr 
„ < The two floating iſlands in the great Tarquinian 
Flake move about with their groves, ſometimes aſſuming a 
I triangular, ſometimes a glob ar form, but are never known 
to be of a ſquare figure.” This lake derives the name of 
arquinan from Tarquinium, one of the principal twelve 
trurian cities, whoſe territories anciently extended to the 
cus Vulſinus, as may be ſeen in Dionyſ. Halic. lib. iv. 
abo lib. v. Livy, Frontinus, and Vitruvius ; and to this 
its ruins are called Tarquene, and may b ſeen on the 


A {-hand in the way from Rome to Bolſena. F 

ry © Bolſena is but a poor town, and for what reputation it Miracle of a 
* 5 is indebted to a pretended miracle that happened here, boſt. _ 
ich gave occaſion to the feaſt of Corpus-Chriſti-day. The 

2 cient Volſinium, formerly one of the chief cities of Etru- 


a #, lies in ruins on an eminence near this place, Accord- 
g to Pliny, lib. ii. c, 52. it was deſtroyed by lightning, 
ough he does not ſpecify the time of ſuch an accident; but 
it happened any conſiderable time before the Chriſtian 
ra, either the city was repaired, or another of the ſame 


fc ime was built in its place; it bean clear from Tacitus, 
eh Innal. iv. c. 1. that Mlius Sejanus, I iberius's unworthy fa- 


nan i purite, was a native of Volſinium; to which Juvenal alſo 
2 udes in his ſatires: 


the wiſe Seneca ſpeaks confidently of this affair, Quæſt. Nat. lib. iii. 
1. With Seneca Macrobius, Saturnal lib. i. c. 7. Plin 
t: agrees ! 


re cautiouſly ſays, Hiſt. Nat. lib. iv. c. 12. Cycladum media, temp 
Pollinis & mercatu celebrata Delos: diu uata, ut prodit un. 
Delos, one of the Cyclades, famous for commerce, and for Apollo's 
temple, floated for a long time, as it is ſaid.” From the late improve- 1 
nts in natural philoſophy it may be conjectured, that lakes, eſpecially | 
aſe of a large extent, we roduce floating iſlands in the following | 
Wanner: great quantities © the long graſs growing at the bottom, de- | 
t hes itſelf, and aſcends implicated together up to the ſurface of the | 
Water; and the agitation of theſe lakes, by ſtorms, cauſes a light ſlime | 
© aſcend, or impregnates the water with ſandy or terrene particles, which 
| termix with the floating Ss, Cc. The wind likewiſe drives the lighter 
f d from the ſhore, which alſo ſettles on the aforeſaid mixture of graſs 
d mud; which increaſing in length of time, is imagined to be aolid 
Pating iſland, Hence it may be reaſonably doubted, whether the fixed 
ands in the Lacus Vulſinus be thoſe deſcribed by Pliny. 
| * Metrodorus Scepſius, who got that furname from his hatred of the 
jomans, charges them with attacking Volſinium for no other cauſe than 
get into their hands two thouſand ſatues which were in that city. Vid. 
un. lib. xxxiv. THO ; 4508 | 


| Adem 


Fre 
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This ſame unthinking people, if Nurſcia had favour 
© that Tuſcan villain Sejanus, and Tiberius been taken 
in his old age, even by his practices, would have imm. 
< diately proclaimed him emperor.” 


Nurſcia, according to Livy, lib. vii. c. 3. Cælius, lt, 
XXii. c. 3. and Tertullian, W goddeſs, poſlitl 
the genius or the fortune of Volſinium. 
Montefiaſ- ontefiaſcone is fituated upon a mountain, but would h 
cane. little known, were it not on account of its white muſcad 
wine, which yet ſeldom comes to perfection, as it yil 
not bear keeping. Some are for deriving the name of thi 
town from Fiaſcone, which in Italian ſignifies a large flaſk; 
but it might with greater reaſon be deduced from the Faliſe, 
the ancient inhabitants of the country in this neighbourhood; 
and it is conjectured to have been the capital of that peo 
On the left-hand coming into the city is St. Flavian's church 
in which is a monument, faid to be erected to the memory i 
a German, who unhappily was ſo taken with the Montetul: 
cone wine, that he drank himſelf into a fever, which ſoa 
carried him off. * But of whatever country or family thi 
* It is probably from the general prejudice concerning the intemperane 
of the Germans that this ö EE was conjectured to be of tha 
country. The Italians indeed are very liberal of their reproaches, as 4 
| pears in the following diſtrich : | 


| Germani poſſunt magnum tolerare laborem, 
[ O utinam pofſint & telerare fitim ! 


\8 | © Though ſteel'd to toils, and dauntleſs in the field, 
| © To thirſt the fottiſh Germans quickly yield. 


In anfwer to this, nothing can be more appoſite than the follownz 
lines, by way of recrimination : 


þ Ut nos dura fitis, fic vos Venus improba wvexat, 
j Lex data eſt Veneri Julia, mero, 


© You're om to filthy luſts, and we to drink; 
< 'The julian law your vices can't confine, 
© Whereas no law forbids the uſe of wine,” 
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From SI EN N A to ROME, 

ing traveller was, his other merits, which procured him 
honour of being buried before the altar, are indiſputable ; 
Wing, for the clearance of his ſoul out of purgatory, left ſix 
W..dred + ſcudi to the church and the poor ; the intereſt of 
rich is annually diſtributed to the poor in bread and cheeſe. 
Jocker traveller, whoſe attachment to the wines of Italy 
I alſo ſhortened his days, lies in the church of the Holy 


W:.oft at Sienna, with this epitaph ; 

Vina dabant vitam, mortem mihi vina dedere, 
SGobrius auroram cernere num potut : | 
Ona merum ſitiunt, vino conſperge ſepulchrum 
Et alice epoto, chare viator abi. 

Halete Potatores! _ 


Wine, N the joy of my life, proved the cauſe 
of my death 3 nor did I ever ſee the dawn of day ſober. 
My bones are ſtill dry; therefore, dear traveller, pour 
wine on my grave, and drinking a cup thyſelf, by way of 
requiem to my foul, go on and proſper. HET 
Adieu, honeſt topers l' 


From Montefiaſcbne the road at firſt is on a deſcent 3 but 
ſoon aſeend to much higher mountains, which are to be 
ſed in the way to Viterbo, where a delicious plain be- 


the papal ſee by the gift of the celebrated Mathildis, to 
hoſe memory an inſcription on ſtone has been ſet up in the 
uncil-houſe. The Roman-Catholic writers inform us, 
at the firſt date of this opulent princeſs's liberality to St. 
ter's ſucceſſors Was in the year 2077, in the time of Gre- 
gory VII. and that this donation was repeated in the year 
Noa, to Paſchal II. as is related at large in Chartula Comi- 
a Mathildis conceſſiane bonorum ſiuorum Romanæ Ec- 
fie fata, tom. 1. Script. rer. Brunſv. Leibnit. p. 687, ſeq. 
t granting the truth of this account, yet is it evident that 
ch alienations to the prejudice of the emperor and empire 
ere not founded on juſtice. Though the country about Vi- 
krbo be very fertile, the city itſelf is but thinly peopled, con- 
uning ſearce fifteen thouſand ſouls; notwithſtanding this, it 

no leſs than ſixteen pariſh churches, beſides a great num- 
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Viterbo is the capital of'that on which was annexed Vitcrbo. 
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Villa di 
Lanti. 


Palace of 
Caprarola. 


From SIE NN A to ROME. 
ber of convents and 1 Among the ſeveral fountain 
in this city, that in St. Lucia's ſquare is juſtly admired 25 f 
moſt elegant for the workmanſhip, and affords the beft un 
ter. In the cathedral are the monuments of Alexande 
IV. Clement IV. Adrian V. and John XXI. The Fry, 
ciſcan nuns ſhew, as they imagine, or pretend at leaſt, 4, 
body of St. Roſa di Viterbo, which is uncorrupted inde 
but quite black, and dried up like a mummy. 

Two or three miles north-eaſt of Viterbo ſtands a moſt 4, 
lightful villa belonging to the duke of Lanti, which had tig 
peculiar advantage, that of the many dukes who have ſucceei. 
ed each other in this ſeat for ſome hundred years paſt, ny 
one has neglected to improve it to the utmoſt of his pow 


and accordingly this palace abounds in fine pictures, antiqu 


ſtatues, and rich furniture. Nothing of the kind can excey 
the fountains, grottos, canals, walks, harbours, and prove 
in the gardens here. | Y 
The palace of Caprarola, belonging to the duke of Parny, 
ſtands at the diſtance of ten Italian miles from Viterbo te 
wards Rome; but out of the poſt road. It is a place vey 
well worth ſeeing, and was built in the ſixteenth century, by 
cardinal Alexander Farneſe, under the inſpection of the cel 
brated architect Giacomo Barocci da Vignola. Its figure 
a pentagon outwardly, and reſembles a citadel ; but the iv 
ward court, which has a gallery round it is quite circul,f 


and yet the apartments are ſquare, and well contrived. TW 


whole art of this ſingularity conſiſts in the different thicknek 
allowed to the partition- walls. From the top of it the ci 
of Rome may be diſcerned, though it be twenty-eight d 
thirty Italian miles diſtant. In this palace is a moſt ſuper 
ſtair-caſe; and it is alſo famous for a whiſpering-hall, i 


which, four perfons ſtanding cloſe to the wall oppoſite u 


each other, may converſe without being heard by a fit 
ſanding in the center. A ſtamp with a foot on the floor d 


this hall makes a noiſe, which, to thoſe who are without, 


ſounds like the report of a piſtol. The cielings and frizes « 
ſeveral of the apartments are painted by the two Zuccaus 
who, particularly in the cardinal's bedchamber, have ſhewel 
an admirable ſkill and judgment; though the poetical allegs 
ries were invented by the commandeur Annibal Caro, as ap- 


| pears from a letter . 


From STENNA to ROM E. 95 
862. It is a common miſtake in the deſcriptions of 

rarola, inſtead of the cammandeur Annibal Caro, to attri- 
e the invention of theſe pieces to the painter Annibal Ca- 

Nei, who was not born till the year 1560. | 
he gardens of Caprorola are likewiſe of an elegant de- 

and finely embelliſhed with proper ornaments. 
he diſtance from this charming place to Ronciglioni, Ronciglioni, 
next ſtage, is but three Italian miles. This town, with 
country of the ſame name, belongs to the duke of Parma. 
rom Ronciglioni to Monte Roſi the diſtance is ſeven Ita- Monte Roß. 
miles; and frem Monte Roſi to Baccano it is ſeven 
Pre. Hereabout, and a farther, viz. to Storta, the 
untry is mountainous, and the roads very bad. Indeed the 
Wantry here ſeems totally neglected, and is over-run with a 

1 of long heath or broom; were it under any other go- 
Inment but the papal, it would doubtleſs long ſince have 
En cleared and cultivated; eſpecially as the Ind is well 
ered, and would admit of very conſiderable improvements. 
it oppreſſion naturally produces floth and ſupineſs, very 
& caring to work when they know that their induſtry and 
perity will only expoſe them to more ſevere exactions, till 
ae entirely impoveriſned. Near Baccano are ſome ſul- Sulphur 
p ur mines, which bring in a conſiderable revenue to the pa- N 
a treaſury. + : 
x0 of the lake'of Baccano iſſues the ſmall river Cremera, | 
Th ich crofſes the road, and after a courſe of three miles, runs 

io > the Tiber. It is at preſent called la Jarca, and is fa- 

Nas in ancient hiſtory for the ſurprize and ſlaughter of the 
4 ii by the Vejentes. According to Livy, and other Ro- 
Wn hiſtorians, three hundred an: fix of the Fabii were cut 
Wpicees near this river; one only of the whole family ſur- 
Wing, who, by reaſon of his tender years, had been left at 
Net. But how Livy. and others, who were men of ſenſe, | 


I See Lettere familiari del Commendatore Annibale Caro, vol. II. 296. 
likewiſe Richardſon Traite de la Peinture & de la Sculpture, tom. III. 
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es of 36. 

aros, WF . e, lib. ii. c. 50. Fabia CCC VI periiſſe ſatis comvenit : umum 

ewel Ne puberem ætate relictum flirpem genti Fabie----futurum. It is 

lego etty certain that three hundred and fix Fabii were ſlain ; and that the 
- J furviving perſon who was to reſtore that family being a boy, was, 

s account of his tender years, left at home.” He was the - 

ve- cher of Fabius Maximus, of whom Ennius ſays : 


Unus qui nobis cunctando reflituit rem. | 
Vide Virgil. Eneid. vi. v. 846. 
: Whoſe wiſe delays retriey'd the Roman ſtate,” 


' 
; 
4 
; could | 


4A 
1 


could ſo far give cretlit to this circumſtance as to inſert i; 
their writings, ie, Lon, a little ſtrange to me. Li 


this expedition; elſe it could not have been ſaid of the 6 
viving Fabius, then near; fourteen, that he was left at hy 


whether, out of three hundred and fixi ſtout gallant m 


by order of pope Sixtus V. with a 
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Eutropius ſay, that of theſe three 
every one was capable of 

this is: not to be underſtood ſtri 
thoſe who were grown to years 0 


hundred and fix 
maturity: were choſen 


as tog young for the field. Now T leave any one to juy 


and all of a very reputahle family, ſome fr of them m 
not have been married? Or ſuppoſing only ten or fifteen 
have been huſbands, 1 number, could a by 
fourteen. years of age be the only one who, on accoum 
a> = left — e the | 
proba I ity among 1 | famil 5 there 
not one whom a weak — Lend, for wa, 
fiekneſs might detain either at Rome, or in the caſtle u 
Cremera; eſpecially as the Fabii made their fally from 
fort to drive. away the enemy's flocks and herds, not wi 
Nine Italian miles north of Rome a wood was rooted 
ta deprive rode 


of a retreat, and to open a free paſſage for the north 1 . 
towards Rome; and accordingly, ſinice that time, the | 

at Rome is become much more falubrious ;; a conſider 4 
check being given, by this means, to the noxious effec < 
the ſouth wind, For the ſame; reaſon, the woods ſouth 7 


Rome are kept up as a fence agai the Sirocco, or ſouth-- 
wind, and the exhalations ariſing from the moraſſes and & 


nating waters on that ide, which would. otherwiſe very m 
incommode the'city.- g 

Ide laſt ſtage on this fide Rome is Storta, near which! 
eapital of the ancient Vejentes is ſuppoſed to have fi 
Phe diſtance from Storta to Rome is. eight Italian mile 


Rome, Feb. 17, 1730 
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SCHICADE [3s 


LETTER XI. VII. 


he Butest of Rome: cho Pope, his Court, Re- 
venue; and military Forces; the Life and Death 
of Benedict XIII. and the Intrigues of the \ cog 


clave, | 


SIR, 


N regard of its * extent, 101 Ueber of Ab bi Pre-eml- 
ſeveral cities may be found, both in Europe and other _ 
arts of the world, ſuperior to modern Rome ; but if we con- „er cities, 
ler its ancient power, and its ſovereignty over ſo many 

pwerful nations for ſuch a ſeries of years, the whole world 

ever produced its * Hence Ovid pays it this e 


ent: ” | 


Gentibus oft a tellus data Iimine certo 
| Romans ſpatium eft Urbis & Orbis idem. 


© Toev'ry other ſtate are limits ſet, 
© And 5 bounds, where its dominion ends; 


. But Rome's wide empire e'er the world extends.” 


| Martial ſtiles it Terrarum domina gentiumgue Roma, 
FRA the miſtreſs of the earth, and queen of nations.” 
he remains of the ancient walls and buildi ings of the 12 
emonſtrate, that for its vaſt circumference it might y be 
laſſed among the principal cities of the world; though I can- 
pt ſubſcribe to he palpabl pable exaggerations both o ancient 
nd modern writers — this head. According to Pliny, lib. 
i. c. 5. the city walls in V ripaſian $ time, were thirteen 
ouſand two hundred curcumference ; and V opiſcus, 
ſho wrote in Aurelian's ge ES them to fifty thou- 
and. This muſt either be a notorious error of the tranſcri-- p. bulous a0 
or ſuch a circuit muſt have included the ſeats and gar- counts. 
pens in the neighbourhood of Rome. What Voffius, in his 
e obſervationes, endeavours to prove, is very weak and: 
| Ve oL. II. H abſurd; 


inhabitants of Rome, in the time of her higheſt proſperig i 


ſuch is the infatuation of Lipſius, in magnifying the extent 


Rome in Adrian's time & It is fo large, 2 5 this write, 


_ *'© padocians, Scythians, and others, having, in tiutnberle 


ROME 

abſurd ; for he would fain perſuade his readers, that Ro, 
was twenty times as large as Paris and London put togethe,, 

Nero's palace alone took up more ground than the great, 
eſt of our modern european cities; that the number of ſlay 
in Rome amounted to eight millions, and the inhabitants 3 
general to fourteen millions; whereas, according to hin, 
the cities of Paris and London do not contain above fix hu 
dred thouſand fouls each; and the whole number of inha;,M 
tants, in the ſeveral countries of Europe, do not excel ans 
N N millions. Whoever gives credit: to theſe bu 
allertions ſhould not diſpute with him, when he affirms, M 
inhabitants of Nanquin, a ſingle city in China, to be ab, 
2 millions. Theſe exaggerations are till far ſhort 
Rolefinck's, in his Faſciculus temporum, who computes ti 


at twenty-ſeven millions and eighty thouſand. Lipſius, u 
der the name of Rome, comprehends all the cireumjaceM 
country, as far as Oſtia Aricia, Ocriculum, and other diſt 
places; but this method was not cuſtomary among the a 
cient writers, and it would be juſt as reaſonable to exten 
Paris to Verſailles, or include Graveſend within London. 
Should it be objected, that, according to Pomponius, ti 
word urbs ſignifies indeed what is incloſed by, the walls; bu 
the name Rome is to be taken in a larger ſenſe, which is fur: 
ther confirmed by the civilian Paulus in theſe words, Uri 
appellatio muris, Rome autem continentibus edificits finitu, 
guod latius patet ; yet it is evident, that Continentia edifici, 
or cantiguous buildings, do not include country ſeats, vill. 
ges, and towns, and ſome at a conſiderable” diſtance. Nay, 


of Rome, and the number of its inhabitants, that he daes nt 
ſcruple to alter and falſify ſuch paſſages in ancient writers s 
make againſt his chimeras, and blindly follows the maſt ab- 
furd and extravagant aſſertions of the Greeks, who were ro 
markable for their flattery to the Romans; Was ever an 
thing more ridiculous than what the orator Ariſtides ſays d 


© that in any part of it a perſon may always, With ſome rei- 
< ſon, think himſelf in the center of it; ſo that a whole yea! 
< 18 not ſufficient to enumerate” other cities, that are, as | 
© were, included in this celeſtial city: whole nations, as Ci. 
© multitudes, at once ſettled in Rome.“ This boaſt, in rea- 


lity, can relate only to the few quarters, or wards, = 
. — ome 


R O M E.“ 

me individuals of thoſe nations uſed chiefly to live. Veſpa- 

Jus ampitheatre was about a hundred and fifty feet in 
eight ; yet Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xvi. c. 16. is plea- 

d to ſay, that its height is ſcarce diſcernable by human eyes. 


1 Pliny the elder's time, the eaſtern part of the city was ter- 
in 2 _ Agger Tarquini, or Tarquin's Rampart, as it 
u. L to this day; and the monument of Ceſtius may be con- 


Nuded to have been the weſtern bounds, as the ancient Ro- 
Jans did not admit of tombs or ſapulchral monuments within 
e city. Towards the Ponte Molle, as in modern times, 
Where was an open plain, in which Conſtantine the Great 
e up his army in order of battle; and the Vatican mount 
Ws known to have been intirely without any buildings. 

lt is very probable, both from the preſent ruins and paſſa- 
Wes of ancient writers, that in moſt places, the walls of the 
Wodern city were the limits of the ancient, and that the en- 
Wre circumference of both was nearly equal ; but there is a 
Wery great difference in the number of buildings on the ſame 
$round-plotz for the plan of modern Rome plainly ſhews, 
at one half of it is not built upon; and that thoſe places on 
ich the moſt ſplendid and magnificent ſtructures anciently 
tood, are now turned to gardens, fields, meadows, vine- 
ards, and even waſte ground. To walk wund the circuit 
the city, including all the windings and angles of the 
Walls, takes up at moſt but four hours, being about thirteen 
Wort Italian miles; whereas a tour round Paris and its ſu- 
urbs will require ſix or ſeven hours. | 


dome, Livy, lib. i. c. 44. informs us, that in the time of 
dervius Tullius the citizens were computed at eighty thou- 


nnd, which, in the conſulſhip of Quintius, were increaſed 
; 20 2 hundred and twenty four thouſand two hundred and 
a ourteen. (Idem. lib. iii. c. 3.) But it is not to be imagined 


at this number includes only ſuch Roman citizens as were 
ouſekeepers at Rome; it rather comprehends all who were 
made free of the city, though they reſided in other parts of 
e empire. This honour at firſt was not ſo cheap as it was at- 
awards under the prevalence of corruption, when this pri- 


lege was laviſhly beſtowed on whole cities and provinces ; 
s ill at laſt the emperor Antoninus declared all free ſubjects of 
Cre Roman empire citizens of Rome, and thus finally abro- 
leb Wgated the diſtinction which otherwiſe had ſuffered continual 


violation, At firſt, the Roman legions conſiſted only of ci- 
rens of Rome; but this * ſoon altered. The Luſtra 
2 were 


As to the number of inhabitants in ancient and modern Number of 


inhabitants 
in ancient 
Rome. 
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number of the people, and the payment and proportion of JW 
the taxes. In the diftatorſhip of Quintus Fabius Maximm 
the Roman citizens amounted to two hundred and fourteti 
thouſand; and this was a work of time, being dat 
ried on all the provinces (Liv. lib. xxix. c. 37.) By 
fore the civil wars, it appears from Florus 's epitome of Lin 

cal 


that the number of Roman eitizens, at the hi cal 

tion, was four hundred and fifty thouſand; but generaly 
they were reckoned to be betwixt two and three hund 
thouſand, till the civil diſcords reduced them to a hundre 
and fifty thouſand. This calculation is attended with ng 
difficulty, Plutarch and Appion concurring in it; and the 
latter ſays, © that the civil wars had deſtroyed above half the 
© Roman citizens.“ Suetonius, c. 41. in Cæzare, inform 
us, that Czfar diminiſhed the number of thoſe to whom 
corn was diſtributed out of the publick ies, and that 
only three hundred and tw thouſand partook of thy 
< donation.” But on theſe occahons, the queſtion was not 
concerning citizenſhip, but indigence; and thus all the com. 
mon people who: preſented; themſelves were gratified. Thek 
calculations being indiſputible, we cannot but wonder 2 
reading in Tacitus what he ſays concerning the empera 
Claudius, Condidit lufirum, gue a fant ciuium LXV1 
cantena & LMIII millia. He ordered -a-lwfirum, by which 
© the number of citizens was found to be ſixty- nine claſſes d 
a hundred, and ſixty- four of a thouſand each; for beforg, 
in the courſe of ſome centuries, the number had increaſo 
but four or ſix fold. In the ſhort interval between Cæſir 
triumph and Claudius's lH, which at moſt was not abort 
eighty years, according to this account, the proportion hal 
at once, as it were, roſe ix to one. This is cithe 
a_ to the negligence of tranſcribers, or Tacitus had for- 
med his computation. upon very different grounds from Liv. 
Poſſibly the caſe is, that in 'Tacitus's time, the numbes d 
perſons, men and women, old and young, intitled to the 
freedom of Rome, amaunted to betwixt fix and ſeven mil - 
lions. They who aſcribe to ancient Rome ſuch an incredible Wi 
number of inhabitants, if they allow that its cixcumference did 
not extend beyond the remains of its ancient walls, muſt have 
recourſe: to the height of the houſes, but to very little pur- 
poſe: for Strabb, in his fifth. book, mentions an order d 
Auguſtus againſt building houſes. above ſeventy feet high; 
and according to Aurelius Victor, Trajan reduced the * 
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und to finty feet, which is equal but to about four or five 

Worlcs elpeeially in het countries, where low rooms are 

Wery ineonvenient. Now it is well known, that this is the - 

omen height of the houſes at Vienna, Paris, and other 

Podern eapital cities, and, conſequently, in this point, 

Nome had no particular advantage over them. | 

If Rome contained ſo many millions of ſouls, I fee little rea- 

Won Any Suetonius, in his life of Nero, ſhould ſet it down as 

g very extraordinary, that the peſtilence in one 

At had ſwept away no leſs than ET thouſand peo- 

ple; it being known from experience, that in populous 
er naue deat is about one in Mi 
Nenty-ſix, of thirty. Hence it is evident, that a city, con- 'Þ 
Wining four millions and a half of inhabitants, according to | 1 
e common courſe of nature, without any peſtfence inter- 1 
ing; mult loſe every quarter of a year above thirty thou- | 
Wind of its inhabitants, London contains a million of inha- 

Witants, and the burials are annually about twenty-ſix 

pufand ; but the plague in king Charles the ſecond's time 

ried off ninety-ſeyen thouſand. Whatever was the num- 

fer of the inhabitants of ancient Rome, it greatly exceeded 

Pole of modern Rome. It appears from Ciacconius's life of 

XI. that in 1376, all the fouls in Rome amounted 

ly to thirty-three thouſand. In the quiet and happy reign 

f pope Leo, according to Paulus Jovius, they were increaſed 

o eighty-five thouſand ; but in the tumultuous times, under 

lement VH. they ſunk again fo low as thirty-two thoufand, 

In the year 1509, the number of births at Rome were three 

ouſand ſix hundred and fixty-two ; and the whole num- 

er of inhabitants amounted to a hundred and thirty-eight Number of 
houfand five hundred and ſixty-eight. Among theſe were 2 
brty biſhops, two thouſand fix hundred and eighty-ſix prieſts, Rn 


Rome. 
three thouſand five hundred and fifty- nine regulars, one " 


$1 III 
5 


* and eight hundred and fourteen nuns, three hundred and 
the uinety- three courtezans, or common proſtitutes, and four- 
nil een moors, In the above-mentioned calculation, the Jews, 
ible ho are generally about eight or nine thouſand, were not 
did fi [ * > ' | ; 
In the year 1716, a wager was laid at Hanover, betwixt lord Whar- 
W 2 and count Mongea. concerning the number of the inhabitants of Lon- 
f don, which the former affirmed to be fifteen hundred thouſand. The de- 
on of this wager was referred, by letter, to the lord mayor of London, 
bo allowed my lord Wharton to be in the wrong, but judged the num- 
a- to be at leaſt eleven hundred thouſand. WRT" ney 1605 oY Pele tf 
Jand 


1 though | 
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ſchought worthy to be included. Five years after this caley, 
lation was made, v,. 1714, in the month of July, pay 
Clement Xl. ordered Carraccioli to take an account of all th 
Number of inhabitants of Rome, which then , amounted to à hundra 
inhabitants and forty-three thouſand 3 whereas Paris can produce at lex 
RING ad eight or nine hundred thouſand, and London ftill more, 3 
may be evidently ſeen by their yearly bills of mortality. 

Parallel be- The laſt- mentioned city, within, theſe twenty years, hy 
twirt Lon- jncreaſed prodigiouſly, and the difference between Londy 
6 ag and Paris will plainly appear to any one who takes a view d 
; Paris from the tower of Notre Dame, and of London fron 
the upper gallery of St. Paul's. As to the number of ind. 
bitants, London is better adapted for it than Paris, which 
abounds with ſpacious convents, the inhabitants of whic 
bear little proportion to their largeneſs. The Seine alſo en. 
ploys but few. people, whereas the many hundreds of larg 
veſſels, and ſome. thouſands: of boats which, ply on the 
Thames, maintain more peeple than are uſually found in 
large city. Some conjecture may be formed of the numbe 
of inhabitants at London, from the conſumption of eatable; 
for, my lord 'Townſend, in the year 1725, aſſured the king 
of Pruſſia, at Herenhauſen, which is confirmed by exact n 
giſters, that one day with another, it amounts to twelve hut 
dred oxen, beſides which, above twenty thouſand ſheep, an 
twelve thouſand hogs and calves, are conſumed there ever 

week.“ | 
The ſovereignty of ancient Rome, over a great part of the 
world, may ſeem to raiſe it conſiderably above moden 
Rome; but the latter alſo glories in a monarchy raiſed b 
the profoundeſt policy, and by an artifice of a very fingulz 
nature; and in reſpect of dominion, eſpecially. before th 
time of Luther, it almoſt ſurpaſſed even ancient Rome, 2. 

cording to Proſper's words: | | 


Fatta'Caput mundi quidguid non poſſidet armis 


Religione tenet. 


« She is become the metropolis of the world; and that 
countries where her arms have not penctrated, ſhe hols 
+ by the tenure of religion.“ 


According to Maitland's calculation for the ſame year, there we! 
conſumed in London in 1725, 98,244 oxen, 711,123 ſheep and lan; 
7944760 calves, and 186,932 hogs, and a proportionable quantity of i! 

 towl, and vegetables. It muſt be obſeryed, that London is confiderabiy 
increaſed fince that time. The number of houſes, according to the (a 


author, in London, Weſtminſter, and Sguthwark, is 9 5,968. " 
Hon f 6 dl 
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With regard to external ſplendor, its ſtately temples, and 
agnißcent palaces, I am inclined to — that modern 
Nome is ſuperior to the ancient; at leaſt, in this particular, 
affer from St, Auſtin, who, preferably to all other things, 
T&.iſhed to have ſeen Chriſtum in carne, Paulum in ore, Romam 
8. re. Chriſt in the fleſh, St. Paul e and Rome 
n its ancient glory.“ 
What high ideas Petrarch eint of the deur of 
Wncient Rome, appears from the following * lines of 
Wat celebrated poet : 


Nui fu quella ai le. antica "A 
emuta in pace e triom . in guerra. 


Fu — altro che il loco hor non fi vede. 
Quel che Roma fu giace, ꝙ atterra. 
Qusſte cui Pherba copre e calca il piede 
Fur moli ad ciel vicine, & hor ſon terra. 
Roma che'l mondo vinſe, al tempo cede, 
Che i piani inalxa, e che Paltezza atterra. 
Roma in Roma non e. Vulcano e Marte 
La Grandezza di Roma a Roma han tolta, 
Struggendo Popre e di Natura e di Arte 
Volio foſſopra il mondo &n palue e volta 
E fra queſte ruine a terra ſparte 


In ſe feſſa cadea morta e ſepolta. 


© Here ſtood. th'auguſt and ancient ſeat of empire, 
In war victorious, dreaded ev'n in peace; 

* Here ſtood, alas ! its place is only ſeen, 

And what was Rome lies bury'd in its ruins. 

© Thoſe lofty ſtructures, whole aſpiring heads 

* Tow'r'd up to heav'n, are levelFd with the earth, 
© Ofergrown with weeds and trampled under foot. 
© Rome, which was once the miſtreſs of the world, 
© Yields to the tooth of all-devouring time, 

© Which levels heights and raiſes humble plains. 
Rome is no longer Rome. The fire and ſword | 
Her grandeur have deſtroy:d, and laid in duſt 
The noble works of nature and of art; 

And here her ſcatter d fragments lie interr d.“ 


But fince Petrarch's time things are very much altered at 
dome; beſides, the veneration for antiquity, and the natu- 
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al prejudice of » in = of things loſt or abſent, * 


Power of 
the pope. 


Proved from tions. St. Antoninus obſerves, that the words of David, in 


plalm viii. 


ha ws 
the pride of —— 


ther Nero's 

ui miſeranda videt veteris veſtigia Rome, 
WV r 2 A 
agree ſpeftat Palatia 


oterit merit dicere Roma gel. 


© Whoever beholds the ruinous remains of ancient Rome, 
C may well &y ny het more z ** whoever turns hi; 
* eyes towards the ſple palaces 9 FO 
* juſtly ſay, Rome ſtill flouriſhes,” F 


When the vaſt ſums remitted is iy ada Remus 
catholic countries are conſidered, it is no longer a wonder, 
that, with ſuch reſources, it has weathered ſo many ſever; 
ſtorms. It is but a few centuries ſince the power. of the pope 
was ſuch, that ſeveral monarchs not only paid him a yearly 
tribute, but if they offered to act contrary to his holine6! 
pleaſure, or did not in every thing fully comply with his 
commands, tumults, excommunications, and ſometimes even 
the loſs of their crowns and dominions were the conſequence, 
and this without any reſpect of perſons, or diſtinction of na- 


the viiith pſalm, viz. * Thou haſt put all things under his 
feet; all ſheep and oxen, yea, and the beaſts of the field; 
the fowl of ha air, and the fiſh of the ſea, were literally 
accompliſhed in the pope. The ſhee according to = 
ſagatious commentator, ſignify the het ians; the oxen, th 
Jews; the beaſts of the . the Pagans; the fowls of te 
air, good rout ook and laſtly, by the fiſhes of the 


Concerning the pope e over angels, I remember in a ma- 
nuſcript of pope 5 * VIth's bull for the ; jubilee of the year 1350, 
kept in the city library at Utrecht, to have read theſe words: Mandamu 
Angelis Paradi/i 2 animan. illius a purgatorio penitus abſalutam in Para- 

gloriam intraducant. .* er uire and command the angels of para 
* diſe that, as we have diſcharge is ſoul from Purgatory, Er vil w. im- 
«nec ary u e de jos of dle 
ea, 
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S. are meant, the ſouls in purgatory. The orthodox can- 
Te ake offence at this interpretation, as they are compared ö 
dat innocent ſerviceable creature the ſheep ; but the he- 4 
Js are little obliged to Urbano Cerri, who, in his ſtate of . 14 
+ Romiſh church, always ſpeaks of them as unclean beaſts; tf 
wich his elogium on pope Innocent XI. for his zealous | i 
Wrfecution of heretics, he introduces _ Ong exhorta- i 
8. ing him to go on; profanely applying theſe * 
b in the Acts of the poſtles to the Roman pontiff, x 
Riſe, Peter; kill =_ __ un be 0 | 
The great power o pope m attended a very Pope' | 
} * were it to eonſiſt only of the profits —— i 
In diſpenſations, annates, palls, canonizations, Oc. But 
? | has 54 of thoſe families, whoſe fortune it has been 
W haye one of their relations exalted to the papal dignity, is 
' convincing proof of this ; for, notwithſtanding the pope's 
Wofuſe way of living, they leave over- fortunes, both in 
Wd and money, to their heirs. How thoſe fortunes are 
ed is well known to the Ottoboni, Altieri, Chigi, Pam- 
„ Barberini, Borgheſe, Ludoviſi, and other caſe papaline, 

papal families. It has been computed, that Urban VIII. 
Sho was one of the Barberini, left to his family above twen- 

four millions of Roman /cud; ; and this partly accrued 

m the conhſcations of the effects of three thouſand unhappy 
ons who were put to death by the inquifition. 
The family arms of pope Innocent XII. are three eups, 
Nich he ordered to be inverted, implying, that inftead 

Jing, he intended to pour out and diſtribute, adding this 
otto, Aliis, non fibi. * To others, not to himſelf ; * but 
Aquin placed the comma after the word non, and thus quite 
ered the meaning, though with too much truth. | 
The lands and revenues of the pope are managed by the Apoſtolic 
ſtolic chamber, where the emplo ts are fo lucrative, chamber. 
Et the more conſiderable are fold fr el wy or a hundred 

buſand dollars. + Collations to ecclek ical benefices, 
penſations, Wc. are made out in the datary, ſo called from 
uſual ſignature Datum Rome apud ſandtum Petrum, c. Datary, 
den the pope is at the Vatican, and apud ſanctam IMariam 
rem, when he is at the Quirinal palace. Every inſtru- 
nt, after paſſing through the datary, comes into the ſe- 


e 


K 


„ Way of ſtate's office, of which the datary is but, as it 
„ department. The rota is a kind of parliament, or X! 
a. nor court of judicature. * 


About 6,000,000 J. ſterling. ＋ About 22,5000, — 
\ : 354 | \ E 
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Conſiſtory of The higheſt aſſembly is the conſiſtory, where the can 
cardinals. nals fit and vote ; and on ſome particular occaſjons, there i 


free admittance into this court, as happened on the 11m n 
February laſt, at the promotion of cardinal Salviati. or 
nine in, the morning, the cardinals met in thair long robe de 
and mantelets of ermine, but without any black ſpots; , ren 
their heads they wore red ſilk caps, ſhaped, almoſt like thy pes 
of the. Jeſuits. The cardinals, who had been regulars, 1 ef e 


ared in che habit of their order, made of a thin cl 
he pope came in a cloſe epiſcopal veſtment of gold tiff, 
with a mitre embroidered with gold on his head; and, 
each fide of his ſeat, which was elevated above the feſt, 20 
under a canopy, was placed a large fan, made of white ye, 
cock's * feathers. The cardinals fat on the ſecond bend 
from the floor, the firſt bench being aſſigned for their cau 
tarii, or train-bearers : the pope being ſeated, the carding; 
with their robes ſweeping the ground, came up to him, 2. 
cording to their ſeniority, to make the uſual ſalutation. f A 
terwards Salivati being called in, he appeared in the halt 
of a cardinal ; and having firſt kiſſed the pope's foot, 20 
then his right hand, his holineſs embraced him. After thi 
ceremony, he went about and kiſſed all the cardinals. | 
the mean time a motion was read in Latin, concerning a < 
Wl | nonization to þe; deliberated on, little of which being us 
14 derſtood, nobody ſeemed to give any heed. to it. Thi 
0 round of ſalutations being over, the new cardinal was agit 
1 led to the papal chair, where his holineſs, during the recitd 
ll! | | of ſome prayers, put the rgad hat on his head, but it wa 

1 immediately taken off again. SY 
Courtly ſof- When a memorial or petition is delivered to the pop 
tening a de- and returned with {um written on it, it is an ill omen, its 
an. dicating, that it has indeed been read, but, at leaſt for the 
preſent, will not be granted; this manner of ſoftening a H Cum 


That the ancients made their flabellas or fans of pea-cocks feathers 

may be ſeen from Montfaucon's Antiq. exp. . tom. i. tab. 2. Sud 

Alſo were the fans made uſe of by the deacons for driving away the fies 

that they might not fall into the 'chalice, ( Anſelmus, lib. 3. Ep. 16 

. Durandus, lib. 4. c. 3 5. u. 8, 9, and the author of the Conflitutiones ifs 

Halicæ 3) and among the Greeks to this day, ſuch a flabellum is put inn 
the hand of the deacon at his ordination. . 

+ It is only at the adoration on his election, and at the coronation of 
pPope, that the cardinals Kiſs his feet. 5 
I Every:canonization is rated at a hundred thouſand Roman ſcudi, « 

21250 l. ſterling; and in the year 1732, there happened no leis than fou 
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W.1 has ſo affinity with the phraſe uſed by Henry IV. of g 


\nce; Nous ver rons, © We'll fee.” 


| oi 's military forces, whether by land or ſea, make or the pope's 1 
* ge figure: The place where an 4 of his ſoldiers are military i 
by be ſeen, are the caſtle of St. Angelo, Civita Vecchia, forces. 1 
ino, Ferrara, and ſome ſmall forts on the frontiers. The 19 
es Swiss guards are well paid and cloathed, yet their Sig guards I 
» Wief employment is to keep off the croud at public ſolem- j 

es, I muſt ſay, that foreigners, on all occaſions, find | 174 
em very civil, eſpecially if addreſſed in German by the ti- 1 


of Landſmann, which is more than can always be faid 


their countrymen at Verſailles. I remember that an Au- | 
Deg jan nobleman, of great rank, ny preſſed by the crowd, I! | 
nd return for his condeſcending compliment of Landſmann, [| 
us ceived this anſwer, © Ay! to-day every bear-leader calls 
al, us countrymen.” | 


For preventing all diſorders and tumults, there is, at 
ome, a corps of three hundred Sbirri, commanded by a Sbirri, © 
ptain, who is called il Barigello; he is diſtinguiſhed from 
e reſt by a gold chain and medal; and when he has a 
ind to known, he wears the chain about his neck. 
his poſt was gps very creditable, but now is account- 


+: contemptible ; and pope Clement XI. endeavouring to 
u bore it to its former eſteem, by perſuading ſome perſons of 
I iy to accept of it, was anſwered, that the beſt way to 

ig that poſt into credit again, would be to beſtow it on 


te nephew of a pope, as, after ſuch a predeceſſor, no man 
ould be aſhamed of it : But the pope and his relations pur- 
ed-a higher game, and ſo the affair remains as it was. 


op WW he preſent Barrigello was formerly a captain in a march- 
„g regiment, and, for his good parts and agreeable addreſs, 
 hefWas received into the beſt of company; but falling into low 
e cumſtances, he accepted of this employment, which at 


ce deprived him of all commerce with his former friends 
id companions. 
The cardinals make no extraordinary figure, for perſons Dignity of a 
ho claim an equality with crowned heads. The title of cardival. 
rdinal is indeed of ſome antiquity, but not in the preſent 
ceptation of it. Formerly the biſhop of Rome was choſen 
the clergy and people, and afterwards confirmed by the 

peror; whom alſo he was ſometimes deprived for tur- 111 
ulent and ſeditious practices. It was under pope Nicholas | 
|. that the cardinals firſt began to acquire ſuch high. repu- | 
tion, The red hat was conferred on them in the year 


1243, 
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1243, by Innocent IV. at the council of Lyons, as Nich 
de Curbio obſerves in his fe. To Paul II. they owe HR, 
ſcarlet robes, and the title of eminentiſſimus they hold tle © 
Urban VIII. whereas before they were ſtiled ift in, MR 
common with other biſhops prelates. The red hei 
an emblem of their readineſs to ſhed their blood for the a 
tholic faith, though the cardinals make no great figure in 
lift of martys. It is certain, that upon the whole the fa 
let veſtment is very becoming; even the dead cardinals 

painted with this colour, in order to ſet off their cadayeny 

viſages; and it is no longer ago than laſt March that can 
nal Pamfili lay in ftate at St. Agnes's. church, whoſe m 
OPTIO. owing to carmine or 

ion. 

Cardinale In the promotion of foreign prelates to the cardinalſii 

nominated the pope allows of the nomination by crowned heads of 

by crowned popiſh religion. This privilege the king of Sardinia obtw 
ed by a refined piece of policy, for he recommended to! 

nedi& XIII. Ferreri, brother to the marquis d'Orny 

whom the pope himſelf wiſhed to fee inveſted with 6 

purple. I could likewiſe name a cardinal who owed j 
Ry to the defender of the proteſtant faith, viz. Geom 

king of Great Britain, who protured him the king of 

Land''s nomination ; but the eireumſtances of this intrigu 

are beſt known to the -preſent biſhop bf Namur, forme 

Account of known by the name of Abbe Strictland. The conclave 

the conclave« the theatre where the cardinals principally endeavour to & 
— their abilities, and where many things are tranſach 

14 which ſavour little of their pretended divine inſpiration. 

1 is known, that during the election of a pope in the yeu 

18 | 1721, the feuds and animoſities ran ſo high, that they f 

|| to blows, and threw the ſtandiſhes at one another. In ti 

W 1! fray Davia, Albani, Pamfili and Althan, diſtinguiſhed then 

ſelves, ſo that it is not at all ſtrange, that, among the a 

tendants of the conclave, there are always two or f 

geons in waiting. Davia, a Bologneſe, and uncle to ti 

| general Caprara, was of a family which had alwa 

been in the Auftrian intereſt ; but ſolliciting a benefice i 

the dutchy of Milan, and meeting with a repulſe, he left f. 
imperial party, and went over to Paolucci, who, on tl 
very firſt day, was near carrying the election. Tweng 
eight cardinals went into the conelave, and it was ſecret) 
conferted between them to chuſe a pope before the fofcig 
and abfent cardinals could repair to Rome, In the {cru 


mad 
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e in the morning, Paolucci had nine votes, in in the 
Wning ſeven more. It {ems two thirds of the voters pre- 
Aatermin the buſineſs in favour of him with whom they 
; ſo that Paolucci was within three ſulftages of carrying 
point, t, which probably he might have 1 over by his 
riues that night, had not cardinal Althan, the imperial 
ter, formerly excluded him in his — s name; for 
emperor, and the kings of 4 and Spain, have, at 


election of a pope, the privil 3 and 
aſide, any 1 for that dignity, 
; muſt be done before the requiſite number of votes — 


ballot, which is to make up the requiſite number, be 


ned, Whilſt 9 2 prevented intrigues, 
excluſion is ſeldom made 1 Salerno, a 


yet, as à Jeſuit, being deſirous of a pope whom he 


gent: but ſeeing a ſtop but to his election, he left 
conclave on pretence of a ſudden illneſs. 

hat is ſaid to have paſſed upon the deceaſe of Alexander 
L is no tale invented b proteſtants, but related 


> into the conclave, aſked. another cardinal, his intimate 


this frank —— < Signior cardinal, if the French 
the pope, it will be cardinal Farneſe; if the Spa- 
— cardinal Roſpiglioſi ; if he is made by the people of 
ome, it will be cardinal Barberini ; if the Holy Ghoſt 
ppoints him, cardinal Odeſchalchi will. be the . if 


deren, Upon this Sforza anſwered with a laugh, © then 
e 4 we will be the man.” Who accordingly was cho- 
name of Clement IX. 

| the year 17245 upon the death of Innocent XIII. the 
* wing ſatirical diſtinction was made between the candi- 
e ber the papal throne : | 


x L Cielo wy Orſini 
my #1 Popols Corfim 
* I. Donn Ottoboni. 
on's 11 Digvels Alberoni. 


c Heaven 


n declared in his favour; and this excluſion takes place, 
ugh the bills or votes after the ſcrutiny have been actu/ Intrigues in 
counted, the proteſt being of force, if made before the © contiave 


apolitan, £2 Jet under great — os the imperial 
„ zealous for the conftitution unigenitus, was Paolucai's 


ag ran catholics, via. That on the laſt day, cardin Serra 
d, what he thought would be the iſſue? who returned 


e devil have a hand in it, it muſt be your eminence, or 


y PL a 


4 
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- 


. abler heads to determine. At leaft it would put a ſtop to; 


- ©. * 
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Heaven is for Ofdmni, . | 
- | {© The people for. Corfini, 
ANA 10 © 'The ladies for:Ottoboni, 
Ihe devil for Alberoni ?! 


But Orſini was choſen by the tanie bf Benedict XIII. 


During the conclave, every day brings forth Paſquincy, 
copies of which are fold in coffee-houſes to 8 with 
a very grave requeſt from the venders of keeping them ſecre, 
but the are generally too inſipid to be tranſcribed, and they, 
fore I ſhall not trouble the reader with them 

One would think ſome means ſhould be laid down for i; 
miting the duration of a conclave, as ſuch a cloſe config, 
ment cannot but be extremely inconvenient to the carding, 
who are accuſtomed to live in ſpacious palaces. In Englay, 
the juries, in criminal caſes, are locked up without mex 
drink, fire, or candle, till they agree in a verdict; How i 
this might be imitated with regard to conclaves, I leaves 


[en deal of caballing, and to many. improper liberties 4 
owed the conclaviſts; for they are a: ſet of people who mi 


1 


be kept in good humour, as having been privy to the mi 
clandeſtine intrigues,* That their favour is of great impy 


Polanus, though a Roman-catholic, in his hiſtory of the council 
Trent, Ib. vi. has this paſſage : Solens , Cardinalibus, cum ingredum 
Conclave, in quod includndi ſunt ad eleftionem futuri Pontificis, ut fn 
duos habeant miniftros, unum tanquam Sacellanum, allerum wveluti Cuba, 
larium. Hos plurimum eligunt non tam ut perſonis Dominorum, quan i 
negotiationibus inſerviant, adeoque uſu aw nfl pag ut optimi cenſcartury 
urbe Roma aulici, nun minorem in negotiando ac ſuffragiis emendicank 
quam ipſi Domini, partem obtinentes. © Unde cunſuetudo mueteravil, i 
egrefſi conclave in novi Pontificis familiam adſciſcantur, hirumgque fin 
privilegiis loco ac conditione cujuſque convententibus, prout Sacerdotes jt 
aut Seculares, ornentur. Jam inter Privilegia, que dari ſolebant San 
tibus, bec erant, ut, que poſſidebant beneficia, in manus cujuſcunque Tal 
fiaſtici ad libitum refignare poſſent, qui ea conferret in illum, quem ii. 
mnabant. Item ut Sacerdotia ſua cum quorunque altero beneficum t 
paſſont permutare, & ad voluntatem deligere eum, qui in utrumque bin 
cium conferret. Ab hac facultate adeo immani & extraordinaria natu 
aperta beneficiorum nundinatio : adeo, ut Epiſcopis, quorum in Dicxceji tal 
aliquis Conclaviſta erat, neceſſe * Canonicatus, beneficia parochum 
aliaque magno Ecclefie ſcandalo ad ipſorum arbitrium permutanda permi 
tere. De his Hiſpanorum erat querimonia.--- The cardinals, at going 
* to the conclaye, where they are ſhut up till a pope be choſen, have d 


tand 


3 „ 
[= to the candidates, the hiſtory of papal elections ſuffici- 
ty demonſtrates, they having been often the occaſion of 
ir lofing or gaining the pontificate. In the conclave held 
n the deceaſe of Paul II. Nicholas Perotii, conclaviſt to 
Anal Beſſarion, from an unſeaſonable care not to break 
upon his maſter's meditation, denied admittance to three 
che leading cardinals, who came to offer him their joint 
Neereſt; but gene this impertinende, they went, away, 
gave a turn to the election in favour of Sixtus iv 
Wheſe laſt ten years have produced four vacancies in the 
ntifical chair, Clement XI. died in 1721, who was ſuc- 
ded by His ſucceſſor Innocent XIII. of the houſe of Conti. 
he miniſters of the latter, cardinal di St. Agnes and Mon- 
nore di Riviera, were men of parts, and under whoſe 
miniſtration every thing went on well. The pope him- 


PISS 


ual chan ebSago5 es 


eas a very great epicurean, fo that one ready way to 
WS favour was to preſent him with ſome extraordinary diſh, 
ex exquiſite liquor; he alſo was fond of ſmoaking. Having 


e indulged himſelf too far in eating fiſh, an emetic was 
ſcribed by his phyſicians, who, for want of attention to 
pture with which the pope had lately been afflicted, by 
means cauſed a mortification in that part, which put 
end to his life in March, 1724. His ſucceſſor did not 
charge the phyſician from his ſervice, but would never 
e any of his medicines. On the 29th of May, 1724, 
anceſcoVincenti Maria, of the illuſtrious houſe of Orſini, 


lly two attendants, one as a chaplain, the other as a valet ; though in 
un their principal employment is to oarry on the intrigues,” canvaſs 
otes, and enter into negotiations no leſs than their maſters themſelves. 
das ſervice they acquire ſuch addreſs as to paſs for the moſt dextrous 
u orters in Rome. It is grown a cuſtom, that at the riſing of the con- 
lave, they are taken into the new pontiff's houſhold, and there hand- 
n —— for as eccleſiaſtics or laymen. Now among the privi- 
ges of the eccleſiaſtics they are allowed at pleaſure to reſign their bene- 
ee in fayour of any other, to whom they ſhall chuſe to transfer them, 
„g likewiſe to exchange their benefices with any other, and chooſe him 
mo ſhould collate both. From this enormous privilege has ariſen the 
ublic bargaining for benefices ; ſo that a biſhop, whoſe misfortune it 
to have ſuch a conclaviſt-in his dioceſe, muſt allow of the exchange 
** | prebendaries, canonries, benefices, Cc. at ſuch an one's pleaſure, to 
ceh tab - great ſcandal of the church, Spain made loud complaints of theſe 
Mies. 2, 15 f a | 


og ih 4/7242 ue bo nenn ſucceeded 
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#. ſucceeded to the pontificate by the name of Benedict y 
He had from his youth affected the monaſtic life, id 
was his indiffererice to the world, that, till the genen. 
his order, which was the Dominican, charged him upon! 
oath of obedience, he would not accept oc a catdina['; jy 
When he was elected pope, he was ſo far from being 
the leaſt elevated, that he gave the cardinals to unde 
ſtand, That they have acted amiſs, in preferring hin; 
© one, better qualified. As to the eeclefiaffical functiq 
4 = hoped he ſhould. diſcharge them; but in civil mate 

* © and politics, which were allo neceſſary, he ſhould hey 
© tally at a loſs,” There Were ſeveral ready to eaſe hin, 
that en; but the misfortune 0 ((Þ8f he had no talk 
at chuſing miniſters, and, unhappily for his country, c 
dinal Coſcia came to be at the head of all affairs, 11 
pope, in the mean time, was very afliduous in viſt 
rches, and conſecrating altars ; he alfo regulated 

ſhape of wigs, beards, and other trifles among the clergy 
and what was much better, Thewed a very ſympathiſing 
gard to the poor. He gave himſelf ſo little concern abg 
worldly affairs, that he ſcarce knew the current coins; al 
on account of his diffuſive liberality, care was taken, towar 
the latter of his life, that none, who were apprehend 
to want his bounty, ſhould be left alone with him. I. 
was Hirſt occaſioned by a pilgrim, who, in a private a 
dience, ſv pathetically ſet forth the diſtreſſes of his famij 
that his holineſs granted him chree hundred ſcudi for him 
a like ſum for his wife, and four hundred for his children, 
The. treaſurer, when ordered to get the money ready agar 


The principal families of Rome are the Orfini, Colonna, Conti, 2 
Savelli ; next are theſe of Sforza, Gaetani, Ceſarini, Ceſi, Caffarelli, & 
viati, Altemis, a, Ruſpoli, Vaini, Muti, Lanti, Frangya 
Borgheſe, Chigi, Pichi, Ludoviſi, Falconiere, Cibo, Eliſei, Juſtmiani, & 

The chief of the Orſmi family is always Capo Barone e Principe 
Soptis; i. e. Head baron and prince of the throne. 

chief of the "Colonna is — igh conſtable of the kingi 
of Naples, and Capo Barone > Principe del Soglio Papale. 

The chief of the Savelliis maritial of the holy church, and heredit 

r of the conclave. | 
—— Conti, the duke di Poli, is prefetto, or prefett of i 

pal y 8 

Frbe chief ot the Ceſarini is always gonfaloniere, or ſtandard- beam 


the pope. . 
2 he Frindpi del Sqglio, on public ſolemnities, ſtand on the right fide 
the pope's chair, and give place only to the nephews of the reigning po 
+ In all about 2 50 J. ſterling. 
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dert morning; was for making ſome remonſtrances, but 
gum who indeed in other matters did not like to be 
ned with, ſtopped is mouth with faying, Fo 14 voplio 
5; TI have it ſo. However, it came mto the treaſurer's 


| 


ad to get the ſum in copper coin z ſo that it filled ten large 
: iWoney-bags, which the next morning were brought into the 
es chamber. His holineſs afked; with ſome ſurpriſe 
hat uſe fo much money was deligned ! Upon being told 


it it was the thouſand ſcuadi which he had the day before 
ted to an unknown beggar; he was amazed, and ſaid, 
hat he little imagined it to be ſuch a heap of money; and 
ning for the pilgtim, diſmiſſed him with one bag only. 
hus the treaſurer ſaved him nine hundred ſcudi; but whe- 
er they were * to a better uſe, is a queſtion. His bed- 
amber in the Vatican was a kind of garret, without hang- 


9s, or a other furniture than a plain table and two 
boden chairs; and to the day of his death he perſevered in 

courſe of mortification and ſelf-denial. Vet, amidſt theſe 

tefities; He to6k a great quantity of ſnuff, and even re- 

aba ed the bull of excommunication iſſued by Innocent XII. 

inſt taking ſnuff in St. Peter's church.“ I have already 

WW crved, that his fault was being a little too much wedded 

en his own opinions; and once diſcourſing with cardinal 

— about introducing the bull anigenitus into the Roman 
atholic ſtates of Germany, the cardinal endeavoured to diſ- 

de him from ſuch an attempt, by a judicious repreſenta- 

on of the difficulties which it would infallibly meet with. 

area ne pope anſwered with ſome watmth, That the Ger- 
u mans were no better than brute beaſts.” But the cardinal 

plied, That ſhould the Germans hold the humdur and 
caprice of the pope to be infallible, they would deſerve 
ſuch an appellation,” | 


The likeneſs of this pope is very well preſerved on all the 
e Pedals, particularly on that ſtruck by Hedl inger, # Swede, 


The Bulldriim magnum ſhews; that under Urban VIII. thoſe who 
n auf in church were excommunicated. This bull was occafiqned 
red. 2 complaint from the chapter of the cathedral at Seville; that the Spa- 

h clergy were © AAdicted to that frivolous cuſtom, that they could not 


t of ber it, even when” officiating at the altar. This was of the worſe 


inſequence, as according;to the Romani-catholic doctrine, a diſſipation 
the prieſt's thoughts, or want of intention, renders the facraments of 
TO this 73 hinders the tranſubſtantiation. The prohibition of it was 
It ended alfs th the congregation, probably from its having an appear- 
'; TOE of tevity, contrary to the ferionfacſs and awe becoming NEE 


I | ſoon 
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ſoon after his arrival at Rome, which is now become yy 
ſcarce. - On one ſide is pope Benedict XIII. and on the 
verſe, the church, or its genius ſitting in the papal ch 
with an angel ſtanding near the Orſini arms, and preſenim Wil 
roſes to him. The motto is Fulcite me floribus ; © Sultn 
me with flowers. Underneath is the date, viz. 1720. 

When cardinal Coſcia was at the height of his grandey, 
Hamerani ſtruck a medal of him; the motto of which ws 
the mork wondered at, as it was well known, that both hi 

nd the pope's enemies attributed his holineſs's' fondneſs ſy 
= cardinal, to his being Coſia's father in more than cn 
ſenſe. But this pope's life, from his childhood, is a con 
futation of. ſuch a groſs: calumny; however, it was current 
ly ſaid, that Coſeia had no need of employing Hamerani t 
ive his adverſaries a handle for ſatirical reflections. On 
de of the medal repreſents the cardinal, with this inſcry. 


— 


tion: | 
NICOLAUS S. R. E. PR. CARD: COSCIA ARCH 
117 BEN. COD. | 


k | On the other God the father is ſpeaking from the clouds 
to one in a ſuppliant poſture,” and ſhews him a church at 
diſtance, with this legend : * pe1i56bot2:: 


15 
4 


a,illius tuus ipſe edrficabit domum nomini mes. 


Thy fon ſhall-build a houſe to my name. 


On the exergu toommt) 4 

| Ecel. Collg. Petree. ſus. MDCCXXVII. 

1 Pope Bene- - Benedict XIII. died on the 21ſt of February, and though 

| | dit's death, his death was confidently reported in the afternoon, ye 

| operas were exhibited, - that they, who had been at the an th 
"wt charges of them, might not loſe the benefit of the laſt di here 
1 of the carnival. In the Alberti theatre the celebrated Ca pen 
i riſtini was ſinging an air, in which the words Laſciate nit pu 
| i. e. Let me alone,” frequently occurred, when ſome Sb: andlee 
came in and gave notice of the pope's deceaſe; a fignal wax 


made to the performer, that he ſhould leave off, by pulling 
him by the ſſeeve, &c. but he was ſo loft in raptures, tha 
| he ſtil! went on ſinging the words Laſciate mi, to 1 pr 

| iverhio 


2001 - 


4 | 
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ern of the ſpectators. At length the news being made How receiv- 
blick by the meſſenger, and the opera interrupted, inſtead cer. 
W exprefiing any concern for the death of his holineſs, the 
Wiſe rung with peals of 'clapping, and viva Cariſtini, 
W long live Cariſtini.“ 101 N 
jmmediately after the pope's death, the cardinal Camer- 
go came with the prelates in waiting, and a notary, to 
New the body, and take off the annulus piſcatorias, or piſ- 
tory ring, which, in the firſt meeting of the ſacred college, 
4s publickly broken. | | 9 
On the 22d of February, the pope's corpſe was laid on a Tranſactions 
d, and all people of faſhion were admitted to kiſs one of after the 
; feet which was uncovered; He had on a coarſe woollen Pepe, death. 
irt, and the upper part of the body was covered with a lin- 
n cloth. In the evening he was removed to Sixtus IV th's 
apel, in the Vatican, where he lay in ſtate till ten the next 
joraing on a crimſon velvet bed, with a mitre of gold on 
head; he was dreſſed in a fort of white caſſoc and a ſcar- 
t robe over it, with buſkins and gloves of the ſame colour, 
d ſeveral rings on his fingers. Multitudes crouded thither 
kiſs his foot, ſome alſo rubbing their heads againſt it. On 
ch fide of the corpſe were fixed ten lighted wax tapers. 
ter ſinging ſome pſalms in the preſence of eighteen car- 
nals, the body was carried in proceſſion to the Capella del 
cramento in St. Peter's church, where it remained for three 
ys, with a general permiſſion to the people to kiſs one of 
le feet which was laid a little without the iron rails, or to 
b their rofaries-or handkerchiefs on it. 
Whilſt ſuch veneration was paying to the dead pope at the Runed of 
onte Vaticano, in all other places the people declared the people 
cir deteſtation of his memory and their hatred of his ſer- E * 
ts. On the 22d it was his coachman's misfortune to fall ans 
Ito the hands of the populace, who beat him unmercifully; 
ough the poor fellow kept crying out, I am no Bene- 
ntan but a Sienneſe.* On the 23d it was no ſooner dark 
an the mob aſſaulted the houſes of his favourites and others, 
here cardinal Coſcia was imagined to be. Some Germans 
appening to come that way with lighted flambeaux, and, 
t putting them out at the firſt call, were very roughly 
andled, and left to find the way to their inn without flam- 
aux, Theſe diſorders might have been prevented or 
ecked, had not cardinal Camerlengo connived at them; 
it ſeemed as if he was deſirous that Coſcia ſhould fall a 
Aim to the rage which his crimes had kindled. It is cer- 
| I 2 tain 
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Preparatives In the mean time orders were given for erecting the Ci 
=y con- trum doloris, or Catafalco, The college of en din 


E fune- with the Beneventans. On the 25th of February, af, 


R OM FE. 


tain the pope himſelf had no regard for the Roman, 23 
looked upon them as a ſet of people void of truth and jy, 
bity ; and now the Romans were for ballancing account 


ſun-ſer, the funeral ſolemnity was performed, all the card. 
nals created by his late holineſs affiſting at the ceremony, 
and in the inner coffin were thrown ſome gold and fil;y 
medals. The corpſe was incloſed within three coffins, th, 
firſt was of cypreſs wood; over that was another of lea 
the cover of which was emboſſed with the arms, name, . 
of the deceaſed pope, and at the bottom a death's heal 
This coffin being cloſely ſoldered was laid in a third may 
of cheſnut-tree, which, like the two others, was faſteng 
with nails. All this was done in the Capella del Coro in 
St. Peter's church ; from whence the corpſe was carried 
a little carr into the church, and being drawn up over the 
tower portico, was depoſited in a place provided for that pur. 
poſe, which was immediately walled up. Here it remainel 
a twelve-month, till his relations had agreed upon anothe 
place for its interment. 


every day, giving audiences to foreign miniſters, taking car 
of the public ſafety, and iſſuing the neceſſary directions for 
the meeting of the conclave. | 
On the 2d of March the Catafalco or Mauſoleum being 
finiſhed and illuminated, the cardinals, during three days 
ſaid maſſes for the ſoul of the deceaſed pope. The height 
from the ground to the top of the largeſt pyramid, which ſtool 
in the center of the Catafalco, was forty-ſix feet; and the 
cardinals went up eleven ſteps to the place where they read 
the maſſes. At each of the four corners was a ſmallgpyri- 
mid terminating in the form of a tulip. The whole con- 
fiſted of wood covered with linnen, on which were painted 
the pope's head, his arms, and ſeveral panegyrici 
repreſentations. The Mauſoleum was all over re, 
without any mixture of black. In one piece of painting 
the pope was repreſented conſecrating churches and altars 
which indeed was his chief employment; for the number d 
churches conſecrated by him were three hundred and eighty, 
and ſixteen hundred and thirty-two altars. Under it vu 
this inſcription among ſeveral others: 


Tm 
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Templa dedicavit, heu ] prohibuimus, 
ne corda noftra dedicaret. 


e conſecrated churches, but we alas] perverſely with- 
i ſtood his conſecrating of our hearts.” 


4 W Before the cardinals enter into the conclave, every body Deſeription 
is, $ admitted to the Vatican ; but at the ſame time the mul- 44 — 


tude of people, and the workmen continually bringing in 


4 Waterials for building, take away a 2 deal of the plea- 
nere, which otherwiſe would be had in ſuch a privilege. 
> in eddes, for the firſt three days, there is a ſtrange buſtle and 
| © Murry among the pope's heirs, his officers, and domeſticks, 
bo had apartments in the Vatican, for they have the pri- 
our. lege, during that term, of carrying away whatever effects 


hey have there; and they may be well ſuppoſed to loſe no 
me in this affair. | 

The diſpatch and contrivance of the cardinals, in parti- Diviſion of 
joning and making the moſt of the cell allotted to each of the conclave 
em, is ſcarce to be imagined. The whole apartment is 

bout eighteen or twenty feet ſquare, which is Jaid out into 
dining-room, bedchamber, and a lobby for the concla- 

its. Some make two ſtories of it, but with a very narrow 

tair-caſe, The cells are ſeparated from each other only 

dy a cloth-hanging ; ſo that when a large room is divided 

dy ſuch partitions, any thing that is ſpoken aloud in one 

Il may be heard in any of the others. 

From hence appears what a ſcandalous falſity the writer 

df La Guerre d Italie, ou Memoires du Comte D---— edit. de 

alogne 1707, p. 61. is guilty of, where he ſays, that the 

young cardinals, whilſt in the conclave, divert themſelves 


nted ith their miſtreſſes, or give little concerts, and fing like 
ric ranton boys, c. And this author would make his rea- 
red, ers believe that he himſelf has ſhared in ſuch entertain- 
ting ments; all which is of a piece with feveral other falſe. and 
tan, ſpſtentatious paſſages in that romancing work. 

er oi have already obſerved, that no cardinal chooſes his cell, 
hy but muft content himſelf with that which the lot he draws 


19 70 to him. Though it be certain, that when ſome 
cardinals will not come to the election, their cells are kept | 
Vacant, 4 
neh The cardinals made by the deceaſed pope and his othet | 
dependants, have the hangings and other furniture of = | 
3 Cells, 
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cells, ſome of which are purple, and others green, who lile. 
wiſe, during the condlave, wear purple. 

The chapel of Sixtus IV. is fitted up for the ſcratig 
and adoration, with a ſtove for burning the fifragig 
voting billets, | na bo 3J 

Every conclave coſts: the papal exchequer two hundry 
thouſand ſcudi; neither have foreign potentates any erey 
reaſon. to deſire frequent conclaves, eſpecially. the emperg 


who not only ſends an embaſſador extraordinary, but de. 


frays the charges of all the German cardinals. who go 4 
Rome upon ſuch an occaſion. The two laſt conclaves ag 
ſuppoſed to have ſtood him in above two hundred thou{an| 
Rheniſh guildersss. M 

On the 5th of March, the eleventh day after the deccat 
of the pope, the mia Jprritas ſancti, or mals of the hal 
< ghoſt,” was read by cardinal Barberini, in the Capella del 
Pieta in St. Peter's church; after which Monſignore May. 
fredini made the uſual ſpeech to the cardinals, lay ing befor 
them the great duty of chooſing a worthy, pope. Upon thi 


the cardinals went in proceſſion to the palace of the Vat. 


can, where the upper gallery, and the apartments adjoining 
to it, were prepared for the conclave. The maſters of the 
ceremonies walked firſt, carying golden croſſes; next came 
the pope's band of muſic, ſinging deni creator ſpiritus; then 
came the cardinals, two and two, and between every tu 
cardinals their attendants and ſome Switzers. The cardinal 
in this proceſſion ' were Barberini, Ottoboni, Zondadari, 
Corradini, Origo, Poliguac, Belluga, Conti, Giov. Battift 
Altieri, Petra, Marefoſchi, Querini, Lercari, Finy, Gott, 
Porzia, Caraffa, Cibo, Borgheſe, Ferreri, Salviati, Loren. 
20 Altieri, Collicola, and Banchieri.. 
After the papal bulls relating to the election of a nen 
pope, in one of which the cardinals are ſtiled infallihiles wie 
nꝶ ſapientiæ conſiltores, i, e. infallible counſellors of tic 
c eternal wiſdom,” had been read and ſworn to, ſome of the 
cardinals. went out of their reſpective .hquſes where they 
ſtaid till the evening, when. they were under an obligation 
to return; the doors of the conclave being then to be ſhut 
The method of the election per ſcrutinium, acceſſioncn © 
inſpirationem, may be read at large in printed books. Impe- 
riali, Who for his abilities and virtues. is very much beloved, 
would unqueſtionably have carried the election, had not 
Bentivoglio excluded him, in the name of the king of Spain, 
who afterwards approyed of it; for Imperiali was ſuppoleg 
| | {9 
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be in the emperot's intereſt. However, the unconcern- 
Uneſs and ſerenity with which he bore ſuch uſuage, added 
da luſtre of his character. This was the third conclave 

which Imperiali, after. having been in a fair way of ob- 
ning the pontificate, had been thrown out. | | 
During the conclave, a great many diſorders and violences Diſorders | 
Je daih heard of, and eſpecially in the country; and though yrs ver 
reignefs, as engaged in no parties, and having no con- 0 ng 
Jexions with the candidates, have leſs to apprehend than 
chers, yet it is prudent for them to be at home before dark. 


are conclave ſeldom riſes before twenty or thirty murders 
and ve been committed in the ſtreets of Rome during the ſeſ- 
ee. l Tits ' 
tis not unknown to you, Sir, that proviſions are daily Examina- 
ol; Wrought to the cardinals while they are ſhut up in the con- tion of the 
proviſions, 


aue, and that ſuch proviſions are liable to be ſearched; 
Wut this is done fo ſuperficially, that a child, if he did not 
ray himſelf by crying, might be conveyed into the cell. 
be governor of the conclave indeed is preſent when his 
rants open the baſkets or bags; but after caſting an eye 
n what: lies uppermoſt, they are ſhut again with a N 
bow. The machines for conveying things into the cells 
re lined with tin, and exactly reſemble thoſe by which in- 
Wins are received into foundling hoſpitals. | ; 
It is permitted to ſpeak with a car dinal, or any other per- 
n nut up in the conclaye, provided it be with an audible 
oice, and in Italian or Latin, and before any of the con- 
lave guard, oc eros ee 
The: cardinals make no very ſplendid appearance as they Enatrance of 
go into the conclave ; their liveries are decent, and the ten the cardi- 
twelve coaches with which they are attended are nothing nals. 
Rtraordinary. At their entrance into the conclave, thoſe 
ho follow them into the anti- chamber are regaled with iced 
tream, lemonade, and other refreſhments. The governor Governor of 
df the conclave keeps a public table for all natives or fo- the con- 
Nigners who pay him their compliments; ſo that his ex- e. 
ences amount at leaſt to twenty or thirty thouſand ſcudi, 
ut this is made up to him in perquiſites and other emolu- 
nents. T 
Before I cloſe my deſcription of the pope's court, I muſt Audiences of 


pe- 
„ec; ad, chat proteſtants ſcrupling to kiſs his holineſs's foot, are the pope. 
not N Not admitted into the audience room. Clement XI. was lefs 8 
an, reremonious on this head, and even, as ſuch proteſtants as 
1 Fe admitted withdrew, would give them his bleſſing, add- 
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ing, Ad minimum nan nocebit, i.e. At leaſt it will do 3 
Whether Formerly the feet of ſecular princes uſed to be kiſſed; in 


— 2 in Godefridus Colanjenſis ad ann. 1175, p. 246, and in 4c, 
ſafe con- bus Morena in Hiſtor. Laudemſi, we find the Milaneſe 2 
ſcience kiſs other inhabitants of Lombardy, paying this mark. of rey, 
2— rence and reſpect to the emperor Frederick I. The king 
of England on public occaſns are ſerved upon the kne, 
Which is very artfully. improved by ſome to maintain, that 
proteſtant may, with a ſafe conſcience, comply with th 
form of the papiſts in ſaluting the pope. But how conch, 
fiye ſoever their reaſoning might be, if this oſculation ven 
only a meer political ceremony paid as to a temporal poten. 
tate, it loſes all its weight, b conſidering, that it is wi 
paid as a token of to a lay prince; but that the part 

requires this homage as Chriſt's vicar or vicegerent, and th Wi 
head of the viſible and apoſtolic-church. This is furths 
evident, in that the greateſt temporal princes, who are fu 
ſuperior to the pope in power and extent of dominions, 2 
not exempted from this ſubmiſffive- duty. It is thus under. 
ſtood by the Roman catholic princes themſelves ; neithe 
does the pope either perſonally, or by deputation ever ſhey 
the like honour to any monarch upon earth, which he ce. 
tainly would not object againſt, if it meant only compliment 

5 and ceremony. | 
Kifſingof At an audience of the embaſſadors of king Henry VIII. d 
the pope's England, a dog happened to creep to the pope's foot, aut 
foot once ſo beſlavered it, that the embaſſadors not caring to take thei 
p__ turn after the dog, the ceremony was poſtponed till aro- 
ther day x. | 
Alla#mittes No perſon is admitted to the pope with a ſword or cane; 
to the pope neither muſt: he have his gloves on: and when the Switzers 
5 who walk before the pope obſerve foreigners with their glos 
— x ar; on in his holineſs's preſence, they immediately call out to 
| them to pull them offt. 

As for the ceremonies performed by the pope on certain em: 
days, annual proceſſions, and other religious obſervations Nen! 
there are large printed accounts of them extant; ſo that i 
is needleſs to deſcribe them here minutely. 
Scourging On Maundy Thurſday ſeveral religious fraternities, anf 
on Maundy à numerous train of other people (among whom ten or 2 
Thurſdeg. dozen were maſqued) came to St. Peter's church, and ſcoug- Milf: . 


8 See Baker's chranucles. 
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Muſic. 


Waſhing the;perſons of Quality waſh the feet of the poor, and wa;: a 


feet of the 
poor, 


Difference 
betwixt the 
waſhing at 
Verſailles 
and here, 


Scourging 
on Goods , 
Friday. 


While onè of the fathers, ſtanding at the altar, made 2 lay 


the 


feet of the females are waſhed by ladies of rene in anoche 


ing to the eſuits, which. was immediately locked upy 
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On che eyening of Maundy Thurſday, was ſung in x 
Apollinaris's church the niſerere,. compoſed for voice; ol 
by che famous Corelli, and afterwards, in 8. Giacomy (: 
Spagnuoli the tenelræ, accompanied with inſtrument, ; 
which Chichino, Menicucetto, and Paſquilio, the beſt ſing, 
in the pope's chape], at this time performed. From hen 
we went to the hoſpital di S. Spirito dei Pellegrini, wha 
them at table. The men are in a particular room by then, 
ſelves, fifty or unn upon a ne a, veſſel fil 
of warm water conveyed by cocks from the kitchen at 
feet of each of them. "Y * 

I was once preſent at the waſhing; of children's feet by 
king and queen of France, ho ſcarce touched them; » 
officer immediately dried them with a towel, fo that t. 
waſhing: of twelve children's feet was over in leſs than th 
minutes. But here it is done more effectually, and ſince; 
is deſigned as an act of abaſement, the appearance of humila 
18 wall kept up; the feet of the poor being not only. wathel, 
but afterwards kiſſed by thaſe who perform that office. Th 


room, where, however, foreigners, are admitte 
On Good-Friday, ſome of our company following a u 
concourſe of people, came to.2 ſubterraneous chapel belong 


them, Every one had a knotted cord put into his hank 


harangue on our Saviour's ſufferings, concluding, IT 

Leal we could, do was, after his example, to chalit 
£ our. fleſh and blood.“ He then exhorted his audica, 
That in this holy duty they would not ſpare the old Adam 
Sc. Now the lights were put out and the litany ſung 
during which, the audience diſciplined themſelves to {an 
pur poſe. The exhortation and the icourgings were repeat 
three times. Ihe lights were put out, I ſuppoſe, that ſons 
might not be N to ſcourge themſelves with too mud 
Tigour; and to ſave the modeity of others, who ſtrippe 
themſelves, that their diſcipline might be the more effectul 
The proteſtants who had accidentally entered into this chap, 
were nat diſpleaſed with the darkneis, being little inclinedt 
ſhew their devotioh in lacerating their bodies; howerth 
they thought it adviſeable not to make themſelves know! 


At laſt the diſcipline being ended, the knotted cords wei 
returned, and the doors were thrown open, 0 


$$ 
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Fo the ſame day Was to be ſcen, in the Greek church, Ceremonies 
nh 2 model of Chriſt's ſepulchre; the biſhop had 1 


nd lara on his head, and ſung the antiphone alternately. 
ien. hi i 1 1 

W 7-:fter-eve is the uſual time for baptizing Turks and Jews, * 
eee is, perforined jn_the Laien church, and ger e. 


numbers f cccleſiaſtics are at the ſame time admitted 
co holy orders. | 


The moſt improper time for viſiting the churches in Rome, 

tom the middle to the latter end of lent, moſt. of the 

e altar pieces being then cov ere... 

Though at ther times miſſionaries are ſent from Rome Roman 

all parts of Italy and Roman-catholic countries, as ſuper- Preachers of 


MEE preachers of repentance. this is more particularly repentance, 


adtiſed in lent. I am far from,diſapproving the end pro- 
ed; but the means appear to me very injudicious. , The 
ein thing they aim at, is to moye the paſſions of the audi- 


ce without ſaying a word of real virtue or morality, and 
grounds and eſſential duties of Chriſtianity ; ſo that he 

Who cauſes the moſt convulſive diſtortions, and, draws the 
l tcars from his audience, paſſes for the beſt preacher. 

d as moſt of theſe orators are ſond of popular applauſe ; 
order to obtain it they carry a cr: & about them, addreſs 
Win the moſt pathetic terms, prott.zte themſelves before it, 
beat their breaſts : they often place a death's head. before 
em in the pulpit, as a demonſtrative proof to enforce their 
guments of the uncertainty of human life, Sc. All this is 
companied with a flood of tears, which they have at com- 
and, If by good luck an old woman happens to ſympathize 1 
ich them in theſe pretended ſigns of ſorrow and contrition, [ 
ey are ſure of a triumph, as very well knowing, that 1 
ey Hall ſoon ſee the whole audience in tears. But theſe 
only palliatives ; the. © ax is not laid to the root of the 


lallk 


ends 


ca ee: It is not by ſuch mechanical and tranſient impreſſions | 

t lane t a real change is wrought in the human heart. * A few #d 
munter ago father Maillardo, coming as miffionary to the ö | 
ip ert of Hechingen, preached with great zeal againſt Ha- I 
cb el, malice, and irreconcilableneſs : * Chriſt, faid he, | 
hap Paving loved even his enemies, why will ye not forgive il 
nedußß ach other :* © I know,” continued he, © that there are j | 
vevel, pom p 

ow There is a great affinity between theſe miſſionaries and the Methodiſts 41 
enen amongſt us; fo that one would imagine the author was de- fl | 


bing our Engliſh enthuſiaſt ic leaders of the ignorant multitude, 


01 great 
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© treats his wife ill, &c.— Is there a ſon-in-law ?” . } 


' Viſitation of 1 forgot to mention, that on 


= ſeven 


= great contentions and feuds in this community; but wh, 


ROM E. 


« hinders any one of you from being this very inſtant rec: 
< ciled to his neighbour. Is there here any father at enm 
c with his ſon ? let him in the name of God forgive hin 
run to him and embrace him, &c. Is there a huſban 


theſe addreſſes his hearers were affected to ſuch a dep 
that they publickly roſe up in the church, and amidft fo 
of tears and fervent embraces were immediately reconcile 
to one another. The preacher was nat only cried up to th 
ſkies, but Joaded with preſents, and then left the place, x 
returned to his own convent, But let us ſee how matte 
went with this regenerated congregation ; within a few da 
this tranſitory reconciliation and warmth of affection cool 
— an indifterence, and then degenerated into their forms 
tred of one another; ſo that within three weeks there y 
as much malice and enmity pong: them as before. 
hurſday before paſta 
there is a great proceſſion for viſiting the fer: 
churches, which for that purpoſe are endowed with ma 
indulgences. "Theſe churches are, 1. S. Pietro in Vatican 
2. S. Paolo fuori delle mura. 3, S. Sebaſtiano fuori de 
mura. 4. S. Giov. Laterano. by 8. Croce in Gieru 
lemme. 6. S. Lorenzo fuori delle mura. 7. S. Ma 
Maggiore. The tour is ſomething above fifteen Italian, 
three German miles. On theſe ſolemnities the religio 
fraternity of St. Philip Neri never fail to attend, and en 
cardinals are now and then among them; but their pr! 
e obliges.them ſometimes to make uſe of their coach 
About five years ago, no leſs than twelve thouſand perlo 
walked in this proceſſion ; but this year they did not excet 
five thouſand. When they come to the Villa Mattei, whic 
1 about noon, wine, bread, eggs, &c, are diſtributed amon 
em. 


LETTER XLVIN. 


the Climate and Manner of Living at Rome ; 
of the Pretender's Perſon and Houſhold, &c, 


SIR, 


HE city of Rome has ſuffered ſo much from the 
ancient Gauls, Vandals, Heruli, Oſtro, and Viſi- 
ths, and laſtly from the German troops, eſpecially in the 
vr 1527, under Charles of Bourbon, that, beſides ſmaller 
mages, it is computed to have been pillaged ſeven times. 
this the author of the ſatirical epitaph on Benedict XIII. 


es. 


an Nipoſa in queſto Avello 

E un cello, 

ref adge” Santi 
Protettore de Furfanti, 

Per opera di ſua mano 
L'ottauve ſacco fu Beneventano. 


ze Within this ſepulchre are depofited the bones of a little 
monk, who was more aſſiduous in protecting villains than 
n expreſſing his love to the ſaints; for by his means 
ame was pillaged the eighth time by the Benevantans.” 


Ochers affirm, that Rome was plundered twelve times 3 


ſtands upon muſt have been greatly altered by ſuch fre- 
nt ravages. At preſent it is ſomething, difficult to diſtin- 
n the ſeven hills on which Rome was anciently built; 
ov grouns having been filled up by the ruins of whole 

s, io that ſometimes it is ſcarce obſervable, that one is 
ming an emmence celebrated by the ancients. Anti- 
J imforms us, that the aſcent from the ftreet into the 
mnMton, or Rotonda, conſiſted of thirteem ſteps; whereas, 
the whole area about it is upon a level with the pave- 
ment 


however, is certain, that the ſurface of the ground this . 
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ment of that temple. The baſe and inſcription of Trat 
pillar is much lower than the neighbouring ground; ſo tþ 


doe bete in aher putt oe de eilen ie will be requiſ 
ſupport the di 


in ſo 
ffaril 
W. 
pwn, 
knov 
have 
ed 
ate. 
time, 


itch that is made round it with a wall. |:; 

very common by digging deep for the foundation of hou 

&c. to find pillars, ſtatues, and the fragments of ancig 
buildings; and in ſome places parts of the pavement of 

old city have been found to be twenty or thirty feet ben 

| the preſent ſarface of the ground. It is probable, that t. 

Alteration muſt alſo have decaſioned à great alteration with regard tot 


”; an 
of the ſalubrity of the air. s far ff 
air. The ſtupendous claacæ, or common ſhores, and aqui Tibe 
— 4 . ducts by which the filth and dirt of the ancient city was cor ) wir 
o une. veyed into the'cleaca naxrma, have indeed many openings ii the 1 

_ thy, remaining for the paſſage of the ſoil and water; but moſt i livin 


the outlets are ſtopped, and the claaca maxima itſelf is in veryhy 
order. This muſt neceſſarily cauſe a putrefaction in the ai 
which is too ſenſibly perceived by thoſe who dig deep in th 
earth; and happen to light upon an aperture of ſuch an d 
ſtructed ſink or ſhore; there being many inſtances of workma 
loſing their lives by thoſe putrid afluvia *. The ſame alteratin 
are likewiſe manifeſt in the country; antiently ſeveral p: 
of Italy near the ſea were not only full of fine towns, villa 
and palaces, hut reſorted to as the moſt healthy places 
time of peſtilence ; but now it is quite the reverſe : Fort) 
Pony part of the ſea-coaſt it moiſt and marſhy, and the a 
o bad, that during the ſummer heats many convents are un 
| inhabited; the monks removing for ſome months to a health 
| fuller climate. Even in the neighbourhood of Rome the lv 
is but badly cultivated, and in the night-time covered w 
fogs and igneous vapours. Theſe muſt have been very u 
common in theſe parts, in the time of the ancient Romans 
for Livy frequently mentions ſuch phenomena as prodigies an 
7 ; and likewiſe in the Roman mythology they oc 
oned propitiatory ſacrifices and offerings. Sulphur is com 
monly dug up like white earth in many places in the neigt 
bourhood of Rome, and afterwards purified by ſublimation 
Great quantities of vitriol are made here, and the green fou 
in the copper mines is particularly called Roman vitro 
Roche alum is alſo prepared within a ſmall diſtance of Rome 


©-*' Seneca (Book iii. chap. 19. of his, natural queſtions) ſays, 
© the eating of fiſn which have lived in ſubterraneous, ſtagnated, and 

Waters, is very pernicious, and has aften proved fatal. 
x by $5,495 Gs SS IHTHIR wand. an( 
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in ſane places arſenie is made: Theſe are works which 
farily produce very noxious effluvia, from which ancient 
was free; for theſe minerals were then either un- 
wn; or at leaft not dug up— % da 30. e 
know not whether a concurrence of all theſe cauſes may Alteration 
have cauſed that alteration of weather, which has been the og 
mel wich regard to the'mildneſs of the winters in this (ommeraure 
ate. Some paſſages in Horace ſhew, that in winter, in of che cli- 
time,; the ſnow lay often in the ſtreets of Rome ptetty mate. 
; and'it is plain from the ſixth ſatire of Juvenal, that it 
x far from being an uncommon ſight in that ſeaſon, to ſee 
Tiber frozen; whereas in our age, it muſt be a very 
p winter if the ſnow lies in Rome but a day or two: As 
the Tiber, it has not been frozen in the memory of any 
n living. . | 
his ww alſo has ſuffered by the alteration of the coun- Of the wa- 
through which it takes its courſe ; its mouth where it ber of the 
mbogues'itſelf into the ſea, is become very narrow and me! 
aked with ſand banks, and its bed by the rubbiſh of the 
ks on its banks very much” contracted, which in a ſtrong 
wind cauſe inundations, to the great damage of the city 
Rome and the neighbouring country. One Cornelius 
yer, a Dutchman, has indeed been employed by the pa- 
chamber in raiſing ſome good works for keeping the ri- 
within its thee? and in clearing it in ſome places; 
this muſt be the work of time. Many are of opinion, 
t by turning the Tiber out of its channel for a time, vaſt 
es and valuable antiquities thrown into it in troubleſome 
es, when the city was ſacked and pillaged, would be 
d. The water of this river is ſo thick and foul, that it 
ot fit for horſes to drink till it has ſtood two or three days 
the filth to ſubſide. 1 | 
regard tothe unwholeſomneſs of the air, the dog-days, Rules for - 
ſome weeks after, are moſtly dreaded at Rome. The health du- 


aautions, which, in their opinion, are abſolutely neceſ- A 


for the preſervation of health during the heats, would Rome. 


be thought of by a foreigner. One of their good rules 
xpreſſed in theſe verſees A. 


Giugno, Luglia e Age/t9 
Dionne mie non vi cognoſes. 
n June, July, and Auguſt, you muſt have no com- 
erge with th Mex u aui! * 
de wich the ladies? ö 
But 


Far Agoſto, called far ago/fo, or ferrageſto, either from the phraſe f 
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But y this rule is but little obſerved. It is fun, 
affirmed, that a perſon uſed. to live at Rome, cannot vid 
out manifeſt danger fleep within fifteen or twenty Iula 
miles of that city; and in travelling to Rome they take q 
in the laſt day's journey not to put up within that diſtan 
Even within the city they ſeldom change their bed-chanbe 
though it be for another in the ſame houſe. Removals ff 
one houſe to another betwixt St. Peter's and All-faints du 
are ſuppoſed to be ſo dangerous at Rome, that a tenant 
lodger cannot be compelled to leave a houſe within t 
term. As mutual compliments paſs between friends in oty 
places at the beginning of the new year, the like civility 
paid here at the beginning of the month of Auguſt. At th 
time of the year few people go abroad in the day-time, | 
after ſun-ſet divert themſelves with taking the air on foot. 
in coaches; and the firſt of Auguſt is a great day at Rot 
for feaſting and friendly entertainments. Theſe feſtivals y 


Gozzoviglie, and faire bombante, i. e. to make good cher 
or from the Latin words feriæ and feriatio Auguſti. 
vinalia of the ancient Romans began ſomething later, u 
towards the end of Auguſt, or the beginning of Septembe 
and were ſo called, not from the vin which does n 
happen ſo early, but from a vow made or Aſcaniv 
on account of the victory over Mezentius, * to confecratet 
Jupiter all the wine of that year; in memory of which i ere nc 
feſtival was obſerved annually in Auguſt, and called vn 
ruſtica, by way of diſtinction from the vinalia, another tel 
val of Venus, celebrated in April. Plutarch. Problem. c. 
The origin of both appears to be one and the ſame; thew 
having probably been made in April, though it could not 
accompliſhed before Auguſt. 

In ſuicides are moſt frequent in the beginning. 
towards the cloſe of winter, the times when the eafte! 
winds moſtly prevail: For, according to an Engliſh pn 


© When the wind is in the eaſt, : 
« 'Tis neither good for man, or beaſt,” 


But in Rome the greateſt eriormities are perpetrated in b 
two hotteſt ſummer months. This is imputed to the blood 


* Sec Pliny, lib, vil. e. 23. vo. 
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ing over-heated at that ſeaſon ; however, the exertion of a 
oper ſeverity, and the abolition of 4hla in churches, 
ould, 1 make no doubt, ſoon cool this pretended ardor, 
at prompts the Romans to all manner of wickedneſs. 

That London is more ſubject to fevers and fluxes when the South wind, 
arch - eaſt wind blows than at other times, proceeds from yo — 
le noxious Muvia which that wind brings from the fens and 4 
arſhes of bridgeſhire, Lincolnſhire, and Eſſex. It 9 
ppear from St. Luke c. xii. v. 54. to have been quite the | 
ntrary in the Holy Land, where the eaſt wind coming from a | 
country of a vaſt extent occaſioned dry and clear weather; 
d on the other hand, the weſterly winds loaded with the 
upours of the ſea, was a ſure preſage of rain. In Rome the 
oſt ſickly ſeaſons are when the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt wind i 
os, which the Italians call Sirocco from the Arabic word | 
aloque, (in Greek Ege, and in Latin termed Vulturnus 3 
x courſe being over the boggy uncultivated coaſts of Africa, 
nd the moraſſes that lie ſouth of Rome. The unwholeſome 
xhalations have now a free paſſage to the city by a great 
nor of Gregory XIII. who from ſelfiſh and intereſted views 
ut down a large wood Zins to the ſouth of Rome, that kept 

Fa great part of theſe noxious vapours; for by this he 
ned a fertile ſpot for tillage, but at the ſame time infected 
e air of the city *. The ſouth-eaſt wind blowing over the 
ontini fens would be ſtill more pernicious to the city, if it 
ere not fenced by the woods on the mountains of Albano 
d Tuſculum. 
After all, the Romans make too much ado about the dan- The Ro- 
of their ſummer heats ; foreigners who uſe very little mans 709 
recaution in this reſpect, enjoy as good a ſtate of health Fre f 
$ the natives. How many cardinals come from other coun- mer heats, 
ies to Rome in ſummer-time, when a conclave is to be 
eld, without ſo many timorous fears, and return as well 

they came ? but TD will pretend to ſay, that the heat 
a reſpect to perſons. This chimerical danger ſeems to 
ave been unknown in the time of Cicero, from whoſe epiſtles 
appears, that he frequently reſided at Rome in the ſum- 
er months, and took many journies to and from that city. 
once made uſe of this argument diſcourſing with a Roman, 
bo A meritioned count Gallas's untimely death, 


u en inſtance of the truth of their opinion, who, contrary to 


| 
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* Vide Job. Marie Lancifii Diff. de nativis deque adwventitiis Romani ! | 
2 qualitatibus, p. 19. . i get e 
9 * all 
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all advice, during the greateſt violence of the ſummer hex, 
on his journey from Rome to Naples, and at nigh 
flept in his coach. But many are of opinion, that this vic, 
roy, whoſe rigour the Neapolitans dreaded, was poiſoned x 
Fondi, by a certain li called Acquetta, the operation 
of which may be fo regulated as to kill in one, two, or the 
months. As to ſeven or eight of the count's ſervants, wh 
likewiſe died immediately after their arrival at Naples; it ws 
no more than the natural conſequence of drinking to exc 
a ſtrong wine, and afterwards regating themſelves with icy 
water when they were extremely hot with travelling. 

It muſt be owned that after the wind has been a long tne 
in the north, and ſuddenly ſhifts to the fouth ; or when! 
ſtrong ſouth wind blows, attended with cloudy weather, c 
ſeaſon is very ſickly at Rome; this, however, is ah obſe: 
vation not peculiar to Rome, but to all Italy. The rin 
without the foregoing circumſtances, is of no worſe conk 
quence than other winds; and from the vernal to the a 
tumnal equinox, Rome generally enjoys a clear ſerene aj 
The foil is good, the mountains are pleaſant, and the thi 
air from the hills corrects the thicker vapours riſing in tt 
valleys and lower ground. Few cities are fo well provide 
as Rome is with large fountains, which by continual 
throwing up the water, give a freſhneſs to the air; and th 


inundations of the Tibei deing now chequed, the inbab both 
tants are in a fair way of being eaſed of their apprehenſio ried Y 
about the ſummer heats, eſpecially as Leo X. and UπëWm in 
VIII. ordered feveral of the cloacæ, or ſhores, to be repaired cone 
and made other regulations,” which were {trictly execute Tl 
for the cleanlineſs of the cĩty and its neighbourhood. Po "ent 
Clement XI. ſet a good example in this reſpect, by forbi hic 
ding the burning of I, which the Italians call Ti, A hab 
the fields near Rome. The afhes of this plant is uſed i Whe 
— but the burning of it was fuppoſed to fill tl the C 
air with corroſive particles, which being driven about by nent. 
ſouth wind, and mingling with the air in reſpiration, cue who | 
ulcers in the lungs. At leaſt this was the opinion of 0p ** thi 
Rules of ingenious Laneif phyſician to the Pope; who has alſo pr he at 
bealch in hot ſeribed the following rules to be obferved, to prevent tal "catr 
countries. pernicious effects o exhalations riſing from moraſſes in hy take 
climates : © x, Care ſhould be taken that the bed- chambe thoſe 
do not face the ſouth. 2. That the door and windows! and t 
not left open. 3. That che rooms be aired with reſino pop 


or ſcented wood, or with ſulphur. 4. He adviſes to.6 


ROME 
r and drink ſparingly; but of wholeſome food. 5. To make 
che ſauces acid with limon and pomegranate juice, or vi- 


negar. 6. Not to go abroad with an empty ſtomach. 
7, To uſe cooling iquors. 8. To avoid the night air, 
and keep at home in the morning till the ſun riſes. 9. To 
forbear all violent exerciſe. 10. Not to ſwallow the ſaliva 
or ſpittle. 11. To carry a ſpunge moiſtened with ſpirits 
of wine and a theriacal vinegar, and often to ſmell to it. 
12. To keep the mind calm and free from anxious ſolici- 
© tudes and violent paſſion. Hitherto the quarter about the 
Quirinal and Trinità del Monte have been accounted the 
moſt healthy parts of Rome, and foreigners generally chooſe 
to lodge there on that account; as alſo becauſe moſt of the 
coffee-houſes and taverns are about the Piazza di Spagna, 
near this part of the city. dos 
That Rome in itſelf is not unhealthful may be concluded Great age of 
from' the great age of not a few of its inhabitants; and one many cardi- 
third of the cardinals are computed to arrive at theirei ntieth * 
year without feeling the infirmities of ſuch an age. By this 
oe wbuld think the ancient Romans muſt not have been ſo 
timperate as the modern, very few ſuch inſtances of longevity 
occurring in ancient writers: as if 

Beſides, never was the manner of living at Rome ſo agree- Manner of . | 
able as at preſent ; not a day paſſing without aſſemblies of nung at 0." 
both ſexes at the houſes of perſons of quality. But unmar- 
ned women have not the liberty of appearing in public here 
in other countries; for they are generally confined in a 
converit until they are either marrieg, or grown old. 

The'carnival at Rome'affords a'more agreeable entertain- Carnival, 
ment to perſons of an elegant taſte than that of Venice, 
which conſiſts of little elſe than ſtrolling about the town in 
ſhabby maſquerade” habits among infamous courtezans, c. 
Whereas at Rome, ſhould a proſtitute dare to appear upon 
the Corſo, a diſcovery would expoſe her to very ſevere treat- 
ment. During this laſt carnival, an Engliſh gentleman, 
who kept a miſtreſs at a great expence, took her in his chariot 
to the carnival Corſo ; but it being ſignified to him, that if 
he and his companion ſhould meet with any difagreeable 
treatment, he muſt thank himſelf, he had the — to 
take the intimation, and drove home again. The tiche of 
thoſe diverſions is limited to the laſt eight days before Lent, 
and then only from three to ſix in the afternoon: Hence the 
people of Rome affirm that their carnival laſts but twenty- 
our hours. The place of reſort is the Corſo, a fine ſtreet in I! Corls, 

| K 2 a direct 
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a direct line, beginning at the Porta del Popolo, and eleven 
hundred geometrical, or two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twenty common paces. in length. Every one appears there 
with or without a maſk, on foot or in a carriage, Joſh 2 they 
pleaſe. The coaches follow each other, two a-breaſt. The 
principal nobility make their appearance in triumphal car, 
which add a great ſplendor to the ſpectacle. The Sbirri are 
poſted up and down, to prevent any diſturbances, and their 
captain rides about bare-headed, without putting on his hat 

Horſe. races. till orders are obtained for the horſe-races, a kind of (por 
ſeen no where but in Italy “ and England f. The nobility 
here, like the Engliſh, take a pride in keeping horſes of ex. 
traordinary ſwiftneſs ; but moſt of the racers in Italy are 
brought from Barbary, whereas England glories in the (pici 
and vigor of thoſe of its own breed. Another great difference 
in this kind of diverſion between the two nations is, that in 

Compare? England the horſes have riders who are weighed with great 

in England. exactneſs, and the ſucceſs of the race does not a little depend 
on their dexterity and addreſs ; whereas, in Italy, the horſe; 
are trained up to run alone. On the ſides, and along the 

back they have leathern Heaps ſtuck on with pitch, and un- 
der theſe are iron bullets ſet with ſtrong points, like the 
rowels of a ſpur, which continually prick the horſes while 
they are in motion: they fix another of thoſe ſpiked balls 
under the horſe's tail. The ſtarting- place is on the Piazza 
del Popolo, where the horſes being generally from five to 
eight in number, ſhew the utmoſt impatience for the ſignal, 
which is given by dropping a rope that runs croſs the courle 
before them, to the ground: upon this they ſtart and fly 
along the Corſo with incredible ſwiftneſs, the coaches being 
drawn up on each fide the ſtreet. The prize is generally a 
2 of brocade, of the value of ſeventy or eighty ſcudi, or 
oman crowns, which is generally the groom's perquiſite. 
The people are entertained with ſuch a race every day durin 

Carnival di- the carnival. It was a high diverſion to pope Clement Xl. 

3 in carnaval-time, to engage a knot of jovial monks in a hot 
* diſpute, who after having ſpent themſelves in wrangling, 
had a match of carouzing. This infamous cuſtom, though 


6 The modern Romans ſeem to have derived this ſport from the an- 
cients. ' Vide Sil. Ital. lib. 16. Virg. An. 5. ; : 
+ Horſe-races are well known in England, though of a different kind, 
and with leſs barbarity, and perhaps in ſome other countries; but the 
author confined them to Italy only, which is contradicted by what fol- 
lows in the text. | | m_ h 
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e pope ſuffered a flatterer to ſtile him Vice Deus *, ſavours 
; ſtrongly of the carnal man, and though the cardinal 
ho delivers the aſhes to his holineſs on Aſh-Wedneſday, 
its theſe cuſtomary words, Momento homo, quod pulvis es : 

Remember, man, thou art but duft.* 
The ſummers at Rome are very tedious, ＋ , keep- 
g cloſe at home the whole day, and taking their naps at 
oon; ſo that it is a common ſaying at Rome, None but 
ideots, and Frenchmen walk the ſtreets in the day- 
time.. The heat of the climate makes the Romans paſſio- 
ately fond of ſpring-water, iced and cooling liquors ; ſo 
t great quantities of ſnow and ice, which are fetched from 
e mountains and preſerved in ice-houſes, are conſumed 
ere, Several ſorts of water are drank in Rome; but it is 
nly in a few convents that river-water is uſed. Rain-water 
here ſaved in ciſterns, and when kept clean, is reckoned 
ery wholeſome. ' Here is alſo well- water, and other water 
pnveyed into the city by pipes and aqueducts, at a great ex- 


Pence. As I never ſaw a my ſo ill provided with good water 


x drinking as Paris ; fo I queſtion whether for number of 
od wells and fountains, any city ſurpaſſes, or even equals 
ome, = | : 


Among the' ancient Romans, Appius Claudius, Manlius Ancient 
urius, Lucius Papirius, Caius Servilius Cepion, Lucius adueducts. 


onginus Craſſus, Quintus Martius 1, Marcus Agrippa 5 
luguſtus, and others, ſignalized themſelves by their noble 
queducts, through which water was conveyed to the city 


or twenty or thirty miles. Even Tiberius, Claudius, Cali- 


* In inſcriptione libri Benedicti de Bendictis anno 1608, He is alſo 


alled, Pontificie Omnipotentiæ conſervator acerrimus; A ſtrenuous 


antainer of the papal omnipotence.” 

t Paris has only fitty- two public conduits, and theſe are ſupplied with 
iter from Rongis, Belleville, and St. Gervais di Pre. The two pumps 
f La Samaritaine and Pont de Notre Dame, ſupply the ww with a great 
uantity of water; but it is only from the river, and after it has run 
prough half the city, and thereby become very foul. The remote parts 
our under the inconveniency of purchaſing this water from the porteurs 
eau, or water- carriers. 


ö He brought water to Rome from a ſpring at the diſtance of ſixty- one 
mes, "' 


\ Amang other ueducts either improved or made by him, was the 
[ua Virginea, fo called from a country girl's ſhewing the ſpring to ſome 
bidiers, who were ready to periſh with thirſt, At preſent it iſſues from 
be fountain in the Piazza di Spagna, which repreſents a ſhip ; and from 
bat of Trevi, ſo called from the Trivium, where three ftreets meet. 
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Modern 
aqueduQts, 
Aqua Vir- 
ginja, 
Aqua Fe- 
lice, 


lebrated Budzus, the charge of this work amounted to one million tlut 


4 | 
poly (ape Caen de though in other reſpects not of th, 


eight hundred thouſand tuns. The three chief aquedyb 
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eſt characters, took care of the city in this uſeful artic, 
Frontinus, in his learned Work, giving an account of thy 


Roman aqueducts, computes the quantity of water d 
brought to the city of Rome by theſe wor to 1. 


now in being are thoſe of Aqua Virginea, Aqua Felice, 2 
of Paulina, The firſt was repaired by pope Paul IV. Th, 
ſecond comes from Paleſtrina, which is twenty-two miles ad, 
and is a work which does honour. to the pontificate of du. 
tus V. who expended on it a million of /cugr, and named i 
Il Condatto dell Agua Felice; Felix having been the nam 
which he aſſumed when a monk, and continued to bear it il 
his exaltation to the papal thrane. It diſcharges itſelf i 
Rome at the Fontana di Termine, which was alſo built x 
the expence of Sixtus V. and conſiſts of three arches, (up. 
ported by four Corinthian pillars, and the water guſhes ou 
through three large apertures. Qver the middle arch ſtand 
a beautiful ſtatue of Moſes ſtriking the rock with his rol; 
oyer another arch is a bafſo-relieve of Aaron leading the peo- 
ple to the miraculous ſprings in the wilderneſs ; and the third 
ſhews Gideon trying his ſoldiers by their drinking water 
Round it are four lions, two of which are of marble, by 
Vacca; the other two of oriental granate, are faid to be 
brought hither from a temple of Serapis. All the four lions 
eject water, and on the front is the following inſcription: 


Sixtus Quintus Pantifex Max. Picenus 
Aquam ex agro Columnæ via Prængſtind 
Siniſtrorſum multar. colleftione 
Venarum duttu finuoſo a receptaculo 


Mill, XX. a Capite XXII. adduxit, N. 
| Felicemque de nomine ante Pont. | diſtr 
Dixit, Caepit Pont. An. I. abſolvit III. diſta 

MDLAXXXVTIIL. : 5 


} The aqueducts through which ſome of the ſprings of the aqua cli 
dia are conveyed, were built by Czfar, and fini by Claudius, being 
brought the diſtance of forty Italian miles. They were of ſuch a height, 
as to fupply all the hills of the city, as Pliny relates at large, lib. xx 
c. 15. And according to him, and likewiſe the computation of the ce. 


hundred and eighty-five thouſand five hundred crowns. 
| . N 
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« Pope. Sixtus V. a native of Piſa, collected this water 
flowing in different ſtreams in the diſtrict of Colonna, to 
the left of the road to Paleſtrina into a reſervoir, and from 
thence conveyed. it by pipes the diſtance of twenty miles 
from the reſervair, and twenty-two from the ſource ; he 
called it Ague Felice, from the name he aſſumed before he 
was — 4 to the papal throne. He began this noble work 
in the firſt, and completed it in the third year of his ponti- 
ficate, 1588. 12 


The name of di Termine is derived, though corruptly, 
rom the baths or thermæ Diacletiani. : 
The Aqua Paulina, ſo called from its reftorer pope Pau- 
V. divides itſelf into two. main channels, one of which 
plies mount Janiculus, and the other the Vatican and its 
n It is conveyed the diſtance of thirty miles, 
ud ſupplies the fountain behind the church of St. Pietro 
ſontorio, which ſtands on the ſummit of mount Janiculus *. 
ts ine portal was both the gift and work of Fontana and 
laderno; and three of its five ſtreams are not inferior to 
all. rivers, and ſufficient to turn a mill. The inſcription 
thus : 


Paulus Quintus Pontifex Max. 
Aguam in Agro Braccianenſi 
Saluberrimis e Fontibus colleftam 
Veterioribus Aque Alſietinæ ductibus 
 Reſtitutis noviſque additis 
XXX. ab milliario duxit. A.D.MDCNXTI. 
Pont. ſui Septimo. | 


Pope Paul V. conveyed: this water, collected in the 

| diſtrict of Bracciano from the moſt wholeſome ſprings, the 
diſtance of thirty miles, by repairing the ancient aqueducts 
of Alſium, and adding ſome new works, in the year of 
Chriſt 1612, and of his pontificate the ſeventh.” 


lihments .þy pope Alexander VIII. and is very 


* Janiculus was called Mons Aurelius, either from its being near the 


Torta Aurelia, or from its golden- coloured ſand ; but now the name is 
altered to Montorio. * | 


K 4 well 


In the ar 1690.this fountain was repaired with additio- . 


well worth ſeeing, were it only for the fine view it affords 
the whole city. | 
From theſe large reſervoirs of water ſeveral other leſſe 
conduits are ſupplied, the deſcription of which would be tg 
tedious. One of the wholeſomeſt ſprings in Rome is thy 
Fonte Gril- called Fonte Grillo, which riſes at the foot of the mouy 
*. Quirinal ; but does not flow very copiouſly. Beſides theſ 
public fountains, moſt of the palaces and houſes of any con. 
fideration, have private fountains and water-works for gra. 
deur and entertainment. | 5 | 
Care of the For the better preſervation of the public fountains an 
fountains. ſtreets, they are under the inſpection of a particular commil. 
ſion of cardinals and prelates, the preſident of which is 1. 
ways the cardinal Camerlengo ; and that the water may ng 
be fouled by duſt or vermin, the aqueducts, whoſe lo 
arches make a very good appearance, are all covered yi 
ſtone, ſo that one may walk on them for ſeveral miles tog. 


 P"Y 


ther. I ſhall here ſome inſcriptions on the fountain d S: 
the convent of S. Pietro in Vincoli, which was built at the 

expence of cardinal Barberini, whoſe arms are a ſwarm of ub 1 
2 to which the author of theſe inſcriptions ſeems to al. 

ude : | 

Diſce, hoſpes, aque hujus perennitatem Tra 

e ſcatebra inexhauſta ; med 

Ea eft Cardinalis Barberini Liberalitas. hilſt 

Diſce Suavitatem ; Wued | 

Eam Apes profundunt, Wt his 

Sapor in aquis ceteris vitium, ich ot 

In hac mel & nectar . ess, fc 

Nulla melior influat in hortos aqua, le fou 

dum apes propinant. eſe w 

Melleam flores uſuram bibunt. R refre: 

D. Thomas Mentius, Abbas Generalis fadin 

Gratie referende ſiſtens F. y. I 

A. D. MDCXLIL. wed | 

| F Irty-< 

© Stranger, obſerve this ſtream continually flowing from ected 

an inexhauſtible ſpring ; it is an emblem of cardinal Ba- alla, 

< berini's liberality. Learn its ſweetneſs from the bees bot, 
which pour it forth: it taſtes like honey and nectar. In 

© the gardens it produces a profuſion of flowers, which reward WW muſ 

the bees with their honey-dew. Thomas Menti compofd are 

this inſcription out of gratitude to his worthy patron, in the WNW acer: 

year 1642. 0 del 


On 
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Ya the other fide are theſe words: 


pauliſper, & diſce hujus aque metamorpho 
75 . E eg ph N 
Barberinis manans ex apibus, 
Mortuo evaſit amara 
_ permiſta fletibus. 
ec amiſit ſuavitatem 
Suaves enim ſunt amoris lacrymæ 
Due cum perpetud fluere non poſſunt ex occulis, 
Cum hujus aque perennitate funduntur. 
tiam nunc rigat flores 
Cum Purpuratos irrigat cineres, 
ut cum nominis eternitate compoſiti 
Vel in * redolent immortalitatem. 
an. Reg. S. Salvatoris 
Sus per triginta & octo annos benefico Protector 
Grati animi monumentum poſuere 
ub R. P. D. Jo. Andrea Gallia Veneto Generali tertio 
A. D. MDCLXAAI. 


) 


Ve adbuc 


le 


Traveller, ſtop a little longer, that thou mayſt be in- 
med of the change which this water has undergone. 
W hilſt the good cardinal Anthonio lived, and whulſt it 
Ned from the Barberini bees, honey was not ſweeter. 
Wt his lamented death it became bitter, being mingled 
ich our tears; yet was it not wholly deprived of its ſweet- 
Es, for ſweet are the tears of affection, which, though 
le fountain of the eye fails, ſhall ever low mingled with 
teſe waters. Still it may be faid to water flowers, when 
$ refreſhes the aſhes of purpled prelates, who from their 
fading glory, even in the grave, bloom with immorta- 
J. In grateful remembrance of the many favours re- 
ved from that excellent cardinal, during a patronage of 
rty-eight years, the canons regular of St. Salvatore 
ected this memorial ; the reverend father John Andrea 
Wallia, a native of Venice, being the third time general 
dot, 1671,” A 


muſt not omit the mineral waters, which in ſummer- ,,,, Ace- 1 
are in great vogue at Rome. The chief of theſe is the toſa. | 
F acetoſa, which ſtands a little without the city, facing the 
o del Popolo; and by pope Alexander VII. a fountain 
was 
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was here erected in the form of an amphitheatre of fre 
ſtone, according to the following inſcription : 


. : Alexander VII. Pant. Max. £% 
- Ut Acidule ague ſalubritatem nitidius hauriendi cj; 
loci amænitas commendaret, repurgato fonte, additis angl; 
ædiſicatione ſalientibus, umbragque arborum induct publica util 


tati conſuluit. An. Sal. MDGLA IJ. 


© That this wholeſome acid mineral water might be dry 

© in its natural purity, pope. Alexander VII. ordered 6 

< ſpring to be cleanſed ; he alſo enlarged the current, a 

c fr the conveniency of the public ated a plantation 

"6 1 to ſhade the place from the ſun- beams, in the je 
6 1 7 1 Ke TY 


Pope Clement the eleventh's benefaction to this fount 
is alſo perpetuated in the following words: 


Clemens X. Pontifex Maximus 
Coercito flumine, corrivatis vents, 
Purgatis ductibus, inſlaurato fonte 
Acidulæ Salubritati & conſervationi 
Proſpexit. _ 


Anno Salutis M. DCC. AI. 


For the ſalubrity and better preſervation of this mine 
© water, pope Clement XI. ordered the veins to be unite 
< the pipes to be cleanſed, and the conduit to be thorougl 
© repaired, in the year 1712. iy 


But this work had been before begun by Paul V. who! 
cordingly has this inſcription erected to him: 


Pau'us V. Pont. Max. 
Ann. Salutis HDCAIII. Pontificatus ſui IX. 
Renibus & flomacha, ſpleni, jecorigue medctur, 


Mille malis prodeft iſta ſalubris aqua. 


This water being an efficacious remedy for various di 
ders, particularly thoſe of the kidneys, ſtomach, ſpleen,“ 
liver, was thought worthy the attention of pope Paul 

© in the ninth year of his pontificate, and of our Lord 191 
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7, the other fide of the city, without the Lateran gate, is Aqua Santa. 
0 r mineral water, called aqua ſancta, which is uſed alſo 

ele mineral waters are, by a great many, drank all the 1 
round, but mixed with wine to render them more pala- 1 


In autumn the vintage is a time of general feſtivity, when Diverſion 
commonalty give themſelves up to all manner of licenti- A dtuma. 
gels, the fruits of which uſually appear in the months of i 
y and June following. It is obſerved by the hoſpital- | 
es, eſpecially that of Santo Spirito, that the number of | 
ents received in the machines, during thoſe months, ex- 1 
thoſe of all the other ten months put together. h 
he fayourite winter diverſions at Rome are plays and Theatres, 
; and during the carnival, the latter are acted at three 
atres, viz. the Aliberti, Capranica, and the Theatro nuovo. 1 
firſt, which is ſo called from its founder, count Ali- 
;, has a pit which will contain nine hundred perſons ; this 1 
dunded with ſeven galleries over one another, in each 
ich are thirty-five boxes, in all two hundred and forty- 
I do not recolle& ever to have ſeen ſuch a ſpacious 


adinal Ottoboni alſo, in the carnival week, had operas No female 
ormed in a private theatre built in his palace, where it was finger ad- 
to gain admittance ; and here I muſt obſerve, that the — 
| to modeſty in this city excludes female ſingers from 

ing on the ſtage, their parts being performed by ca- - 

n, or eunuch's dreſſed in women's habits *. 

to the Roman cuſtoms in other reſpects, every prudent Free manner 
heller ſhould be ſo far upon his guard as rather to talk too 1 
e than too much; for in Rome there are ſeveral private 

nels of information, even among the hired laqueys, for 

reying to the government's ears an account of every thi 
t is ſaid or done in the city. This, indeed, they do with 
uit and an eaſy conſcience ; the calling even of a ſpy or 
mer, not being without a patron faint, namely St. Alexis. 
ir conduct, however, towards foreigners, is very prudent, . 
m the conſideration that they enrich the city by expending 
it ſums of money here annually, ſo they are not ſtrictly 8 
nded to. At the meeting of the hoſt and other proceſſions, 1 


Were, Which is moſt indecent, women's appearing on the ſtage, | 
bs cuſtom ariſing from the ſanctity of the Romans, as our author \ 


the 
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Proteſtants\ the proteſtants need not fear any of thoſe brutal inſults q 
= * in other countries they ſometimes meet with from the en 
hot. perſecuting yon of the vulgar. A Roman, when they z 
Aan at does not comply with the preſcribed gem 
flexions, contents himſelf with looking upon ſuch a one 
an heretic or an infidel, without expreſſing any reſentmey; 
cuven in the Milla Spiritus Sancti, where generally a gu 
number of cardinals are preſent, many proteſtants, at 6 
elevation of the hoſt, keep their ing poſture, with 
the leaſt inſult or incivility from the Swiſs guards in waitin, 
or any ſuch rudeneſs or compulſion, which, it is notorious 
in the chapel at Verſailles +. © 
Freedom in In lent, and on other faſt or meager days, the proteſtam 
reſpect of never fail of meeting with butcher's meat, &c. at the im 
eating fleſh and taverns, without being at the trouble to procure a licens 
on faſt days. for eating it, | We | | 
There is no place where the Roman-catholics are ſo lit 
obſervant of their faſts or meager days as at Rome; andq 
Saturday they uſe this expedient to eat meat for ſupper, whid 
is to wait till the clock ſtrikes twelve, and then ſuch a repd 
paſſes for a Sunday's breakfaſt, which doth not come unde 
the church's prohibition. This the Romans call far /abk 
tine; and from this cuſtom poſſibly ſome of the Engliſh f har 
learned to reconcile their fondneſs for gaming with the o. 
| ſervation of the ſabbath ; the edis being got ready on 
Sunday evening, and at the ſound of twelve o'clock they fil 
to play as if it was Monday morning. This was pradtif 
to elude Cromwell's laws for ſtrictly obſerving the ſabbath, 


Freedom of I have often wondered to hear ſome Roman-catholics, ta- 
eech. a public ordinary, launch out with ſuch a bold freedom again little 
ä the ſeſuits and the uſurpation of the popes, in civil matten e Sb 


over the rights of all potentates in general; and eſpecially d 


+ A remarkable inſtance of French Politeſſe, as I obſerved in a not 
above, in the account of Milan, vol, I. p. 343. How different is ths 
from the practice of civilized nations, and the maxims of true politenek! 
Is it reckoned an incivility to put an unnatural conſtraint upon the hody 
and is it leſs ſo to offend the mind and conſcience ? Though our authit 
does not ſpeak his mind fo freely of the French, an Engliſhman may & 
allowed to expoſe their falſe pretences to politeneſs. 

t The author might have ſpared the Engliſh in this particular, as ft 

- thing 1s more common in France than to play at cards, dice, cheſs, & 
as ſoon as the morning maſs is over, which is practiſed in many ot 
countries m Europe. "Tis true, we are too fond of imitating the Frend 
in this and other inſtances of levity ; but England ſhould not be repro 
ed with vices which are the genuine growth of France. | 

the 
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emperor and the princes of the empire. A certain papiſt 
declared, that he never paſſed by the palace of the Creſ- 
family without pulling off his hat, as a token of his 
nion for that glorious man, who dared to drive a tur- 
=. pope out of Rome, though his magnanimity met but 
indifferent returns. I do not care to repeat the name 
Was pleaſed to beſtow on the emperor of Germany, for 
ing the pope to grow fo powerful at Rome. 
Wucing the conclave, a multitude of manuſcript . Paſqui- 
it the deceaſed pope and the cardinals are openly ſold in nades. 
coffee-houſes for half a paolo + a ſheet. Theſe fatirical 
ings derive their names from the mutilated ſtatue, near 
ch one Paſquino, a jocular and inquiſitive taylor, or ſhoe- 
er dwelt. _ | 
t preſent proclamations are alſo ſtuck on the ſtatue ; there 
o to be ſeen on it a mark about eight feet from the ground, 
an inſcription, ſhewing the height of the water durin 
undation of the Tyber in the time of pope Clement VII. 
to public proftitutes, I am apt to queſtion the truth of Toleration 
accounts concerning the ſums accruing to the papal of public 
ſure from the milk-tax, as it is called. They who Proſtitutes. 
e the number of thoſe proſtitutes amount to twenty 
and, do not conſider that all the females in Rome, youn 
old, ſcarce amount to fifty thouſand. As for wol 
ched creatures who give in their names, country, 
ly, and place of abode to the Sbirri and their comman- 
in order to be entered into a book kept for that purpoſe, 
are for the moſt part ſuch miſerable objects, that at 
les and other places, their practice would not defray the 
Il tax to which they are ſubject. It is not improbable, 
little of the produce of the tax goes farther than the hands 
te Sbirri, part of whoſe province it. is to keep off the 
ks and prieſts from theſe forbidden paths, and to take 
that in Eaſter week, during advent, arfd lent, and oon 
other faſts and feſtivals of the _— cog. power 
ive no company. I have been aſſured from hands, 
their . not exceed eight hundred. In the- 1 " 
$ of pagan Rome, they lived together, and the places of 
evening rendezvous are, by Tertullian, ad Uxorem, lib. 


ap, G. called Conſiſtoria t libidinum publicarum ; i. e. 


About three-pence. | 
Amianus Marcellinus ſeems to be the firſt who ever uſed the word 
um for a meeting of magiſtrates. 

«© T'8 
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| | The ſtatues for public proftitutes;” which -> ne * 
with the Inftitoria matronarum mentioned in Suetonius; of 
of Nero. chap. 27. Over their ſtews or fornices, from ui 
is derived the word fornicatio, was written the name «| 
courteſan who hved there and her price, to which Juxx 
ſpeaking of Meffalina, alludes : 


uc nuda papillis 9 
Conſtitit auratis, titulum mentita Lyciſce, 


In the hiſtory. of Apollonius Tyrius, is the following 
ſcription, which ſtood over ſuch a cell: 


Quicungue Tarfiam deflaraverit 


A Mediam Libram dabit ; 
oftea populo patebit 
Ad fingulos ſolidos. 


Among the ancients it was not permitted, or at leaf 
uſual, for theſe proſtitutes to make their public appeara 
before evening, or the ninth hour of the day; and this 
pears to be the reaſon of Perſius's giving the name of Ne 
ria to one of that ſiſterhood. Their dwellings were kn 
by a lamp or candle burning at their door; and to this I. 
tullian had an eye in the following paſſage, lib. ii. c. 6. 
uxorem. Moratur Dei ancilla in laribus alienis, & intr i 
omnibus honoribus dæmonum, omnibus ſolemnibus regum, 
prente menſe nidore thuris agitabitur: & procedit de jan 
reata & lucernata, ut de novo confiſtorio libidinum publican 
The hand-maid of the Lord ſtays in profane houſes, wi 
© at' the beginning of the month, ſhe muſt ſuffer the 
© nies of dæmons, the ſolemnities of the rich, and the i 
© of the incenſe, and goes out with laurel and lamp, as 
© a new public brothel. 77 


ren 


Hence Horace ſays, 
====== {ub clara nuda lucerna. 
And Juvenal, 
O8ſcurify ue gems turpis fumagque "Dy 
| Perl 


perhaps it was from this abuſe of lamps the primitive | 1 
iſtians took ſo much offence at the burning candles in the 1 
ples of the heathen gods by day. light. Hence Lactantius, i 
b vi. fays, Accendunt lumina velut in tenebris agenti Deo +, 

ey light up candles to their God as if they dwelt in 
Larkneſs 1. And in the preſent times, it is alſo cuſtomary 
Rome to keep a lamp burning in the ſtreet before the 4 
elling of every one of theſe regiſtered proſtitutes, which is 4 
en away while ſhe is entertaining a viſitant. In Spain this N 
known by a ſword which the gallant always leaves at the | 
xr, I ſhall not, however, take upon me to determine, | 
ether it is in alluſion to theſe lamps that, according to an ! 
| Roman kalendar, publiſhed by Lambecius, from a manu- 
pt in the emperor's library, the month of April, which 
conſecrated to Venus, is repreſented under the emblem 
man dancing to a ſtatue of Venus, before which are a 
hted wax taper and alamp. That incenſe was thrown 
»this lame appears from Auſonius's tetraſtich on the month | 
April, | 5 | 


Cantectam Myrto Venerem veneratur Aprilis. 
Lumen thuris habet, quo nitet alma Ceres. 
Cereus a dextra flammas diffundit odoras, 


Balſama non deſunt, quets redolet Paphie. 


© In April Venus crowned with. myrtle is worſhipped, 
The frankincenſe and wax-tapers diffuſe a fragrant light 
around, Whilſt all Paphos is gladdened with the odours 


of ſweet balſams. 


Pope Pius V. was a ſevere enemy to proſtitutes ; and Orders of 
ough, he could not accompliſh his end in clearing the city Plus V. 
them, he ordered, that inſtead of being diſperſed in every 


Might not this be applied to the modern papiſts, who have borrowed 
1s ndicul6bus cuſtom from the heathens ? Whit can be imagined more 
Aurd, than to invoke deaf idols, and to burn lights to blind images. 
heſe ceremonies are ſo common in Germany, that neither the author, 
c his editor, take any notice of it in this light. | | 
Was ever any thing more ridiculous than the reaſon aſſigned by the | 
ncillum Eliberitanum, held in 305, againſt lighting up candles in | 
krittian burial- places by day- light: Cereos per — in cæmiteria 
" incendi. Inquietamdi enim Sanctorum Spiritus non ſunt. It is de- ! 

creed, that by day-light no candles ſhall be lighted in a burying- place; | 
for the ſouls of the ſaints muſt not be diſturbed.” | 


ſtreet, 


IP 
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ſtreet, they ſhould live together in one particular qua 
that * their gallants might be more + ng | 

her ordered, that every proſtitute dying in that 6, 
ſhould be buried in a dungh And even when the m 
ſtrates by the ſecret inſtigations of the clergy repreſents} 
him, that this was an e of the ancient privileg. 
the city; that it greatly endangered the ſafety and hongy, 
married women ; that it again opened a door to an exec 
vice with which the. Romans are reproached by St. P 
laſtly, that the citizens would be great ſufferers, as it wy 
lower the rent of their houſes ; the pope perſiſted in his u 
lution, and threatened to remove from Rome and change 
reſidence, rather than give up ſo juſt and commendz)]; 
point. Upon this the pope's order took place without x 
farther oppoſition. This behaviour of the pope is hinted; 
in ſome parts of the following epitaph erected to his menm 


Pius V. Pontifex et w 

' Religionis ac Pudicitiæ Vindex, to thi 
Retti & Juſti aſſertor, | broke 
Morum ac diſcipline reſtitutor, ceale: 
Chriftiane rei defenſor, Anſt 
Salutaribus editis legibus, ſuppc 
Gallid conſervatd, And 
Principibus fœdere junctis, ſuch 
Part de Turcis vidtoria, haps, 
Ingentibus auſis & fattis, ſecre 
Pacis belligue gloria of tu 
aximus, of at 


Pius, felix, Opt. Princeps. 


© To the memory of Pope Pius V. 
Ihe aſſertor of religion and chaſtity, 
© The patron of juſtice and integrity, 
© 'The reſtorer of morals and diſcipline, 
The defender of the Chriſtian religion, 
* Who. having publiſhed falutary laws, 
© Saved the kingdom of France, 
© Joined princes in a league of amity, 
* Acquired a victory over the Turks, 
© By his noble actions and atchievements, 
© Shewed himſelf in peace and war 
_ © Pious, ſucceſsful, the greateſt 
And the beſt of princes.” | 


It is an abſurd notion to imagine, that public ſtews are ne- Whether 
ary in populous places to prevent crimes of a more heinous w_—_— 1 
ture; it being manifeſt from experience, that the moſt de- ns pri Hg 
able crimes abound no leſs in places where theſe houfes are Fr 
-niyed at, than in other cities. London and the villages 
ontiguous to it, contain ſuch an immenſe number of houtes, 
is hardly to be equalled in the whole world, and is never 
pithout great numbers of ſailors, whoſe manner of life might 
le imagined to render them ungovernable hen they get on 
gore; yet outward decency and good order have always been 
ept up in that flouriſhing city, without its having recourſe 
o the ſcandalous expedient of licenſing public ſtews. The 
22] motive of ſuch a practice at Amſterdam was in order to 
put fifteen or twenty thouſand guilders a year into the 
Schout's pocket. But the laſt magiſtrate having loſt a fon in 
ne of thoſe places, the reſentment of paternal love got the 
better of ltſhneſs, and an end was put to the toleration ; 
yet without any increaſe of diſorders, or the leaſt prejudice 
to the citY in general. As to that deteſtable crime which 
broke out a few years ſince in Holland, it was a long con- 
caled fire, which raged no leſs in the country towns than 
Anſterdam, and, indeed, among people who could not be 
ſuppoſed to haunt public brothels. But this is a digreſſion: 
And it is to be wiſhed, that poſterity may not give credit to 
ſuch abominations, in the puniſhment of which it had, per- 
haps, been more diſcreet, if it had been done with greater 
ſecrecy ; inſtead of publicly exhibiting inſtances cf that pitch 
of turpitude and impiety to which the heart of man is capable 
of attaining. ag 

The canon laws indeed do not bear very hard againſt for- Regulations 
nication and adultery ; in one part of the gloſſary it is faid at Rome 
hoc e leve peccatum & quod Galli vocant bonam fortunam ; — 
i. e. * This is ſo light a fin that by the French it is termed 

bonne fortune; However, Rome is not more debauched than 

other great cities. Here are ſeveral regulations calculated 

purely for reclaiming proſtitutes ; they are excluded from the 

_ communion ; and if they die in that profeſſion, they are, as 


I before obſerved, denied chriſtian burial f. In ſome parts 


} Incontinency hath ever been puniſhed among civilized nations, but 
by none ſo ſeverely as the ancient ans and northern nations. Tacit. 


de mor. Germ. e. 19. Pauciſſima in tam numeroſa gente adulteria, quorum 
dena preſens, & maritis permiſſa. Accifis crinibus nudatam coram pro- 
p"nqu:s expellit domo maritus, ac per omnem vicum verbere agit. Publicate 
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a 8 . 4 4 n 3 
of Italy they are obliged ſeveral times in a year to aſſemble i 


CARS a particular church, where their criminal and vicious [iy 


are painted in the blackeſt colours, in a ſermon preached be. 
fore them for that purpoſe. They who are moved by the 
preacher's arguments, and in token of their repentance ki 
a crucifix which is handed about, are conducted to a conyery 
founded for this excellent end. Maunday "Thurſday is the 
moſt remarkable day for theſe converſions ; but moſt of theſe 
wretches are ſo hardened as to have no ſuch pious inclina. 
tions till their incapacity for their criminal commerce, or the 
decays of nature puts them in mind of looking out for ſome 
Converſion other way of ſubſiſting. This cuſtom reminds me alſo of an 
of Jews. order of Gregory XII which enjoins, the Jewiſh communi. 
ty every Saturday evening during Lent, to ſend a hundre 
men and fifty Jewiſh. women to the oratory della 8 S. Ty. 
nita, not far from the Ghetto or the ward aſſigned that na- 
tion, to hear the excellency of the Chriſtian religion dif. 
played from the pulpit. This preſent Lent the ſubjects were 
Chriſt's incarnation and death, the union of the two natures 
in his perſon, and the doctrine of the trinity; but theſe ſub. 
_ jets were handled with ſuch fine ſpun and metaphyſical ſub- 
tleties, that I could have wiſhed the matter had been leſs ab- 
ſtruſe, or the method better accommodated to the capacitie 
Their num- of the perſons who were to be inſtructed. The number of 
ber, ews at Rome is about nine thouſand, and by order of Paul 
V. the men wear a piece of red cloth on their hat, and the 

Mark of women on their head-dreſs as a mark of diſtinction. 
diſtinction. Tt ſeems ſomething odd, that for this infamous diſtinction, 
the favourite colour of the cardinals ſhould have been choſen, 
and which is almoſt peculiar to them. The Jews formerly 
lived in what parts of the city they pleaſed ; but the above- 


Na 


enim puclicitiæ nulla wenia ; non forma, non etate, non opibus maritum 
invenerit. Nemo enim illic vitia ridet; nec corrumpere & corrumpi ſæcu- 
lum wocatur. i. e. In ſuch a pn nation adulteries are very rare, 
and the huſband has the power of immediately revenging himſelf. The 
£ adultereſs's hair is cut off, then {tripping her naked in the preſence af 
© her near relations, he turns her out of doors and ſcourges her through 
the town. This is ſo unpardonable a crime and withal ſo infamous, 
© that neither beauty, age, nor fortune, cangprocure ſuch a one another 
© huſband ; for there vices are not made a jeſt of; nor do they content 
* themſelyes with exclaiming againſt the corruption of the age.” Quzre, 
whether the puniſhment- mentioned here by Tacitus, be leſs ſhocking to 
modeſty than the offence that occaſioned it? Surely our author could not 
look upon the ancient Germans as a civilized people who tolerated ſuch 
indecencics. | 

| mentioned 
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entioned popes who took all occaſions to ſhew his averſion 
> that unhappy people, confined them within narrow bounds 
ear the T'yber, where the generality of them live in a very 
Or ſordid manner. 


ates 
hich, however, is of a moderate price. All over Italy the 


geons are very large, fat, and of a delicate flavour. The 
al alſo is very fine here, eſpecially the vitelle mongane *, for 
ſtead of graſs the calves are fed only with milk and yolks of 
vgs. The pork in Italy is accounted better than that of 
rance or Germany; the winter food for the hogs being the 
uſks of grapes, beſides morells, truffles, and cheſtnuts. Eſ- 
ulent herbs and vegetables of all kinds are to be had at Rome 
| the year round. The fruits are exquiſite, eſpecially the 
ſerugia melons, which are preferabie to any other. Th 
ho are for having early fruit ſend to Naples for it, from 
hence alſo come thoſe forced cherries which are ſerved at 
ble on Maundy Thurſday, when the pope entertains the 
ardinals ; but if the Neapolitan fruits ripen ſooneſt, thoſe of 
tome are much better. It is not cuſtomary in Italy to invite 
rangers to meals; but at Rome it is not difficult to get ac- 
uainted with ſome of the cardinals, and they are not back- 
ard in receiving viſits ; but nothing however is ſaved by it: 
or the cardinals ſervants are ſure to make the gueſt pa 
early for his entertainment; and ſo mean ſpirited are theſe 
lows, that if the very next day after a viſit, a perſon enters 
deir maſter's houſe aga n, the Freund him ſoliciting a boa 
ano, or gratuity. It is the Line if one goes to a concert, 
ra party at play, or on receiving the moſt trivial civility at 
y houſe, 


en paoli + a day, in ſummer they may be had under nine. 
| here are but very few ſedan chairs at Rome, and none to 
e had for fingle perſons. _ A greater inconvenience here is, 
pat the ſtreets are not lighted 5 and whilft I am finding fault 
ith Rome, I muſt add; that I extremely diſlike their way 
|! drying their linen, which is not only done out of the win- 
ows but upon ropes acroſs the ſtreet ; and what a mean ap- 


A name b ſome derived a mungendis, tantummodo matrum uberibus. 
About 5 ſhillings ſterling. , 


1 pearance 


proviſions are better, and ſold more zr here than Entertain- 
| many other parts of Italy, but wine is not included in the ogy 
of ordinaries ; every one drinking what he likes beſt, 


A carriage is what a foreigner cannot well be without at Livery 
dome, and though in carnival time the rate is at leaſt four- coaches, 
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| 171 0 this muſt make in city otherwiſe {6 ſplendid, ny 
| e eaſily conceived. ORR. - 15 | 
- Aceount of As to your inquiry concerning the figure made by the Pt. 
the Preten- tender to the Britiſh crown; 1 muſt ſay it is every wayy 
8 mean and unbecoming. The court. of Rome indeed hx 
iſſued an order, that all the ſubje&s fhould ſtile him king d 
England; but this is no more than an empty title, and mad: 
a jeſt of by the Italians themſelves ; for ſome of them di 
courſing with me, whom ney conceive to be none of hi 
friends, ſometimes by a, kind of jocular civility term hin 
Il Ri. di qui, i.e. the local king, or king here,” Rex i 
fartibus *; whereas the rightful poſſeſſor is ſtiled I/ NA 
gua. * The king there.” f. e. in England, upon the ſpot. 
This perſon who is known in Europe by the title of the 
Chevalier de St. George, has an annual income of twehe 
thouſand ſendi 4 or crowns, from the pope's treaſury 1, an 
though the clandeſtine remittances of his adherents in Eng. 
land may amount to as much more, it falls very ſhort d 
what is required to keep up the ſtate of one who ſets up fa 
a king, and expects to be treated as ſuch. He was in hops 
of a vaſt fortune with the princeſs Sobieſki ; her father pring 
James having promiſed a 2 of four hundred thoufan 
guilders & with his eldeſt daughter Maria Charlotta, when 
in 1718, a match was negociating betwixt her and the yo 
prince of Modena, who died in 1727. But the match broke 
off || at the very time when the Pretender had juſt fignifel 
his inclinations for eſpouſing the other daughter. Prine 
James being unable to raiſe the money; and though in ord 
to bring about the concluſion of both matches, he ſent a 
agent to Paris to diſpoſe of ſome aſſignments which he hal 
on the French poſt-office and ſalt duties; yet the regent v. 
ſo much in the. intereſt of king George, that all ach props 
ſals came to nothing; ſo the agent left Paris without effect 
ing any thing. "Ths diſappointment, it is ſaid, occaſions 
the neceſſity of aſſigning the ſecond daughter a portion out d 


* As biſhops of foreign dioceſes, which they never enjby, are tem 
Fpiſcoti in partibus infidelium. | 

+ About 3000l. ſterling. L | 

1 Alexander VII. ſettled on queen Chriſtiana a V income 
* thouſand ſcudi out of dae fund. de Propaganda fide. 

About 35000 l. tering. | 

/ The princels Maria Charlotta was afterwards married to Freden 
Calimir prince of Turenne, and upon his deceaſe in 1723 to his brot 
who is {ul living. | 
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ne Sobieſki.eſtate, which was not a little incumbered before. 
Yin marriage was the work of the court of Rome; and 
. ough i the empreſs dowager Eleonora might have 
een afhiſting in it, the emperor knew nothing of the matter. 
Panceſs Clementina's relations were ſo elevated with this 
Wmarriage, that they made rb ſecret of it; jo that the Britiſh 
W miniſter at Vienna had time to prevail with the imperial court 
W:o op her in paſfing through 'Lirol. How ſhe made her eſ- 
Wcanc out of cultody is not unknown to you; and the Preten- 
er bad a medal truck on this vocaſion, by Hamerani , the Medal on 
To ope's niedaliſt, On one fide was reptelented the brjde's her efcape, 


1 bead, with this legend, Tg 
4 Clementina M. Britan. Fr. & Hib. Regina. 
: | | | 
le WW And on the other, the ſame princes in à triumphal car, with 


the reins in her bands, and horſes on a full gallop, with this 
motto: 35 | 


Fortunam Cauſamgue ſequor, 


Underneath, 


ws Deceptis Cuſtodibus MDCCAXTX, 

uy The Romans never let lip an occaſion of venting their Sign againſt 
rote WW the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in England. I have a medal of Hamerani's, 
übel firuck in 2720, on the difficulties raiſed by Holland againſt acceding to 


the quadruple alliance. It repreſened three (perſons in a waggon, viz. 
the emperor, the king of Great Britain, and the duke of Orleans, in- 
viting a fourth, the republic of the United Provinces, to come in. The 
fourth wheel of the waggon is wanting, and the republic ſtands leaning 
on it. The inſcription, | 
Sit adbue quarts deficiente roi. 
s cannot move for want of a fourth wheel,” 
On the reverſe are theſe words: 


nl Forliter pr udenterque 


CanAfunte 
MDCCXMX, | 
© The quadrup le alliance rendered abortive by the reſolute and prudent 
* delays of the Dutch 1720. L | Ys 95 
3 Th 
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| Pretender's The Pretender is fond of ſeeing his image ſtruck ; 
medals, medals ; and if kin ned were to be . . ( whi 
he is ſaid to have ſhed very plentifully at the miſcarriage y 
his two attempts on Scotland in 1708, and 1715, he woll 
have found the medalliſts of his party work enough. Net 
mention the medal ſome time ſince ſtruck in honour of hin 
I ſhall only take notice of one that is at preſent in han 
which ſhews his life not to be very thick ſet with actions g 
any eclit; ſince to find a ſubject for another medal, they u. 
cur a great many years back to the birth of his eldeſt ſon, on 
fide of which repreſents the buſts of the Pretender and his lac 

with this legend : | 


„Fab. HI. R. Clementina R. 


On the reverſe is a lady, with a child on her leſt-am 
leaning on a pillar, as the emblem of conſtancy, and with 
right-hand pointing to a globe on which is ſeen England 
Scotland, and Ireland. The legend, 


| | Providentia obſtetrix, 
j VDnderneath are theſe word? 
Carols Prinz. Vallie 


Nat die ultima 
A. MDCCXX. 


imſe] 
de Wi! 
dortul 
Inte 
e P. 
jon, 
detwi: 
ble ti 
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He generally appears abroad with three coaches ; and his 
houſhold conſiſts of about forty perſons. He lately aſſumel 
Pretender ſome authority at the opera, by calling encore, when a ſong 


N that pleaſed him, and ſome others, was performed: it waiſ"oug 
Rom: not, however, till after a conſiderable pauſe that his order a 


ul fle 


D 2225 


onſid 


was complied with. This is the only time that ever he ha 
been known to affect the leaſt power; and this inſtance o 
compliance is no more than what the claps of half a dozen 
of the ſpectators will at any time procure. At his coming 
into an aſſembly, no Engliſh proteſtant riſes up; and eve! 
the Roman-catholicks pay him their complements in a ve!) 
ſuperficial manner. It is certain that his puſillanimity, and 
the licentiouſneſs of his amours, have certainly leſſened him 
in eyery body's eſteem. 


His 
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. lady is too pale and thin to be reckoned a handſome 
hid oman; her frequent miſcarriages have brought her very 
e T3% that, ſhe ſeldom ſtirs abroad, unleſs it be to viſit a 
ou nvent out of devotion. She allows her ſervants no gold — 
of or filver lace on their liveries, and this proceeds from what deſcribed. 
him, called her piety. But it may be preſumed this is owing 
y to ber ill ſtate of health,“ and partly to the jealouſy, 


conſtancy, and other ill qualities of her huſband ; and 
ne of theſe provocations affected her ſo much, that ſhe 
thdrew for ſome time into a convent, + whilſt the Preten- 


ent away to Bologna ; but the pope diſapproved of theſe 
parate houſholds, and in order to induce him to return to 
dome, and be reconciled to his lady, diſcontinued his pen- 
jon. This, however, is but an outward reconciliation, as 
e ſtill continues to purſue thoſe vices which occaſioned 
he difference ; and ſhe knows him too well even to enter- 


vin a cordial affection for him again. Mr. 8 , who 
retends to be an antiquarian, and bears the title of a Po- 


limſelf no longer neceſſary, his remittances were likely to 


portunity of continuing his ſervices. : 
Intereſt and neceſſity were the motives which brought 
e Pretender back to Rome ; this gave riſe to an obſerva- 


en, that no ſtricter friendſhp could be imagined than that 

mel etwixt the Pretender and Mr. 8 ——, the one not being 

ng le to live without the other. The king of Great-Britain, King of | 
wa bough at ſuch a diſtance, is not a little dreaded at Rome, 3 
dern account of his long arms, as the Italians call the power- at Rome, on 
ba el fleets which he can ſend into the Mediterranean. Mr. account of 
ea i a man of a good preſence, and has made himſelf bis long 
zen onſiderable, by eds to be thought an Athieſt, and — 

ing apable of any attempt whatever. Some years ſince, his 
venW'"ariot happened in the night to run againſt that of a lad 

cry eh a numerous retinue, one of whom leaped down and 
ande S------'s coachman ſeveral blows with his cane; but 

nim | | ö 


This princeſs died on the 18th of January, 1735. 3 
Mir. Hay, the chief occaſion of the miſunderſtanding between them, 
now living at Piſa, | | e 


8 T 4 2 + 5 28. 


er, in order to be more at liberty to purſue his amours, 


n counſellor of ſtate, narrowly watches the ſteps of the 


tender and his adherents, and holds a correſpondence Correſpon- 


"i the Britiſh miniſtry, Whilſt the Pretender reſided at —_ 
fologna, Mr. S—— had little news to ſend; and being mini,. 


te withdrawn, till the Pretender's return gave him an op- 


niſtry, 


2 
PW p 7.4 
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The Engliſh. A few days before the demiſe of pope Benedict XIII. 
reſpected at {aw 7 letter from cardinal Polignac, written with his om 


made ſeyeral propoſals for mitigating or 


have been of a worthleſs ſcoundrel, which would have favs 


- - fronted in the Ae of one of his domeſticks. At the 


Way behind; whereas Mr, St-----'s chariot was already be- 


made ſome remonſtrances to 


mean time the officer took care of himſelf ; and whether" 


S------ in the mean time called to his ſervant not to fil, 
ga again, The next day he went to Falconieri,” governor g 

- Rome, to demand ſatisfaction, ar elſe he threatehed to fn 
- out the offender, and take his own . The Overnox 


| dropping the aft 
but to no purpoſe. Mr. S----- inſiſted upon the offender; 
being publicly whipped ; upon which Falconieri, with fory 
mace. aſked him, why he had not run the fellow throug 
the body without more ado ; that all the loſs would thy 


him a great deal of fatigue and vexation. It coſt the 
three hundred ſcudi, or crowns, before the offender could 
ound out, who was Tent to the pallies for five years, which 
is the puniſhment for affaulting a foreign miniſter's ſervant, 
. .. The pope, as a temporal prince, has no ſmall influeng 
on the affairs of Italy, with which the tranquility of Europ 
is allo connected; and ſometimes it happens that he finds i 
eſſary to treat with the Britiſh court, This cannot be 
| but through a third hand, which uſed to be the card 
nal for the imperial affairs at Nome but ſince the miſun- 
derſtanding betwixt the courts of London and Vienna, the 
cardinal - protęcter of France has been the inſtrument. 


hand, to Mr. S=-----, earneſtly defiring him to prevent a 
certain affair from coming to extremities, and allow a littk 
time for the college of cardinals, who were entirely diſpoſed 
to do the Engliſh gentlemen juſtice. This related to Mr, 
St, brother to the earl of Ch-----d, who had been t- 


breaking up of the opera, a cardinal's ſervant called out to 
make room, for his maſter was coming, which civility and 
the privileges of that order, indeed, require; but it now hap 

that the cardinal's coach was empty, and a grett 


fore the door, and he going to ſtep into it. His ſervant 

the officer, who was for driving 
back the croud, and only deſired leave for his maſter (whot 
name indeed he did not mention) to paſs ; but all the not 
the officer took of the ſeryant's requeſt was, to hit him over 
the head with bis cane. Mr. St. required that the office! 
ſhould be turned out of his place, which would have been "1 
eaſy matter, as he was a relation of cardinal Coſcia. In the 


* 


account 


La 
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unt of a pretended fickneſs, or that his apprebenſions 
| brought any diforder upon him, he kept doſe: at home. 
+ the vacancy of the chair, which happened ſo foon 
, having put a period to the offender's. office, as it did 
cardinal Coſcia's ſway, the affair may poſſihly terminate 
te. On theſe occafions the commonality never fail to ſide 
h foreigners, and always ſee with concern and reſent- 
at any indignity offered to thoſe. who ſpend their money 
freely, and whoſe reſort hither is of ſo great advantage to 
imes undertakes matters without waiting for inſtruc- 
ns ; however, he never fails of 1 has point. A few 
is ago cardinal Alberoni, to fave che Pretender's charges, 
poſed that the palace Alla Lunghara, belonging to the 
ye, ſhould be aſſigned him for his reſidence. This houſe 
b 25 it were in the ſuburbs, and in a private it has 
0a large garden, from whence there was a through 
yt ; fo that the Pretender's followers might have 
ited him with more convenience and privacy, and he him- 
de a long time abſent, without its being known in 
me. Mr. $----- ſoon had notice of this overture, and, 
tout waiting for inſtructions, delivered in a memorial to 
papal miniftry, ſhewing that the king of England would 
dt be pleaſed with this alteration, and that poflibly it might 
vmpt him to infift on the Pretender's quitting the eccleſiaſ- 
ſtate ; for his ſtay had hitherto been connived at, as being 
a place where he was expoſed to public view, and proper 
tice taken of all his proceedings. To this the pope's 
me miniſter returned a verbal anſwer, That he was not 
little ſurpriſed that laws ſhould be preſcribed to the pope in 
s own dominions ; that a foreigner, without any public 
ater, ſhould brave the papal power; and laſtly added, 
th a ſneer, that the Pretender's enemies were for having 
m live in Rome, as a genteel place of cuſtody, yet with- 
Paying any fees for guarding him; alluding to the ſmall- 
1s of the ſubſidies from England, which he ſaid were found 
d ſweet, that few made any, ſeruple of receiving them, 
ough the wages of hereticks. To this Mr. $----- repli 


7 

hat he was neither for braving, nor preſctibing laws; but 

joke his mind with a good intention, as he believed it both 
de pope's inclination and intereſt to be upon good terms 
ith the king of England, and not involve himſelf in trou- 
is ; that if tae pope could do any effectual detriment to 


— 


the 
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the proteſtant government in England, whether open}; 
underhand, it was well known he would do it ; but hoy: 
England could carry its reſentment, when it purpoſes tog 
taliate evil for evil, is as yet unknown; and poſſibly it w 
beſt for the pope never to give any occaſion to cauſe him; 
experience it. The effect of this remonſtrance waz, f 
the Pretender's removal to another palace was poſtpong 
and Alberoni had the mortification of being charged wig 
meſſage to the Pretender, to ſignify the change of the pq 
mind. Upon this a ſtop was put to the diſpoſitions altea 

at the palace of Lunghara. The Pretender hai 
repreſented that the removal was the more neceſſary, 2 
former dwelling was too ſmall for the number of domeſti 
which the increaſe, of his family obliged him to keep, this di 
culty was removed by building an additional wing to! 
houſe, Mr. S----- has certainly been of conſiderable f 
vice to the Engliſh court, by his vigilance in obſerving! 
conduct of the Engliſh and Scotch gentlemen with regal 
the Pretender. As to his ſkill in the Greek and Latin 
tiquities, he is in ſuch reputation at Rome, that in all thin 
of that kind, as when the explanation of an ancient met 
or intaglio is to be determined, his judgment is generally q 
pealed to. This alſo gives him many opportunities ot 
poſing. of antiques at a much higher price than they d 
him. His apartment is not the neateſt I have ſeen : His cu 
ſtant companion in it, ſome time ſince, was a young w 
boar, but having preſented this to an Engliſh gentleman, 
has been ſucceeded by ſeveral owls. Upon my aſking hi 
how he could bear to have creatures, which neceſfarily caul 
ſo much naſtineſs about him; his anſwer was, That be: 
frequently inclined to hypocondriac diſorders, the ſight 
theſe birds, ſtill more dull and ſaturnine than their malt 
brought him into good temper again. I have been alu 
that a medal has been ſtruck for him, with his buſto on d 
fide, and on the reverſe, Diogenes in a caſk, Before | 
ſands a dog, and behind him, on a tree, a raven, or an cn 
. A paſquinade, reflecting upon him, was lately diſperlcd, 
which the owls were ſaid be his only deities ; but the 
cenſures affect him fo little, that he ſent a copy of th pi 
1 quinade to England, as doing him honour, by ſhewing l 
| much he is both feared and hated at Rome, as a conc 
obſtacle to the ſchemes of the Pretender and his adhercis 


Y 
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ou are not a ſtranger, Sir, to the ſtrong ſuſpicion which 
earl of P-------h's long ſtay in Italy occaſioned there, Some ac- 
at laſt they came to imagine, that his deſign was to count of lord 
ry off the Pretender. Whatever may have been the earl — 
P.....---h's conduct when general in Spain, it is certain, 
+ in the latter part of his life he did not ſhew himſelf fit 
de entruſted with important commiffions. He had at that | 
xe 2 commiſſion as legatus ad omnes gentes ; i. e. * Embaſ- "| 
dor to all nations; which, beſides a ſalary of ten pounds | 
fling per diem, at leaſt ſerved for a good paſſport.“ The | 
view of the Britiſh . miniſtry ſeems to have been only | 
keep him abroad, as he was of a turbulent ſpirit, continu- [ 
forming new projects, and was as impetuous as he was 
Le, In the year 1711, being in company at Francſort 
on the Mayne, where the diſcourſe turned upon the great- | 
pleaſure which a man could enjoy; this lord faid, There 
s no greater pleaſure than to draw one's ſword againſt 
es ſovereign; adding, that in the year 1688, he had made 
gage from America to England purely for that ſatisfac- 4 
He once faid to the young Pence of Piedmont, who 
Uin 1715, that after ſuch and ſuch deaths, the prince [| 
hull come to be king of England. To which the young \} 
ce innocently os anſwer, © That he muſt not be 
ing of England. Why ſo, my prince?” replied the ] 
|: To which the prince anſwered, © Becauſe the Engliſh 1 
ike nothing of taking off the heads of their kings.“ The 
nce's grandmother, who was preſent at this converſation, 
ed my lord, if he well underſtood what the prince had 
0! But he, who was otherwiſe of a ready wit, was here 
a loſs for an anſwer. i 3 | 


lt is very neceſſary for trayellers to provide themſelves with good 
les and recommendations; but I never ſa any thing fuller than that 
the duke of Bedford, when on his travels, it being addreſſed 2 tous les 
4 la Couronne d Angleterre; i. e. To all the friends and allies 


i the Engliſh crown.” 
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LETTER 'XLIX. 


Account of che religious Edifices; and the por 
es Paͤalaces, in Rome, 


N the pontificate of pope Paul IV. the pariſh-churchs; 

the Roman-catholic parts of Chriſtendom, amounted 
two bundred and forty-eight thouſand, and the convent 
forty-four thouſand, _ As this number, in fubſequent ting 
encreaſed rather than diminiſhed, it may eaſily be conceing 
that at preſent, Rome, the ſeat of the viſible head off 
Roman-catholic, church, muſt be overſtocked with churdy 
in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. It wo 
be difficult to enumerate all the convents, chapels, orator 
hoſpitals, ſeminaries, &c. in Rome, beſides eighty-two 
riſh-churches ; ſo that I ſhall anly ſet down the princh 
This I ſhall do from my own knowledge, and in alpha 
cal order, there being no poſlibility of viſiting theſe edi 
according to their ſituation ; Sit aces or churches! 
being locked up at ſome particular times, which puts one 
the trouble of coming two or three times before he cin 
admitted to the ſight of them. 5 


* TR an rage: Tramp Fo Saturn ſtood, 
ome good paintings, with two fine porphyry pillars bel 
the high altar. wa | — 

St. Auguſtin's is ſmall and dark, but adorned with i 
fine paintings; among which, a picture of the prophet [i 
is EX( amel ired, being the work of Raphael, wiv 
name alone carries a ſufficient recommendation with it. 
the Pamfilii chapel is a ſtatue of St. Thomas of Villa Not 
in white marble, who is repreſented giving an alms t0 
poor woman ſuckling an infant, The drapery is reckons 
inimitable, as is the woman's face; but being a piece Cl 
ſecrated to a church, the breaſts of this pretty beggar ſhoy 
have not been ſo much expoſed. It was begun by Mech 
Gofar, or Caffa, a Malteſe, and finiſhed by Hercules Fe 
rata. The tabernacle on the high altar is made of r 
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avate, jaſper, and a yariety of other gems, with 
W of baſter beautifully Varte ed kh red and 
De, reſembling lowers. The altar of the Crociata cha- 
in this church, is embelliſhed with fine black pillars of 
h-ſtone 3 and. in it is this epitaph > 
D. O. P. 
Virgo Frugi 
Fauflina Buctamatia 
Marta Karss. & 
M. Caſalius Patri F. O. D. S. AM. 
Fecer. | 


4. LAVIL M. V. D. II. Obit VI. K. Mart. MDXLF. 


© To the memory of her huſband, a man endowed with 
any good qualities, Fauſtina Buccamati, his moſt affec- 
jonate wife, and M. Caſali, out of gratitude to the beſt 
ff parents, erected this monument. He lived fixty-ſeven 
rears, five months, and two days; and died the 24th of 


Near it is a A Caring tomb of cardinal Imperiali, who cardinal Im- 
off 


din 1673. A ſoaring eagle, in the manner of a Roman periali's 
prtheoſis, throws the cover of the ſarcophagus ; this * 
(is here the more appoſite, as it is the arms of the Impe- 

ali family; on one ſide of the ſarcophagus ſtands Time with 
hour-glaſs, and Death on the other, all of white mar- 

le. 


Among other celebrated perſons interred here are Panvini, Tombs of 


"i hiſtorian, and the learned cardinal Noris, with the fol- Pinie and 
bel dwing epitaph : | 2 in 


Fr. Henrico Noris Veronenſ! 
Ordinis ac Tituli S. Auguſtini 
Preſbytero Cardinali S. R. E. Bibliothecaris. 
Auguſtiniand Eremitarum familia 
Thealoga,, Chronolago, Historica, B. M. P. &c. 
Obiit VII. Kal. Marti a 
Anno ere Chriſti MDCCIF. 


tatir LXXTIL ex A. D. Iv. Kal. Septembr. 


* To the memory of Frederic Henry Noris, a native of 
Verona, of the order of St. Auguſtin, cardinal and library- 
keeper of the holy Roman church, eminent for his know- 
ledge in divinity, chronology, and hiſtory, &c. He died 
February 23, 1704, aged 73.“ | 


I re- 
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Medal on I remember to have ſeen in the hands of St. Urbain, N 
cardinal No- famous medaliſt, at Nancy, (who worked five and tuem 
F | years at Rome, under old Hamerani) a medal truck in l 
nour of cardinal Noris; in which the deſign was very ing, 
nious, afid the execution maſterly. Chronology and hits 
were emblematically repreſented with theſe 'Tegends, }; * 
vindicata, * hiſtory improved, and chronologia reflitg, 

© chronology reſtored.” * | 
The univerſity of Piſa has alſo commemorated this cn. 
dinal in a medal, on one fide of which is the cardinal's hei 
with theſe words, Henr. Card. Noris, Veron. S. R. E.Billig, 
and on the other an obeliſk, with Theologo, Chron, 

Hiftori, and underneath Acad. Piſana. . 

The life of this cardinal was written by his countryny 


Bianchini, in the firſt part degli Arcadi, and alſo in Mae. 

Verona Illiſtrata. . N 
At the entrance of the church is a holy-water veſſel, Ae 

by the angels Gabriel, Michael, and Raphael; the wa *"* 


is of fine marble. | . 

Obſcrvaticns IT muſt here take particular notice of a Madonna on th 

on —_ PIC- high altar, ſaid to be done by St. Luke. I have ſcen f 

res faid to $i , . 6. -» 

be painted many of his pieces in different . that it is a myſteryy 

by SyLuke, me how he could find time for any thing elſe. A gre 
number of pictures, indeed, are extant by Raphacl, Rubens 
and other celebrated artiſts ; but not to mention that paint. 
ing was their ſole employment, they had abundarice of di- 
ciples working under the eye of their maſters, and the lit 
ter often only gave the finiſhing ſtrokes; to the piece, nt 
ther of which can be ſaid of St. Luke. People of a certait 
devotional taſte, if I may uſe the expreſſion, place an in. 
eſtimahle value on St. Luke's pieces; but I never met with 
a connoiſſeur in painting, who did not greatly prefer thol 
of Raphael, Rubens, Vandyke, Cc, to thoſe ſpurious pieces 
Even the fatnous painter Carlo Maratti, who was a found 
catholic, made no ſcruple to declare, that had he lived n 


St. Luke's time, he could have given him ſome neceſlar * 
inſtructions for mending his hand. | 
St. Agnes St. Agnes's, within the ctys on the Piazza Navona, for 
in Rome. not a very large church, but ſuperbly embelliſhed ; and te * 
palaces on both ſides being alike in ſymetry of architectut Nen 
add greatly to its outward appearance. Its figure is oval; 
within it are eight large Corinthian pillars of red and whit ＋ 


marble, a great many bat- relies, of which thoſe over mol 
of che altars are of one block of marble, although ver) =p 


ab 
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on the high altar repreſenting the birth of John the 
iſt, is a group of twenty figures, twelve of which are 
1g-relievo. From this church N deſcend by ſteps to 
Locis Turpitudinis, as it is called, where St. Agnes was 
Langer of being raviſhed by two ſoldiers;; but they were 
ined by a ſudden effulgence of light, and St. Agnes's 
inſtantly grew to ſuch a length from her head, as to [ 
ud her whole body, that nothing of her nakedneſs could / 3 
en; all which is repreſented in a marble baſo-relievo, 
a altar erected on the ſpot. In this piece the beauty 
he martyr's face is much heightened by the fear and mo- 
ſo well expreſſed in it. The cupola of this church is 
y painted by Ciro Ferri and Paſqualini, though, in the 
ion of ſome, it is too much crowded with ſaints and | 
ls. ; ; 
t. Agnes, without the Porta Pia, ftands ſo high, that S. Agnes 
goes up forty-eight ſteps to it. On each fide of theſe _ di Por- 
s are placed old inſcriptions, and baſſs-relievo's found in * © 
catacombs near this church ; which are now called the Catacombs. 
iterio di 8. Priſcilla, and ſaid to be the place where the 
rs, among the primitive chriſtians, were buried: but, Pagan in- 
out any long ſearch, I found, among thoſe inſcriptions, ſcription. 
with theſe initial letters, D. MH. i. e. Diis Manibus, 
h ſufficiently ſhew that it did not belong to a chriſtian 
ument. It may be likewiſe eaſily ſhewn from antiquity, 
Nœnia, the ancient goddeſs of funerals and ſepulchres, 
her temple hereabouts, facing the Porta Pia. Of the 
xcombs I ſhall ſpeak more at large when I come to St. 
aſtian's church. "Fheſe near St. Agnes's church are in 
ry ruinous condition; but the church is worth ſeeing, 
its fine marble pillars, and eſpecially the magniC..ent Flo- 
tine work, or Pietre Commeſſe at the higli altar, repre- 
ing birds, flowers, &c. St. Agnes's ſtatue of braſs gilt st. agnes's 
N a robe of oriental alabaſter, ſtands here under a canopy ſtatue. 
ported by four porphyry pillars. 
n this church the canons regular of St. Salvatore offici- 1 
and here are brought up the lambs, whoſe wool is | 
le uſe of for the rus . pallia, or palls, which the I 
{ends to the arch-biſhops, and by a particular privilege, 
| few biſhops 5 which favour they muſt return with ten 
ren twenty thouſand dollars or more, according to the | 
me of their fees. At the time of the reformation, the p. lia or 9 
lor the pallium of the archbiſhop of Mentz was thirty palls. | 
thouſand 
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thouſund guilders,* ant three archbiſhops died within 2 
ort time of one another. At preſent the archbiſhg 
' _ Saltzburg, or rather the unhappy country, pays a hund 
thouſand guilders + upon every ſucceſſion. The & x 
tion of the two is performed on St. Agnes'; ( 
The pailium is nothing but a nartow ſtrip of woollen dg 
of no uſe to guard either againſt heat or cold: it i; { 
without any formal inſtitution; and is far from being an 
nament z it ſeems it is accounted an imitation of Mot 
giving'v ents to the Levites. The following prayeng 
over the lambs, whoſe wool is deſigned for this u 
Omnipatens & miſaricors Deus, qui per Mayſen famulum ty 
Pont#ficibus Tabernaculs infervientibus indumenta inſtituiſi, 
par ſanttos Apoſlolus tuos ſacerdotibur & Præſulibus Evangii 
Ve 7 ſacra 2 i, — — tuam ſanttam beneditty 
ſuper hos agnos, de quorum v aera pallia' pro fummi: } 
ti fieibus, Patriarchis & Archiepi — ſunt, u\ 
os utuntur, umd cum plebe tibi commiſſa per interceſſinen h 
te Virginis & Martyris Axnetis, ſuper cujus tumbam oran 
ad wternam beatitadinem perducantur per Chriſtum Dm 
noſtyum. R. Amen. < Almighty and merciful God, 
by thy ſervant Moſes didſt appoint. veſtments for the pri 
< ſerving in the tabernacle, and by thy holy apoſtles halt 
< ſtituted facred robes for the evangelical biſhops and prick 
< ſan&ify' and pour out thy bleſſing upon theſe lambs 
< whoſe woot are to be made the ſacred palls for the pox 
< patriarchs, and archbiſnhops, that who wear them, 
< gether with the people committed to their charge, may, th 
the interceſſion of the bleſſed virgin and martyr Agnes, 
<« tair-everlaſting happineſs, through Jeſus Chriſt our L 
'Fhe — import of the pallium is ſet forth int 
bulb of Clement VII. on occaſion of his conferring the | 
on the biſhop of Salerno, and the following paſſage in l 
taken out of Baronius's annals. | 
In nomine Patris, Filii & Shiritus Sancti, Archichi 
pallis noſtrã Apoſtolicd manu dilectionam vgſtram inſgntum 
uo ##aris toties in amo, quoties praadeceſſor es tus co 1/01 ſ# 
cunſlat. In quo, quia de vellere cuis oft, intelligete vu 
toforti. Et quia eo circumtingeres & etiam circa hum 
tas, coguoſtus & undique circumfpicias, ne aligua erret, 3 
mor ſus incidat luporum. Quo ft ali quando (quod abit) 
gerit, cum habeas in humeros ad caulam reportare, © pf 


About 3000 l. ſterling, + About 30,000. ſterling. 
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ur, illul Apoſtolicum ſemper docet ante oculos tuæ mentis ha- 
„ Mibi mundus cruciſixus eft, & ego mundo. In the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, we 
have, with our own apoſtolic hand, inveſted thee, our be- 
loved ſon, with the archiepiſcopal pallium, that thou 
mayeſt uſe it on ſuch ſtated times in the ytar, as it ap- 
pears to have been cuſtomary among thy predeceſſors. And 
25 it is made of the fleece of a ſheep, let it put thee in 
mind, that thou art a paſtor of ſheep ; and as it goes round 
thee, and thou carrieſt it upon thy ſhoulders, be watchful 
and ook on all fides, that not one of thy flock may tra 
and fall into the jaws of ravenous wolves. But if nich 
God forbid) this ſhould at any time happen, take him 
upon thy ſhoulders, bring him back to the fold, and unite 
him to the church. Thou weareſt the croſs of Chriſt be- 
ſore and behind, which teaches thee to have always before 
the eyes of thy mind, that noble ſentence of the apoſtle, 
The world is crucified to me, and I to the world.” The 
lia are woven by nuns, whom the pope favours with this 
ok; and being conſecrated with certain prayers, are laid 
whole- night near the remains of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
ence they are called Pallia de corpore S. Petri ſumta; i. e. 
palls taken from St. Peter's body.” 2 £: 


er the high altar: Here are alſo ſome antique marble pil- 
rs. Among the modern ornaments of this church, a marble 
atue of dt. Anaſtaſia over the high altar, by Franceſco Aprili, 

a piece of which no age would be aſhamed. Some are of 
pinion, from a diſcovery made here in 1526 of an arched 
dof decorated with ſhell-work, that Neptune had a temple 
ciently on this ſpot. I myſelf have found here ſome ſhells 
d large pieces of verde antics. On the left hand; towards 
ie country, ſtood anciently Caracalla's Circus. 


the inſide is entirely covered. with "marble. On the 
wement is the arms of the Spinola family, ſupported by 
0 angels: The whole work is of inlaid: marble of ſeveral 
plours, and ſerves for a covering to the vault of the ſaid fa- 
5. Near this, and of the fame kind of work, is the mo- 
ument of Camillo Meltio. Amongſt the chapels in this 
lurch, that of St. Staniſlaus is the moſt rema:kable for its 
Vol. II. M admirable 


t cut t. Quod vers ante & retrꝭ crux Domini ba- 


The church of St. Andrea dei Gieſuiti is of an oval form, se Andrea 
was built dy the famous Bernini; it is not very large, dei Gicſuiti. 


St. Anaſtaſia in Velabro is a beautiful church, and deſerves St. Anaſta- 
tice for its fine pictures, eſpecially the nativity of Chriſt _ Vela. 


„ 
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admirable pillars of Breccia di Spagna.“ Over the high 2 

tar is a fine. painting of the martyrdom of St. Andrey, 9 

Borgognone. | i". 5 | 

| The college belonging to this church ſerves the Jeſuits (y 

Fine ſtatue their novitia. Here a traveller muſt not omit ſeeing Stat 

— laus.Coſka's chamber, on account of the admirable mom. 

8 ment which theſe fathers have erected to his memory, 

is repreſented lying on a couch; the head, hands and fe 

are of white marble, his habit of black, and the couch 

yellow: It is the work of the ingenious Le Gros, and d 

whole cannot be viewed without a great deal of 1ſatisfaGing 

In this chamber are alſo two buſts, under ene of which x 
theſe words : | * 1 


1.45 ef Inatii Lojole effiges ex gip/o ſuper mortui faciem olin i 
_— L he ducto exprefſa. Anno Fubil. ett A 4 


© The buſto of St. Ignatius Loyola done in a plaiſter ma 
© Jaid upon his face when dead. 1700 the year of the 
< bilee. * 


The other is the buſto of St. Francis de Borgia with # 
inſcription, and dated 170g. 255 
Obſervatio- On the wall of a chamber through which one paſſes i 
222 going to St. Staniſlaus's cell, is the original inſtrument d 
of the order the firſt inſtitution of the Jeſuits, called a confederacy, & 
of the Je- ' coitzonts in ſacram ſocietatem, ſigned the 15th of April, i 5% 
is. with the addition of theſe words, $i @ pape Domino concedn 
confirmaretur, i. e. If it be confirmed by our ſovereign ho 
© the pope.* This inſtrument is ſubſcribed by John Cod 
Bobadilla, Paſchaſius Brovet, Ignatius, Petrus Faber, Sima 
Roderic, and ſome others. It is glazed for its better prefer 
vation, it being certainly a piece which ſhould by all meas 
be tranſmitted to poſterity, Ciaconi's life of Paul III. ſhe 
how this pope firſt in a very pompous ſpeech. in 1539, 1 
It is ſcarce poſſibly, without having them before one's eyes, to dt 
eribe the nature and various colours of the , ſeveral kinds of marble al 
gems uſed in adorning pillars and ſuch works. Formerly Chitarella ul 
to lell for thirty ſcudi, or crowns, a litthe box containing four hunde 
And fixty particular ſorts of poliſhed marble, with the names and deſcry 
— tions them; and ſuch .A collection is called at Rome a /tudub, * 
may now be had ſor ten ſcudi, without the names and deſcriptions, wh 
however, are not without their utility. e e 


- 
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e very next year by a ſolemn bull, ratified the inſtitution 
this order. Though this order was inconſiderable in its 
innings it grew ſo numerous and powerful in a ſhort 
me, that crowned $/ and even popes themſelves have 
Pod in awe of it: It appeared from a lift printed at Rome 
1679, that the number of Jeſuits at that time amounted 
ſeventeen thouſand fix hundred and fifty-five ; of whom 
en thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-ſeyen were prieſts; 
ut by the ſtate of the order publiſhed by the general of the 
ſuits, I find, that in 1717, to uſe his own terms, it had 
lirty=ſeven province, or provinces, twenty-five domus pro- 
rum, or convents of profeſſors, fix hundred and fifty col- 
la, ot colleges, fifty-nine domus probationis, or houſes of 
itiate, three hundred and fifty reſidentiæ, or places of reſi- 
de, above two hundred miſſianes, or miſſions, a hundred 
d ſixty-one cenvictus, or communities, and ſeminaria, or 
min The ſocii, or members of this order, accord- 
g to the fame account, were nineteen thouſand eight hun- 
d and-ſeventy-ſix, and of theſe, ten thouſand and thirty- 
were prieſts. In the admiſſion and profeſſion of members 
have a particular regard to three qualifications, 1. That 
bith, in order to increaſe the number of their patrons _ 
at court and in the country: 2. Wealth, in order to | 
ment their ſtock. 3. Genius or parts. Their artifice | 
. themſelvas, as they have done in moſt popiſh | 

ies, the education of youth, puts it in theit power to 
we into their ſociety ſuch ſubjects as are well qualified in 
e or all the three above-mentioned requiſites, and by this 
u to gain an univerſal influence in moſt ſtates. 


anne penetrant alas & limind Regum = 
Fcire volunt ſecreta domus atque inde timers. 
They make their way into courts and palaces, pry into 
ie ſecrets of families; and on this account they are uni- 
erally feared? . | 
lt muſt be allowed that they live in an exemplary ſubjec- 
i to their ſuperiors, and are temperate in their diet, &c. 


Wat a Jeſuit for food; cloathing, and all necellaries, ſtands 
order in ſcarce an yearly. | 


A1 -* About 221. 65: kerling. 8 
M 2 | In 
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loſs about the meaning of the following inſcription ove | 
chapel of the Abbaye oyale at Montmartre near Paris, 


ciples, fubtilly perſuading the rich ſtudents to part with what they hay 


_ fame blandiſhments ſtood him in good ſtead another time, when he wy 


 neira in vita Ign, Lojol. After the firſt ſtorm was over, Loyola in! 


R O M E. | 
In the year 1528, Ignatius Loyola, before he went 9 
Rome, kept a ſchool, at Paris, * but T muſt own myſelf at; 


* Loyola had not been long at Paris before he ſet about making 


the poor, and vowing a voluntary poverty, to diſtribute what al th 
fhould get to hoſpitals. This phenomenon could not but appear wy 
ſingular to the Parifians, inſomuch that Petrus Ortizius, a man of (ng, 
lar learning and Pe. urged Ori the inquiſitor to ſtifle this fanattt 
brood in its birth. ola thought it beſt to make his appearance beim 
h ND eſt meekneſs, acc, 
padied with an artful apology, ſoftened the judge's reſentment ; and 


threatned to be publicly ſcourged as a fanatic and impoſter. See Ribak. 


obtained a confirmation of his order from pope Paul III. by which, hs 
ever, it was limited to ſixty members, as may be ſeen in Hoſpinian, 
has inſerted the whole bull, Hi,. Jeſuit. p. 251. In 1543 came on 
ſecond confirmation enlarging the privileges of the order. See Rihah 
neira, lib. iii. c. 7. Ignatius a Chriſti vicario contendit, ut ſoctetatem ij 
denuo confirmare dignaretur, 2 contrattum illum ac brevem t 
merum, quem in prima ſocietatis approbatione naſtris admittendis circunj 
ſerat. uad utique Pontifex a, 1 543 pridie idus Martias magni win 
fecit: ex quo tempore magnum ſocietas noſtra incrementum cepit. i. e. 
natius ſolicited Chriſt's vicar to ratify the order a ſecond time, anda 
off the ſcanty limitation of the mem which his holineſs yery u 
« dily complied with on the 14th of March, 1543, from whence m 
dated the happy increaſe of our order.” This ſhews the true incund 
of the order ot Jeſuits at Paris to have been founded in 1543, and not 
1643, as the author probably from too much haſte has ſet down; for! 
early as 1544, they had two ſchools in Paris. Ribadeneira further f; 
L. iv. c. 11. In Gallia verdꝰ eodem anno 1554 ſocietas noſtra certa: ji 
habere cepit. Nam quamevis ab iþſo primo ejus exordio aliqui ex noftri} 
per fuerit, qui in academia Lutetiana operam ſtudiis litterarum dare 
privatim tamen illi & nullo certo loco, nullo fuo collegio cd in urbe cm 
rabantur : donec D. Gulielmus a Prato, Claramontanus epiſcopus, qui 
trum Tridenti inſtitutum cognirat, & patribus Iacobo Laine, Alphons 
merune, Claudio Jaio Familiaritur uſus fuerat, collegia nobis duo edifi 
conftituit : allerum in ſua diccgſi Bigliont, Lutetiæ alterum quod & j# 
ji. e. But in the fame year 15 54 our order had its particular feminati 
For though from its commencement ſome of our brethren had am 
taught in the univerſity of Paris, yet they lived privately and e - 
* having no college appropriated to them,” till William du Prez, dat 
of Clairmont, 1 of our foundation at Trent, and honow 
* the fathers Laine, Salmeron, and Jai, with a particular friend 
"©: built us two colleges, one at Biglion in his dioceſe, and the oth 
Paris. But what difficulties they at firſt-met with from the Sorval 
divines, may be learned from Orlands Hit. Societ. Jeſu, Tom. II. 
It were needleſs to mention the ſubſequent ſeverities which the e 
brought upon themſelves in France. 
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acra ts ia Sacietatis Teſu incunabula. Anna MDCXLITI® 


The church of St. Andrea delle Fratte has fore good 
Waintings and pieces of ſculpture ; but the beſt are in the 


* 


1 . 0 - f 
| loiſter adjoining to it, being two very | ſtatues of an- 

1 els; 2% of which is — 2 holding Chriſt's crown of 
«wMWhorns, the other the inſcription over the croſs : both are of 

ag bite marble by Bernini, but are to be removed to the new st. Andrea 
* apel of St. ranceſco di Paoli. delle Fratte, 


In thechurch of St. Andrea di St. Gregorio, or Nel Monte 
elio, are ſome excellent pieces in freſco, exhibiting the 
iſtory of that apoſtle ; thoſe celebrated painters Domeni- 
hino and Guido Rheni having worked there at the ſame 
ime, from a ſpirit of emulation. The pieces on the right 


en of them; the rain having penetrated through the wall 
ſeveral places, and not a little damaged them. Domeni- 
hino among other paſſages has painted the ſcourging of St. 

ew /; and Guido's chief piece is the ſame apoſtſe”s throw- 
g himſelf upon the ground at the ſight of the croſs, upon 
ich he was to be executed. The conoiſſeurs are not 
reed. as to the ſuperiority of theſe, two artifts ; but the 
ublic declare unanimouſly in favour of Guido. At the 
ime time may be ſeen the church of St. Gregory, of 
hich more hereafter. 


bur evangeliſts near the Tribuna, are by Domenichino, 
d the three pieces in the choir of the monks, repreſenting 
ae life, were performed by Cavaliere Cozza Cala- 
reſe, 

The fineft chapel in this church is on the right hand juſt 
t the entrance, which belongs to the Ginnetti family, who 
we laid out above eighty thouſand ſcudi, or crowns, on it. 


The ſacred cradle of the ſociety of Jeſus. In the 1643. 

The meaning ſeems to be, that the order of Jefuits Lad a flauriſhing 
lege here in its very infancy; though, if the date be ſcarce early 
ough, conſidering the firſt ;nflitarjon of the order, 1t may denote the 
pe of putting up the inſcription. | . 900 1 
The ſubje& of it is the 2 of the ſaints and glory of heaven. 
l has engraved eight exquiſite plates of this painting. 


M 3 Beſides 


nd on entering the church, are by the former, and thoſe 8 


n the left by Guido. It is pity no better care has been gorio. 


St. Andrea della Valle is likewiſe famous for its freſco St. Andrea 
unting, eſpecially the cupola by Lanfranco, which paſſes delle Valle. 


Incompara- 


r the fineſt piece of the Kind in the whole world. The bieCapcla. 


ROM FE. 


Beſides the rails of the altar of red and yellow marble, q 
"ſees every where a profuſion of verde and negro antics, jt. 
r, agate, and lapis lazuli. The baſſo-relievs's and ſix my. 
ble ſtatues repreſenting fo many virtues, very well deſerye ſa. 
ing. The Strozai chapel is nothing inferior to the formy, 
being the work of Michael Angelo, It has particularly , 
exceeding fine monument of negro antico. The ba 
lieuvo's and bronze chandeliers are alſo no ſmall ornament 9 
it. The laſt chapel, which belongs to the Barberini fam 
is remarkable for its painting, ſculpture, and the two mony. 
ments on the arches of the church, by Paſquino Montegy. 
ciano, erected to the piemory of two popes, weh N 
II. and III, both of the Piccolomini family. On another 
tomb- ſtone is the following epitaph : 


Mentis eram heſpitium, gelidi ſum marmoris hoſpes : 
Mens dedit effe hominem, mors modò vertit 
| 1 — mihi vita fuit, ſibi terra recepit 
Omnia, Mens tantùm, quod bene gelſit, habet. 
Amen Malteuluccius | 
i poſteriſque ſus 
Pra 2 ATI, 


l was the habitation of an immortal ſpirit, and now an 

the inhabitant of this marble tomb. That ſpirit made me 
© a man, death has converted me to duſt. Life to me ws 
an inn; the earth has taken back all the reſt as its own, 
* only the ſoul ſtill poſſeſſes the good deeds it performel 
| © whilſt in the body. Anteus Maltulucci procured this bu- 
6 . ee for himſelf and his poſterity in the jeu 
14633. | 


St. Andrea I mentioned the church of St. Andrea in Portogallo only 


in Portogal- as an inſtance to ſhew how far names may be corrupted; 


for its proper appellation is ad bu/ta Gallica, it being the ſpot 
on the Monte Eſquilino, where Camillus fell upon Brennus 
and the Gauls, whilſt the ranſom which they demanded of 
Rome was weighing. By a like error the church of 8. 
Laurence in domo Perpennz, has been corrupted into 8. 
Laurence in Paniſperna; and of St, Praxede in Tratevert 
is contracted into Sancta Paſlera. 


St. Antonio The church and hoſpital di St. Antonio Abbate belongs 


to the French Auguſtine monks. In the church, which b 
very light, is a beautiful altar, with good pictures, 1 1 
, 8 he. | 2 
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tifta Lombardelli della Marca, and Nic. Pomarancio. 
WS. the right hand are two figures of lioneſſes in niches in 
e wall, which belonged to a temple of Diana that ſtood A temple of 
ar this church; they are of yellow marble with ſtreaks of Diana. 
4 antico inlaid by way of ſhades, and under each of them 
a white ox. I cannot {ay that the workmanſhip appeared 
me any thing extraor nary ; but being antiques, they 
e highly eſteemed. The court of the convent is paved 
th pieces of white marble, verde antice, and porphry ; 
hich ſhews that ſome fine buildings anciently ſtood on this 
ot, the remains of them having been put to this uſe. The 
ding contiguous to this convent, ſuppoſed to have been 
temple of Diana, now ſerves for a granery without any al- 
tion made in the walls and arches ; on which are ſeen 
e courſe inlaid work reſembling an aſs and a lioneſs, In 
is old building are alſo kept fragments of antique ſtatues 
g up out of this place; and among theſe are ſome good 
ads, ſaid to be thoſe of Veſpaſian, Seneca, and other fa- 
us perſons. In the garden of the convent is a pleafant 
rel-grove, with a fountain and a canal in the center. 
zabouts ſtood Mæcena's garden and tower, from which Mzcenas's 
ero is ſaid to have viewed the conflagration of the city of Wer. 
me ; but at preſent nothing of them remains, the — 
ing filled up with modern buildings. | 
Thoſe who admire horſes may meet with uncommon en- Bleſſing of 
inment here on the 17th of January, at St. Anthony's horſes, Kc. 
urch, that day being the feſtival of the ſaint ; when all 


= e horſes, mules, &c. belonging to the pope, cardinals, 
. 1. lates, Princes, and other great men, are drawn up be- 
* re the church-door, where a prieſt ſprinkles them with 


ly water, If the horſes and mules receive no benefit from 
is praCtice, the monks at leaſt find the ſweets of it. At 
enna, the horſes which are to run the race on the aſſump- 
n of the Virgin Mary, are the day before bleſſed in the 
ne manner with holy water at the door of the cathedral, 


= { the officiating prieſt has at leaſt a wax candle as an of- 
1 of T's tor eyery horſe, Whether the heathens who ſprink- 
c . their horſes at the Circenſian games had any religious 
„K. in it, I ſhall not determine; however, I ſuppoſe the 
dere, maniſts took the hint from them, as they did of moſt of 


ir ſuperſtitious cuſtoms.* 
| : ® See Dr, Middleton's letter from Rome, 
M 4 In 
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Abſolution 


of HenrylV. 
V oriental 
of ſide the Bin Mary, of the ſame metal, under a 


king 
France. 
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In che area before the church of St. Anthony is a cod 
anate, with a crucifix of braſs on it; and x |, 


ſupported by four ate pillars. This is a mem 
il of De” ind A prgare in this church b Clenes 

III. on the converſion of Henry IV. king of 5 t 
the Romiſh religion. It is no wonder that the popes ly 
great ſtreſs on this tranſaction, as it ſerves them for an in. 
Jeniahle record of their ſupremacy over crowned head 
At the abſolution, whilſt the miſerere mei was ſinging, 4 
every verſe the pope, with a ſtaff which he held in his han, 
ſtruck the king's repreſentatives, the cardinals du Perry 
and d'Offat, on the ſhoulders, who were kneeling at hi 
feet. And though cardinal d'Offat, in a letter to his frien 
the duke de Villeroy, writes, that he hardly felt the chal 
tiſement; yet it is ſufficient that the holy father can ple 
this as a precedent. of his power over diſobedient children; 
and that he can lay on them the ſtaff of chaſtiſement vit 
lenity or rigour as he ſhall think fit, After all, tho' the 
cardinal often repeated that nothing paſled in the abſoluti 
in the leaſt N to the king's prerogative, few impu- 
tial readers will take his word for it. His delay in ſending 
an account of this ſingular circumſtance, betrays ſome feat 
of the cenſures that might be paſſed on it; and that he 
would have been much better-pleaſed if it could have been 
entirely concealed from the French. It was however pub- 
licly known in France, with all its ignominious circum: 
ſtances, before the papal court had publiſhed the narratie 
of this extraordinary abſolution. | 


On the pedeſtal of the above-mentioned pillar was formet- 
ly this inſcription : | 18 
- ö | 6 D . 0. A. 


Clemente VIII. Pont. Max. 

Ad memoriam abſolutionis 

Henrici IV. Franc. & Navarry. 

Regis Chriſtianiſſimi _ 

2, F. R. D. wv. Kal. Octobris 
DAC. 


To God che greateſt. and beſt of beings. I 
vas erected in memory of the abſolution of the mak 
chriſtian king Henry IV. of France and Navarre, on the 


17th of September, 1595, Clement VIII. being pope. 
Bu 


A za 
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nut about twelve years ſince it has been thought fit to 
ee chis inſcription ; ſo that now all that is ſeen on the 
egal is on one {ide a flame of fire, and on the other the 
ter. T. which is alſo on the third ſide, in the middle of a 
read eagle, ſupported by two angels, with this Latin word 
yer the eagle, | | 


" Paulatim. 
ah 225 
51 doubt not but that the letter T, or Tau, is placed here Meaning of 


s 2 mark of the abſolution; for it was anciently uſed as the letter T. 
ch, when ſoldiers were ſentenced by a court- martial to caſt 
ots for life or death. The letter © or Theta, on the con- 
ary, ſignified that the criminal was condemned to die, be- 


hal » the firſt letter of the Greek word ®arero;, or death.“ 
lead The church of St. Apollinare is not ſo famous for its Collegium 
ren eauty, as for the Collegium Apollinare, or Germanicum, Apollinare 
with 1 being a foundation for a hundred and fifty a Pong 
' tie eman and Hungarian ſtudents in philoſophy and divinity. 
«tion his ſeminary has produced fifteen German cardinals, five 
1pa-icclefiaſtical electors, fix archbiſhops, and betwixt eighty 

ing | ninety biſhops. The profeſſors are Jeſuits, and the 


dents diſtinguiſhed by long red gowns. 

The church of S. 8. Apolfoli, or the holy apoſtles, tho? Ss. S. Apoſ- 
ot finiſhed, is well worth ſeeing, on account of St. Peter's toli. 
artyrdom painted on the high altar, by Domenico Mura- 

ri. The chapel_of prince Odeſchalchi abounds in orna- 

ents of giallo antico, verde antico, fine red marble, and pie- 

a cotognina, Which is not unlike amber ſtreaked with white. 

ardinal Beffarjon, the learned Grecian, who aſſiſted at the 8 
duncil of Conſtance, and by the manuſcripts he brought Befarion's 
om Greech and Conſtantinople, and his own erudition, tomb. 


The different ſignification of the letters T and 9 was in uſe both 
nong the Greeks and Romans. It was cuſtomary on their muſter-rolls 
mark the ſoldiers who. were living with a r, from Tyg:w, conſeryo ; 
d the dead with a 9, from dsa, mors. I/idor. Hiſpal. orig. I. i. 
23. In breviculis, quibus militum nomina continebantur, propria nota 
at apud cveteres, que reſpicereter, quanti ex militibus ſupereſſent, quanti 
bell excidiſent. x in cupite verſiculi pofita ſuperſlitem defignabat, 5 
ad unius cujuſyue defuntti nomen adponebatur. In the liſts of the 
ſoldier's names, the ancients had marks of diſtinction for the ſurviving 
ſoldiers, and thoſe who fell in battle: T placed before a name, denoted 


be party to be ſtill Jiying; and © ſignified that he was dead.” 


greatly 


1 
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eatly contributed to the improvement of ancient lite, 

ture, lies buried in the chapel of St. Anthonio di Pay, 

At the farther end of this church, on the right fide of 4, 

Fine pillars. Capella del Crociſiſſo, are eight beautiful twiſted pill, 

each of which is made of one block of white alahaft 

They were found in the old church of the Holy Apoſtle, 

built on this place by Conſtantine the Great; and Lewis xl 

king of France, is ſaid to have offered to purchaſe them wit 

eight ſilver ones of the ſame dimenſions and weight. Th, 

ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles intended to be placed here, 

are ſtill wanting. On a ſtone in the portico of this church 

Ancient re- is an eagle within a wreath of oaken leaves, with this in, 
preſentation ſcription . ; F855. 


of an eagle. 
Tot ruinis ſervatam Jul Car, Sixti III. Pont, Nepos li- 
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This piece, which has ſurvived ſo many ruins, ws 
© placed here by Charles Julius, nephew to pope Sixtus IV, 


This * faid to have formerly ſtood in the Quirind 

palace. The hoſpital belonging to this church is very libe. 
ral to the diſtreſſed who do not publicly aſk alms, and in 
memory of 'the twelve apoſtles, ſupports twelve poor wi- 
dows, and has a diſpenſary, where the neceſſitous are ſup: 
plied with medicines, ' This elaboratory is near St. Euſts 
chius's church, and has the word Pauperibus, i. e. Fa 
* the , inſcribed on it in great letters, At a mal 
diſtance from this is a locked box, where ſuch indigent fick 
as are aſhamed to openly, or to go into the hoſpital, 
leave a note of their place of abode, and of what medicines 
they ſtand in need of, which is accordingly ſent them ins 
mediately, 

St, Barba, The church of St. Barba is ſupported by the bookſeller 
company, whoſe patrons are Thomas Aquinas, an! 
Johannes de Deo; the former they may be ſuppoſed to hare 
choſen out of regard to his learning, unleſs the fear of hi 
diſciples the Dominicans was the real motive; at leaſt, thel 
places where the inquiſition prevails, are not the moſt thn 
ing for bookſellers. The two firſt books printed at Roms 
were S. Auguſtinus de Cruitate Dei, and Lafantius, Thi 
was in the year 1455, and the printers were Conrads 


Schweichheim, and Arnold Panart, both Germans, 


4 

4 

| ln the church of IM Barer 2 Ifola, the taberna- 8. 8 
] the high altar ſtands betwixt four red h Ar 

| * white capitals, Under the altar, 1 of 

* ry, are the remains of St. Bartholomew. It farther 

es notice on account of ſeveral other marble pillars, 

pour chapels, painted by Antonio Caracci, nephew and 

Fripfle to the celebrated artiſt of that name. 

St. Bernardo alle Terme Diocleziane is a beautiful church, 8. Bernarda. 
d at the ſame time gives an idea of the largeneſs of Dio- 

fan's baths; this ſtructure anciently being only one of 

ſeven towers. Its cupola is like that of the . 

cept that this of St. Bernardo is very high, and inſtead of 

ing open at the top, terminates in a little a. In a 

upel near the choir are eight large ſtatues of plaiſter, and 

e fine pieces of ſculpture, by Fancelli, 

The front of St. Bibiana's church was deſigned by the St. Bibiana. 
eralier Bernini, who alſo made the incomparable marble — 
ue of this faint, which ſtands upon the high altar, and _ 
Amired as the maſter-piece of that artiſt, It was at firſt 

foned for St. Conſtantia, which is the reaſon of its lean- 

x gainſt a pillar. One can hardly be tired with viewing 

ace, air, drapery, and other beauties of this ſtatue ; if 

re be any fault, it is in the left wriſt, which by ſome is 
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"ought a little too thick, On the left ſide of the church 
(ups hiſtory of this ſaint is painted in freſco, by Pietro di 
=_ rtona, Under the aboye-mentioned fine ſtatue lies the 
wa t's body in a ſarcophagus of oriental alabaſter. Near 
: co church-door is a red pillar of pietra ggizzia, or Egyp- 


marble, with this inſcription : 


og , banc columnam S. Bibiang alligata & plumbatis caſa 
rtyrium conſummdvit. | 


© To this pillar it was that St. Bibiana was bound, when 


de ſuffered martyrdom, being whipped to death with 
1 ongs charged with lead.“ ing Whipped t f 
 thel 


On the right-hand of the entrance into the church is the 
1 della di ſanta Maria Maggiore, on one ſide of which is 
Thi cure of the emperor Leopold, and on the other Charles 
- both in a praying attitude, and looking towards the al- 
+ Under the firſt is this diftich; 


Hie 
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| ; | 1 a ndowm 
Hit Leopold, mf pietate Auguſtus & armis tuate | 
N His terre, illa aſtris intulit imperium. om: 
| | | et 
© Behold Leopold, celebrated for piety and valour; Hg to 
* the latter he gained an earthly, and by the former a hey the pe 
venly empire. an | 
| ich 1 
Under the emperor Charles VI. are theſe words : ry * 
- reat al 
 Regna creant Reges, ſed Te quo nomine dicam OTTOIMK 
Carole, quem Regem mundus utergue facit! 1 
| e tat 
_ © Kingdoms make kings; but by what title, Charls cated 
© can I call thee, who haſt the empire of both worlds? * *. 
chut 
Multitude In this part of St. Bibiana's church, it is pretended HN pain 
of martyrs. five thouſand two hundred and ſixty-ſix martyrs are burie Bor 
beſides their wives and children; and on this accoun RF ordet 
from All- ſaints-day to its o&ave, indulgencies for e 2 
thouſand years may be annually obtained, as is certified es 
an inſcription to be ſeen on an old ſtone here. On thi Ky: 
left-hand, near the church, are the ruins of a palace, bull The 
by the emperor Licinius ; and towards the ſtreet, in a ga Peter 
den near the church, is an image of a bear, with a fort e na 
a cap on its head, whence this part of the city has acqu eets, 
red the appellatian of Orſo pileato. I cannot diſcover the ach otf 
deſign of this piece, which is but very indifferently executei ountalr 
Its hair reſembles the ſcales of a fiſh, its legs are alſo ven poſture 
long, and the whole looks more like a lamb than a bear? v: 
This * roduces an herb called 8. Bibiana, which mph 
paſſes for an efficacious remedy for the head-ach and fil 9. Ce 
8 : Il credere à corteſia; One is not obliged tt of Baln 
< believe it; as the Italians themſelves ſometimes ſay, ee 
anſwer to ſuch idle ſtories. This herb is no other and ſple 
Eupatorium rum foliis Cannabis.. oy 1 
St. Carlo n S. Carlo alli Catinari, the grand hian pillars 0 di 75 
0 


alli Cattinari 


tar, are well worth ſeeing. 


hy d at f 
porphyry, and a tabernacle of green jaſper on the great à ated 


ein, 2% Here is an epitaph of Loren 
Sperandi, whofe character is confined to his particular ad 
dreſs in amicably tetminating the differences betwixt his in 
timate friends or latſons. Such a, ſingular panegyric pu 
me upon wondering at the Halſe taſte of mankind, who, in 
ſtead of celebrating thoſe valuable qualities and ſubſtanti 

** f | ; endow 


_ — — 


——_ » © 3, Ja 1 
ndonments which are beneficial to ſociety, affect to per- 
»tuate their names by trifling Or perhaps dangerous quali- 


cations. 
The church of S. Carlo al Corſo, or de' Lombardi, be- 5. Ce at 
pngs to the Milaneſe; and the emperor, as duke of Milan, Coro. 
; the patron of it ; ſo that it is the leſs ſurpriſing it ſhould 
an imitation of the cathedral at Milan in miniature, 
hich in no part is more obvious than in the outward gal- 
ry round it, and that adorned with marble ſtatues over the 
reat altar, in which is depoſited the heart of St. Carlo 
orromeo. Round the altars are ſeveral paintings, by Pe- 
uſino, Carlo Maratti, Paſchal de Roſſi, and other maſters. 
he ſtately portal of this church ſhews, that it is alſo de- 
licated to St. Ambroſe, as well as S. Carlo Borromeo. | 
$. Carlo alle quattre Fontane is a ſmall but very beauti- s, Carto 
| church, and was built by Boromini. In it are ſome alle quattre 
ne paintings, oy Peruſino, Mignard, Romanelli, Domenico, *9**- 
| Borgiani. It belongs to the Spaniſh Trinitarian monks, 
in order inſtituted for the redemption of captives ; and in 
he convent are very large liſts of the names of the Chriſtian 
ves which are annually ranſomed by the care of this fra- 
ity : this practice does real honour to religion. 
The church of S. Anna alla quattre Fontane in this s, anna al- 
quarter alſo deſerves notice. Both theſe churches derive quattre Foa- 
heir name from the four fountains at the corners of four * 
Itreets, formed by the /rada 8 and via pia, interſectin 
ach other at right angles, which exhibit four viſta's. Thete 
ountains eject the water from four ſtatues in a reclining 
poſture; two of which repreſent river gods, and the others 
o water nymphs. The beſt ſtatue of the four is the 
nymph at the corner of the Barberini palace. | 
S. Catarina da Sienna à Monte Magnapoli (a corruption s. Catariaa 
of Balnea Pauli) which belongs to the Dominican nuns, is da Sienna, 
a new Church, and compenſates fox its ſmallneſs by its beauty 
and ſplendor ; ſcarce any thing being ſeen in it but marble, 
oy and fine paintings. Among the latter is an exceedin 
ne piece, by Lintoretti, of St. Yominic reſtoring a — 
child to life. Oppoſite to this are two fine churches, dedi- 
cated to St. Dominic and Sixtus. As 
8. Cecilia in Traſtevere belongs to the Benedictine nuns. 8. Cesila in 
lu this church the chapel of that faint is ſo- enriched with Trattevere. 
negro antico, alabaſter, jaſper, agate, green and yellow mar- 
ble, &c. as to have but few equals. St. Cecllia's beauti- 


ful ſtatue of Parian marble was done by Stephano Maderno. 
Her 


nf 


. 
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Her body lies in a filyer ſhrine, which, according to Bin 
nius, coſt four thouſand three hundred and ninety.thy, 
ſcudi, or crowns, being a gift of pope Clement VIII, , 
acknowledgment of his being miraculouſly: cured of g 
x gout by her interceſſion. Ninety lamps are continua 
burning in this chapel. The monument of cardinal Sf. 
drato in this church is alſo worth ſeeing: There are ſons 
oo Guido Rheni, Nicolao Pomarancio, Cara, 
anni, and other celebrated hands. On the ceiling be, 
hind St. Cecilia's chapel, is a piece of old moſaic work, 
and in a ſide-chapel here is ſhewn the place where St. Ce. 
lia was beheaded, 

legium | The Collegium Clementinum, or Clementine college, fi 
Clementi- called from its founder Clement VIII. is a ſeminary where 
0 outh of promiſing parts, paying a ſmall my or thei 
fours: are educated under the fathers of the Congregati 
Sommaſca. The ſcholars, in the catnival time, frequent 

act plays, &c. and particularly every Friday. 
here is another nurſery of learning, called the Colligin 
Romanum, or Roman college, cloſe by St. Ignatius's church, 
which is a ſpacious fine building; the profeſſors here ar 
Jeſuits. All perſons have admittance to a variety of lec- 
tures in this college, viz. in the Latin, Greek, and He 
brew languages, logic, rhetoric, poetry, hiſtory, metaphy- 
| ſics, mathematics, philoſophy, and divinity ; and the pm- 
l feſſors ſeldom want a numerous audience. In an anti-chan- 


ber on the firſt floor is a fine marble ſtatue of Gregory XIII 


1 founder of this college. es 
| | Muſeum The Muſeum Kircherianum, which is divided into ſere- 
4 Kircheria- ral cloſets, might have been much better arranged than i 


1s : however, 1t contains a multitude of curioſities, among 
which I ſhall ſet down the following : 
i I. Utenſils, as ſpoons, knives, writing inſtruments, & 
| of foreign and diſtant nations, particularly the Chineſe. 
k | 2. Exotic birds and ſkeletons; and among theſe „ on 
| with three legs. | 5 
il | * Monſtrous eggs, adders, and other natural procuc- 
1 Uons. 

4. Inſects, Tarantula's, &c. double-tailed lizards, &c. 
| 5. Flour and bread made of a Brafil root called bein, bot 
| very white. * | 

. Salts of all kinds; among which, that dug near Cordo- 

| | na is remarkably white and hard. | 
| | 7. A lizard incloſed in a piece of amber. g N 
1 


R OM E. 
g, Flu ferri, of a fine white colour, taken from the 
ermark mines. > 18225 | 
Rare and uncommon fiſhes ; among others, the Orbis, 
h ſo called from its orbicular figure, being as round as 
10. Galeuli,, or ſtones taken out of human bodies; parti- 
larly one weighing ten ounces, found in the bladder of P. 
» danctius. | | | 
11, Iyory-works curiouſly turned. 
12. Some attempts towards a perpetual movement. 
13. Several ancient pictures of womens heads, with their 
ir finely ornamented ; under theſe is the following infcrip- 
pn from Tertullian de cultu foemmarum : | 


Crazibus harum quieſcere non licet. 
. They never ſuffer their hair to reſt.” 
To which may be added the following from Terence : 


Dum muliumtir, dum comuntur, annus gt. 


vou know the cuſtom of the ladies, who take a vaſt 
al of time in dreſſing themſelves, and combing their 


j 


14. Several kinds of Indian fruits. 
15. Optic drawings, | 
16. Chineſe-work. 


oo r of fuck eminent ſanctity, ſeems in ſome 
4 to execuſe — Lak ornaments of the fair-ſex. Oper. 
„J. 12. PiAoxoT per genus femineum Wr eee is pucli- 
gquemvit nulli 4 tamen ibi * entur ornari. Wo. 

Wirally love ornaments, and even thoſe of 1 le mo- 
ſly take pleaſure in adoring themſelves ; not to allure men, but to 
eaſe their own fancy.” On the other hand, Tertullian is as vehe- 
u againſt them; be particularly the Roman ladies with 
atng the ornaments of the Germans and Gauls, lib. de cultu, c. 11. 
* E & capillum craco vertere. Pres eas etiam nationes ſug, 
"an Germane gut Galle procreate ; fa: iam capillo transfe- 
„L obſerve ſome women who uſe even fon to ch the - 
Pur of their hair: they are aſhamed of, and would fain deny their 
"uary, by imitating the Germans and Gauls in their complexion.” 


- 


I 7 0 Clock- 
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17. Clock-work, and muſical automatd; © 


18. Corals, and ſeveral other vegetables from the ＋ 
terranean, the Red- Sea, and the ocean. 
19. Mechanical inventions and mächines for li rieſts 


. weights. GS, 3.4 i une 
20. A fine collection of ſeveral kinds of marble, az» 
alabaſter, together with their names, and this inſcriptig 


In ſcopulis quoque ipſis 2 lapidibus reperit natura in qu 4 
lectaret. S. Ambreſ. Prafat, in Pſalms, © 10 


© The very rocks and ſtones hive afforded entertainme 


© to thoſe who ſtudy nature. 


21. The beazil of a ring found in an ancient Chriſt, 
tomb, having engraved on it a dolphin and an anchor, wit 
theſe Greek characters: Nor; i. e. a fiſh ; ſome inte 
pret this in a myſtical ſenſe. 


22. Earthen utenſils of all countries, porcelaine of Jau 1 
China, Perſia, &c. 45. J 


23. Buſts of the ancient emperors, likewiſe a ſtatue of th 
Virgin Mary, with the-infant Jeſus, confiſting of little pex 
of different colours, maſgaritini, &c. 

24. Pieces of writing in miniature; among which is 8 
lomon's ſong in Hebrew, included in a very narrow ce 
paſs. Some of theſe works of penmanſhip repreſent pax 
traits, &c. | FORO 

25. Curious ſhellss. fo 2 

26. Earthen vaſes, ſaid to be painted 


9 7 
rico re 
48. I 
ares; a 


altern ! 


17 Raphael. 49. J 

27. Pictures of celebrated perſons, as Petrarch, Mich 50. 8 

Angelo, &c. Ne wan v. | 51, ( 
28. Hats, caps, &c. made of the fibres of exotic trees: 

leaves. | eee 11 The 


29. Petrefactions, Malta vipers tongues, elephants tect 
foſſil ivory, &c. Among the petrefactions, the molt « 
markable is a whole human body turned to ſtone. 
30. Tabulæ votivæ, or votive pieces, amulets, &c. 

31. Ancient inſcriptions,” among which is one Volc 


manner 
many th 
de door 
le preti 


l Quuetg Alighſto, e ee morn mann Jacobi 
1 232. Antique fili, or writing inſtruments, bracelets, bg, 
| | | and keys. we mor adrdit a 


33. Antique ſeals, weights, ' &c. rn | 
24. Inſtruments ufed in ancient ſacrifices. | 
35. Points of the darts and ſpears uſed by the 2 


nd 
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6, Antique bronzes, ancient monuments on the ſettle- 


nt of a colony, being a plough drawn by two calves, 
ro oxen, and a man drivin em; ſeveral ſmall idols, 


ieſts, lamps, and a large eagle, being the enſign or ſtan- 


d of a Roman legion. 

37. Bows, arrows, ſhields, and other arms of ſavage 
ations. 

38. A great number of marble baſſo-relievo's, and idols of 
eral nations. | 

39. Small earthen veſſels from ſeveral foreign countries, 
f delicate workmanſhip. 

40. Earthen antique lamps. 

41. Urns, a great many of which are very deep; vaſa 
nerymatorta, GC. , 

42. Heads of ancient ſtatues, antique maſks of ſeveral 
inds, &c. 

43. Bones of large animals. 

414. The natural weapons of ſeveral animals, as the horn 
f 2 Rhinoceros, an Unicorn's horn, &c. 

45. Egyptian mummies. | 

th. A large collection of ſea ſhells; among which, one 

led the Prieſt's Cap, is of ſuch a venomous nature, that 
e leaſt wound of it is mortal. 


47. A large tile inſcribed thus + Rege Dom. noſtro Theo- 
rico felix Roma. 

48. Inſcriptions on marble ; a fragment of the faſti conſu- 
ares; a very ſcarce medal, repreſenting the adoration of the 
altern Magi, of the ſize of a dollar, but thinner. 

49. Hetruſcan antiquities, 


50. Salts and cryſtats. | 
51. Glaſs and enamelled works, moſt of them antiques. 


The above particulars I have ſet down in the confuſed 
manner in which I found them, and have left out a great 
map that were either too common, or too trifling. ver 

e 


tne door of the firſt gallery is this inſcription in honoux of 
he pretender : | 


Jacobus III. Rex Magne Britanniæ dignatus hoc Muſeum 
Imv1ſere, Regia bumanitate & benevolentid ingens ipſi pretium 
adit die ſecundd Funii Ann. MDCC 11], 


N Pope 


2 AS 


| R O M E. 
5 Pope Clement the XIth's viſit, in 1718, is alſo co get 
'Patinge he hs of on the other fide of the door. You will readily I of 5 
fia, or rege- ceive, Sir, from our former converſation. on that head, 4, MW /a/-« 
neration of when I was in this famous muſeum of father Kircher, I MiWiperir 
plants, not wanting to look out, with all poſſible exactneſs, for: porce 
chemical vegetation ; by which birds, plants, and flowen ratur 
are regenerated from their aſhes : And not meeting with am the c 
pra Lo that kind, I aſked the Jeſuit, whether there ha ifferen 
not been ſuch a preparation formerly among the father's ce cali 
rioſities, but they all affirmed they knew nothing of it. Tn 
further confirmed my ſuſpicion, that all that Moncony, icing t 
Schott. Gaffarel, Digby *, Vallemont, and particularly ted 
ther Kircher had writ « Bil chemical vegetations was à {, WMroceed 
ble. I muſt own my curioſity had been fo raiſed, that in the imals 
Netherlands, England, France, Denmark, Italy, and Ger. ed » 
many, I continued my enquiries after it for ſeveral yea man 
not only in muſeums, but alſo of experienced chemiſts; bu Thus 
all to no purpoſe. - If this be no deciſive proof, it gives ven 
ſufficient grounds for doubt. From all ſalts and metals d ubled 
folved in a liquid, particles are carried up with the evapor: WP tis c 
tions of the diſſolvent, and adhere to the ſides of the veſſel maki. 
and theſe concretions or cryſtallizations, are ſometimes ſeu N cert 
to have a kind of reſemblance to trees, plants, or flower, y. 
The like phænomenon appears on glaſs-windows in th 

morning, after a hard froſt, where the eye, by the help of R 4 
ſtrong imagination, may ſee variety of trees, leaves, flower, Wn 1, 
and other vegetable productions f. But ſurely this fancifulutrone: 
appearance will never be ſet on a footing with the real veg: Wiſratatur. 
tation of trees and plants. The cryſtalizations of /a!-arm-W 6 bs 
niac, or ſalt- petre, diſſolved in Champagne or Burgundy, e & 
hibit a pretty imitation of grapes, but by no means a genuin nter 11 


* The author, it is preſumed means Sir Kenelm Digby, who dog Dis 
not ſay he was poſſeſſed of this ſecret ; however, he tried the following 
experiment: He calcined ſome nettles, leaves, ſtalks, and roots, and aqua fe 
made a ſtrong lie of it, which he expoſed to the air during a frofty night iſ paratel 
The lie being frozen, he tells us, exhibited the nettle-leaves very e, folutio 
with the indentings, Cc. but they had not the natural colour. Fancy of the 
might operate ſtrongly here, and probably this might be no other ta „ell ff 
the phænomenon on glaſs, &c. which the author takes notice of below 

+ Vide Hift. de Acad. Royale des Sciences, 1722. | $ Tho 

1 In the third part of the Memoirs of the Daniſh Academy of Sci 1 0% 

ces, is an admirablediſlertation of the late learned Johann Gramm, 10. 1 
tled, De artificio naturæ, quo certarum rerum imagines in feneſtris vim * — 
gelu obductis repræſentantur. Of the natural imagery formed on gab 5 4 . 
* windows by froſt. This being an hiſtorical piece, another Daniſh pure * — 
loſopher has treated of it phyſically. Pure! 


vege 
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egetation of that fruit, nor have they any of the properties 
F natural grapes, as is evident from the effects of a ſolution 
al armenia in common water; nay, the above- mentioned 
xperiment fails even in wine, when the ſolution is made in 2 
porcelain or China veſſel : For different veſſels, the tem- yy 
-rature of the air, as to cold or heat, the different qualities | | 
f the diſſolvent liquor, and different ſalts diſſolved, produce 1. 
ferent vegetation, as they are improperly called. One ma i 
eaſily ſatisſied of this an experiment; alum, vitriol, | 
-armoniac, ſalt-petre, mineral-cryſtal /al de duobus, c. 
eing things of no great value. Theſe cryſtaliſed plants firſt 
arted the fancy of ee ia of flowers, which ſoon 
roceeded to the pretended re- production of birds and other | 
mals from their aſhes ; and ſome chymiſts have been poſ- . 


led with the preſumptuous infatuation of even reſtoring a 
uman body to its priſtine form, &c. in the ſame manner “. 
Thus, Sir, you muſt give over all hopes of gaining any 
rther knowledge in this particular, nor have my enquiries 
nabled me to communicate to you any new miſteries relating 
this chymical vegetation; however, the following abc | 

making the philoſophical tree, I ſhall inſert here, as IJ am Arbor pti 110 
xt certain, whether it be made public in any treatiſe of chy- fehle. | 


wltry, f 


R Mercuris -purificati drachmas 2, diſſolve in Aque fortis 
wa 1, ſcorſim folvatur Luna cupellæ in duplo Aque fortis, di Arti 
uutiones ſimul conjungantur, & lent igne tertia pars liquoris ex- 1 b 
rahatur, poſtmodum vaſe 2 in frigido flare per miſeris per 5 111 
el 6 horas, fic Luna & Mercurius ſimul in Cryſtallos concrej- mT! 
mt, & elevabuntur uſque ad ſuperficiem liquoris, a medio inci- 
nantes in formam arboris cum ſuo trunco & ramis. 


Diſſolve two drams of purified mercury in an ounce of 
aqua fortts, diſſolve the ſame quantity of cupelled ſilver ſe- 
parately in double the weight of aqua fortis; mix theſe 
ſolutions and ſet them over a flow fire, till one third part 
of the liquid be evaporated ; afterwards, the veſſel being 
well ſtopped, let it ſtand in a cool place for five or fix 


ö Thoſe adepts that N to this, ſhould firſt give us a ſpecimen of 
ar art, by creating a human body out of the duſt of the earth; for 
Ws ſeems lefs difficult than to raiſe a man, phenix like, out of his aſhes. 
r. L-nd-n, a German, now in England, pretends to be poſſeſſed of 
| we ſecret ; Where will he find dupes to give credit to ſuch an 
| E 4 


N 2 hours ; 


hours; thus the cryſtallizations of the mercury and (1, 


© will riſe to the ſurface of the liquid, in the form of a tte. 
© ſpreading its branches from the trunk in the center, 


that C 
ave the 


Collegium In the * Urbano de propaganda Fide, are educzti e ri 
Urbanum thirty-ſix ſcholars, deſigned for miffionaries, to be ſent auf The 
de propa- of Europe; and that they may more ſucceſsfully diſchary ; remar] 


ganda' fide, 


their function in Aſia, here is a particular printing-houſe H has a 


the oriental languages. It is a handſome building, deſign iWork, r 
by Bernini. | bring i 
Other col- I have already mentioned the German college near St. d abo 


leges. polliriare's church, and to avoid prolixity, ſhall paſs over abo oe 91 


twenty more. he chul 

s. Clemente S. Clemente in Monti, one of the oldeſt churches in Mit this 
in Monti, city of Rome, has an altare ſole, or an altar that ſtands» 
alone, detached from the wall, of fine porphyry, and ſever! 8. Ut 

illars, and two pulpits of white marble ; near one of eds m 

Irs is a pillar of ancient mo/azc ; of which work is alſo t2:*P Gre: 


e crol: 
ept het 
uon, 
ek, 
Facts, . 
492, it 
onceale 


hole ſt 


alcove behind the high altar. It is beautifully paved wit 
inlaid work of ſmall pieces of porphyry, verde antico, yelloy 
and white marble, &c. and the roof is richly gilt an 
painted. 

Ancient re- This church lies on the left-hand, beyond the Coliſeum; 

— and in a vine-yard and kitchen- garden, near it, are ſomere 
mains of ancient baths or other edifices: Some will have thi 
to be Mæcenas's garden, and others the baths of Antonin 


Carraccalla. it b 
yo Coſtan- 8. Coſtanza fuori di Porta Pia is of a round figure, ani de ( 
: nore in 


the roof of it reſts on twenty-four pillars of oriental granate 
ſtanding in pairs. The cieling is of ancient moſaic work, tt 
preſenting birds, grapes, and the prefling of them, or vin 
tage; from whence ſome conjecture, that this was ancient! 
a temple of Bacchus. This is contradicted by others, we 
maintain, from Anaſtaſius's Life of St. Silveſfer, that Con 


or whe 
rols on 
«tors, 

t; as it 
ff the « 


ſtantine the Great raiſed this ſtructure in imitation of Her m 
Lateran baptiſtery, for the ſolemnity of baptizing the u 
Conſtantia's, his daughter and ſiſter. | In th 
Long por- The moſt remarkable thing here is a large ſhrine or coffin ces o 
phyry ſhrine of a ſingle piece of porphyry, four feet in depth, above “ ſide 
broad, and eight feet and a half in length. n\the ſides an the r 
carved wreaths, garlands, and boys with bunches of grapes thers a 
which is the more curious from the difficulty of working po! 0 It, 
phyry, on account of its hardneſs. The lid is alſo made d Wective 
one piece, but damaged. Some think this to have been ch" © be 


tome 
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mb of Tulliola, Cicero's daughter; others will have it to 
that of Tullia, wife of Tarquinius Superbus; others, who 

ave the leaſt probability on their fide, affirm it to have been 

de ſhrine of Bacchus. 

The church di 8. Coſmo e Damiano in Campo V accino, S. Coſmo e 

remarkable for its being partly round and partly ſquare; Pamiano. 
has a noble altar, and its tribuna or gallery is of old moſaic 

ork, repreſenting Chriſt with his Tiſciples, There 1s a 

ing in the ſubterraneous vault belonging to this church, 

ind about ten ſteps lower there is another, both ſaid to have 

roke out at the tranſlation of St. Felix's remains. Before 

he church ſtands two porphyry pillars; and it is thought Temple of 

hat this was an ancient temple dedicated to Romulus and Romulus 

demus, but afterwards converted into this church. 


zeds moſt churches in Rome. It was built by Conſtantine Geruſa- 
e Great, at the deſire of his mother Helena, in honour of lemme. 
e croſs of Chriſt ; three pieces of which are pretended to be 
pt here, together with one of the nails uſed at his cruci- 


zek, and Latin. According to Niquetus's Hiſtaria Tituli wacky) 
cis, lib. i. c. 23, 24, this inſcription was firſt found in gg. 
492, in the pontificate of Innocent VIII. after having been 
oncealed above a thouſand years in a leaden cheſt. "The 
hole ſtory of the Inventio Crucis, or the finding the croſs of 
hilt by Conſtantine's mother Helena, Salmaſius in bis trea- 
ble de Cruce, p. 296, ſhews to be a meer fiction, and the 
nore improbable, on account of this ſuppoſed inſcription. 
or where was the neceſſity of a miracle for diſtinguiſhing the 
rols on which our Saviour ſuffered, from thoſe of the male- 
«tors, if the above-mentioned inſcription was found near 
t; as it would plainly appear from the hole and nails, which 
df the croſſes it had been affixed to, though even the two 
ther malefactors, as is probable, had alſo their inſerip- 
ons, 

In this church they likewiſe pretend to ſhew one of-the 
pieces of money for which Judas betrayed our Saviour. On 
ine ſide of it is a head with long hair and a glory round it ; 
n the reverſe a flower, which ſome take to be a roſe, and 
thers a ſun- flower. The Greek word POAION, to be ſeen 
M it, whether it be the genetive plural geha, or an 
Wiettive agreeing with the ſubſtantive ypuuoue, indicates 
to be a Rhodian coin; and the flower muſt be a roſe, in 
eek e999 ; For it appears from ancient writers, that the 


N 3 iſland 


and Remus, 


8. Croce in Geruſalemme, for antiquity and reliques ex- st. Croce in 


uon, and. likewiſe the inſcription on the croſs in Hebrew, The inſcrip- 


_—  — 


ay - EX rl, = — * - 
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iſland was ſo called from a great number of roſe buſhes being 
dug up in laying the foundation of its capital. The radia 
about the head denotes the, co/oſus, or ſtatue of the ſun ere. 
ed at the entrance of the harbour of Rhodes, and accounts 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world. More of theſe Rho. 
dian coins with a roſe, and a radiant head of Phœbus, or the 
ſun, are to be met with in Se/den de Fure Nat, & Gent. li, 
ii. c. 8. Hubertus Golxius in Num. Inſul. Tab. ii, del 
Chauſſe, Begerus, and others ; but they are ſcarce of half 
the weight and bigneſs of the Jewiſh ſhekel, the value d 
which is generally computed at half a dollar *; fo that a grex 
many ſuch coins as this I have been deſcribing, were required 
to make up thirty of the filver pieces with which Judas wa 
bribed. It is probable, that the ſoldiers, foreign Jews, tra 
ders, and Roman officers brought a great variety of money 
to Jeruſalem ; and that they were current, appears from the 
tribute money with the emperor's image on it ſhewn to Chriſt; 
neither is it certain, that Judas was paid the reward of hiz 
treachery in ſhekels. Now all this amounts to no more than 
that there 1s a poſſibility that Rhodian money might hare 
been uſed on this exo" Ay but does not in the leaſt prove, 
that this piece kept in St. Croce's church was part of it. And 
indeed, all it reſts on is mere oral tradition, or rather impo- 
ſition. The potter of whom the field was bought for thoſe 
thirty pieces of ſilver, cannot well be ſuppoſed to have put 
them apart from his other money, or to have kept them as 
a precious hoard; and, if a Chriſtian had knowingly met 
with one of ſuch pieces, he would rather have thrown it 


And 


we it, 


But t 
that 
erous O 
At th 
houſand 
7 id 3 al 


e chu 
j ainted 
plendid 


away as accurſed money, than have laid it by as a valuable » bps 
relique or Oy. In other places alſo are ſhewn ſome of i One 
theſe pretended filver pieces, among which, ſome are of 


Jewiſh coin ; that nation having, after its ſubjection to the. 


Romans, ftill retained the privilege of coining money. Fot. bs 
merly it was not a matter of ſuch profit as it has been made Wa 
in modern times; and on that account it is now made 48 - 
branch of the royal prerogative, which, to the excluſion o Bl. "hob. 
all perſons and communities, except ſovereigns, and great  . © 
cities which they were pleaſed to inveſt with ſuch a privilege. Mic *P 
Among the Jewiſh coins were double, ſingle ſhekels, and * 4 
alſo an half, and quarter of a ſhekel. On one ſide of c 
theſe was generally Aaron's miraculous rod, and the inſct - her 
tion: | ſe origi 

bons. 8 


* 28. 4d. halfpenny ſterling, 1 
( 4 
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muTpn Pu * 
< Jeruſalem the holy.” 


And on the reverſe the pot of manna, or, as others will 
we it, the cenſor, with theſe words, | 


287 vp 
© A ſhekel of Ifrael.” 


But there is no certainty that Judas was paid in that coin ; 
jr that this or that piece was one of thoſe uſed on that trai- 
erous occaſion. 

0 
I and che architrave is ſupported by twelve large pillars 
f oriental granate. The marble pieces of ſculpture at the 
ieh altar are excellent, and beneath it in a porphyry ſarco- 
us, are depoſited the ſaints Ceſareus and Anaſtaſius. 
he painting in /e/co in the tribuna, or gallery, by Pentu- 
ecchio, repreſents the invention of the croſs of Chriſt ; and 
he emotions viſible in the ſpectators are extremely well ex- 
reſſed. In the ſecond chapel on the right-hand as you enter 
e church, is a piece of the ſchiſm cauſed by Peter Leo, 
ainted by Carlo Maratti. This iſle is terminated by the 
plendid chapel of St. Helena, whither that empreſs ſent a 


[hip load of the earth of mount Calvary, which was ſup- 
poſed to have imbibed the blood of Chriſt. 


I 
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At this church is to be had at once, an indulgence for ſix Large indul- 
houſand and twenty-eight years. Its pavement is finely in- gence. 


One would naturally imagine, that Helena's eminent me- No woman 


fits in collecting ſo many reliques for this church ſhould 

have procured ſome particular privilege to the ſex, whereas, 
, Wo" the contrary, 
cept on the 20th of March, which is the anniverſary feſti- 
of the conſecration of the church; and then no men are 
Wmitted. The cieling is of Moſaic work by Balthaſar Pe- 
oui, and repreſents our Saviour and the four evangeliſts, 
ch a group of angels. The piece repreſenting the inven- 
on, or finding of the croſs, is by Pomerancio. 


* Here, and in ſome other places for the ſatisfaction of the curious, 


tte original Hebrew words are inſerted, which are not in the German edi- 
bens. See vol, I, p- 292. 
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Formerly, on the middle altar was a picture of St. Hog 
in oil colours by Rubens, in the room of which at pref 
ſtands an admirable white marble ſtatue of that empreſs hal. 
ing a croſs. Here are two other pieces by Rubens, who# 
name alone ſpeaks their worth; one is Chriſt crowned yi 
thorns, amidſt the vutrageous ſoldiers, and the other a cn. 
cifixion. 

In the garden of the convent adjoining to this church he, 
longing to the Ciftercian monks, are the ruins of a temp} 
of Venus and Cupid, or Adonis; and this part of the di 
is full of remains of antiquities, particularly of aquedud, 

The celebrated Benedictine, Montfaucon having diſco. 
vered in this convent the following inſcription ; 


ANIAL INGRATIVS HOMINE NVLLVM EST 


rving 
ch: 
St, Ca 
donna 
(15 {itt 
In the 
| of St 
tue of 
expr 
lavici 
the v 
ape! 1s 
r epita 
Cara 
's and « 
1ng1Pa 
— 
On th 
merly 
t Jeſt 
ecous 
efollo! 


Has inſerted it in his Diarium Italicum, and ſuppoſes that i 
muſt be read Annia Liberta. But I muſt do this learned man 
the juſtice to own, that he was the firſt to diſcover his error, 
ſhewing, that the inſcription was no other than the trite ſen- 
tence, Animal ingratius hamine nullum eſt, i. e. There is n9 
creature more ungrateful than man; and this correction hy 
his own hand I met with in the book which he was pleaſe 
to preſent me with ſome time ago. I mention this only to 
{hew how perſons of the greateſt erudition may be ſometimes 
miſtaken in very common and obvious things. We hare 
another inſtance of this in the famous Salmaſius, who, ina 
printed work of his, had mentioned Jeruſalem as the place af 
Chriſt's nativity, of which overſight, however, he had timely 
notice by one who had ſeen the ſheet, but was no great 
ſcholar; and the paſſage was altered accordingly. 

The church di S. Domenico e Siſto al Monte Magnano- 
poli, belongs to the Dominican nuns, who are poſſeſſed of a 
piece of ſilver tiſſue of a conſiderable value. On the hig 
altar is a picture of the Virgin Mary, pretended to be paint- 
ed by St. Luke; and over it the ſtate of glory in heaven by 
Canuti. If: the proprietors of this church have directed (0 
many pious nuns of their order to be painted in this paradite, 
ſo that little room is lefc for others, it ſhould not give any 
offence, as they have liberally paid the artiſt for this honout, 
The firſt chapel on the right-hand was deſigned by Bernin!; 
and Antonio Raggi has ſhewn his admirable ſkill here, 
two white marble ſtatues of Chriſt and Mary Magdalen. 
On each ſide ſtands a marble pillar of a fanguine aro worth 

: | Oblerwimg; 
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wing, as are two pictures in other chapels in this i 
ch; one of which by Allegrini, repreſents the eſpouſals +; 
& Catharine of Sienna, and the other by Romanelli, a | 1h, 
ama del roſario, with a roſary in one hand, and the infant 1*81 
us fitting on the other arm. | 
In the church of St. Franceſco a Ripa grande is the cha- st. Fran- 
| of St. Ludovica Albertoni, on the altar of which lies a ceſco. 
tue of the ſaint as in a trance, by Bernini; in this piece {RM 
, expreſſion is ſurpriſingly ſtrong. On the altar of the "2141 
lavicini family, are two large pillars of green jaſper ; and | 
the walls two monuments of the ſaid family. In this Ill 
apel is a fine ſtatue of Laura Mattei by Menghini, with | 150 
; epitaph, and likewiſe a grand piece of painting by Anni- 19 
Caracci, repreſenting a dead Chriſt, with the three Ma- 47:7. 
; and other ſpectators. The marble monuments of Laura 4% 
ngipani, and of Horatio Matheo cardinal of St. Laurence | 
worth obſerving. | 
On the altar of the principal chapel of the convent, where st. Francis's | 
merly St. Francis reſided, are ſeveral reliques, and an in- oratory. | : 
t Jeſus, with a ſhirt quite covered with rubies and other a 
ous ſtones. Not far from the front of this convent is 1 
efollowing inſcription: i 1 


Paulo V. Pont. Opt. Max. Public mo- | 
Quid Urbem auguſtiſſimis Templis & edificits illuſtraverit; _— ply 
ranſliberinam regionem uberrimis rivis ex agro Brachiano ſupra Pa V. 1 
amculum ductis irrigaverit, noxiis clerum hartis in pomaria do- 141 
ue diſiributis, cœlo ſalubritatem reddiderit, privatorumque 


num auxerit : viis qua apertis, qua amplificatts directij que N 
| 
| 


nia 88, Benedicti & Franciſci Monajleria, Portamgue 
lrtuenſem in nobiliorem proſpectum dederit ; expedito utroque 
abricu Pontis aditu, & ſcalts ad Tiberis alveum deductis ci- | 
um, peregrinorum, nautarum commod!s conſuluerit, | 

; 


n 7 | „ X. | | 
'- 5 icts ad Deum votis atque muneribus Felicitatem precatur 41!) 
, ACA 5 | 


* To Paul V. the greateſt and beſt of popes, in grateful 
«nowledgment of- his embelliſhing the city with many 
luperb churches and other edifices ; of his ſupplying that 
part of the city lying on the other ſide of the T'yber, with 1 
Water brought from Bracciano over Montorio ; his render- 
ng the air ſalubrious, and augmenting the income of pri- 

"ae perſons, by cauſing ſeveral herb gardens that were a 

| nuſance ö 
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nuſance to the public to be covered with buildings, rc 
verted into pleaſant orchards and vineyards ; of his g 
a more advantageous proſpect to the noble convent; of N 
Francis, St. Benedict, and the water-gate, by opening ng 
ways and enlarging others in an even direction, and « jy 
completing both avenues to the Fabrician bridge, 2 
making ſteps to the channel of the Tyber, ſo m 
to the convenience of ſtrangers, mariners, and the citizx 
in general, the ſenate and people of Rome raiſed this m 
* nument, and wiſh all happineſs, offering their puble 
« prayers and ſupplications to God for his holineſs's welfu 
1511. 


ere 


St. Giaco- In the church of St. James of the incurables, ſo called fm 
mo degl In- the hoſpital belonging to it, are ſeveral good pictures; a 
curabili. in the ſecond chapel, on the right-hand of the entrance, i 
nne baſſo-relievo on one piece of marble, which repreſents} 
Francis di Paolo viſiting the fick. 
st. Gizeomo St. Giacomo ſcoſſa Cavalli derives its name from th 
ſcoſſa Ca- horſes, which, in the time of the empreſs Helena, were bring 
oo” ing a cart load of reliques from St. Croce di Gieruſalemme l 
St. Peter's church, ſtopping here; and as it is pretends 
neither wages, © my any other means could make them g 
a ſtep further. This was looked upon as a divine intimatio 
and accordingly, here the whole load of fictitious relique 
was depoſited ; among which are, the ſtone deſigned for th 


facrifice of Iſaac, another on which Chriſt ſtood when amo jun th 
the doctors in the temple, ſome of the 1 earth from ſem N 1 
ſalem, and, what is {till more valuable, ſome drops of c | 


ſteps 

ella, © 
permoſt 
| work 
the bc 


ans of 1 


Saviour's blood. 5 
Chieſa del The Chieſa del Gieſu, or Jeſuits church, is one of the fine 
Gieſu. in all Rome; the architecture being deſigned by Jac. Barozt 
de Vignola, was conducted by Jac. della Porta, and chiel 
at the expence of cardinal Alex. Farneſe, a great patron 
the Jeſuits. The facciata, or front, is of tavertini, a kinde 
free-ſtone found near Tivoli, adorned with Ionic and Cont 
thian pillars; and the doors are of a very ſolid beautil 
wood +, brought from America for that purpoſe. 
Cardinal On the right-hand of the high altar lies cardinal Bella 
Bellarmine's mine; two ſtatues repreſenting Religion and Wiſdom, | 
monument. Pietro Bernini, ftand on his tomb. the altar- piece 
four pillars of giallo antico, and a good piece of the circu 


Probably mohogany. 


ciſios 
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| 5 ſupply the place of chandeliers; and with- 


Francis Xavier, being the third on the right-hand from 
main entrance of the church, was built by cardinal Ne- 
ni from Cartona's deſign, and is remarkable for four beau- 

marble pillars. In the cappaletta, or little chapel, are 
fine pillars of green marble, and a picture of St. Francis 
aching to birds and fowls, by Vecchi. Innocent XI. 
ſed the cupola and the whole cieling to be painted by Ba- 
tio Gauli a Genoeſe, Among a group of angels, and not 
from the entrance of the church are theſe words : 


mine Feſu omne genu flectatur, cœlgſtium, terreſtrium 
nferorum. 


At the name of Jeſus every knee ſhall bow, of things 
n heaven, of things on earth, and things under the 


dt. Ignatius Loyola, finiſhed in the year 1699, under the 
pection of Andrea del Pozzo the Jeſuit, ſo celebrated for 
ſkill, both in painting and architecture; and which, ex- 
ting the great duke of Tuſcany's chapel, or burying- place 
Florence, has not its equal. The pavement about the 
vr * is inlaid with feſtoons and flowers of the fineſt gems; 
ſteps are of porphyry and other coſtly marble, and the 
alla, or the place where the prieſt ſtands upon, being the 
ermoſt ſtep before the altar, is likewiſe a commeſſs, or in- 
work of poliſhed gems. Under the table of the altar 
$ the body of St. Ignatius in a coffin of braſs gilt; and by 
ans of the lamp burning behind it, the name Jeſus, of in- 
| cryſtal in the front, emits a great luſtre. Il paliotto, or 


By altar in general, the author means, not only the table, but alſo 
front or paliotto, the altar-piece, the ſteps, Ic. whichare diſtinguiſh- 
n the tranſlation in this and ſeveral other places; otherwiſe thoſe wha 
ſe not travelled in foreign countries might be at a loſs to comprehend 
be deſcriptions of churches, &c. in this and other books of travels. It 
not be improper to add, that in popiſh countries there are a t 
nder of chapels included in the church, where maſs is ſaid, &c. Theſe 
erally ſerve for burying-places for great families, and are ornamented 
Kr expence. 

the 


inted by Mutiani. The twelve apoſtles of bronze, 


* altar fix large braſs angels on each fide form a kind of 
hitheatre, and hkewiſe hold wax-tapers. The chapel of 
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the front of the altar- table, on feſtivals, is covered with 
lid filyer, but has an aperture through which the coffin 20 
radiant name may be ſeen. A little above the table g 
gilded angels hold St. Ignatius's motto, Ad majorem 1) 
gloriam, i. e. To the greater glory of God, of lp lau 
On the altar-piece four fluted pillars, which, excluſye ; 
the pedeſtals and capitals, which are of gilt bronze, an 
twenty-eight feet in height, and three feet in diameter 
the thickeſt part. Theſe large pillars are inlaid with 4h 
lazuli ſet in gilt bronze, and give the altar a moſt ſuperh y 
magnificent appearance. On the architraves are glohy! 
pieces of lapis lazul:, twice as large as a man's head, Th; 
ſtone, by ſome accounted the cyaneum of the ancients, is 
difficult to work, and when it is of a vivid bright blue 2 
without flaws, of ſuch a great value, that one cannot but! 
aſtoniſhed at the profuſion of it in this chapel. Great Tx 
tary affords the beſt lapis lazuli ; but the Jeſuits, by me 
of their miſſions and colonies, collect it from all parts of th 
world. Over the altar is a picture painted on wood, whit 
can be lowered, and then exhibits a filver ſtatue of St.! 
natius Loyola, which ſtands behind it; the drapery of whi 
is gilt, and even enriched with pearls and diamonds. I 
model was performed by Pierre le Gros, a Frenchman, : 
Giov. Fred. Ludovici caſt and compleated it. The heig 
of it is ſixty Roman palms, and it weighs fix hunde 

unds: Near it are three other ſilyer images. On each fi 
of the altar is a fine group of large ſtatues, in Carara marbl 
One repreſents the Ghriftian religion deſtroying idolatry, an 
as a ſymbol, tramples under foot a book, on the back of whic 
are theſe words, Cames Fotogues Amida & Xaca, Idolatry 
repreſented by a ſerpent blaſted with lightning, and near it 
the king of Bungo in Japan, ſubmitting himſelf to the Chi 
ſtian faith. In another group, Religion is ſeen treading 0 
a fury and hereſy, who has a ſnake in her hand; and ne 
her lie three books marked with the following titles: I. Ma 
tin Luther. 2. John Calvin. 3. Hulderich Zwingel. I. 
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former of theſe groups is by Jean Theodon, and the latte), o 
by Le Gros, both French artiſts. to ha 


On each fide of the chapel is a door of breccid anti 
which is red and white intermixed. Over theſe doors 7 
the muſic galleries, with gilded feſtoons. Indeed it 1s n 
one viſit that will ſuffice to take an accurate view of th 
church; the veſtry alſo contains immenſe riches. It 1s {car 
neceſſary to obſerve, that this church belongs to the Jeſuit 
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\ have alſo,” adjoining to it, a ſeminary, with a fine li- 

. Their novitiate college, and the Collegium Romanum 

ye deen _ taken notice of, and St. Ignatius's church 

j be deſcribed in its place. 

In the church di Greſù e Maria al Corſo are very fine paint- Chieſa di 

ws, fix tombs of the Bolognetti family, beſides a very co —— 

naſome marble monument of the canon del Corno by Do- 

nico Guido. wy 

The church of S. Gioſeppe de Falegnami, ſo called from 5: Gioſeppe 
being built by the Roman joyners, carpenters, and 3 
eel-wrights, who have inſtituted a religious fraternity 

re, has ſome good paintings, particularly a nativity of 

iſt by Carlo Maratti. Under this church is S. Pietro in 

ucere, which is a kind of vault. 

8. Giovanni Battiſta in fonte is in the Lateran, and famous S. Giovanni 

its font, in which the modern Romans + pretend, that N — 

nftantine the Great was baptized by St. Sylveſter. ; 

This church is of an octagonal figure; and in the centre Of the bap- 
a large veſſel of pietra egizzia, with a cover of gilt bronze, tiſm ol Con- 

rounded with eight porphyry pillars, of a very extraordi- N $24 

n ſize, viz. fifteen feet high, and nine feet in circum- 

ace,” which, as ſome pretend, were brought from Pon- 

5Pilate's palace at Jeruſalem. The eight pieces of paint- 

pin the cupola are by Andrea Sacchi, and the painting in 

ſ in the church, by Carlo Maratti, Gimignani, Camaſſei, 

d Magnoni. As to the reports of the former riches of this 

urch, and of Conſtantine the Great's immente gifts to it, 

ere is in all appearance, no more truth in it chan in the 

dition of that emperor's being baptized at Rome, which 

Its only on the authority of a fabulous book, intitled, Yite 

atificum, attributed to St. Damaſus. Every year, on Ea- 

eve, the ſolemnity of baptizing Turks and Jews is per- 

med in this church by the cardinal vicar. | 

On one fide of this church is the chapel of St. John the 

ptiſt, and oppoſite to it that of St. John the Evangeliſt; 

the entrance of both are two ſmall porphyry pillars, and 

woman is admitted into either of them. Within the firtt 

apel, oppoſite © to the font, is a large iron door, which is 

to have belonged to Conſtantine the Great's palace, and 

very chapel of St. John the Baptiſt, which he is ſaid 


FEuſebius, and other fathers of the fourth century, affirm, that Con- 
ine «the Great was baptized at the cloſe of his life at Nicomedia or 
| _ | 


to 
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Remarkable to have been particularly fond of. Here is alſo ſhewn 4, 


window. window, though now walled up, through which the ang 
Gabriel came, on the annunciation-day, to the V. ; 


Ohpoſte to this is the chapel of St. Ruffina, and St. Sec 
da, and likewiſe that of St. Venantio, in which are ten 3 
lars of a moſt beautiful black marble, and the monumeng, 
two cardinals of the names of Ceva. | 
S. Giovanni "Theſe two chapels may be conveniently viſited at the {any 
time with the metropolitan church of St. John di Laterne 
where, on the architrave of the great entrance are the folly 
ing monkiſh verſes: 


Dogmate Papali datur, & ſimul Imperiali 

Dyed im cuntturum Mater Caput Ecclefiarum, 
inc Salvatoris celeſtia regna datoris 

Nomine ſanxerunt, cum cuncta peracta fuerunt, 

Sic nos ex toto convenſi ſupplice voto, 


Noſtra quod hac Maes, tibi Chrifte fit inclyta Sear, 


© By the decrees of the Pope and the Emperor I ws i 
© ſtituted the mother and head of all churches, who ratike 
© the decree in the name of Chriſt, the giver of heaven 
© kingdoms ; we therefore humbly beſeech thee, O Lon 
that thou wilt for ever make this our church thy gloric 
© habitation.* ; 


On the inſide are theſe words : 


| | l; 
Sacroſancta Lateranenſis Eccleſia, omnium Urbis & Ori * 
Ecelgſiarum Mater & caput. | | by ot 


© The moſt holy Lateran church, the head and moths 
© of all churches in this city, and throughout the wi 
© world.” 


This is one of the four churches enjoined to be viſit 
in the annus ſanctus, or jubilee year; and on this accoul 
here is a gate walled up, which, at the commencement ( 
the jubilee, is opened by the cardinal arch- prieſt. This dx 
or gate is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the gilt 
crucifix on it, and is ſomething ſmaller than that of St. Pete 
church; the bronze gates at the entrance belonges 
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ent temple of Saturn in the Roman Forum, which was 
converted into St. Adrian's church. | 
Na the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt here 9 indul- 
25 to be had for twenty- nine thouſand years. ong the 
lle ifle are twelve large ſtatues of the apoſtles, every one 
them being cut out of a fingle block of white marble, and 
by the beſt maſters. There are two pillars of verde an- 
betwixt every two of theſe ſtatues. Over them are baſſo- 
15; and above theſe are the pictures of as many of the 
whets.» The image of our Saviour, of moſaic- work, ſaid 
main untouched by the flames in ſeveral fires, is over the 
una, or gallery; and, as it is pretended, at the conſe- 
tion of the church, it was irradiated with a refulgent light, 
e church has the name of St. John's, from the chapel of 
John the Baptiſt, and that of Lateranenſis from the Ro- 
martyr Plantius Lateranus, put to death by Nero, who 


| a garden in this place; but Chriſt is the proper patron to 


om it is dedicated. 
The high altar here, like that of the cathedral at Milan, 
ſulated, or ſtands detached from the wall; and behind 


tribuna, or gallery, are the fine monuments of Gabriel 


lppucei and Angelo Barracciani, and that of the cele- 
d painter Andrea Sacchi, who, as it is expreſſed in his 
taph, Picturæ ac vitæ lineas abſolvit d. 21 __ 1666, 
it, 62. © Finiſhed the laſt line of his life and pencil on 
he 21ſt of June, 1666, in the ſixty-ſecond year of his 
ge.“ Here are alſo to be ſeen two ftatues, ſuppoſed to 
2 been the firſt which were made of St. Peter and St. 
ul; another of a beardleſs man, with an effeminate face, 


ling, by ſome ſuppoſed to be deſigned for pope Joan, $:atve cf 
| by others for Nicholas IV. It is of white marble, and pope Joan. 
t a papal crown on the head. On the high altar is a Allr on 


h ch Sr. 


e read maſs. At preſent none but the Pope hardly ever 3 


er table of wood railed in, on which St. Peter is ſaid to 


lates there; and if any one elſe does, it muſt be by a writ- 
licence from his holineſs, and that is granted only for one 
6, Here are ſhewn a great number of pretended reliques, 

ch are not worth mentioning. 
On the altar del SS. Sagramento is a tabernacle, embel- 
ed with a variety of precious ſtones ; it is the work of 
p. Targoni, the engineer who made the famous dyke at 
chelle, and immortalized his name by his {kill in ſeveral 
o and a great variety of admirable works. Fronting this 
are four fluted pillars' of gilt braſs ; and on the altar- 
| piece 
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- Chriſt's laſt our Saviour is ſaid to have inſtituted the Lord's-ſupper, 
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piece are four Corinthian, of green and white marble, 1 
former, it is pretended, were taken out of the temple of 
ruſalem, by the order of the emperor Titus, and ſem! 
Rome; others affirm, that Auguſtus cauſed them to he « 
out of the brazen reſtra belonging to the gallies he took fy 
Mark Anthony and Cleopatra at the ſea-fight of Act 
Others inſiſt that they were brought by Sylla from the ter 

ple of Jupiter Olympicus in Aſia; whilſt others again au: 
ſitive that Domitian had them caſt to adorn the capi 
Be this as it will, they are ſaid to be filled with holy e. 

Earth out of taken out of Chriſt's ſepulchre, and ſent from Jeruſalen} 

Chriſt's the devout empreſs Helena mentioned above. 

EP In the chapel of St. Thomas are kept two boards, y 
tended to be part of the ark of the covenant, which are 
deed fo old and decayed, that there is no knowing what k 
of wood they are; and no body pretends to give any accou 
how they came hither. It ſeems the ark was not in the 
cond temple, and there 1s no appearance of it on the triun 
phal arch of Titus. 

Table of Here is alſo ſhewn a table of odoriferous wood, at whit 


ſupper. was formerly plaited over with ſilver, as is apparent fra 
the ſtuds here and there remaining. This table is ſo (md 
that ſcarce two perſons can fit on each fide, which ſhewst 
abſurdity of the ſuppoſition. Here alſo they pretend to ſh 
Moſes and the rods of Moſes and Aaron, &c. A piece of Aaron's n 
Aaron's js alſo ſhewn in St. Vitti's church, in the citadel! of Pragi 
rods. and the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, glories in having the rod 
Moſes entire. Adjoining to this chapel is the veſtry, on 
the entrance of which are the buſts of Clement VIII. an 
Fine picture Paul V. The veſtry is decorated with ſculpture and paint 
of the an ings, amongſt which, the annunciation, by Michael Angel 
Pencane®* is accounted a maſter-piece. Of above twenty popes intert 
in this church, here are only the monuments of Martin 
of the Colonna family, which is of braſs; and of Alexand 
III. which ſtands in the middle of the church, with the io 
lowing inſcription : | ! | 


- 


Alexandro III. Pont. Max. 
Nobili Pandinella gente Senis nato, 
Qui difficillimis temporibus eximid pietate, 


R OM E. 5 


Summa Prudentid at Doctrind 
Eccleſie prefuit annis X XTT. 


Invicta fortitudine atque conſtantid Apoſlolice 


Sedis jura, 


Auftoritatem dignitatemque reſtituit, & poſt 


Immenſos labores 


Ac ſelicitudinis pace partd | 


Oecumenicum Lateranenſe Concilium 


Celebravit, 


Sandtiſſimas de eligendo Summo Pontifice, 
Deque vi & ambitu coercendo leges tulit, 
Thomam Cantuarienſem Antiſtitem 
Bernardum Clarevallis Abbatem, 


ugs Viventes amici 


Eduardum Anglia, Canutum Daniæ, Reges, 


os habutt, 


Sanctorum numero adſcripſit 


uw 


Alexander VII. 


Plurimiſque aliis maximis rebus geſtis vitæ demum & 
© Ghrie curſum confecit 


Sal. MCLXXXT. Cal. Sept. 
Pont. Max. nominis & 
Muneris | 

In Eccleſia ſucceſſor 


Pontifici tanto Civi ſus 


Pios cineres veneratus poſuit. 


© To the memory of pope Alexander III. of the noble fa- 
mily. of Pandinella, - born at Sienna, who with ſingular 
prudence, learning, and piety preſided over the church in 
perilous times during twenty-two years. In reſtoring the 
dignity, rights, and privileges of the apoſtolic ſee, he ex- 


erted an unſhaken reſolution and courage 


3 and having, 


after a long courſe of labours, ſettled the public tranquility, 
he held the general Lateran council. He made many ex- 
cellent laws concerning the papal election, and particularl 


for ſuppreſſin 
He cultivated 


> all intrigue and compulſion in ſuch elections. 
| an infimate friendſhip with Thomas archbi- 


ſhop of Canterbury, and Bernard abbot of Clarivaux, when 
lving, and canonized them after their deaths. He alſo 


enrolled Edw 
Denmark, 


Vol. II 


rard king of England, and Canute king of 
among the ſaints; * after a ſeries of good and 


© laudable 
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© Jaudable actions, he finiſhed the courſe of his life and 
© on the firſt day of September, 1181. Alexander VII. vg 
* ſucceeded him in fame and the papal dignity, out of yy 
© reſpect to the memory of ſo illuſtrious a pontiff, his fell, 
© citizen, erected this monument.” 


opel 
aſpont, 
kewiſe 
The 1 
hich o. 


The monument of cardinal Cafanate, by La Gros, deſem 
notice. Here is alſo to be ſeen the monument of Joſegh { 
Arpino, a celebrated painter. 

The pavement of this church is of fine inlaid work, inte 
28 with ſome circular pieces of porphyry. Here, 2 

t. 


Peter's, are confeſſionals for different languages; and * 
proper inſcriptions over them, every one may know wWheret . 
apply to a father confeſſor who underſtands his languay oy g 
The roof is not arched, but flat, and very richly gilt. Th The, 
munificence of Innocent X. in embeliſhing this church h 5 
commemorated by his family arms, to be ſeen in ferer 1 mad 
places both in this and St. Peter's church. The particu.” ; 
munificence of Henry IV. of France to this chapter, and\ a 75 
procuring them the reſtoration of ſome conſiderable revenu "ods 
in his kingdom, of which they had been deprived, has a.....:+. 
been acknowledged by the canons by a bronze equeſtrian ne. 
tue of that monarch. It ſtands in the gallery built by Sixt * 
V. incloſed with iron paliſades, — it from indigiſi ao 
ties with which the commonality had threatened it more tha T += 
once, when the ſee of Rome has been on ill terms with og, 2 
court of France. The model was the work of Nic. Cordeſ o n 
a native of Lorrain; and on the pedeſtal is the following is a anc 
ſcription : bmethi! 
Paulo V. Pont. Max. Henrico IV. Francorum & Nava , o 
rorum Regi Chriſtianiſſimo, Pietate alteri Gladeves, varia B. 
preliorum Carolo Magno, amplificands Studio Religionis Sau urin 
Ludovico, generis propagatori, flatuam hanc eneam Sgcraſn ¶Mcient 
Lateranneſis Baſilice Capitulum & Canonici grati animi mu we 
mentum collocamdum curdrunt, Carols de Neufville Regis Ou eat co 
tore. Anns MDCVIII. ſuelf, 

N a | | ou! 
To his moſt Chriſtian majeſty Henry IV. king of France b 10 
and Navarre,” who ſeems another Clovis for his pict!, WiWotibly 
Charlemagne for his victories, a St. Lewis for his religo und 
© zeal, and in being the ornament of his family, this br auf 
© ſtatue was par” hn as a monument of their gratitude, teen 
© the chapter and canons of the moſt holy Lateran chure ut non 


I 
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iu the pontificate of Paul V. Charles de Neufville bein 
emballador from that prince, and in the year of our Lor 


1608. 


A full deſcription of this church, containing 4 great many 
pprer-plates, was publiſhed at Rome 1657: Cardinal Ceſar 
aſponi, who died in 1675, and lies in this church, has 
kewiſe given an account of its antiquities, 

The veſtry leads to the gallery or cloiſters of the convent, 
hich on the fide towards the inward court has an elegant 
jety of ſmall white marble pillars. At one end of it is an 
tar, ornamented with antique moſaic pillars. Here 1s alſo 
multitude of fictitious reliques, which are not worth de- 
ribing. | 
The moſt valuable curioſity here is the coffin of Helena, 
other to Conſtantine the Great, made of a ſingle piece of 
mphyry, with large baſ5-reliefs, repreſenting horſemen, and 
eral other figures. This is even larger than the ſuppoſed 
ine of Bacchus in St. Conſtantia's church, but is damaged 
ſeveral places. It was dug up under a tower called Torre 
znattara, in the Via Labicana, about three miles from 
ome, and was brought hither by pope Anaſtaſius, with an 
tention of being himſelf laid in it; but his holineſs was 
appointed, and it has remained empty ever ſince. 


le flercorariæ, or exploratoria, which, for what reaſon I 
ow not, are placed in this gallery. They are two in num- 
r, and betwixt them is a chair of white marble, elevated 
Imething above them; both are of porphyry, or rather of 
ed gyptian ſtone, neither ſo beautiful or 4: as porphyry. 
ne of them has a round arm, but that of the other is broken 


urin, that they are only the common chairs uſed by the 
cient Romans, in which a hole had been made, and lined 
ith wo2d, as more proper for the purpoſe, by reaſon of the 
feat coldneſs of the marble. But when I came to view them 
ylelf, they did not ſeem at all adapted for that end; neither 
buld they ſerve for cloſe-ſtools, the round aperture being 
7 of a ſufficient largeneſs, and alſd incommodiouſly placed. 
oily they were uſed in bagnio's, and fires might have been 
ut under them for fumigation; which conjecture however 
d plauſibly combatted by Mareſius. During my travels in 
erent countries I have met with ſeveral antique chairs ; 
ut none in the leaſt reſembling theſe, That formerly the 


O 2 popes, 


I now come to deſcribe the famous chairs or ſtools, called 


it, Before I had ſeen them, Abbe Bencini aſſured me at 
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popes, at their taking poſſeſſion of the Lateran, were plac 
on one of theſe ſtools, or chairs, is what the popiſh wr 
cannot deny; and Mabillon makes it an act of hui 
perfectly agreeable to the words which were ſung at this cen 
mony : Suſcitat de 8 egenum & de ſtercore erigit pu 
rem, ut ſed:at cum Principibus & ſolium gloriæ tentat. 
© raiſes the needy from the duſt, and the poor from the dun 
© hill, that he may ſit with princes, and poſſeſs a throne 
glory.“ Hence this chair came to be called /ella ſtercorni 
This opinion is ſupported by Bellarmine and Chimentel 
which laſt has the effrontery flatly to, deny that there is a 
aperture or hole in the ſeat. | 

Story of the The indecent examination of the pope's ſex, about which 

1 "nk ſome have indulged their merry vein, may, I preſume, h 

Pope's ſex Jultly exploded as fabulous ; but it is not a proteſtant fable 

derived from Roman-catholic writers rag firſt ſet it on foot, and fr 

the Roman- quently introduced it in their ſatires on the Roman pontif 


catholics . e - 
themſelves, Witneſs the following lines of Jarius Pannonius on Paul ll, 
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hon of 


Pontificis Pauli teſtes ne Roma reguiras. 
Filia quam genuit, fot docet eſſe marem. 
Sanctum non poſſum, Patrem te dicere poſſum 
Cum video natam, Paule ſecunde, tuam. 


Jo ſearch for the marks of Paul's virility is needleſs; 
does nota daughter he begot prove his manhood ? It is tu 
© when I ſee thy daughter, I can allow thee to be a father; 
but really, Paul, I cannot call thee holy father.“ 


Theſe of Marcelli on Innocent VIII. of the Cibo family, 
are of the ſame tenor: 


Quid queris teſtes, ſit mas an fæmina Cibs ? 
efpice natorum, pignora certa, gregem. 


© Why all this form to examine whether Cibo be a mal 
© or female? His multitude of children evidently decide the 
point.“ 


Story of pope The whole hiſtory or fable of pope Joan paſſed current 
Jean. before ever Luther was born, as is undeniable from the af 
cient manuſcripts of Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius and Martin 
Polonus. The teſtimony of the latter I alſo found in an old 
book in the Utrecht library, and alſo in another former 


. belonging 


onging to the abbey of St. Bavo at Ghent, and now in 
city library at Haerlem, as his own words annexed there 
| where he ſays, that he fairly and exactly tranſcribed 
« chronicle from the Florentine library. With this author 
wiſe agree Bocacius de illuſtribus mulieribus, printed at Ulm 
-0, and Pergomatis de claris mulieribus, printed at Florence 
07; that it is no wonder to ſee it maintained by Pro- 
Wants, as Mareſius, Salmafius, Miſſon, Spanheim, I En- 
t, des Vignoles, and Leyſer, though it be oppoſed by 
ondel, Bayle, and others of the ſame communion *. 


ficence ; but his ſucceſſors never liked it fo well as to make 
their conſtant reſidence. In the year 1693 Innocent XII. 
inverted it into an hoſpital for poor women, and its preſent 
dowment is at leaſt thirty thouſand ſcudi or __ 

| efore 


* Marianus Scotus, the celebrated Benedictine menk, was the firſt 
bo is known to have publiſhed this ſtory, to embelliſh his Chron. ab orbe 
wito ad a. Chr. 1082. This was a bold ſtroke, however it was adopt- 
by ſeveral others, before there was the leaſt proſpect of the reformation, 
hole names may be ſeen in Hottinger's Hiſt. Eccleſ. and Spanheim. God- 
5 Tentzel, in 1722, printed that rare piece, which Schurzfleiſch is ſaid 
have cut out of a book in the Vatican library; adding to it a remarka- 
e letter of Olearius, containing a lift of the manuſcripts and printed 


piece runs thus: Hiftoria Romana ab V. C. uſque ad tempus Conflan- 
u Magni Imper. item deſcriptio templorum LXXXVI. Rome exiftentium 
mdulgentiarum : opuſculum ob infigne de Joanna Papiſſa teſtimonium 
mmpere eftumandum, poſt CCXXIH annorum decurfium, editum e muſes 
i Tentxelii eccigiaſtæ Arnſtadienſis. Arnſt. 1922. The hiſtory 
of Rome, from its foundation to Conſtantine the Great; likewiſe an 
account of the eighty-ſix churches at Rome, and of the indulgences; a 
piece highly to be valued for the remarkable proof of the 3 pope 
Joan contained in it, which lay in obſcurity for two hundred and 
twenty-three years, now firſt publiſhed from the original in the poſſeſ- 
hon of the reverend Mr. Godfrey Tentzell of Arnſtadt, &c.* The 
Wage concerning the importance of the MS. that Schurzfleiſch purloined, 
5 follows in p. 77. Tem habetur in ſerie Pontificum Romanorum, quad 
raures Anglicus poft Leonom ſedit annis II, menſibus V, diebus IIII, va- 
uit ſedes menſe uno. Ut adjeritur femina fuit, & juvenili habitu ab 
fo ſuo dthenis ducta in diverfis ſcientiis tantum perfecit, ut Rome tan- 
n legeret triennium, & qnagn9s magiſtros diſcipulos haberet, nec aliquis 
par ibidem inventretur : magne itaque ſcientiæ & opinionis exiſtens in 
ram contorditer eligitur : ſed in papatu per familiarem impragnatur 
run tempus parts ignorans de ſantto Petro in Lateranum tendens angu- 
aa peperit inter coliſeum & ſanctum Clementem, & ibidem, ut dicitur, 
ua fuit, Hanc diam quando papa obliquit dicitur a pleriſque, quad 
O 3 propter 


jt 


tories where mention is made of this female pope, &c. The title of 


Near.this church pope Sixtus V. cauſed an old decayed pa- The Lateran 
eto be entirely rebuilt, and with ſuitable ſplendor and mag- Palace. 
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ſeen in Leopolds Theatrum Machinarum, plate 52, 


tf 


Obeliſk be- Before the church is a beautiful fountain, and the large he 
” obeliſk in all Rome, being, excluſive of the pedeſtal and in lex1 
iron croſs on the top, a hundred and twelve feet in hehe 
and two of the ſides ten feet and a half, and the other t 
eight feet in breadth near the baſe. At firſt it conſiſted d 
a ſingle piece of Egyptian marble, or red granate, and {ogy 
in the Circus Maximus; but amidit the ſubſequent wars any p- 
commotions, was broken into three pieces, where it lay ti | 
the year 1588, when Sixtus V. gave directions to his arch 
tect Fontana“ to remove it hither and ſet it up again. . Cor 
Egyptian hieroglyphics on it have aftorded the lcarned a btain 
field for exerciſing their ſkill, On one fide of the peda ecter, 
are theſe words: 
Fl. Conſtantinus Sedibus avulſum ſuis 
Maximus Aug. Per Nitum transferr Fl. 
Chriſtiane Fidet Alexandriam juſſit Cn 
Vinae:: & Afertor Ut novam Romam 0, 
Obel:ſcum Ab je tunc conditan 1 
ab Agyptio Repgge 9 decoraret 4 
Iinpuro voto Monuments. 
Soli delicatum Tre 
1 / 
Flavius Conſtantinus, the greateſt of emperors, and d 
© fender of the Chriſtian faith, cauſed this obeliſk, id « Th 
* trouſly conſecrated to the ſun by one of the kings of Ex which 
the or 
Propter deteflationem facti hoc fiat, nec ponitur in catalogo pontificun pn neglec 
ter mulierum ſexum quantum ad hanc difformitatem. In the papal i with t 
* cefſion it appears, that John, an Engliſhman, ſucceeded Leo, an tt oe 
© the pontificate two years, five months, and four days, when there v 
ta vacancy of a month in the papal chair. This pope is affirmed to tm labow 
been a woman, who being diſguiſed like a young man, was cartel to the 
© her gallant to Athens, and made ſuch a progreſs in all the ſciences, th 
+ ſhe publicly read lectures at Rome for three years, the greatelt maſt! 
being among her auditors; nor was there any equal to her for pa 
© and goons, bog that city. At length ſhe roſe to ſuch a pitch of N 8 
© tion, as to be unanimouſly choſen pope; but during her pontificate Sixt 
* unhappily conceived by her former gallant, and being ignorant of t 
c time of her delivery, as the was returning from St. Peter's to the Lat 
© ran ſhe fell in labour, and was delivered betwixt the Colliſeum and * 
£ Clement's church, where ſhe is ſaid to have expired, The pope's cue 
t of turning aſide when he paſſes this way is ſaid to be done to expreſs 15 
« deteſtation of this affair; neither is ſhe ſet down in the liſt of popes, © ui 
account of her ſex,” ; alt 
* The machine contrived by Fontana for raiſing this obeliſk 1s !0 © } 
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he removed from its place, and carried down the Nile to 


-xandria, to ſerve as an embelliſhment to the new 
Rome +, then built by him.” 


On the ſecond ſide : 


Conſtantinus Hic baptizatus 
Per Crucem Victor Crucis gloriam 
4. Silve/tro propagavit. 


© Conſtantine, in acknowledgment of his ſignal victory 
obtained by the croſs, was baprized on this ſpot by St. Stl- 
reſter, and greatly promoted the glory of the croſs.” 


On the third fide : 

Fl, Conflantinus Aug. mirandæ vaſtitatis 
Conftantint ax 6 F. Per Mare Tiberimgue 
Obeliſcum a Patre Magnis molibus 

Loco ſuo motum Romam convectum 
diugue Alexandrie in Circo Max. 
jacentem ponendum 

Trecentorum remigum S. P. Q. R. D. D. 

Impoſitum navi 


© The emperor Flavius Conſtantinus cauſed this obeliſk, 
which had been removed from its place to Alexandria, by 
the order of his father Conſtantine, and had lain there long 
neglected, to be put on board a galley of a prodigious ſize, 
with three hundred rowers, and by ſea and the river Tyber 
to be tranſported to Rome, where, with prodigious art and 
labour it was erected in the Circus Maximus, and dedicated 
tothe ſenate and people of Rome.” 


On the fourth fide : 


dixtus V. Pont. Max. Hunc in locum magno 
Obeliſcum hunc labore tranſtulit 
ſpecie eximid formeque priſtine 
temporum calamitate accurate reſtitutum 
2 Circa Max. Cruci invictiſſimæ 
um, humo limoque dicavit. | 
alle demerſum multa A.MDLAXXXTV THI. Pont. IV. 


Impenſa extraxit 


7 Probably Conſtantinople is here meant. 
O 4 Pope 4 i 


2.90 
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Pope Sixtus V. having, at a vaſt expence, cauſed 4; 
© beautiful obeliſk, which, by the calamity of the times, u 
© been broken, and lay deeply buried under the ruins af fh 
£ Circus Maximus, to be dug up and removed hither yg 
£ immenſe labour; and having reſtored it to its ancient 
© gure, with great exactneſs and ſkill, he conſecrated it | 
© the invincible croſs, in the year of Chriſt, 1588, and d 
© his pontificate the fourth.” 


— Theſe inſcriptions, it is plain, are of no older date th 
the time of Sixtus V. but the inſcription on the ancien 
pedeſtal, collected by Fontana, from the fragments of it, & 
ſerve to be tranſcribed, and run thus : 


Patris Opus manuſque ſuum tibi, Roma, dicavit 
Auguſtus toto Conſtantius orbe recepto; 

Et quod nulla tulit tellus nec viderat ætat, 
Condidit, ut claris exequet dona triumphis; 
Hoc decus ornatum, Genitor cognominis Urbis 
Eſſe volens Ceſar, Thebis de rupe revellit : 
Sed gravitr divum tangebat cura vebendi, 
uod null ingenio, niſugue manugue mover! 
Caucaſeam molem, diſcurrens Fama moneret : 
At Dominus Mundi Conmſtantius omnia fretus, 
Cedere virtuti, terris incedere juſſit, 

Haud partem exiguam montis pontogue tumenti 

Credidit, & placido vecta eft velocius Euro 
Littus ad Heſperium, populo mirante carinam; 
Interea Romam T aporo vaſlante Jyrannos 
Auguſti jacuit donum, fludiumgue locandi 
Non faſtu ſpreto; ſed quod non crederet ullus, 
Tantæ molis opus ſuperas conſurgere in auras; 
Nunc veluti rurſus rufis auulſa metallis 
Emicuit, pulſatque Polos hec gloria dudum, 
Auctori ſervata ſus, cum cæde Tyrauni, 
Redditur, atque aditu Rome virtute reperto, 
Victor ovans ubique locat ſublime Trophæuim, 
Principus, & munus condignis uſque triumphis. 
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* To thee, O Rome, Conſtantius Auguſtus, acknow- 
ledged the fovereign of the whole world, offers this adm. 
rable obeliſk, not paralelled in any part of it, that his g 
may equal his victories. His father intending it (or the 
embelithment of the city, to which he had given hi 1 

<> NAM 


Lay 


"a 


« 
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name, cauſed it to be taken down its native rock at < 115 
Thebes; but his greateſt concern was about the removal þ | 
| 


of this ſtupendous maſs, a work reported to be above all 
human {kill and force. But Conſtantius, the world's 4 
mighty ſovereign, knowing that courage and reſolution 4 
ſurmount all difficulties, began the arduous enterprize; 4 
commanded his huge fragment of a mountain to move 

ſome part of the way by land, which was afterwards, with 
infinite labour and art, embarked, and conveyed ſwifter 
than the wind, while the ſea foamed, under the incum- 
bent load, to the Heſperian ſhore ; all the people behold- 
ing, with amazement, the vaſt galley on which it had 1 
deen tranſported. But the Roman ſtate being at that time | S248 
harrafſed by the tyrant Taporus, this gift of the emperor 744 
lay a long time neglected, and the raiſing of it up was 

omitted ; not from contempt of ſuch a noble monument, 

but as a thing impracticable, till now, the ſavage tyrant 

being lain, as if again raiſed from the quarry, amidit the 
acclamations of the people, the glorious trophy rears its i! 
lofty head, and proclaims the Mufirious conqueror's glory, i 9 
2s being equal to many triumphs.” | | 


On the of the p:azza or ſquare, i the Lateran. hoſpital, a Lateran 

ry handſome and well-contrived building, where ſome hoſpital, 
undreds of patients, of both ſexes, are carefully attended, 

d commodiouſly lodged. On this piazza is alſo to be ſeen 

e ſcala ſanta, or the ſtairs ſaid to have been thoſe in Pon- 

us Pilate's houſe, which Chriſt frequently aſcended, before 

was led away to be crucified. This relique is pretended 
have been ſent from Jeruſalem by the devout Helena; yet 

lay, without being much regarded, in the old Lateran 

ace, till by order of Sixtus V. it was brought hither and 

ced in an edifice erected for it by Fontana. 

At the top of theſe ſtairs is the ſanctum ſanctorum, or a 

nal chapel, in which abundance of reliques, belonging to 

Ie Lateran palace, are depoſited. The moſt remarkable 

theſe is the un ax«2orowrer, Or the picture of Jeſus Chrilt, Picture of 
gun, as is pretended, by St. Luke, and finiſhed by an an- Chriſt by St. 
b from whence it is called ax:iporunre; i. e. © not made 4 ” 2 1 
with hands.” Any perſon ſcrupling to pay the required 22 11 
oration to this picture, cannot obtain a fight of it; nor are II 
men ever admitted beyond the iron grate where it is kept. 91 
lahomet, in his placing the women before the windows of | 
ndiſe, has ſhewn the ſame ſeverity towards a ſex, which is Injury to the | 

$34 reckoned *** | 


| 


ald be ſo pliable and ſmooth as it is here repreſented. 
be attitude of Herodias dancing, in another piece, by Pir- 
» Ligorio, appears to me extremely forced, if not unna- 
In this oratory are at preſent three pieces, by Ra- 
el, of the Peta or Virgin Mary, with a dead Chriſt. 


atines, uſually meet, whoſe chief office is to labour for the of Floren- 


meſtly expoſtulate with them; cauſe maſſes to be ſaid for factors at 
ay, and bury them in their church-yard. This ſocie JT 
called the 1 della miſericordia, and in their 
ocefſions, carry a black bag, with the head of John the 
aptiſt painted on it. In order to perſuade the objects of 
ir compaſſion the more effectually to repent, two of the 

ſt ſpeakers of the ſociety viſit them the night before they 

re executed; and the criminals are attended by the whole 

ternity to the place of execution, who walk before them. 

ence this ſarcaſm is thrown upon the Florentines at Rome, 

here they are but little beloved, namely, that it is bad luck 

have a Florentine go before or behind, or by one's fide ; 

uding to this cuſtom, their loquacity, and an unnatural 

ime, for which they are infamous beyond the reſt of the 

alians, Near the church I have been deſcribing is S. Gio- _ _ 

anni Battiſta de Fiorenti, a ſtrada Giulia. The high altar 1 
ands betwixt two fine monuments of the Falconieri, one of ara 

hom was a cardinal. On the left hand, at entring the Giulu, 
burch, are two other monuments of the biſhops Corſini and 

cciavoli, done by Algardi and Ferrata. I could not but 

imire the tomb of the marchioneſs Riccardi, over which 

ber buſto of white marble, with the following inſcription : 


Franciſce Caldarine Pecoræ 
March, Riccarde, 
Que præclaris Virum Gabrielem March. de Riccardi 
Pro Seren. Ferd. II. M. Haætr. Dute 
Apud Innoc. X. & Alex. VII. P. P. M. M. Oratorem - 
Romam ſequuta, 
dum religione, comitate, conſt. omnique virtute, 
. * probatiſſima | 
Per XI. annor. ſpatium urbis omnes ſibi conciliaret amores 
Hominibus ægquè ac Deo chara, 


Martalibus erepta «ft, ut ſuperis donaretur. 


© In 
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In this church a religious fraternity, conſiſting only of Flo- A fraternity 


tines which 
verſion of malefactors under ſentence of death. They attend male- 


em, and, in the evening after their execution, fetch them their execu- 
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In memory of Franciſca Caldarina Pecora, marchin 


Mau! 


© of Riccardi, who accompanying her huſband, the illug; pr men 
< ous Gabriel marquis de Riccardi, to Rome (where he F ned i 
© ſided as ambaſſador from Ferdinand II. t duke of T on th 
8 0 to their holineſs's pope — and Alexandz 
VII.) during the ſpace of eleven years endeared herſelf; 
© the whole city by her devotion, afability, and the unifon 
C 88 of every virtue, till this excellent lady, equal ; 
c * of — — bw; was taken away from mortal; li wy 
c the ſociety e bleſſed ſpirits above, who glory in ſu at this 
C — 1 K a 1 ge thir 
In the Sacchetti chapel is a braſs crucifix, deſioned H Here is 
Breſciano, and caſt by Paolo San-Quirico, ſurrounded wi Micha 
fine pieces of ſculpture in marble. Here is alſo a moſt ni. 
luable painting on a board, of Chriſt praying in the garden t. 182 
an agony, before his paſſion.  Colleg 
he church of the two martyrs, John and Paul, ha hed 7 
beautiful pavement, and ſome remarkable pillars of orie Ne, © 
granate, and one of oriental alabaſter, which ſtands near ri Poz: 
altar. Here are likewiſe ſome good pictures. pola pa 
8. Girolamo $, Girolamo della Carita is remarkable for its fine pfl tt 
della Carita- of feulpture ; articularly thoſe at the high altar, and in th ſpectal 
chapels of St. Filippo Neri and di Spada. The chamber een 
which St. Filippo Neri lived near thirty-three years, is cent 
verted into an oratory. St. Jerom, at the high altar, re 
ceiving the ſacrament juſt before his death, by Domenichind 
is accounted one of the beſt pieces in all Rome. 
8. Gregorio The church of St. Gregory the Great, on mount Cel Ys 
magno. Has a ſquare portico, with ſeveral monuments in it; part 75 
cularly that of Oberti Reparoli, a Genoeſe nobleman, and 4 
bronze baſſs-relievo of our Saviour entering Jeruſalem ridin 
upon an als. | 1 the 
= ON St. Andrew's church, under this, has already been (po: celotti 
of; the other chapel or church in this piazza, is that of ' ee 
Sylvia, mother of, St. Gregory. Her ſtatue in it is on” dec 
- Vis rancioſini, and the roof of it was painted by Guid ME 
ent. | « 
Oratory of In the oratory of Gregory the Great, is to be ſeen tl ode 
Gregory the marble table, at which that pope uſed every day to fe: ue for 
— twelve poor men, till once a thirtienth joined theſe guete che 
who, it is ſaid, was found to be an an g From that tin N 
he had always thirteen of the poor at his table, which 1 f i ſd the 


the number of poor prieſts, on whom the pope waits at f« 
A : 0 


Rk © M E 


Maundy Thurſday. The faint entertaining the twelve 
men with other pious actions of ogy the Great are 
nted in freſco. on the wall by Antonio V iviani d'Urbino z 
| on the marble table is this inſcription : 


Bis ſens hic Gregorius paſcebat egenos, 
Angelus & decimus tertius accubuit. 


Whilſt Gregory here was feeding twelve indigent men 
at this table, an angel nd to ſit down, and make 
le thirteenth.” | | 
Here is an exquiſite ſtatue of Gregory the Great, n 
Michael 1 and after his Fo? 4 hniſhed by _=_ 
plunl, , | | | | 

St. Tenatius's church. which belongs to the Jeſuits, and 
Collegium Romanum, has a grand front, with a very lofty 
hed roof, and is by many accounted the fineft church in 
me, excepting St. Peter's. The paintings of father An- 
a Pozzi the Jeſuit are noble ornaments to it, and the 
pola painted by him on canvaſs makes the roof appear 
tually to riſe into a ſpacious dome. That ſpot on which 
ſpectator muſt ſtand to view this wonderful piece of per- 
Hive may be known by this diſtich on the middle of the 


Yement ; 


In medio virtxs ſua fic miracula pandit, 
Ars melius medium fic tenet illa ſuum. 


© The charms of virtue in the golden mean 
Are plac'd like thoſe of art which here are ſeen' . 


In the chapel of St. Ludovici Gonzaga, on which the 
ucelotti family is ſaid to have expended forty thouſand 
n or crowns, are ſome admirable twiſted pillars of verde 
bio, decorated with feſtoons of gilt braſs. The white 


This alludes to that maxim in Bthics, wiz. Virtus confiſtit in medio, 
dio the ſpot in the center of the church, where this piece of 8 
Ito the greateſt advantage. This and ſome other inſeriptions in this 
© ue ſomething obſcure, which is ſometimes owing to errors of the 
as the author ſeldom makes any obſervations on, and never tranſ- 
wy of the inſcriptions ; but the reviſer of theſe ſheets has given the 
ations, motto's, and inſcriptions in Latin, Italian, French, &c. in- 
peried through this work, in Englith, 


marble 
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Admirable marble ſtatue of this ſaint reclining on the altar, as in 


ſtatue, 
Monument 


of Gregory 
XV, 


R O M E. 


ecſtaſy, is a maſter- piece, by Le Gros. The marble mom. 
ment of Gregory XV. to be ſeen here, is not at all inf; 
to that in St. Peter's church. The deſign is Bottanni's, Ty 
pe's ſtatue was done by Le Gros; and the ornament , 
gilt braſs, that ſupport the canopy under which the pope { 
are by Vinacci. The ſhrine where the pope's body is dt 
ſited is a ſingle piece of verde antico, and under it is plc: 


ſmall porphyry coffin, in which lies cardinal Ludovici, » 


family. 


. phew to that pope. 

The high altar of this church is painted in perſpective h dete, 
the inimitable Pozzo; and it is now pretty well furniſh, bone ( 
with pieces by the beſt hands, of which it was very bare i oſe ule 
the laſt century, when it was but newly built. und fto 
The church of St. Laurence without the walls ſtand; Lor 
the road to Tivoli. Under the great altar in this church li ple of 
the body of the famous martyr St. Laurence, in a ſhrin: ARK arly' 
oriental granate. Pope Pelagius having tranſlated the rem 
of the proto-martyr St. Stephen from Conſtantinople to be he 
placed him in the fame repoſitory, whoſe company was ſoc ed he! 
ceptable to St. Laurence, that he not only very readily mal 
room for the new-comer, but miraculouſly offered him thi P, 
right-hand, by way of compliment, On each fide of th 
church is an old pulpit, inlaid with ſtones of ſeveral coloun H 
a great deal of the like work is alſo to be ſeen in differen 
parts of the church. Here are forty-ſix fine pillars, ſome d 4 

ranate, and others of Greek marble, which formerly bt 40 
onged to a temple of Mars. The marble baldacchins, or a « 
nopy of the high altar, is ſupported by four porphyry pill c 
and the altar itſelf has lately been embelliſhed with addition A 
ſculpture. Behind this altar are two old marble coffins, « 10 
one of which are repreſented birds, fruits, &c. On the fig 
hand of the high altar is a curious monument of J Thi; , 
Rondinini, and on a tomb-ſtone to the left of the altar is nin writ 
inſcription : Tra 
| This 

Nobili Anne Malleviller Lotharinge, que filium 70. oy both, 
tlajam Scotum uti nabilitate ita eruditione clariſſunum ſecuta 3 1n « 
mam pie vixit, & obiit oftogenaria, atque hic ſcpulta a een 
Sal. MDCXXIL die Vl. Idus Martias. Quijquis legis pi. mo 
eli apprecare. | th Goth 

14 ) have f 
b of the « 


' let, &c. 
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jn memory of lady Anne Malleviller, born of noble pa- 

— in Lorrain, OT of John Barclay *, a native of 

Scotland, whoſe great learning added to the dignity of his 

family. She accompanied her ſon to Rome, where, after 

a life of exemplary piety, ſhe died in the eightieth year of 

her age, and was buried here on the roth of March, 1628. 

Reader, pray for the reſt of her ſoul,” | 


From this church a pair of ſtairs leads down into the Ro- Catacombs. 
in catacombs +, which have been particularly deſcribed in 

e note, to whom I refer the reader. In the veſtry is ſhewn A ftone uſed 
ſtone (which is an oriental agate) pretended to be one of 3 74 
oſe uſed in ſtoning St. Stephen; ſurely they might have — 
und ſtones of leſs value for that purpoſe. SA 

8. Lorenzo in Lucina, which is built on the ſpot where a 8. Lorenzo 
mple of Juno formerly ſtood, has ſome, fine paintings, par- in Lucha, 
Jarlya piece of the crucifixion at the high altar. The ce- 

brated French painter, Nicholas Pouffin, who died at Rome Pouſſin the 
the year 1675, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, lies —_ 4 
ied here, with the following inſcription by Bellorius : 


Parce piis lacrymis, vivit Puſſinus in Urna, 
Viuere qui dederat, neſcius ipſe mori. 

Hic tamen ipſe ſilet; fi vis audire loquentem, 
Mirum eſt, in tabulis vivit & eloguitur. 


© Forbear thy friendly tears, Poſſin ftill lives 
© Within this urn; for ſure he cannot die 
© Who on the breathleſs canvaſs life beſtow'd. 
' ©*Tis true, he's ſilent here; yet ſtill he breathes 
© In his immortal works, and charms the foul p 
With the ſoft pencil's ſilent eloquence.” 


This gentleman is well known in the learned world by his elegant 
Im writings, viz. Eupbormio, Icon Auimorum, Argenis, and fome 
umcal pieces. He died at Rome in the year 1621, and is buried in St. 
kuino's church. 

This was an appellation common to ſubterraneous vaults and caves, 
ch both heathens and Chriſtians made uſe of for the interment of their 
4. In the times of the heathen perſecutions, the Chriſtians made uſe 
m as retreats, where they could with ſome ſafety perform their reli- 
Ws worſhip. Theſe eatacombs furniſh an inexhauſtible fund of reliques ; 
vorſhip of which, Mabillon, under the name of Euſebius, in Ep. ad 
 Gallum, and Joh. Bapt. Thiers de la plus ſolide de toutes les demo- 
have ſeverely cenſured. Whatever is remarkable in theſe recepta- 


4 dead has been deſcribed by Franc. Maria Torrigi, Miſton, 
a 2 XC 3 
The 


— _ — — — 
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The church of Luigi d Franceſi, or St. Louis of Frage 
has a very ſtately portal, and a t number of yaluj 
paintings; eſpecially ſome pieces by Guido Rheni, and D. 
menichino. In the ſecond chapel, on the right-hand, i; 0 
aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, over the great altar, 
Franceſco Baſſano. Among ſeveral other natives of Pran 
buried here, are the cardinal d'Oſſat, and Henricus de 
Grange, marquis d' Arquian, the father of Maria Cafin; 

of queen of Poland, who died in the year 1707. 
S. Luca in S. Luca in S. Martina, on the campo Vaccino, was hy; 
8. Martina. from a very beautiful deſign of Piotro di Cortona. A tt 
le of Mars is ſaid to have ſtood here, and the body of 
artina was alſo found on this ſpot. The famous pid; 
of St. Luke painting the Virgin Mary, a piece of Raphad 
ſtands at the high altar, which is of white marble, and « 
quiſite workmanſhip ; Menghino's ſtatue of St. Mart 

aſleep on the altar is no ſmall ornament to it. 
The firſt chapel on the right-hand is a maſter-piece 
Lazaro Baldi. Here is another picture by the ſame han 
_ repreſenting the martyrdom of St. Lazarus, who is ſaidt 
have been of the painter's profeſſion, as well as his name 


ſake. Baldi is alſo buried in this chapel, with the folloy 

ing epitaph : .. ; 
In laboribus & vigiliis 

A juventute mea uſque ad ſenectutem 
ſemper vixi, 


Nunc morior, & exſpefto uin 
Donec veniat immutatio mea. Qed 00 


Domine 
Dum veneris 
Noli me condemnare. 


Baldi's epi- * My life from youth to old age has been ſpent in cont 
taph. © nual labours and watchings. Now being dead, I patient 
© ly wait till my change come. Lord, when thou comi 
© again, I pray thee condemn me not.” 


Lower down are theſe words : 


Qui Lazarum reſuſcitaſti 
a monumento fatidum, 
reſuſcita me, 
Et jube me venire ad te, 
Dt in æternum benedicam te. 


for the 
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« Thou, who didſt raiſe Lazarus, when putrified, from 
the grave, raiſe me from corruption, and receive me into 

the manſions of bliſs, where I may for ever praiſe thee.” 


According to Priſcian, it ſhould be benedicam tibi; but 
e pureſt Latin is not always found on monuments. 

From the church is a deicent by a pair of ſtairs into a 
ut, where is to be ſeen the following inſcription near 


entrance 


Sic premia ſervas V. efpaſiane dire 
Premiatus es morte Gaudenti letare 
Civitas ubi glorie tue autori 
Promiſit iſte dat Kriftus omnia tibi 
Qui aliam paravit theatrum in celo. 


dome literati, who had rather venture on the wildeſt con- 
cures than own their ignorance, have given this inter- 
tation of it: That Gaudentius was an architect em- 
ployed by the emperor Veſpaſian to build a theatre, who 
promiſed to beſtow a city on him as a reward ; but when 
the work was compleated, they tell us that Gaudentius 
was informed againſt as a Chriſtian, and immediately ex- 
ecuted.” To give this the more plauſible appearance, by 
tc emperor Veſpaſian they do not mean Flavius or Titus, 
t the bloody Domitian. This interpretation neither aſ- 
rtains the import of the words, nor rectiſies the wretched 
nſtruftion and orthography. I think it might be con- 
cted thus, and more agreeable to ſyntax, &c. Sic præ- 
ua ſervas, Veſpaſiane dire ? ubi civitas quam promiſiſti? glo- 
ie tuæ auctori, ſcilicet Architecto, premiatus es morte © O 
audenti, lætare. Promiſit quidem iſie Imperator : at Chriſtus 
a tis dat, qui aliud paravit theatrum in cœlo. Quod 
[tur Imperator non prefiitit, excellentiùs largietur Chriſtus. 
Are theſe thy reward, cruel Veſpaſian ? Is death the re- 
compence thou beſtoweſt on the architect, the author of 
thy glory? Gaudentius rejoice ! That emperor indeed 
promiſed thee great things, but Chriſt, who has prepared 
for thee a manſion in heaven, will give thee greater; and 
therefore what the. emperor did not perform, Chriſt will 
abundantly make up to thee.” . ö 
Oppoſite to this inſcription is a monument to the memory Subterrane- 1 

It Peter Beretini, a nobleman of Cortona, who was both ous chapels,, 0 
painter and architet, Beſides ſeveral charitable bene- 3H 

Vox. II. P factions, 1 
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factions, he conſtituted this church his heir. In one «f 1, 
ſubterraneous chapels are fourteen fine marble pillars, ſom 
of which were found in the ruins. of the ancient temple , 
Mars. The alabaſter baſſo-relievo at the altar, repreſen; 
the Trinity, is the work of Alexander Albani. Near f. 
wall are four white marble ſtatues of the. faints Theodor, 
Dorothea, Euphemia, and Sabina. In the great chan 
contiguous to. this laſt, are ſome fine pieces of ſculptun 
and ſome purple pillars, ſtreaked with white, of breggialy 
orientale. The jaſper ſhrine of St. Martina under the alu 
is of a deep red. The aborzo, or tabernacle, on the alte 
has two excellent baſſs-rehevs's of oriental: alabaſter, by Ca. 

| mo Fancelli, and on one fide a. piece of amethyſt a ſpan 
long, and fdur inches broad. In another chapel on the 
right, is an old Grecian picture of the. Virgin Mary, very 
much damaged. Under the altar is an urn, or ſarcephagy, 
of fine black and white Sicilian. alabaſter. 

Academy of This church being dedicated to. St. Luke, was, I ſuppols 

Painters. what induced the painters to build their academy, where they 
meet weekly, adjoining to it. This is a place which fo. 
reigners ſhould: by no means omit. ſeeing. In the firſt room 
are ſeveral good pieces of ſculpture, ſome-in pietra cotta, or 
a fine ſort of burnt clay. Among the pictures in the other 
rooms, the principal are a: carton, by the Marcheſe Px 
trici, of the maſſacre of the innocents; a woman with z 
dove on her hand in miniature, by. Roſalba, valued at: 
hundred piſtoles; St. Jerom, by Carlo Maratti, and 8. 
Magdalen, by Peruginii On the wall hung the rules or 
laws of the academy; by one of which it: is. ordered, that 
no member be admitted who is under thirty years of age, 
It the upper apartment, or the ſchool, are the pictures of 
celebrated painters; here is alſo a ſtatue of Venus, in an at- 
titude very much like that of the Venus. de. Medicis, but with 
the golden apple in her hand. Here is likewiſe. ſhewn Ra- 
phael d' Urbino's ſkull, with: the ſame verſes under it as are 
on his monument at the Rotonda, 

St. Mark's In St. Mark's church is to be ſeen an old papal chair 

_— which is not at all like thoſe chairs ſhewn. in the Lateran, 

pat nan. Ihe ſculpture on cardinal Vidmann's: monument is by Col 
mo Fancelli ; and the fine.- tomb of cardinal Bragadino, 
where the /arcophagus is made. of a ſingle piece of touch- 
ſtone, is the work of Raggi. Here. are two other monu- 
ments worth obſerving, namely, thoſe. of cardinal de From 
| an 
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K 
1 of Franciſco Erizzo, a young Venetian, who died at 
dome in the year 1700. rages by | 
8. Maria degl' Angeli alle terme Diocleziane takes up a 


vhich were of ſuch an extent, that, according to Olympi- 
dor, three thoufand two hundred perſons; might bathe 
temſelves there at the ſame time without ſeeing each other. 
Theſe baths, with all their ſtupendious ornaments, were 
nilhed᷑ in ſeven years; forty tbouland Chriſtian ſlaves being 


mployed in this work as labourers. Some of the remains 


oht pillars of very extraordinary dimenſions, yet made of 
m_ ſingle Blocks of drienitat granate z — men can 
carce fathom them, and their height ſeems to be about four- 
d- twenty feet, They are not exactly alike, either in 
hickneſs or height ; and as to the laſt circumſtance, the 
ongeſt are now placed deeper in the earth, that the ſeveral 
wrchitrayes may correſpond, which ſymetry was doubtleſs 
onſulted in Diocleſian's time; and it is not improbable 
hat theſe pillars were brought from other buildings of dif- 
rent kinds for the additional ornament and magnificence 
ff theſe baths. 1 

Beſides a multitude, of vaſt columns which have been re- 
oved from Hence and uſed in other edifices, eight other 
jillars have been interſperſed in thoſe parts of the church, 
which are not yet repaired. The front of this church con- 
its of the remains of the ancient baths, and ſome of the 
ack part towards the altar is an elegant modern buildin 

n the form of a Greek croſs, deſigned by Michael Angelo, 
he.ornaments of this church are continually increaſing; 
me of the beſt originals in St. Peter's, after their place is 
blled by, an imitation in moſaic-work, being brought here: 
mong many others, here is the original piece of the death 
if Sapphira, an exact moſaic copy occupying its place in St. 
Peter's church, The high altar, and the wall adjoining, 
ogether with the baluſtrade, are of fine red and white mar- 
ble, In ſome parts of the church are admirable perſpective 
pieces on canvas, to ſupply the deficiency of the number of 
pillars and altars. Pope Pius IV. lies here in a ſtately 
umb, but the epitaph is nothing extraordinary. On that 
| Coſenza are the following lines : 


J 


2 Corpus 


211 


S. Maria 


art of the ground on which Diocleſian built his baths; degl' Angeli 


alle terme 


Diocleziane. 


f theſe vaſt ſtructures are to be ſeen in this church, viz. - 
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91 Corpus humo tegitur, 


Fama per ora volat, 
Spiritus aſtra tenet. 


His body lies in the earth, his fame flies through the 
© world, his foul foars above the ſtars.” 


On Salvator Roſa, the celebrated Neapolitan painter 
monument is this inſcription: 


Salvator Ro- D. O. M. 
2 Salvatorem Roſam, Neapolitanum, 
Piftorum ſui temporis 
Null: ſecundum, 


Pottarum omnium temporum 
Principibus parem, 
Auguſtus filius 
Hic merens compoſuit. 
| Sexagenario minor obiit 
Anno ſalutis MDCL XXII. 
Idibus Martii. 


To God the greateſt and beſt of Beings. 


© Salvator Roſa, a native of Naples, inferior to no painter 

© of his age, and equal to the beſt poets of all ages, was Wi facrec 
© depoſited here by his afflicted fon Auguſtus. He died in of hi 

© the fifty-ninth year of his age, on the 15th day of March, ut, 
1673. by cal ſe 
revere 
Oppoſite to this is a fine monument, in memory of Carlo in his 
Maratti, with a large porphyry urn, in which his bowels Wi "able 
are depoſited. - The inſcription. is as follows, and ſhews rable 
that great geniuſes are not always ſufficiently guarded againſ de de 
the yanity of ſeli-love : | gels, 
r lelf, | 
This 
Roman 
IS pai 
D. C. Mich 
e ele 


e Wer 


| Camerani natus, 
Rome inſtitutus, & in Capitolinis ædibus 
Apoſtolico adſtante ſenatu 
Clementis AI. P. M. 
Bonarum artium reſtitutoris 
Munificentid 
__  Creatus Eques, 
Ut fuam in Virginem pietatem 
Ab 725 natali ſolo cum vita * 
c innumeris expreſſam tabulis, 
- Que glorioſum ei cognomentum 
Compararunt, 
Mortali quoque ſarcind depoſitd 
confirmaret, 
In hoc templo eidem Angelorum Regine ſacro 
Monumentum fibi vivens poſuit 
Anna MDCCIV. 


© To God the greateſt and beſt of Beings. 

Carlo Maratti, a painter, born at Camerino, near the 
ſacred houſe of Loretto, educated at Rome, and by favour 
of his holineſs pope Clement XI. the reſtorer of the fine 
arts, created a knight at the Capitol ; the whole apoſtoli- 
cal ſenate aſſiſting at the ceremony, in confirmation of the 
reverential regard to the Virgin Ka: which he imbibed 
in his infancy from his native ſoil, expreſſed by innume- 
table pieces of painting that procured him a very honou- 
table ſurname,“ and confirmed by cauſing his remains to 
be depoſited in this church, ſacred to the queen of an- 
gels, has in his life-time erected this monument to him- 
ſelf, in the year 1704. | . 


This monument is ſaid to have coſt ſixteen hundred 
koman ſcudi, or crowns. Carlo Maratti was famous for 
is painting, and for having a very beautiful 1 5 
Much gave occaſion to Paſquin to animadvert on Clement 


e went more for the ſake of his daughter than of the 


* Maratti from Maria, I ſuppoſe. 


R O M E. 
| D. O. M. | | | Carlo Ma» 
Carolus Maratti Piftor ratti's epi- 
Non procul a Lauretana domo * 
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e eleventh's frequent viſits to this artiſt, obſerving that 
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lite, 


8. Maria 
dell. Anima, 


Pope Adri- 


paintings. This pope is farther charged with being too l. 
timate with his ſiſter-in-law. 


R O M E. 


On the payement of this church Clement XI. caused: 
meridian line of black marble within a white border to h 
drawn, with the ſigns of the Zodiac, &c. which was ent. 
cuted under che direction of Bianchini; the ray of the (uy, 
when it comes to the meridian, falls on it through a (ny 
hole in a window. 


This church belongs to the Carthuſians, who have a fn, 


ſpacious convent adjoining to it. A 

8. Maria dell' Anima, with the hoſpital near it, belong threat 
to the Germans, where a great number of perſons of thy ſhuts 
nation are buried, Here is a ſuperb monument erected u Chrif 
the memory of pope Adrian V. with the following inſci long | 


tion ; 


Hadriano VI, Pont. Max, ex Trajecto igſgni infer Germ Url 
ui dum rerum humanarum maxime averſatur ſplendoren, 
Ultro a Proceribus ob incamparabilem ſacrar. diſciplin. ſcientian 
Ac prope di uinam n animi moderationem, 
Carolo V. Caf. Aug. Precepter, Eccleſ. Dertuſenſi Artiſtes, 
Sacri Senatits Patribus College, Hiſpaniarum Regnis Preſe, 
„ denique Gbri/t. diuinitus Pantif. abſens adſcitus, 
1x ann. LY. Men. VI. D. XI. 
Deceffit XVIII. XL. Oct. an. a partu Virg. MDXXIII. Pont. ſui am | 
Wilhelmus Enctenvoirt illlus benignitate & auſpiciis 7. T.. 
Et Pauli Preſb. Card. Dertuſen. faciendum cur. 
Pro dolor ! quantum refert in que tempora 


Vel Optimi cujuſque virtus incidat. 


© In memory of pope Adrian VI. born at Utrecht, af 
< mous city in Lower Germany, who, though averſe ts a 
© human ſplendor and greatneſs, was, for his incomparabl 
Knowledge, his purity, and almoſt divine moderatio 
< made preceptor to the emperor Charles V. biſhop of Det 
© tuſe, cardinal and governor of the 'Spaniſh dominions in ti 
low countries, and laſtly, in his abſence, he was raiſed to th 
< papal dignity. He lived fixty-three years, fix months, 2 
< thirteen days, and died on the 14th day of Septembe 
© 1523, and in the ſecond year of his pontificate, &c. 


myſter t 
ü Adrian VI. there is reaſon to believe, was a bas vo prieſte( 
an's caarac- thy man in other reſpects, but had a ſtrange averfon choſen 


. 
Wer. 
* 


polite literature and the fine arts, as painting, 1 


% 
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This we imagine did not endear him to the Ttalians ; 
cordingly he was la ed by Sannazarius, Pierius Va- 
rianus, and others. By the former are theſe lines: 


Claſſe viriſque potens, domitoque Oriente ſuperbus 
arbarus in Latias dux quatit arma domos ; 
In Vaticano noſter latet, hunc tamen alto. 


Chrifte, vides cœlo, (Prob dolor ! ) & pateris, 


A fierce barbarian, elate with the conqueſt of the eaſt, 
threatens Italy with fleets and armies, whilſt our barbarian 
ſhuts himſelf up in the Vatican: Thou beholdeſt him, O 
Chriſt, from thy celeſtial glory, and ſuffereſt him to pro- 
long his inglorious reign | 


In this church are alſo buried the cardinals Sluſius and 

drew of Auſtria, Charles Frederick, duke of Cleve, 
ickenyoirt a Fleming, the only cardinal made by Adrian 

VI. and Luke Holſtein, 

The periſtylium, or portico, before the entrance of this 

wrch has been well imitated at London, in that of the new 

urch in the Strand, as that of the Rotonda, is in the 

eautiful portico of St. Martin's church, in the ſame city. 

The church of 8. Maria Ara Cceli ftands on an emi- S. Maria 
pence near the capitol ; the aſcent to it is by a hundred and 47a Cl. 
venty white marble ſteps, all about twenty feet in breadth 
and of one piece ; theſe ſteps are ſaid to have been brought 

from the ancient temple of Quirinus. On the left hand of 

the aclivity is the tomb of Terence the dramatic poet, brought 

nither from his garden in the Via Appia. This church is 

my by the appellation of ara celi, or altar of hea- 

en, from the altar ſuppoſed to have been built by the em- 

peror Auguſtus to the firſt-born ſon of God, in the temple 

of Jupiter Feretrius, to which he is ſaid to have been 
prompted, both by the oracle of Delphos, declaring, that a 
wew-born Hebrew boy had filenced him for ever, and by 

he prophecies in the books of the Sibyls. Theſe ſuppoſi- 

dong, however, have been over and over proved to be ground- 

&& fables ; for, is it not ridiculous to imagine that greater 

and more explicit revelations of the incarnation and other 
myſteries of Chriſtianity, ſhould be made to thoſe old pagan 
Meſteſſes, than to Iſaiah, or any other prophet among God's 

Choſen people, who were divinely inſpired. In the fourth pious frauds 


ind the following centuries, ſome Chriſtians, with more of ſome | 
* ; . P 4 | zeal Chiſtians, b 


7 
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zeal than prudence, thought there was no harm in mal ie m 
uſe of pious frauds, and combatting the heathens at the jptio! 
own weapons, which otherwiſe were accounted weak yy 
frivolous. If the heathens at firſt produced and forged y 
kinds of oracles and Sibyline prophecies in ſupport of t 
divine origin of their mythology, the Chriſtians were g 
long behind-hand with them; for they forged ſuch a num. ' 
ber of acroſtics, Sibyline oracles and Predi ions, that fron 
them might be formed a compleat ſyſtem of the Chriu WW And 01 
dottrine then in vogue. But the Chriſtians in this abfu 1714, 
method of vindicating the truth of their religion, hand 
their arms ſo aukwardly, that theſe arguments ſoon jof a 
eee credit, and drew upon themſelves the ridiculous name of d. 
ed Sibyliſts, byliſts. See Origin. contra Celſum, lib. 5. | 
Ara primo- In the mean time this altar to the firſt begotten fon d 
| genita Dei. God, is ſhewed near the choir, but with many addition 
decorations, particularly a moſaic work, and four porphyy 8. Mai 
Pillars. In this church are alſo twenty pillars of granae iny!e 0! 
marble, and one of them inſcribed. with theſe words: {i'eeks, 
Cubiculo Auguſtorum. From the bed-chamber of the en. Wed 
perors. 1 Ha pute b 
2 The high altar is ſurrounded with eight pillars of alabaf- e info 
8 ter, and under it, within a ſhrine of porphyry, lie the -er ow. 
mains of St. Helena, mother of Conſtantine the Great. ſchiſm 
Picture of The picture of the Virgin Mary, at the altar, is pretend. little 
| — 7 ed to be done by St. Luke; but behind it is a much better gur 
Lab, piece, by Raphael, of the holy family. Not f. 
An angel's On a ſtone in this church, is ſhewn the pretended in- Ponti 
ſbot-fteps. preſſions of an angel's feet, who is ſaid to have appeared to In thi 
Gregory the Great: The adjoining convent, which afford {iſo'medii 
a glorious proſpect of the whole city, belongs to the Fran- d of Pi 
ciſcans. d his c 
S. Maria dei $, Maria della S8. Concezione de' Frati Capuccini, de- ue. 
Carrueccini. ſeryes to be ſeen only for its fine pictures; 2 which is rek =» 
a very celebrated piece of the battle betwixt Michael the Perch a 
arch-angel and the Dragon, by Guido Rheni ; who, how- fal inla 
ever, is cenſured for in lulging a pique ſo far as to pant ar con 
cardinal Pamfilio, who was afterwards pope, to repreſent adorne 
the devil. The arch-angel is finely done, though ſome Eee of 
think that his air of mildneſs and benignity would hae ing 
been better adapted to a picture of the annunciation. Here nt, an 
is alſo an admired piece of Domenichino, repreſenting It, * 
0 


Jerom receiving the euchariſt juſt before his death. 
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ie monument of cardinal Barberini has only this ſhort Monuments 
iption: ä 
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Hic jacet Pulvis, 
Cinis, Nihil. 


— * 
j 9s 


— W 


Here lies duſt, aſhes, a mere nothing.” 


And on that of prince Alex. Sobieſky, who died at Rome 
1714, are theſe words : | 


Vermis in vita, 
Pulvis in morte. 


A worm when living, duſt when dead.” 34 
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8. Maria Egizziaca, ſuppoſed to have been formerly the st. Maria 
mple of Fortuna V irilis, belongs to thoſe Armenians and Egizziaea, 
ecks, who, having ſubmitted to the papal authority, are 

owed the pyblic exerciſe of their religion ; ſo that in the 

pute betwixt the proteſtants and the ſee of Rome, no 

e information is to be expected from them ; and even 

cir own countrymen in the eaſt look upon them as a kind 
ſchiſmatics. This church has nothing remarkable, but 

little chapel, ſaid to be exactly of the ſame. dimenſions 

d figure with Chriſt's ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. 

Not far from hence is an old brick building, which paſſes Pontius Pi- 
r Pontius Pilate's houſe. late's houſe, 
In this part of the city is alſo the church of S. Maria in 8. Maia in 
olmedin, or Scuola Greca, which was anciently the tem- Coſmedin, 
e of Pudicitia; after that St. Auguſtin taught Greek here, 

d his Chair is {till kept behind the altar, as a literery re- 

que, The name Coſmedin is a corruption from the 

preek xo0owew denoting its ornaments. The pillars of this 

urch are ſmall and ſhort, but the pavement is a very beau- 

ul inlaid work of pieces of various. kinds of marble. The 

ar conſiſts moſtly of ancient moſaic work, and the pulpit 

adorned with porphyry. On the left-hand, near the en 

ance of the church, is a veſſel which formerly ſerved for re- 

ing the blood of the martyrs ; at preſent it is a baptiſmal 

mt, and has a cover of gilt braſs finely wrought. It is 

ace of one piece of white alabaſter, with curious baſſo-re- 

"ws of flowers, &c. and was found in Domitian's gar- 


In 
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- Orzeulumi. In the portico before the church is a mill-ſtone with f pieces 
boces deila holes in it, which may indeed, to a ſtrong fancy, rey I line! 

1 80 two eyes, a noſe, mouth, &c. This ſome have given r is 

to be an ancient oracle, and called it Bocca della vit of wh: 

i, e. The mouth of truth.“ It is farther ſaid, that eck or 


taking an oath of any great importance, the party ſwen 
ing was obliged to put his hand into that hole that repre 
ſents the mouth, which, in a caſe of perjury, violen 
cloſed itſelf : and over the ſtone on the wall is a long 
of this abſurdity. And equally well grounded is the opini 
of ſome who have reported, that even at preſent the wome 
at Rome put their hands into this mouth to ſatisfy any fi 
picions their huſbands might entertain of their fidelity ; by 
What it pro- the Italians have not ſo much candor as to be Las 
perly is. with ſuch a proof. Others will have it to be the ara m, 
ma, ſuppoſed to have been erected by Hercules. In ſho 
there was a variety of opinions about it, till the al 
ſurdity of „. appeared by a diſcovery, that the hok 
in this ſtone ſerved only for a free paſſage of the water int 
the cloaca, or ſewer, over which theſe ftones were laid 
there being ſuch a ſtone ſtill actually to be ſeen for ſuch 
purpoſe in the papal ſecretary of ſtate's office. 
Ancient At the church door are to be ſeen in the wall two bla 
weight, ftones, Which ſerved for weights among the ancient Ri 
mans. It is ſaid, chat the Pagans uſed to hang them to 
arms or feet of the Chriſtian martyrs at their execution, de 
order to increaſe their ſufferings. | urtius! 
st. Stephen, Oppoſite to this church ſtands that of St. Stephen, an wous lt 
ently a temple of Hercules, or of the fun. This large are 
for a long time lay waſte and covered with rubbiſh, f 
Clement XI. cauſed it to be cleaned, adding an cley 
fountain in the center. Indeed, ſo many traces of the 
juries of time, &c. ſtrike the eye from all ſides hereabou 
that a perſon can ſcarce-conceive himſelf to be in an inhavits 


city. 
S. Maria % Maria deP Horto is embelliſhed with fine paintin 
del Horto. and gildings. Near the high altar are ſome pieces in fre 

which, together with the wall on which they are paint ae 

were brought hither from St. Peter's, where were placq 
The manner Copies. of them in moſaic work. It ſeems difficult to app! 
olf moving prehend how a painting on plaſter ſhould be removed tro 
 freſcopieces. one place to another; but the eſteem for ancient pie 
| which in time-came to ſuffer by the weather, was ſo gres 


that after many trials, at laſt a method was found of * 


Kt MB .; 
b nieces painted in freſco. They firſt cover the painti 

bs pen 0 the Jufl, and then a 22 
lurch is ſcrewed on both ſides; after this the wall, let it 
of what dimenſions it will, is ſawed through without any 
ks or Aaws. If the wall be too thick for this opera- 
Mn, ＋ of the thickneſs is taken off carefully on the 

. | 


ſeveral ridiculous fables, viz. that it was formerly the 
unt of a huge dragon, which, on the firſt day of every 
nth, the veltal virgins uſed to preſent with cakes. After 
e introducing of Chriſtianity, theſe offerings ceaſing, the 
gon, in reſentment, by its breath, cauſed a * 
hich daily ſwept wy above three hundred perſons. The 
iſtians were revi 
. Sylveſter made it appear, that among all thoſe who had 
| the contagion, there was not one Chriſtian ; add- 
there could not be a plainer proof of their inno- 
nce : and to inforce his argument, the holy men, as the 
ory goes, went to the dragon's haunt, and with a ſeal, on 
ich a croſs was 8 put an end to this fatal rage 
the dragon, by ſealing up the den, and by his prayers, 
ſtored to life thoſe heathens who had ventured to accom- 
my him, and were overcome. Though this ſtory may 
cet with little credit, a large account 
n the wall. This church is not far from the ſpot where 
urtius is ſaid to have leaped into the abyſs, ſo that one fa- 
ulous ſtory may have produced the other. There is alſo 
i the wall an inſcription, ſignifying, that Conſtantine the 
reat was baptized in this church. ; 


d. Maria M 


a large folio, 1621. It is called Maria Maggiore by 
of eminence, it being the moſt remarkable of all the 
urches in Rome, which are dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Ide length of it is a hundred and twenty-two, and the 
readth forty-nine common paces. It has a fine portico of 
ique pillars on one ſide, two of which in the center are 


. 7255 Here is alſo an old ftone coffin, which, by 
ng -/o-relieve, repreſenting Chriſt's nativity, appears to 


ue belonged to a Chriſtian. The pavement of this church 

u inlaid work of marble, repreſenting variety of things, 

ud what is ſomething extraordinary in this fort of work, 

man figures. The roof is painted blue, and NI 
. 4 Wi 


T N 
6 Maria Liberatrice, or liberd nos à peſte, has given riſe 8. 


as the cauſe of this calamity ; but 


it is to be read 


249 


Maria Li- 


trice. 


lore is deſcribed at large, with copper- 8. Maria 
ates, by Paolo de Angelis, in a work printed at Rome, Maggiore. 
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with gilding. Here are alſo forty grand pillars, beſides oy, 
of a ſmaller kind. |; 

Monuments On the left-hand, at entering the church, is the ſung 
monument of cardinal Toledo of Cordova, and on the on one 
is that of Clement Merlini ; further on is a celebrated pic 
ture by Gieronimo Mutiani, repreſenting Lazarus nia 
from his grave; and a little further is the tomb of the 2 

tiſt himſelf, who died in 1660. In the Patrizzi chapel 1, 
the firſt founder of this church in a porphyry ſhrine. In Mc Ri: 
veſtry adjoining, beſides other good pieces of painting u menico 

ſculpture, is a marble monument, by Bernini, of Anthoy 
Nigrita, ambaſſador from the king of Congo. On the H and 
hand ſtands a braſs ſtatue of Paul V. on a marble pedeſti 
by Paolo Sanquirico a Parmeſan ; and oppoſite to it that ui pictu 
Philip IV. of Spain, in acknowledgement of a benefadtion 
of four thouſand ducats a year, payable to this church ou 
of the Neapolitan revenues. On the altar is an admirahl 
piece of ſculpture by Bernini, of the aſſumption of the Virii them 
gin Mary. nds her 

Chapel of The next in order is the magnificent chapel de n of 

Sixtus V. euftifſtmo Sagramento, or the moſt holy ſacrament, where, 
on the arch before the entrance, are painted the four evan- 
= by Andrea d' Ancona and Ferdinando d' Orviety, 

His tomb, This chapel was built by Sixtus V. whoſe monument, by 
Fontana, is worth ſeeing. Some of the pillars are of aid, are 
very fine green marble; and the ſtatue of the pope was ex. 
ecuted by Lombardo, the baſſs-rehev?'s repreſenting Charity 
and Juſtice by Fiammingo, the coronation of the pope by 
Antonio Valfoldo, and the other images of St. Francis, &. 
Anthony, &c. by eminent hands, and all are of marble. 

That of Six- Oppoſite to this is that noble monument erected by d- 

tus V. tus V. to his benefactor Pius V. where the ſkill of the ſculp- 
tors have admirably ſeconded Sixtus's'gratitude. The whit: Wer this 
marble ſtatue of Pius is by Leonardo \ From and under i 
lies his corpſe in a ſhrine of gilt braſs. ' I ſhall not particular 
ly ſpecify the many exquiſite paintings and variety of relique 
to be ſeen in this chapel. 2 

Capella della The next chapel is that of the annunciation, in which 1s 

8. S. annun- to be ſeen a beautiful marble monument of cardinal Con- es, a1 

Cata, vo, with ſome moſaic figures by Turrica. 

Before the tribuna, or gallery, in the church, ſtand two 
old tabernacles of an uncommon height; in one of which 
is kept, as they pretend, Chriſt's cradle, within a filver ca'* WWtown 

ſet with jewels, being the gift of Philip V. of Spain. 4 


triburd 


ters, 
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is properly a civil edifice, being probabably the Meaning of 
where the ancient tribunals or courts: of juſtice were Ta 
1; and not a few ſuch ediſices were, without any great 
ration, converted into churches. - | 
On one fide of the tribuna is the monument of pope Ni- * 
as IV. The architecture is by Fontana, and the ſculp- 100 
e by Sarzana; and the two images near the pope are 
# and Prudence. Oppoſite to this, and on the right, 
m the entrance of the church, is that of Clement IX of Of Clement 
ich Rinaldi was the architect, the pope's image is by N- 
menico Guidi, that of Faith by Fancelli, and Charity by 
a. Near the high altar is a very remarkable pillar of 
ck and white marble. The canopy over it is ſupported 
four porphyry pillars. - The tribuna is all over deevrated 
th pictureſque” moſaic, by Turrita, On the other fide of 
church, towards the main entrance, is the incompara- 
chapel of Paul V. facing that of Sixtus V. which for 
pture and marble decorations,” the walls being covered 
th them, has not its equal in all Rome. The two papal 
ubs here, like thoſe in Sixtus's chapel, are adorned with 
lars of green marble. Paul V. is on his knees, and was 
ne by Scilla, the haſſo-relievo by Carlo Maderno, the co- 
tion of the pope by Hypolito Butio, the image on the 
tit-hand by Valioldo, that on the left-hand by Franciſco 
ti, and the two others, St. Baſil and David with Goliah's . 
ad, are the exquiſite workmanſhip of Nicholas Cordier. 

n the other ſide alſo is the beautiful tomb of Clement of clement 
II. where he is repreſented giving the benediction to the VIII. 
ple. The ſtatue is by Scilla; Malvicino, Mariani, and 
ochi joined in the haſſo-relievo s; the coronation of the pope * 
þ done by Bernini, and the other images by Valſoldo and 
Ito, The excellent ſtatues of St. Bernard and the high 
elt Eleazar in his pontificalia, with a cenſor in his hand, 
wr this monument, is the work of Cordier. In this cha- 
are ſeveral fine pieces of painting by the moſt celebrated 
ers, as Guido Rheni, Lanfranco, Baglioni, Arpino, 
ncino, cc. I. aft 
at the altar are four fluted columns of oriental jaſper, Virgin Ma- 
i decorations of gilt braſs ; the cornices, pedeſtals, and 5 3 
des, are of agate and jaſper. In the center, between 
e four pillars, is the picture of the Virgin Mary, with 
Ws ſitting on one of her arms, ſaid to be painted by St. 
in a frame of lapis lazuli; and over her head hangs 
"wn of gold enriched with jewels. On the front = the 
tar 
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Monuments After taki 


berius drawing a plan of this church in the A, 


prodigioufly magnifi 


ſilver; the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, with thi 


aqdjoining to it, are ſome good paintings. The next is th 
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ligvo of gilt bronze, repreſenting 


altar is a baſſo-re 


ing to that ſhewn him in a viſion: Phe whole cha 
with all its ornaments, was: deſigned by Fleminio Por, 
Milaneſe, and is ſaid to have coſt Paul V. above a mi 
of ſcudi, or crowns. The veſtry belonging to this chae 
meent : among other valuable things 


are, a ſilver crucifix of the height of Paul V. fix ſilver | 
deliers, ſeveral palliotto, or coverings for the altar, of m 


apoſtles, (St. Paul being included in the number) each 
them three feet and a half high, fix obelifſks-on which lh 
may be placed, and ſeveral other —_ all of ſilver, } 
this chapeh are alſo: to be ſeen a roſa d ona, conſecrated \ 
Paul V. which is not unlike a golden flower-pot, and { 
ral golden chalices, weighing three or four pounds, and t 
with emeralds, ſaphyrs, rubies, and diamonds. After 
had; ſatisfied our curioſity with viewing theſe.ornaments, t 
ecclefjaſtic who attended us ſaid he would further ſhewt 
una bella Galantrria, or a pretty toy; this was a little a 
quite covered with precious ſtones. Among theſe were 
hyacinth of an extraordinary ſize, an agua marina as big 
a wall-nut, and not at all inferior to that in the king « 
Great - Britain's crown; likewiſe two topazes of the {an 


bigneſs; e | 
leave of this uſeleſs treaſure, we were cot 
ducted to the Strozzi chapel, where, as in that of the Madonn 


paul! 
als, loc 
pes tin 
ar Tit 

lo M. 


chapel belonging to the Ceſi family, in which are the moni 
ments of two cardinals of that houfe, of pretra puraguna, 
touch-ſtone, with bronze buſtos. Here is likewiſe a fn 
monument of green, red, and yellow marble, erected to th 
memory of Auguſtino Favoriti, by the baron Furftendery 
biſhop of Munſter; it was executed by Careani, from a & 
ſign of Gimignani's. 


There are ſeveral men of learning buried in this chr © 
among. whom is Platina, the author of the hiſtory of t Ex 
popes, who has the following epitaph: : Dune 

Thi 
wich 
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cia I. Pont Mas. on L, 
Stephano qui ui af an. XXII. men. IA. d. 12. 
Plating Fratri lene merito poſuit | 
Sibique ac Poſtoris. 
Ouiſquis es, ſi pius, Platinum & ſuos ne vexes, 
Anguſiè jacent, & ſoli volunt eſſe. 


Jo the memory of Stephen Platina, who was cut off 
after a ſhort life of only ſeven years, nine months 
and twelve days, and for himſelf and his deſcendants this 
monument was erected by his affectionate brother in the 
eighth year of the pontificate of Sixtus IV. If thou art 
not void of piety. and humanity, offer no diſturbance to 
Patina and His relations. They take up but little room, 
and deſire to lie unmoleſted. | 


This church, on account of the pretended relique of the: 

ly manger, is. ſometimes. called S. Maria ad: Præſepe, and 

wiſe Liberiana, from the pope of that name. 

On the other fide of the area before the church of S. 

aria Maggiore ſtands a fluted pillar of A erected Virgin Ma- 
Paul M. and on it an image of the Virgin Mary of gilt y columns 
vs, looking towards the church. This pillar was in that 

pe's time found among the ruins of a temple of Peace, 

ar Titus's triumphal arch, and was removed hither by 

lo Maderni, One inſcription on the pedeſtal is as fol- 


Paulus Quintus Pont Max. | 
Columnam usteris Magnificentie Monumentum, Platina, 
Inform” ſitu obductum neglectumgue, 
Ex immanibus Templi ruinis, 
uod Ve Auguſtus acto de Fudlais triumplo, 
Et Reipublicæ flatu confirmato Paci dicaverat, 
In hanc ſplendidiſſimam ſedem ad Eccleſje 
h Liberauie decorem augendum ſus juſſu exportatam, 
Et priſtino nitori . Baal Virgini, 
Ex cujus vi ſceribus Princeps veræ Pacis genitus eſt, 
Donum dedit, a@neamque ejus ſtatuam ejus- faſtigia 


* Impoſuit anno D. MDCAIF. Pont. IX, 


bis column, a noble monument of ancient grandeur, 
Mich had long lain covered with rubbiſh and neglected 

malt the vaſt ruins of a temple dedicated by the 2 

6 E- 
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- © Veſpaſian to Peace, when the Jews were Conquered, 2 
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© the public tranquility eſtabliſhed, was, by order of « «Th 
© munificent ſovereign Paul V. removed to this confpicygy the m 
© ſituation, for the greater ornament of the Liberian chu; ken ir 
* who reſtored it to its former beauty and ſplendor, and d dt. R. 
dicated it to the bleſſed Virgin, from whoſe womb ſri its 
© the Prince of true peace; he alſo erected a ſtatue of h in ho 
© to her on the top of this column, in the year of Chr the ye 
© 1614, and in the ninth year of his pontificate,” fate. 
On the pedeſtal are two eagles and two dragons, which (Ma 
ſeem to "3p the column. From this piazza, or ſq 
a ſtreet leads in a direct line to the Lateran church, fer th 
On the other fide of the church of 8. Maria Magyic mang 
towards S. Pudentiana, is an Egyptian obeliſk, found at M 
entrance of the emperor Auguſtus's tomb, which Fontang On 
ereted here by order of Sixtus V. Another obeliſk, ena und: 
reſembling this, lies in the fame place where this lay, u * 
broken into ſeveral pieces. The former is forty-two Romi Ch, 
feet high, excluſive of the baſe ; on the four ſides of vic i 
are the following inſcriptions : % Tor 
Sixtus V. Pont. Max. Auguſti Pace 
Obeliſcum In præſepe naſci The! 
Agypto advettum, voluit. kbich, 
a 8. d ine 
Chriſti Dei ver be 
In eternum viventis miable 
Cunabula ous fr 
in plures confrattum Letifſime cole, roofs, - 
partes | Qui mortui he Chr 
In via ad Sanctum Sepulchro Auguſti S. M. 
Rochum jacentem, . triſtis linery; 
in priſtinam faciem ſerviebum. len te 
reſtitutum, . 50, ha 
Salutifere Cruci Chriftum Dominun, ttled o 
PFiolicius Juem Auguſtus ho cor 
hic erigi 7765 de Virgine inting 
An. D. MD . Pont. Il. naſciturum of t 
2. vivens adoravit . 
Cbriſtus ſegue deinceps At þ 
Per inviftam Crucem Dominum Them 
Populo Pacem dici vetuit plled Sec 
Præbeat, Adoro. my pr 
Jui 
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In On the firſt ſide. nemme ls | 
i This obeliſk being brought from Egypt, and placed in 
the mauſoleum of Auguſtus, was thrown down, and bro- 
len into ſeveral pieces, and lay neglected in the way to 
& 'Roch's, till by order of pope Sixtus V. it was reſtored 
to its former beauty, and under better auſpices, erected 
in honour of the croſs. which procured our, ſalvation, in 
the year of our Lord 1592, and the ſecond of his ponti- 
fcate. | | 5 55 47 
* On the ſecond ſiddle. 
© May Chriſt, who, in the time of univerſal peace un- 
der the emperor, Auguſtus, condeſcended to be born in a 
manger, give peace to his people by this invincible croſs ! 
en On the third fide. 


: 0 6 


© Once I ſtood with mournful regret an ornament of the 
tomb of the dead emperor Auguſtus ; but now rejoice to be 
2 memorial of the birth of Chriſt the eyer-living God.. 

| On the fourth ide. 
« Chriſt our Lord, whom Auguſtus: when alive adored (as 
he was foretold to be the offspring of a virgin) and would 


no longer be {tiled lord, is he whom I adore. 
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The laſt inſcription, reſts upon ſome paſſages of hiſtory, Whether the 
hich, according to ſome, contribute to ſtrengthen, our faith, birth of our 
d increaſe our devotion ; but theſe paſſages in reality have 8 
ver been proved to be genuine. Beſides, Chriſtianity is ſo his divinity 
mable in its native charms, that it ſtands in no need of were ac. 
jous frauds and fictitious, ornaments; and to urge ſuch ble 
wofs, is one of the greateſt injuries which can be done to * 
be Chriſtian religion. 

d. Maria ſopra Minerva is fo called from a temple of S. Mia ſo- 
linerva, built here by Pompey the Great. After it had?“ Os 
ulen to decay, ſome Benedictine nuns,* who in the year 

50, had been drove out of Greece before Leo Iſaurus, were 

ttled on this ſpot ; but afterwards it fell to the Dominicans, 

ſho continue in poſſeſſion of it. This church is full of fine 

antings, and has ſeveral beautiful chapels, among which, 

of the Aldobrandini family is moſt remarkable for ſtates 


At preſent their habitation is at the church of S. Maria in Campo 
no. The camels which brought their reliques topping here, could 
+ made to go a ſtep ſurther. I wonder this church has not been 
led Scoſſa Cameli, as that of Giacomo is called Scoſſa Cavalli, from a 
aun / os [7 41921 oy Br! 


= 


e 
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Statue of 
Chriſt. 


Monuments In the choir of this church are the noble monument | 


of pope s. 


St. Domi- 


nic's chapel. the veſtry, a chapel in honour of St. Dominic; but be 


+ Baptiſt Cloſe t0 4 pillar on the other fide of the chur 


Valuable li- The; convent library, which conſiſts of above fifty thou 


brary, 


tel by Bernini. The beautiful ſtatues at the monument 


| Nexi's tomb is, what can be ſaid of very few: 
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and monuments. Adjoining to it is the Capella della 
numiata, in which repay e the tomb of Urban VI 
with his ſtatue, by "Ambroſio Malvicino, In the Stun 
"chapel are two fine braſs angels on Ambroſio Strozzi'y g 
nument, by Landl. Not far from the high altar is a yiy 
repreſentin Chrift carrying his croſs, as big as life, of u 
- marble. © One of the feet, which is covered with gilt brom 
is often devoutly kiſſed by the populace, and the ſtatue 

highly valued, being the work of Michael Angelo. 


Leo X. and Clement VII. The ſtatue of the former i; | 
Raphael da Monte Lupo, and that of Clement by Gi, 
Baccio Bigio; but the other ornaments of both tombs af 
Bandinelli. In another part of the church is Paul the fourh 
tomb, by the two Caſſignola's; and that of cardinal Pimey 


cardinal Bonelli are the work of Hercules Ferrata. 
About thirty years ago a prelate was for building, ne 


required to diſcharge” his architect, whoſe work was thoug 
unworthy of ſuch a place, he gave over his deſign, whe 
only eight black and white ul. - 4 pillars had been ſet up 
"however, it was "hot Tong before Benedict XIII. zealous f 
the honour" of his order, had the chapel finiſhed, and in 
ſuperb manner. In the Capella del Rofario is a fine mat 
groupe of the Virgin Mary, the child Jeſus, and John 


is a tomb of the beatified Maria Raggi, by Bernini, wi 
her buſto in Fronze ; and on the veſtry altar is a fine crud 
fix, by Andrea Sacchi. The following epitaph on Frand 


Qui nunguam in curis conſumſit inanibus avum 
Franciſens Nerus clauditur hoc tumulo. 


© Tn this tomb lies Francis Neri, who never waſted li 
time in frivolous cares.” 0 * 


Cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, from a principle of bu 
milicy, directed that he ſhould not be buried in the chur 
but near the ſteps at the entrance of it. 

ſand volumes, is very well worth ſeeing. The length oft 


is a hundred common paces, and the breadth twenty 
Las 8 T huriday 
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ys and holidays excepted, it is open every day from 

2 and from two to hve. Gardinal Gielonimo 

anita, a Neapolitan, left a conſiderable legacy for the 

creaſe of this library, in acknowledgement of which, a ſta- 

» of him in marble, by Le Gros, is placed at one end of 

5 gallery. | 

ehe he entrance of the library are ſeveral flattering in- Inſcriptions 

riptions, in honour of Clement XI. Innocent XII. and = — — 

L-dinal Caſanata, as the moſt conſiderable benefactors: 

ut I hall here only inſert that on Clement XI. and the ra- 

her as his preſence is therein ſtiled Vicaria numinis majgſtas 


The vicarious majeſty of the deity.” 


Clementi XT. Pont. Max. 
Chriſtiane ac literariæ Reipubl. 
Principi, 
uod hanc ſtudiorum altricem domum 

| excelſo animo complexus, 
Nova Bibliothece Caſanatenſi decora 
indulſerit; ä 8 
Codices ſeu prelo excuſos, 
Seu exaratos manu, 
Compoſita in raptores execratione, 
Sartos teens præſtiterit; 
Prave ſectæ ac vetite lectionis libros 
a Servari permiſerit, 
Hoc ſanctioris ſapientiæ delubrum 
icarid Numinis Maje/tate 
| Non ſemel impleverit. 
Præd. Ordo æternùm devinctus 
Peoſuit Amo NHDC CA. 


© To pope Clement XI. the ſovereign of the Chriſtian 
world, and of the republic of letters, who from his innate 
* generolity, taking this ſeminary of learning under his pro- 
* tection, honoured the Caſanatan library with additional 
* ornaments ; reſtored the ſtolen or lacerated books and ma- 
fe and pronounced ſentence of excommunication 
* againſt thoſe who ſhould ſteal or tear them for the future; 
permitted heretical and forbidden books to be preſerved 
dere; and honoured this temple, ſacred to wiſdom and 
* virtue, more than once with his preſence, the vicarious 
' Majeſty of the Deity, the order of Predicants, from a grate- 

| Q 2 | « ful 


* ful ſenſe of their infinite obligation, erected this memazy 
in the year 17 10. | 


In this convent are ſome good paintings to be ſeen, Hy, 
are conſtantly maintained a hundred and fifty monks, exc, 
five of foreigners belonging to the order. The build 
is ſix ſtories high but ſome of them are very low, which 
| | occaſions this ſpacious edifice to make but a mean appearanc, 
Lnquifition Here the formidable court of inquiſition, which is deted. 
NE ol by the ſenſible part of the . is bel 
every Wedneſday ; the general of the Dominican order 1. 
ways preſiding there next to the biſhops. Three congregs 
tions of the holy, or rather infernal office, fit every week; 
the firſt at the palace of the inquiſition, the ſecond at the 
convent alla Minerva, where the proceſſes are digeſted int 
order to be laid before his holineſs at the third congregz 
tion, which is held at the palace where the pope reſide, 
The number of cardinal-inquiſitors is not fixed ; but the 
are generally twelve or more, and theſe are aſſiſted by (ere. 
ral divines and officers. However, the Italians know bett 
than to intruſt this tribunal with ſuch an enormous powe 
as is exerciſed with ſuch arbitrary rigour and cruelty in Spain 
and Portugal. 
Singular in- They abate much of their ſtrictneſs towards foreigners i 
_— hs bo or any perſons belonging to cardinals and foreign 
* miniſters. The marquis de Monteleone, when he was am. 
baſſador from Spain at the Hague, told baron Forſtner, tha 
while a nephew of cardinal Imperiali was playing at a publ 
billiard-table (if I miſtake not at Genoa) one of the com 
pany was reading a long article in the news-paper about 
the pope ; the young gentleman happened to mis his anta 
goniſt's ball, and in the heat of the play one is always fo 
laying the blame upon another, he ſaid in a pet, Avec 
ire Fouts Pape vous me Faites perdre le jeu; You made mg 
© loſe the game with your fooliſh pope.” It was not long 
before it reached the ears of the inquiſitors ; but the offendeſ 
being related to a cardinal with whom it was not prutcal 
to quarrel, an account of the affair was communicated tt 
his eminence, who had it huſhed up. Some time after he 
ſent for his nephew, and having expreſſed himſelf entire! 
ſatisfied with his conduct, bid him recollect whether he had 
any enemies about him, and whether he had not ſpoken to 
freely cf the emperor, or of the king of France? Te 
and other queſtions being anſwered in the negative, _ 
os in 
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7 ed to aſk him, if he had not been wanting in 
cue regard to the pope himſelf ? Upon this, the flip of his 
ngue at Genoa immediately occurred to him, and he re- 
lied, he never had; except that once in the heat of play, 
mething diſreſpectful might have eſcaped him. Hereupon 
te cardinal cloſed the expoſtulation with this advice: You 
may think what you will of the pope ; but it is neither 
_—_ nor prudent always to ſpeak your mind.* I men- 
on this ſtory as a caution to others, 


f the city, not far from St. Peter's. As for what paſſes 
ithin this place, it is no leſs a ſecret at Rome, than the 
nnſaftions in the ſeraglio are at Conſtantinople. - There 
boards placed before moſt of the windows, like thoſe 
n 2 great many nunneries, ſo that the light comes in only 
it the upper part. | 


tout whoſe permiſſion no book is to be printed, nor read 
then prohibited, being of this order; as is alſo the ſecre- 
ry of the Congregratione dell' Indice, whoſe licence muſt 
e obtained for Nadine a prohibited book, even without the 
Roman territories. "The council of Trent was the firſt 
hich publiſhed an Index librorum prohibitorum, or a cata- 
opue of prohibited books, and of the dangerous paſſages in 
books otherwiſe permitted to be read; and this is done from 
lime to time by the congregatio indices, With what delibe- 
mon and judgment this is done, appears from one inſtance, 


ten by Naudæus, expunged theſe words, . irgo fota eft ; i. e. 
Thus ſpoke the virgin ;* with this addition, Propoſitio he- 
tica; nam non datur fatum; * An heretical propoſition ; 
there being no ſuch thing as fate.” | 
Near the ruins of the ancient temple of Minerva, in the 


gyptian hieroglyphics ; but many of them are damaged. 
he height of it is twenty-three: Roman palmi, or about 
n or ſeventeen feet. In 1667, this pyramid was ſet 
by order of pope Alexander VII. before the church of 8. 
Maria ſopra Minerva; and Bernini, by a happy fancy, 
Paced it on the back of an elephant, finely executed by 
On the pedeſtal are theſe two inſeriptions: 


Q 3 Veterem 


tion, 
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The palace of the inquiſition, together with the priſon Palace of 
vr the unhappy objects of its diſpleaſure, is in another part the inquifi- 


The blefling and curſing of printed books likewiſe depend Index pur- 
hiefly on the Dominicans ; the Maeſtro del Sacro Palazzo, gatorius, 


among ſeveral others, of an inquiſitor who, in a book writ- Ignor:nce of 


the cenſors 


of books, 


Dominican garden, was found a pyramid, embelliſhed with Obetifk near 


S. Maria fo- 
pra Minerva. 


* 
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I. 
| Veterem Obeliſcum 
Palladis Ægyyptiæ monumentum 
E tellure erutum, 
Et in Minerve olim, 
Nunc Deiparæ Genitricis 

oy Foro erectum, "= 
Divine Sapientiæ Alexander VII. 

| Dedicavit Anno Salutis 

MDCLVII. 


This obeliſk, an ancient monument of Egyptian ſil, 
© was by order of Alexander VII. removed from among the 
* ruins, where it had laid buried; erected in the ſquare for. 
© merly called by the name of Minerva, but now of the 
© virgin-mother of God; and dedicated to the divine wil 
dom in the year of our redemption 1667. 


II. 
Sapientis Aigypti 
1 ae Obeliſco figuras, 
Ab Elephant belluarum fortiſſima 
geſtari qutſquis hic vides, 
Documentum intellige 
Robufte mentis efſe 
Solidam ſapientiam ſuſtinere. 


© Whoever thou art that beholdeſt this obeliſk, engraven 


* with the emblems of Egyptian wiſdom, ſupported by an 
© elephant, the ſtrongeſt of all animals, let it be a leſion to 


© thee, that a ſound and vigorous mind is the only baſis able h 
© to ſupport true wiſdom and ſolid learning. m fe 
S. Maria de“ S. Maria de' Monti, called fo, though it lies in a va 
Monti. from the Eſquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal hills, with wig . 
it is ſurrounded, is a fine ſtructure, and particularly deſerve D.1 
ſeeing, for its exquiſite paintings. : 
8. Mana in 8. Maria in Navicella has ſome good paintings in fi! T. 
Navicella, by Julio Romano and Perino del Vago. It derives its nme Piet) 
from a marble boat placed before the church, and ſaid to 0 2 
a votive piece, as an acknowledgement for deliverance in Pirat 
ſtorm. This church is generally kept ſhut, its neighbour 15 


hood being very thin of inhabitants. © Mai 
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6 Maria Nuova is alſo called 8. Franceſea Romana; that S. Maria 
nt being buried here in a moſt ſplendid tomb of jaſper . 
d other gems, and of which it is ſuſſicient to ſay that Ber- | 5 
ini was the artiſt who made it. On the right-hand to KEI ( 
d the altar are two blocks of marble, kept within an? 
n-work, and on them two cavities, which are pretended 
> be the impreſſions of St. Peter's knees, as appears by this 
Griotiof 3 fo 191m db dep 44004 nay 1 | Hey 3.6 »t 1 


— — 
. * a N 5 __ 
1 — _ 
— 8 — 5 
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In queſte pietre poſe le ginochia S. Pietro, quando i Demenii 


o imon Mago per Ania. 
« On/theſe ſtones St. Peter kneeled, when the devils car- 
ried Simon Magus through the air.” el nn n 


This is grounded on the ſtory of Simon Magus flying in 

be air before the emperor Nero, till at St. Peter's order he 

down, and in a few days after expired. Before the al- 

xr ſtand two angels holding the lamps. Over! the altar is Anctherpic- 

picture of the bleſſed Virgin, as is pretended, by St. Luke, vi, Sn 

which abundance of fabulous ſtories are related. Here is by &. Ye aig 

lo the tomb of Gregory XI. with a fine baſſo-relievo of his Monument 

ublic entry, when he removed the papal ſeat from Avig- 1 

on to Rome. This was too advantageous a circumſtance 

> the latter not to be commemorated by an inſcription, 

* was erected in the time of Gregory XIII. and is as 

lows : W 1 27 131 of Sh in piig-fere 
am ü- H r. Sal. | "4 

regorto;\ AI. Lemowvicenſi, humanitate, doctrind, pietategue 

inirabili, qui ut Italiæ ſeditionibus laboranti mederetur, ſe- 

m Pontiſiciam Auenionem diu tranſlatam Divins afflatus Nu- 

une, hominumque maximo plauſu, poſt annos ſeptuaginta Ro- 

m felicitur reduxit, * anno VII. * . 5 

. K K, E. | 


Lantz Religionis & Beneficii non — 1 — Gregorio AT. Il. 
"ont. opt. Mar. comprobante, Aung ab Orbe redempto 
D. LAV. Poſ. 1 | hs 


* To Gregory XI. a native of Limoges, eminent for his 
piety, learning, and humanity, who, to appeaſe the com- 
motions which were raging all over Italy, by divine in- 
ſpiration, and with the univerſal applauſe of the people, 
e Rome once more the papal ſeat, in the ſeventh year 
of lis pontificate, after Avignon had enjoyed that honour 
Q 4 1 1 
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for the ſpace of years; the city of Rome 
eng grateful ſenſe of ſo K * in — J 
the ay fo that excellent pope, have, under the auſpicy 
Sof Chriſt, and with the approbation of pope Gregory XII 
<«ereQed this monument in the year of the redemption of 
aun yd qe e ele cine 

The church itſelf was part of the court of Nero's gol, 
palace facing the ſquare, where are ſtill to be ſeen ſome n. 
mains of the temple” of Peace. 
S. Maria In S. Maria della Pace are to be ſeen ſeveral celebrate 
paintings, which yet ſeem not to be preſerved with the 
greateſt care. In the firſt chapel on the right-hand of ty 
entrance are four pieces in freſco, by Raphael, repreſenting 
two. prophets and two ſibyls; and oppoſite to theſe fou 
other pieces, by. Timoteo della Vite d'Urbino, who wa 
contemporary with Raphael. In this church are alſo ſons 
fine pieces by Vicenzo del Roffi, and Balthaſar Peruzzi; 
_ 2 nativity of Chriſt, with the adoration of the ſhepherds, hy 
...--,.. ,Girol.: Ser monetta; and an annunciation by Carlo Maratt 
On the high altar is one of the pretended — pictures of 
the Virgin Mary, by St. Luke. The two marble ſtatues o 
Peace and Juſtice to be ſeen here, are by Stephano Ma 


S, Mara 8. Maria della Pieta in Campo Santo is particulary fre 
del Picta. quented by the pope's Swiſs guard; and it is alſo their bu 
. rial-place. On the bigh altar is a piece of the deſcent fro 
the croſs, by Caravaggio; and on the left-hand the flagel 
lation of Chriſt, by Franceſco Fiamingo. The church-yar 
is ſo full of tombs, that it would take up ſome hours to ru 
over the-epitaphs;.but-more of them are to be met with! 
Alveri, entitled Roma in ogni ſtato. One of the epitaphs i 
as follows, which J have tranſcribed, as the thought 1 
ſomething un-ommon : -/ 94 * 


Ha-iieres, ft feires unum, tua tempora, menſem; 
Rides, cum nom fit forſiſtun una dies. 


44 If a month was to put a period to your life, you u 
weep; and yet you laugh, though you are not certain 0 
& a day.“ Pf 9 ing OH 
S. Maria de! Concerning the ſpot on which S. Maria del Popolo fand» 
Popolo, there is a fabulous tradition that the aſhes of Nero were bv 
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chere and that from them was produced a large haſel- 
„which immediately became the haunt of ſeveral evil 
its, till pope Paſcal II. in his great wiſdom, ordered the 
; to be dug up, and thrown into the Tiber. This put 
end to the miſchiefs occaſioned by ſuch a rendezvous of 
ils, as is certified in a long inſcription on the pavement 
the church, where the :haſel-tree formerly grew. Near 
on the left-hand, is a monument. of Aſcanius Maria 
ra, and: oppoſite to it is the monument of cardinal Baſſi. 
th are of white marble, with curious beſſo-relievo's, and 
done by Andrea Sanſovino; and on the monument of 
latter is a ſtatue of a woman, which to me appears to 
reſent Virtue, whoſe drapery cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
ed. The marble ſkeleton, repreſenting death, and the 
b made: by Giov- Baptiſta Giſſeni for himſelf, are like- 
e worth diving, he epitaph is as follows: 


FJuabunnes Baptiſta Giflenus, Romanus, 
Sead Orbis civis potiuſquam Viator 
Cum Sigiſmundi III. Uladiflai IV. 
a4 Fohanms Caſimiri J. 
DPoloniæ & Succiæ Regum | 
Architectus non uno in Capitolio fuit, | 
Omnia bona ut mala ſecum tulit. * 
Domum hic quærens brevem, alibi æternam, 
Suis edoctus floribus, pomis ac montibus 
Vitam non modo caducam eſſe, ſed funam; 
a ſeſe vivens expreſſit imaging 
Num non niſi putvis & umbra fingerit, 
Memor vero hominem + plaſticd natum 
HFlec artis ſuæ ugſtigia fixit in lapide, 
died pede mox-temporis conterenda; 
Ita mortis ſuæ obdureſcens in victoria 
Ut illam captivam ac ſaxeam fecerit ; 
' \ Pifture, Sculpture & Architecturæ 
Triplici in pugna null daturus palmam 
udex non integer ſciſſus in partes. 
Anno MDCL AX. juum agebat L X Xmum 
Cum hee inter rudimenta præluderet, 
Peregit tandem extremum an. MDCL XXII. 
Te nec plauſus exatFurus nec planus. 
Sed in aditu In exitu 


AVE SALFVE. 


© John 
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be dubious for which of theſe arts he was moſt celebrate, 
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John Baptiſta Giſleni, a native of Rome, and 
citizen of — world than a traveller in rating 1. 
© the architect of ſeveral capital buildings to Sigiſmund lll 
© Uladiſſaus TV. and John Cafimir I. kings of Poland and 
© Sweden, carried his good and ill qualities with him, ſeeking 
an habitation of a ſhort duration here, but an eterng 
manſion in another world. Taught by the ſhort-liy4 
© flowers, fruit, &c. which he ſo well imitated, that thy 
< life is ſhort and continually running to decay; he car 
meer duſt, a ſhadow, he made uſe of ſtone as a more ty. 
© rable material for this ſpecimen of his art; but even thi 
© will at laſt be deſtroyed by-all=devouring time. Grow 
© bold" by this victory over death, he took him ' priſoner 
and fixed him in ſtone. He equally excelled in painting 
. ſculpture; and architecture, ſo that a connoiſſeur would 


< while he deſerved the palm in all the three. He fich 
© ſketched out this performance as an amuſement in te :ionat 
year 1660, when he was in the yoth year of his ag, WM (ori 
< and finiſhed the courſe of his life 47 1672. = he I 
© requires neither thy applauſe. nor tears, but the be :untic 
« falutatio of an Ars at thy approach, and à SALVE A 00 | 
© thy departure.“ ! 0 | 1 


In the chapel of the Chigi family are ſome paint o, of 
ings, and at every corner of it is a ſine marble ſtatue; tho WMincipa 
of Elija and Jonah were done by Lorenzetto, from a d:Wihapels 
ſign of Raphael's," and the two others with the monumeniſble for 
by Bernini. In the pompous chapel in this church belong ich thi 
ing to the,Cibo family, are twelve pillars of giallo c had 
and likewiſe a great many pieces of ſculpture in green me. : 
ble, with three pictures, of which the martyrdom of S eſt re 
Laurence, and that of St. Barbara, are exquiſite piece Hen in: 
Among ſeveral other monuments in this church, there 1urkab] 
one with the following epitaph : | f one ſ 
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Camille Bonviſia Lucenſi 
Nobilitate Generis, forma cor pori 65 
Morum amabilitate, Pudicitid, » 
Prudentid, Religione, admirabili 
Nincentius Parentiun 
Advocatus Conſiſtorialis, 
Conj ur Conjugi mani mi, 
Duacum triginta ſex annos 
nullis unguam eventis 
Ne leviter quidem tentata concordia vixit, 


| _, mee/tiſ}. pop. | 
Vixit annos LIII. obiit 25 AMADLXXTX. 
© To the memory of Camilla Bonviſia, a native;of Lucca, 


her perſon, added a dignity by the elegance. of her man- 
ners, by her modeſty, prudence, and religion ; her affec- 
tionate and inconſolable huſband V incentio Parenti, a con- 
iſtorial counſellor, who lived with her thirty years in a 
variety of events, without the leaſt breach or inter- 
ruption of a perfect harmony, raiſed this monument. She 


lived fifty-three years, and died in the year 1579. 


incipal. In this new church, among others, are two fine 
hapels belonging to the Altieri family, particularly remark- 
le for their marble ornaments. In the firſt are two coffi ns 
th the buſto of a lady on one, with the word umbra, i. e. 
a ſhade,” and of a man on the other, with the word nh:1, 
e. nothing; both are ſupported by two lions, of the 
elt red porphyry, without any of thoſe white ſpecks uſually 
en in that valuable ſtone. In the other chapel are two re- 
larkable pillars of marmo fiorite, or flowered marble, each 
one ſingle block, though twelve feet in circumference, 
d about twenty-five in height, | 


zu; and other gems, and alſo the ivory. baſſs-rehievs's 
Id twiſted pillars of white agate, The pavement before 
e altar is an elegant inlaid work of white and grey marble. 
be church belongs to the Carmelite nuns, and is I. 
decorated by the munificence of princeſs Anna 


who, to the nobleneſs of her extraction and the beauty of 


lonna, 
wife 
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There are two churches of the name of 8. Maria in Por- s. Maria in 
, of which that in campitelli, or the new church, is the Fortico 


In 8. Maria Regina Cceli alla Lungara the tabernacle on g. Mara Re- 
be high altar is remarkable for the embelliſhments of lapis gina Celi, 
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wife to prince Taddeo Barberino, who has alſo a ſupei 
monument here. | f 
S. Maria S8. Maria della Scala belongs to the Carmelite moch 
della Scala. Here is a fine tabernacle with fluted pillars of oriental x 
baſter, and the capitals of gilt bronze; here are alſo ſor 
good paintings by Arpino, Yom Palma, and others. 
Twelve Under this church twelve hundred and three martyr, | 
hundred and interred, being = of the forty thoufand Chriſtian (a 
tyrs, employed in building Diocleſian's'baths. _ 
S. Maria h the church of S. Maria Tranſpontina are two pil 
Tranſpon- of a very hard kind of marble, called breccia, to which & 
— Peter and St. Paul are ſaid to have been faſtened when the 
were ſcourged in Nero's reign. The altar, among other 9 
naments, is adorned with eight pillars of Sicilian jaſper. 
In the place where at preſent the church of J Mark 
Taberna T ranſtevere ſtands, the ancient Romans had their Taben 
| Meritoria, Meritoria, or an hoſpital for decayed ſoldiers. On the d. 
of Chriſt's birth a ſpring of oil is faid to have burſt forth d 
the ſpot where at preſent ſtands the high altar, 
Near St. Fermian's altar are three round black ſtone 
with theſe words inſcribed on them, Hi lapides pedibus Mar 
tyrum alligabantur, i. e. "Theſe ſtones uſed to be tied 
the martyrs feet, which I look upon to have been antiqu 
weights. The pavement of this church, eſpecially th: 
about the high altar, is of fine inlaid work; its tabernac 
is alſo remarkable for four porphyry pillars. In the triby 
is a great deal of moſaic work. - On the monument of 
cardinal Philip de Alencon, biſhop of Oftia, is an excelle 
_ baſſo-relievo of white marble, containing no leſs than twe! 
ty human figures with this inſcription: 


ne ſtate 
ortona. 
20010, “ 
— \ 
able pic 
ud with 
de ſain 
In the 
ouſand 
It we 
urches 
them 
lung fin 
ence in 
acmſely; 
| inſtead 
if each 


ne part 


Mich 
vaggi 
demous 
$43, Was 


80 in the 


Francorum genitus Regum de ſtirpe Philippus 
Alenconiades Hoſtiæ, titulatus ab urbe, 
Eecleſiæ Cardo tantd virtute reluxit 

Ut ſua ſupplicibus cumulentur marmora votis, 
Anno milleno. C. quater adde ſed I. ter, 
Occubuit qua luce Dei pia Virgoque Mater. 


Philip de Alengon, of the blood-royal of France, card 
nal biſhop of Oſha, a bright luminary of the church, 20 
+ whoſe effulgent virtues, ſince his death bring to his ton 
* crowds of ſuppliants, died in the year 1403, on the tar 
day of the yeax as the bleſſed virgin mother of God expired 


In this church are twenty-three large pillars, each ß 41 
uch were cut out of a ſingle block of oriental granate: | 


e twenty-fourth was carried by the devil as far as Prague, 
cording to the vulgar tradition. In a chapel near the 
mg is 2 very remarkable picture of a child ſtrewi 1 
ers; it is the work of Domenico Zampieri, much cele- 44 
ted by the name of Domenichino. His maſter- piece at | 
ame is on the ceiling of this church, being the aſſump- b 
n of the Virgin Mary; where her majeſtic, exulting, | 
xd yet modeſt countenance, together with the looks of the | 
heels exprefling their eagerneſs to attend her, give the be- 
der an ' inconceivable pleaſure. 1 
In the portico before the church are four granate pillars, 

xd on the right-hand a large ſtone coffin with ſcriptural ' 
eces in baſſo-relzevo. The inſcription ſhews it to have | 1 


en brought here from cardinal Carpegni's houſe in the 


ar 1707. 1005 | 

The 8 of S. Maria e S. Gregorio in Vallicella is alſo 1 

led the New Church, and belongs to the fathers of the yi... 
tory. This church affords a great deal of entertainment * 

d connoiſſeurs in painting; particularly in the dome, where 

ſtate of the bleſſed is exquiſitely painted by Pietro di 

rtona. The , burial of Chriſt by Michael Angelo Cara- 

rio, ® in the ſecond chapel on the right-hand, and the 

rein Mary by Rubens on the high altar, are alſo admi- 

able pieces. Tus chapel of St. Philip Neri is all over in- 

ud with marble, agate, mother-of- pearl, and precious ſtones. 

ie faint's body lies under the altar. 

In the adjoining convent is a library conſiſting of twenty 

loufand —.— 

It were an endleſs taſk to give a deſcription of all the 

uches in Rome dedicated to the Virgin Mary, yet none 

them want a numerous train of votaries; but it is ſome- 

ung ſingularly abſurd, that many who place a great confi- 

ence in the particular Virgin Mary of this church, give 

demſelyes little concern about any of the other Mary's; as 

{inſtead of one there were ſeveral mothers of Chriſt, and 

if each of them could be of no effectual ſervice but in 

ne particular caſe. I ſhall conclude with the fineſt of the 


Michael Caravaggio is to be diſtinguiſhed from his brother Polidore 
maggio who was admitted as chevalier ſervant at Malta; both were 
Sous painters, Polidore returning from Scilly to Rome in the 
Ny was robbed and murdered by his own ſervant, and afterwards bu- 
© 1 the cathedral of Meſſina, | | f 
N churches 
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Madonna 


della Vittoria 


image of the Virgin Mary, which wrought a great mir 


churches called by her name, viz. Madonna dell pn 
i. e. our lady of victory, belonging to the Carmel 
This church was formerly dedicated to St. Paul; but 


in a battle againſt the heretics on the white mountain; 1,8 
Prague in 1621, being brought hither, the name of i: ent 
altered.” It may be e that the monks here a H cloſe! 
without a picture of that memorable action. The image 
the Virgin Mary ftands over the high altar, glittering u 
gems preſented by the houſe of Aufffia, &c. to an immer 
value. The picture in the firſt chapel on the right-hand, 
the penitent Mary Magdalen, is by Mercati, and in the (Þtortio! 
cond chapel are fine 75 ieces by Domenichino, parti mY 
larly the Virgin Mary holding out the child Jeſus to $ 
Francis. In St. Stephen's chapel are four beautiful ge] not 
pillars and a white marble baſſo-relizvo of our Saviour in | 
manger, with the ſhepherds worſhiping him, and ſome ured. 


ſttatues by Domenico; particularly one which is extrend eme 


Admirable 


natural, repreſenting the child Jeſus in the Virgin's lap, 
In St. Thereſa's chapel are to be ſeen a great quant ente 


Katue of St. Of fine o antico, the marble buſts of ſix cardinals of ithout 


Thereſa, 


. Convent 
treaſury, 


- Peta, or the Virgin Mary with a dead Chriſt, in ivory, 


Carnaro family, together with the ſtatue of this faint a> 
of an angel deſcending to her, both by Bernini, who d bliſtan 
the plan of the whole chapel, The faint is repreſented HN by d 
ing in a trance, and was by the artift himſelf always loo, Pariicu 
upon as his maſter-piece ; and all connoiffeurs own it to Me chap 
an incomparable work. What chiefly recommends the ne Dom 
chapel, beſides a piece of the crucifixion by Guido Reif Mar 
are the rich ornaments of lapis lazuli and other ge evo þ 
This church is indeed but ſmall, but in fine marble, paint 
ing, gilding, &c. is inferior to very few. In the conver” by | 
treaſury is an amber image of the Irgin Mary, made of othing 
fingle piece, though above a ſpan high, and was a preſet 

from the houſe of Bavaria; the face and the infant Jef 

are of ivory. Here is alſo the golden crown, preſented | ell exp 
the miraculous image of the Virgin, by the emperor Fer 
nand IT. in which, beſides emeralds, rubies, and other pr 
cious ſtones, is a fapphire of the bigneſs of a haſel nut. 


a ground of orienta] jaſper, is a moſt exquiſite piece. II 


Painting of battle of the white mountain near Prague againſt the Pant r 


the white 
mountain 


pattle, 


teſtants is painted in four large pictures, and hung in 0 
ſame room, together with that of the Carmelite monk D 


menico di Gieſu Maria, who is faid to have — ; 
Sunn 1 wo 
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der-working image at Strachonitz, à ſmall town in 
homiay in à very bad condition; the heretics hav- 
„ torn out its eyes. In the burying-vault lies a prince 
the elector of Bavaria's family, who died here ſome years 
% Here is alſo to be ſeen one of the brothers of the 
went, whoſe ſkin, by the dryneſs of the place, adheres 
cloſely to the bones, that they ſtill remain in their na- 
polition, though he lay buried in the vault for ſeveral 
ars. Theſe and the other curioſities here may be ſeen for 
* two paoli. 18 4 | h Af 
11 ſagro monte della Piet was inftituted to prevent the Excellentin- 
ctortions of uſurers, by whieh the diſtreſſes of the poor in fad wary 
er countries are ſo extremely vated. Here any one 
ceives two thirds of the value of his pledge; and if it 
es not exceed thirty /cudi, or crowns, he pays no inte- 
; but if it be above that ſum, two per cent. is re- 
wired. In caſe eighteen months elapſe before the pledge be 
leemed, it is publickly ſold, and the over-plus is reſerved 
r the owner of the pledge. This fale, however, may be 
ented only by renewing the obligation, which is done 
ithout trouble or charges. For ſupporting this founda- 
on, which, beſides being a relief to the poor, affords a 
bliſtance to no ſmall number of people, legacies have been 1 
t by the popes and other perſons. of rank. There is alſo ; 
particular fraternity for the management of this office. In \ 
te chapel or oratorio is a. good piece of ſculpture in marble, 1 
Domenico Guidi, of a Madama della Pietd, or the Vir- J 
n Mary, with a dead Chriſt in her lap. Here is a baſſs- in 
eve by Theodon, repreſenting Joſeph furniſhing the 14 
gyptians with corn in the time of the famine, and ano- 
er by Le Gros, of Tobias lending ten pounds to Gabel. 
othing can be more appoſite than the groupes in this 
Mrrelieus; one is telling out money, another writing a 
Keipt, a third entering it in a book, &c. and all extremely 
ll expreſſed. In other parts theſe montes pietatis are called 
ardies, or loan-chambers. | 
Ins. Nicolo di Tolentino are fine paintings, with ſome s, Nichols 
lars of violet coloured marble, commonly known by the di Tolentine 
e of pavonaceo. At the altar of the Gavotti chapel is a 
ne marble ; tag of the Virgin Mary appearing to a 
Want near Savona, which is a maſter-piece of the famous 


A ſhilling. 
Coſmo 
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Coſmo Fancelli. The ſtatue of St. Joſeph on one {4 
the altar, was done by n and that of St. | 
the baptiſt on the other by Hercole Ferrata. 

8. Onofrio. The church of S. Onofrio is not without ſome 20% 
paintings; but what chiefly draws a foreigner hither h 
fine view all over the city of Rome, which this church ; 
fords. Two monuments exactly reſembling each od, 
have been erected here by cardinal Franciſco Barberini, 9 
to his preceptor Bernardo Guglielmo, and the other to 4 

ohn Barc- learned John Barcley. The widow of the latter thoug)y; 

94 mom injurious and degrading to her huſband, who, beſide; 1; 

extraordinary learning, was of a noble family in Scotlzn 

adlnd equally noble in his diſpoſition, that he ſhould be pla 
by the fide of a wretched pedant, as ſhe called Guglielng 
ſo that ſhe would fain have demoliſhed the monument: 
that being out of her power, ſhe found means, however, 
carry off the marble buſto of her huſband which had be: 


placed-on it. | | «T} 

On the pavement of this church is a flat ſtone with nd g 

ſhort inſcription : [4 move 

55 1 . 27 laqua 

Tor quat1 Taſſi o//a hic jacent, 3 

Hoc ne neſcius eſſes hoſpes thy p 

Fres. * Eccleſiæ trot, 

n rents. 

114200? DCI. friend 

Obiit anno: AD. age 0 

Here are depoſited the bones of Torquato Taſſo. — 

fraternity belonging to this church cauſed this ſtone to mank 
laid here in 1601, that you may not be ignorant of 

© place where he was interred. He died in the year 15% | ſh: 


On the wall near this place is the following pancy 
on that celebrated poet : int 18 0 l wb! 
eee, 
15. 


Torguati Taſſi Poete,  _. Taflo's epi- 
Heu quantum in hoc uno nomine ,  _ 
Celebritatis ac laudum ! 
Offa huc tran/tulit, hic condidit 
Bontf. Card. Bevillaqua 
Ne, gui: volitat viuus per ora Virum, 
Ejus religua parum ſplendido loco, 
| Colerenter, quererentur. 
Admonuit virtutis amor, admonuit 
Adverſus Patriæ alumnum, adverſus 
Parentum amicum pietas. 
Virit ann. LI. natus magno florentiſſ. Sec. bono . 
4 n 
Vivet haud fallimur æternum in hominum 
Memoria, Admiratione, Cultu. 


The remains of the poet Torquato Taſſo (what fame 
and glory is included in that celebrated name ]) were re- 
moved hither, and interred. by Boniface, cardinal Bevil- 
laqua, leſt he, whoſe immortal reputation is ſpread 
throughout the world, ſhould lie obſcurely in ſome unwor- 
thy place. The love of virtue; a regard to his compa- 
tot, the ornament of his country, and duty to his pa- 
rents, induced him to beſtow this honour on their deceaſed 
fend, He was born in the happy year 1544, and in an 
age of diſtinguiſhed glory; and died in the 51ft year of 
his age : but we may venture to affirm, that he will for 
ever live in the remembrance, eſteem, and admiration of 


L ſhall here add che inſcription on Alexander Guido's mo- Alexander 
ument,* who was extremely defirous of being buried near Guido. 
allo, which has in ſome meaſure been complied with. 


* Guido's life, with ſeveral pieces of his poetry, was publiſhed by 
cem-Beni at Venice, 1731. | . 
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Alexandro Guido, Patricio Ticinenſ,, 
Lyricæ Pozfes Cultori Celeberrimo, 
Eruditorum laudibus, Urbis plauſu, 

Magnorum Rrincipum familiaritate 


ac bonaribus illyftri, ns 

Qui, dum maximi Sbm Pontifici 52 2 
2 Clementis AI. | 3 
Sacris homiliis Italico car mine donandis — 
4 incumberat, | I 

| ſub onere ſplendidi ſſumo or the 

in Tuſeulank, civitate by 
acerbo interceptus fats aj 


Gloriæ potius quam dierum plenus occubuit, 
Ludovicus ex Principibus Mirandole, 
Tit. S. Sylveftri in Gapite Preſb. S. R. E. 


their t 


Cardinalis Picus, Apoſtolici Palatii CS 
 Prefeftus, | rown 
Annuente Pontifice, Level 

Huc tranſſato tumulatague corpore, * 
Ut, quod ille in votis habuerat, Fes. 
Prope Magnos Torquati cineres 33 
canguieſceret, | o obt: 
Monumentum poſuit. en 

Obiit die AI. uni: e 
MDCUAII. ng the 

Atatis ſue aun. LAX. hom © 


© In memory of Alexander Guida, of a noble family i 
* Ticini, illuſtrious for his lyric poetry, which gained bifoule c 
the praiſes of the learned, the applauſe of the people « 
© Rome, and the friendſhip of ſeveral princes ; whilſt hi 
< poetic genius was taken up in tranſlating into Italian venue, 
the homilies of pope Clement XI. this glorious work ve {cou 
< interrupted by relentleſs fate at Tuſculum, where he dent, 
© full of glory, rather than full of days. Lewis, one of ti 
< princes of Mirandola, titular prieſt of St. Silveſter, ca, $. v 
© nal of the holy Roman church, and prefect of the 2098i 
© ſtolical palace, with the gracious approbation of his hol 
© neſs, erected this monument, having firſt removed ti 
6 and interred it here, jn compliance with the arde 
© with of the deceaſed, which was to lie near the aſhes « 
© the renowned Taſſo. He died on the 12th of June, 171 
nin the ſixty-third year of his age.“ 8 
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dix of pope Clement the eleventh's homilies, which are ws = et 

dead on ſeveral feſtivals before the cardinals in St. Peter's hon lle. 
urch, have been rendered into Italian verſe by Alexander 

zuido, and a ſeventh by Bernardino Perfecto, which are 

all publiſhed. The original language in which they were 

lelivered was Latin; but they are tranſlated into moſt of 

the European languages. 'The whole number of them is 

twenty-eight, and a very pompaus impreſſion of the Italian 

tranflation was publiſhed at Rome in 1722, in folio. 

L'Oſpitio de Poveri Fanciulli di S. Michele a Ripa Grande, 1:0 itio di 
x the hoſpital for poor children, is ſuch a large building, S. Micheie, 
that the front towards the Liber is an hundred paces long; - mana 
and it is four ſtories high. This is a moſt admirable foun- for orphans. 
lation for bringing up orphans, who are allowed to chooſe 
ir trade; and when they are twenty years old, and able 
o maintain themſelves, they are diſmiſſed from the houſe, 
new cloathed from head to foot, with twenty-five ſcudi or 
rowns in their pocket. Very good tapeſtry is made here, Tapeſiry 
ſeveral workmen from the obelins at Paris having been manufacture 
im ited hither by great encouragements. A lad who appears 
o have a remarkable genius, is inſtructed in drawing for 
two or three years, 'and ſpends about the ſame ſpace of time 
o obtain a thorough knowledge in tapeſtry- work. Into 

is hoſpital are alſo admitted old diſabled ſervants, and other 
xrions, who by age and infirmities are incapable of earn- 
ng their bread. In the chapel the two ſexes are ſeparated 
rom each other by an iron grate ; it being Lent when J 
iſited this hoſpital, their food conſiſted of a piece of dried 
h, ſome cheſtnuts and bread, with a can of wine. The 
louſe of correction belonging to it has room for a hundred 
ind fifty perſons, where, upon failure of their weekly taſks, 

ey are put into a machine, where they undergo a diſci- 
line, being tied neck and heels. Formerly they uſed to 
e ſcourged with cords, till a lad expired under the puniſh- 
nent, ſince which accident, rods have been made uſe of, | 

Near the church of S. Paolo alle tre Fontane is that of s. Polo alle 
d, d. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio alle tre Fontane, and ſhould be tie Fontane. 
ilted at the ſame time; though, excepting the pictures of. We. 

e twelve apoſtles painted on the wall, ſaid to be from a 
N of Raphael, it ſcarce deſerves notice. 

ppolite to this church is a very pretty octangular chapel 3. Maria 
NS. Maria della Scala del Cielo, St. Mary of the ladder della Scala 
to heaven.“ In the tribuna, over St. Bernard's altar, is de Ciclo. 
me ancient moſaic-work; and the altar- piece repreſents 
&2 the 
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the angels carrying the fouls from purgatory, for accord, 
ing to a certificate on the altar, every maſs that is ff 
here, delivers a foul from purgatory. From this qu. 
Caticombs. pel one goes into the catacombs, or ſubterrancous g. 
ſages, which are ſaid formerly to have reached not only w 
St. Sebaſtian, but even to Oſtia. In the area betwixt de 
churches of S. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio and S. Maria della ſca 
Ten thou- del Cielo extending to S. Paolo alle tre Fontane, ten thou. 
fand martyrs (and Chriſtians are ſuppoſed to have ſuffered martyrdom, 
Fine pillars, At the high altar, which is on the right-hand, are ty 
pillars of green porphyry, of a beauty ſcarcely to be match. 
ed. Near this is a pillar four feet high, caſed with wood, 
and incloſed within iron.rails, and this inſcription on it. 
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Columna ſupra quam decapitatus fuit S. Paulus Apoſtolus, 


The pillar on which St. Paul the apoſtle was beheaded, 


Oppoſite to this altar is another, adorned with red pot 

phyry pillars, and the martyrdom of St. Peter, painted by 

Guido Rheni. In this church are to be had a great variety 

of little medals and amulets, with religious ſtories, or pet. 

ſons repreſented on them; and by virtue of a mals ſaid over 

theſe triſles, they are looked upon as ſovereign remedies 

againſt the head-ach, epilepſy, and other diſorders. A littk 

* Anun- farther from the city on this road is the annunciation church, 
/ where indulg-ncies are to be had for ten thouſand years. 
Obſervatio! 8 Here I cannot but obſerve that Proteſtants are miſtaken in 
get i nagining the term of indulgencies to relate to this life, and 
c mequendiy tat an indulgence of a year authoriſes a twelve 

.month's courſe of fin. The idea of the Roman-catholics 8 


ve.y different; for they believe that they concern only the 


future ſtate. For inſtance, they imagine, that a perſon who, 
for the purification of his foul, ought to remain in purgator) 
a hundred thouſand years, ſhall be diſcharged at the exp 
ration of ten thoutand, if he has taken care in his life-tim 
to provide himſelf with indulgencies for nincty thouſand 
years. In the cathedrals and principal churches are level 
privileged altars to. be viſited for this purpoſe, which are dil 
tinguiſhed by this infuiprion”: | 


Unum ex ſeptem Altaribus, 


© One of the ſeven altars,” | 
| | Nearery 
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vl fuori delle mura, or St. Paul's without the walls, or 
the road to Oftia ; which is, next to St. Peter's, the 
est church in Rome, its breadth being one hundred and 
common paces, and the length one hundred and ſixty; 
t according to the 8 Roman meaſure, its length 
ſixty, and the brea th forty paces. The main door is of 
zonze, adorned with ſcriptural hiſtories in bafſo-relzevo, and 
ver it this inſcription : 


Hae Domus eft Domini & ſacri limina Regni, 
Huc properate populi, hac Domus et Domini. 


© This is the houſe of the Lord, the entrance of his ſa- 


cred kingdom; haſten hither, ye nations, this is the 
Lord's houſe.” 


me of pavonazze, and all of them antique. At the altar 
e thirty-ſix invaluable porphyry pillars, beſides fourteen of 
marble called ſaligno cipollino near the veſtry. In the court 
the Benedictine convent of the congregation of Mount 
ini, or St. Juſtina of Padua, are two pillars of c:poll:no 
d ſix of granate, and further on, ſeven large pillzrs of 
mate; and within the convent are a hundred and ninety- 
bur pillars, moſt. of which are not yet ſct up. The church 
divided into five iſles, the pillars in the middle iſle are near 
phteen feet in circumference, and all of marble with red 
d black veins, which, if properly polithed, would be very 
autiful, The pavement is ſomething extraordinary, but 
des not at all pleaſe the eye; for it conſiſts of fragments of 
criptions, baſſe-relievs's, &c, Theſe Cornelio Margarini, 
benediftine monk, has been at the pains of copying, and 
terwards publiſhed them with very learned illuſtrations, 


perſon who is really perſuaded that eternal happineſs is 
be attained by thoſe indulgencies procured by viſiting 
urches and altars, can be ealy without ſpending ſome time 
t Rome ; it being the only place in the world where that 
ſeledneſs may be ſecured with ſo little trouble, as indulgen- 
ts for twenty thouſand years may be acquired in half a day, 
0 iſiting the proper churches, 
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Nearer, towards the city of Rome, lies the Baſilica di S. Bafilica di 


aolo, 


This ſtructure reſts upon ninety pillars of a very extraor- Mule of 
nary largeneſs, many of which are of oriental granate, fi-e pillars, 


n this church alſo are to be had indulzencies for fix thou- Induls: ncies 


end years, Indeed to me it is ſomething of a wonder, that ben 
ſand ycarst 
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Potta fanta, This church is one of the four which have a porta ſin, 
or holy door, which is opened only in the jubilee year, f 

— pa- has likewiſe the ſingular honour of an altar, at which de 
pope only muſt fay maſs. On the fide of the church w. 

| wards the Oſtia road is an elegant chapel, dedicated to the 
ſacrament of the Euchariſt, built Cario Maderni, Ny 

far from it ſtands the miraculous crucifix, which ſo ofer 
diſcourſed with St. Bridget, a Swediſh princeſs, of whon 

here is a fine marble ſtatue, in a praying poſture, by M. 


derno. © &t 

. mo- The moſaic-work on the arched roof of this church is H 99! 

e- work. ſo old a date as the time of Leo the Great, and, accordm main 
to the following inſcription near it, was probably done x 

the expence of Placidia, ſiſter to the emperors Honorius au In tl 


Arcadius : | 


Placidiæ pia mens operis decus hoc facicbat, 


Suadet Pontificts ſtudio ſplendere Leonis. 


This ornament was made at the expence of the devout 

© Placidia, &c.* A 
Without the church is a marble pillar, which is fix-and 
twenty feet high, and ſtands upon two ſphynxes. There 
are elegant baſ/o-relievo's on this pillar, and from the vine 
branches and bunches of grapes, ſome are induced to beliert 
that it belonged to a temple of Bacchus, others of Vulcan 
and others again of Veſta. On the top of this pillar a cro 
is erected, and on the ſides are two inſcriptions, ſignifying 
that it formerly ſtood within the church, &c. 
S. Pancrazio In the church of S. Pancrazio fuori delle Mura are tut 
deſks decorated with old moſaic-work, on which former 
the epiſtles and goſpels were read. The canopy of the alt 
is ſupported by four porphyry pillars, and in the altar-pied 
are ſeveral large pieces of the ſame valuable ſtone. Thi 
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church has alſo its catacombs ; but they are not ſo rematk In t 
able as thoſe of St. Sebaſtian. wund 
5. Pietro in On the Capitoline mount anciently ſtood the priſon call mar 
Carcete. er ftocdia mamertina, and carceres tulliani ; and from a ſupf E 


ſition that St. Peter was impriſoned here, a church was bul 
on the ſpot, and called S. Pietro in Carcere i. e. St. Pe 
ter in priſon.” From this church one deſcends into 2 dun 
geon by a pair of ſtairs. On the wall of this ſtair-cale 


8 of the impreſſion of a human face, pretended to be that of K 
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ter ; one of his keepers having ſtruck him with ſuch vio- 
nce, that he fell with his face againſt the wall, which in- 
ntaneouſſy made its impreſſion on the ſtone, This mi- 
bole is commemorated in the following inſcription, with 
iron grate over it: 


In queſto ſaſſo Pietro da di tefta 
Spinto da Sbirri & il prodigio reſta. 


igainſt this ſtone; and the miraculous impreſſion ſtill re- 
mains. 


In this dungeon are many fabulous reliques, which are 
ot worth deſcribing. Over this church, as it were in ano- 
her ſtory, is the church of S. Gioſeppe de' Falegnami, or 
dt. Joſeph of the carpenters; of which I have before made 
mention. 


yorld ; it is the trans figuration of Chriſt on mount Tabor, 


preſs the praiſe of that great artiſt, this picture was ſet up 
near his remains, as the moſt affecting and ſtrongeſt proof of 

irreparable loſs the world ſuſtained by his premature exit; 
for he died in the thirty-feventh year of his age. Whether 
the ſtory of the poſſeſſed, out of whom the diſciples could 
not caſt the evil ſpirit, introduced in the bottom of this piece, 
would not more properly have made a ſeparate picture; or 
yhether it juſtly makes a part of this, I'll leave to the deci- 
hon of others. But even allowing a ſmall. overſight in the 
vention, Raphael's pencil is affected by the centure. Here 
v St. Paul's: converſion, by Vaſari d' Arezzo, and ſeveral 
other remarkable paintings, monuments, &c. 

In the court of the convent is a beautiful chapel, of a 
wund figure, and very lofty ; it is adorned with ſixteeh an- 
lique pillars of oriental granate, and was founded by Philip 
Ul, king of Spain. | 
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gt. Peter being ſtruck by the goaler, fell with his face 
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On the altar of the church of St. Pietro in Montorio is S. Pietro in 
the moſt celebrated picture at preſent known in the whole Montorio. 


and was the laſt work of Raphael's admirable pencil. No Raphael's 
nonumental infcription having been thought ſufficient to ex- 9 
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LET 1. 


Continuation of the foregoing Account of th; 
religious Edifices and papal Palaces at Rome; 
particularly St. Peter's church, the Vatican, and 
the caſtle of St. Angelo. 


8 IR, 


Now come to St, Peter's, in the Vatican, which for 
largeneſs and beauty we be called the metropolitan 
church not only of Rome and Italy, but of the whole world. 
In this place we ſee to what an amazing pitch the Romiſh 
church, which is ſo fond of external pomp and ſplendor, has 
within two centuries carried its favourite ſcheme, viz. that | 
of captivating the ſenſes, and inſpiring the minds of the iz- Wi Thi 
norant with awe and ſubmiſſion to the clergy. Fontana, in Ie, b 
his account of this church, computes, - 0 in his time, Moder 
namely, . forty years ago, it had coſt above eighty millions of cent 
Roman ſcudi.x Pope Leo X. by his impatience in forward- tional 
ing the building and ornaments of this church with all poſ- the ch 
ible diſpatch and ſplendor, occaſioned ſuch flagrant abuſes Hu 
in the fale of indulgencies, as raiſed a general clamour a- delliſh, 
mong all people of ſenſe. On this ground it was that Tezel 
and Luther continued their hoſtilities againſt the papal ſer, 
and with what infinite prejudice to it is ſufficiently known 
by the conſequences. | 
It is faid that Conſtantine the Great built a church on 
this ſpot, and that the emperor himſelf carried thither twelve 
baſkets of earth; but that edifice, by length of time, fell to 
decay, and lay in ruins, till Julius II. began the preſent 
ſtructure. The firſt architect employed by him was Bra- 
mante Lazari ; and it was continued under Raphael d' Ur- 
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About twenty millions ſterling. This enormous expence had a hap- 
effect with regard to Chriſtianity in general, though it proved in ſome 
meaſure fatal to the church of Rome for it was a remote cauſe of the 

xeformation. 8 3 
bino, 
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> Giuliano Sangallo, Fra Giocondo Veroneſe, Peruzzi, 
onio Sangallo, Michael Angelo, Barozzi, Fontana, 
alerno, Bernini, and others. 

Over the doors of this edifice are ſeveral -panegyrical in- 
riptions, icularly on the zeal and munificence of Paul 
Urban VIII. and Innecent X. ſhewn in compleating 
noble ſtructure 3 but I ſhall inſert only that in honour 


Innocent X. f 
Baſilicam Principis Apaſtolorum, 


In hanc molis amplitudinem 
Multiplici Romanorum Pontificum 
| Adificatione perductam, 
_ INNOCENTIUS X. PONT. MAX. 
Novo cælaturæ opere, 
| Ornatis ſacellis, 

Interjectis in utrague Templi ala 
Marmoreis columnis, | 
firato e vario lapide 

Pavimento, magnificentius terminauit, 


— — 


This noble edifice, dedicated to the prince of the apoſ- 
tles, brought to its preſent aſtoniſhing bulk and grandeur 
under a long ſucceſſion of popes, was compleated by In- 
nocent X. in a magnificent manner; who made addi- 
tional ornaments. of ſculpture, adorned the two wings of 
the church with marble pillars, cauſed it to be paved with 
curious inlaid work of ſtones of various colours, and em- 
delliſhed its ſeveral chapels,” 


Clement VIII. appointed a particular commiſſion of car- 
als and prelates to ſuperintend the building of St. Peter's, 
0 took cognizance of all diſputes about contracts, deli- 
ing of the materials, embezzlements, &c. But the 
ut profitable article to theſe commiſſioners was that of le- 
dies for - pipus wes, which, if the particular place and 
nner of applying them were not ſpecified in the will; or 
Wat was intended had been already done; or laſtly, if 
Kunſtances would not admit of complying with the intent 
lhe legacy, this. committee had a power of appropriating 
o the carrying on this building; at leaſt they always had 
intereſt or produce of the legacy from the deceaſe of the 
nor till judgment was given, though it was in favour of 


grand 


other religious body, Nothing can be imagined more 
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grand and ſuperb than the area before the church, IN 
monument of Scipio Africanus is ſaid to have been à p.. 
mid larger than that of C. Ceſtius ſtill remaining, was ,, 
moved in the time of Alexander VI. to enlarge this 2 
and I believe the eye has loſt nothing by the alteratigy 
The oval colonade round it has four rows of pillars form; 
three ſeparate walks. The extent of this area may be 4; 
mated from the ſhorteſt diameter at the two fountains in 
the obeliſk, which is a hundred and eighty common pace 
and its longeſt diameter, from the beginning of the ccd 
nade to the front of the church, which is four hundred. 
Some prints and pictures repreſent a colonade directly facing 
the church, but there is in fact no ſuch thing; the area hy 
ing clear and open up to the entrance of the church. This 
*. conſiſts of three hundred and twenty pillars mats 
of Tivoli free-ſtone, which are fo large that three me 
can ſcarce graſp them. On the roof, which is flat, ſtan 
eighty- ſix — of ſo many ſaints, twice as big as the lit 
all deſigned by Bernini. * 

The area is adorned with two ftately fountains ; and! 
the centre ſtands the vaſt granate obeliſk, formerly belong 
ing to Nero's Circus, which was near this place. This fl 
perb obelifſk was firſt dedicated to the ſun by Seſoſtris king 
of Egypt; and in Caligula's time brought to Rome in a ye 
large ſhip, the dimenſions of which are given by Pliny, li 
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xvi. c. 40. Its four fides terminate obtuſely inſtead of om ick o 
ing an acute angle; neither is it embelliſhed with hier o 
phics, which are generally to be ſeen on other Egyptian ns, 
beliſks. The weight of it is ſaid to be nine hundred und 
ninety-two thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-ſix pound 
and the height of it eighty feet, excluſive of the baſe, white 
is thirty-ſeven. It was ſet up under the direction of Fo. 

tana by pope Sixtus V. who alſo in other reſpects was Me fol 
great benefactor to the city of Rome. For raiſing this 00M«licat 


fiſk out of the ground, where it lay as it were buried, Fo 
tana contrived forty-one machines, with iron rollers : 
thick ropes, and worked them all at once by means of eig 
hundred men and a hundred and ſixty horſes. This coul 
not be effected in leſs than eight days; and to bringt 
obeliſk to the place where it now ſtands, though it 15 on 
three hundred paces from the ſpot where it lay, was a Jaboi 
of four months. But the greateſt proof of Fontana“ i 
in mechanics was ſeen on the loth of September, 580 
when, by means of fifty-rwo movements of his _ 
2 | | 
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- which, partfcufar ſignals were given by ſotinding a 
pope ing a bell) this ſtupendous nfs tyas ſucceſs- 
Il erected and fixed, amidſt the acclamations of the peo- 
nnging of bells, and the diſcharge of the cannon at 
ade of St. Angelo. It is alſo added; that Fontana 
nfidirng in the computation of the monty of Nis niachtines, 
5 near totally miſcarrying ; at leaſt it is ſaid, that orr tite 
ty above-mentioned he was extremely perplexed, the ropes 
wing ſtretched more than what he Had imagined ; ſo that 
fer all, the obeliſk wanted a little bf being raiſed perpen- 
{-ularly on the pedeſtal. In this difficulty, an obſcure per- 
n among the crowd is reported to have called out to the 
peineers to wet the ropes. This was done accordingly, 
| the expedient proved fucceſsful. The whole work was 
compliſhed in the ſpace of half a year; and the expence 
fit was thirty-ſeven thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy- 
je fu, or Crowns, excluſive of the brats crucifix on the 
jp of it, and the four Tions on whote backs it refts metely 
its equilibrium and weight, without any cement or other 
ulening. Of the engines and machines made uſe of for the 
ction of it, a particular account is given by Bellorius in 
lis life of Fontana, and in Mercati, de Obilitcis. The 
ur lions that ſupport the obeliſk are placed on the pedeſtal, 
nd are of gilt bronze. The foundation, which is ve 

wad and deep, conſiſts entirely of fall pieces of flint and 
ck or tiles, cemented together with ſtrong mortar. The 
roſs on the top, which is ſeven feet high, and is of gilt 


hriſt ſuffered ; and whoever in paffing by it ſays a pater- 
uſer and ave maria for the proſperity of the ſee of Rome is 
ntitled to an indulgence for ten years and ten times forty 
s. In the time of paganiſm this obeliſk appears, from 
Pe following inſcriptions near the top of it, to have been 
pelicated to the two emperors Auguſtus and Tiberius. 


Divo Cefari D. Julii F. Auguſlo. 1 
Tiberio Cæſari D. Auguſti F. Auguſto ſacrum. 


And the following diſtich expreſſes all the revolutions it 
ba undergone: 


* Soli, binis me Roma dicavit 
u 


guſtis, ſacras tu pie Sixte Cruci. 


ras, as is pretended, has in it a piece of the croſs on which 


* Egypt. 
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Egypt dedicated me to the ſun, Rome to two emp 
6 rors, but by thee, O devout Sixtus, I am a conſecrated y 
6 the croſs.” 


Under the above. emed ancient inſcriptions, Sixt, 
V. cauſed the following to be engraved on the fide toyy; 
the church : 


Sancti ſſimæ Cruci 
Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 
Conſecravit 2 
E priore ſede avulſum, 


Et Cæſ. Aug. ac Tib. Gy 
I. ablatum, E 
LXXXTH, 


propri 


© This obeliſk being brought away from its former ſitu 1590, 


© tion, where it had been dedicated to the emperors Auguſt 
© and Tiberius, was by Sixtus V. conſecrated to the ſacred 
* croſs, 1586. 


On the four ſides of the IT are. the following in 


ſcriptions. en 


On the weſt ſide: 


Chriftus vincit, 
Chriſtus regnat, 
Chriftus imperat, 
Chriſtus 
Ab omni malo 
Plebem ſuam 
defendat ! 


© Chriſt conquers ; Chriſt reigns ; Chriſt governs us 
* may Chriſt defend his people from all evil.” 


Beh 


ore hi 
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On the north ſide: 
Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 


Cruci invictæ 
Obeliſcum Vaticanum, 
Ab impura ſuper, itione 

Expiatum, juſtius 
Et felicius conſecrauit 


Anno LANAT I. Pont. II. 


© Pope Sixtus V. having purified this Vatican obeliſk 
from the ſuperſtition with which it had been polluted, con- 
ſecrated it under happier auſpices, and with much greater 
propriety to the invincible croſs, in the year of Chriſt 
1586, and of his pontificate the ſecond.” 


Underneath are theſe words : 


Dominicus Fontana ex pago Miliagri 
Nova Comienſis tranſtulit & erexit. 


Removed and erected by Domenico Fontana, &c. 
On the eaſt ſide: 


Fre Crux Domini ! 
Fugite 
Partes adverſe, 
Vicit Leo 
De Tribu Judæ. 


* Behold the croſs of our Lord! let his enemies fly be- 
re him, for the lion of the tribe of Judah is conqueror.” 


On the ſouth ſide : 


Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 
Obeliſcum Paticanum, 
Dis Gentium 
Impio cultu dicatum, 

Ad Apoftolorum limina 
Operoſo labore tranſtulit 
Anno MDLXXX/I1. Pont. II. 1 

This 
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Portico be- 
fore the 
church. 


. devotion of the ſame kind, to ſecure a ſettlement in h 
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© This obeliſk which had been 3 dedicated tot 
e 


gods of the heathen, was, with immenſe labour, bra, 
© within the ſacred limits of the apoſtolic church, wal 
© of Sixtus V. in the year of Chriſt 1586, and the ſeco 
of his pontificate. 12 6 


In the foundation are laid ſeyeral medals ſtruck on & 
occaſion, On one of them Was the effigics of pope Sixt 


V. and on the reverſe a man faſt aſleep under a tree 
this legend : 


egg 4 
Nerfecta Securitas. 

i Perfect ſecurity,” wo Io 

On another was §. Francis d n kneeling before Wriſt 

crucifix, with an old decayed temple, and theſe words: Net! 

| 3 | laund 

Vade Franciſce, repara. punce 

Go, Francis, and rebuild.” 7 


Alexander VII. alſo,.on/the 25th of Auguſt, 1661, ſunc 
laying the firſt ſtone of the colonade round the area, put { 
veral gold and filver. medals. under-jt. Some repreſents 
the area with its embelliſhments, and theſe legends, J 
cant Templi area porticibus oruata, i. e. The area of f 
© Vatican church adorned with portico's, Fundamenta 5 
in 3 i. e. Its foundations are on the h wi 
© hills.” The ſteps from the area up to the church are ca 
ed limina apoftolorum. Charles the Great, at his approact 
ing St. Peter's church, in order to be crowned, is {aid 
have aſcended theſe ſteps on his knees. Indeed at preſe 
one may happen to ſee an old woman or two ſtriving, by 


ven ; otherwiſe Rome is not the place moſt remarkable Peter 
attachment to ſuch ceremonies. On each fide of th delt 
ſteps ſtand the ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul by Mineman 
di Fieſoli. At the top of theſe ſteps, before the entran 


of the church, is a grand portico, which, at any other pl: ing 
might be looked upon as a church of itſelf; it being enght 
hundred and ſixteen feet in length, and forty in bread tine 
Eight pillars, twelve palms in diameter, and ſcarcely to * 


graſped by five men, together with ſeveral others of i 


Tevertl 
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Teyertino ſtone, ſupport the architrave, on which is this 
inſcription 5 


In honorem Principis Apgſtolorum 
Paulus V. Burgbeſius, Romanus 
Pont. Max. Anno MDCXII, 
Pontificatus VI. 


To the honour of the chief of the apoſtles, pope Paul 
year 1612, and in the ſeventh year of his pontificate.” 


On each fide of the ſive entrances into this portico ſtand 
ro Ionic pillars of a purple kind of marble ; over the main 
trance is a baſſo-relievo by Malvicino, repreſenting 
briſt giving the keys to St. Peter. Over this portico is the 
yet from whence the pope three times a year, viz. on 
lunday-Thurſday, Eaſter-day, and Aſcenſion-day, pro- 
punces the public benediction. On Maundy-Thurſday is 


re 


a Domini: one reads it in Latin, and the other in Ita- 
u. The curſe againſt hereticks is then emblematically de- 
unced by extinguiſhing a wax taper and throwing it down 
the ground. This cloſet or tribuna was deſigned by Lan- 
neo; and a fine print of it is publiſhed by Bartoli. The 
vrtico, for the more convenient cleaning the church is fur- 
hed with water; here is alſo a piece of moſaic-work, which 
wd formerly in the church, and was removed hither toge- 
her with the wall. It is the work of Gitto a Florentine 
unter, who died in the year 1336, and was rewarded with 
Wo thouſand two hundred guilders +, a. large ſum at that 
e by cardinal Stefanechi, nephew to pope Boniface VIII. 
{repreſents the Romiſh church under the agure of a ſhip in 
ſtorm, with the diſciples of Chriſt on board, while our Sa- 
our appears walking on the waves and holding out his hand 
d Peter juſt ſinking, when his faith began to fail him. But 
le beſt part of the work, in the judgment of the connoiſſeurs, 
man fitting on the ſhore angling with a rod. 

Ibis portico is payed with the fineſt marble, and the 
ling is embelliſhed with gilding and ftucco-work. On 
Eenght-hand, near the ſtairs, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Con- 
Wine the Great; his joy and ſurpriſe at the appearance of 


About one hundred and ninety-two pounds ſterling. 


the 


V. of the family of Burgheſe and a native of Rome, in the 


0 read by two cardinals, who are deacons, the Bulla in 
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Porta Santa. 


| arg it is greatly eſteemed both for its remarkable fi 


only once in twenty-five years, namely, in the holy, ot 
bilee year; and then the ceremony is performed by the py 
himſelf with a hammer. The braſs crois on the door is kiſe 
with ſuch devotion; that the lower part of it is become mue 


order has been for ſome time repealed. ©Torrigi, in his tr 
tiſe de Crypt. Vatican. ſays, that the fartheſt door on the 


ſeen. It is made of braſs, with two foldings, each conſiſt 


mechanics, architecture, and ſculpture, / that no perſon of taſte wo 


the moſt agreeable, being extremely hot and-impetuous. Pope Greg! 


RX OM E. 
the effulgent croſs in the ſky is admirably expreſſed in g 
piece. And though it is not quite compleated, and wang 


ing of a ſingle block of marble, and for its beauty : it th 
work of Lorenzo Bernini f. Oppoſite to this, on the 94, 
ſide, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Charlemain, made ou: 9 
fingle block of marble, by Auguſtino Cornacchini. A g 
many faults are found in this piece; but poffihly the vreny 
diſadvantage to this ſtatue is, that the artiſt is ſtill living, 
at his death all theſe cenſures will probably vaniſh. 

From the portico four doors open into the church, « 
which the fartheſt on the right-hand is walled up, and opens 


paler than the other. Formerly no woman was permitted 
go through the furtheſt door on the left-hand ; but this abſ 


hand was formerly diſtinguiſhed by the name of porta judia 
being appropriated only Be bringing the dead into the chure 
as the middle door was called*porta argentea, from its bein 
plated over with ſilver; but at preſent nothing of it is to 


of three compartments. In the two upper diviſions are o 
Saviour and the Virgin Mary; in the two middle ones, 
Peter and St. Paul; in one of the loweſt compartments 
Eugene IV. putting the crown upon the-emperor Sigiſmund 
head; and in the other, the ſame pope giving public audient 
to ſome embaſſadors from the eaſt. This door was calt 
Antonio Filareti and Simone Donatelli, two Florentines, | 
order of pope Eugene IV. Over it is a marble 5 reli 


+ Lorenzo Bernini was of ſuch diſtinguiſhed eminence in painti 


omit ſeeing any of his works, of which eighteen ſpecimens are to be fu 
in St. Peter's church. There are alſo a great many pieces in architec 
ſculpture, &c, to be ſeen in other parts of Rome, which are ſpecified 
their proper places. Lorenzo Bernini was born at Naples, of Florent! 
paents, and was the Michael Angelo of his time. Though be \ 

_perion'ot a great genius and underitanding, his converſation was none 


XIV. procured him the honour of being made a knight of the Portvg! 
order of Chriſt. He died at Rome in 1680, in the eighty- ſecond yea 


his age. His lite has been written by Baldinucci. 


R O M E. _—_ 
gemini, in which is repreſented our Saviour commariding | 
ver to feed his ſheep. 
10 This incomparable church is built in the form of a Latin Form of St. 
&, and the proportion is ſo exactly obſerved in the length, — il 
kioht, and breadth, that the eye cannot perceive any thing | 
mordinary large in any of the three dimenſions, although 
he whole taken together be of a very uncommon bulk and KH 
t. The middle iſle is about thirty- eight common paces 10 
wad, and the whole length of the church two hundred and 4 
kohty-cight'; of which the diſtance from the entrance of the | | 
urch to the center of the cupola takes up a hundred and 14 
phty. | 
Jann to the chevalier Carlo Fontana's geometrical [ 
mputation,: the whole length of the edifice, the breadth of | 
he portico,” and the thickneſs of the walls included, is 970 ll 
oman'patmr, which are equal to 666 3 pieds de roy de Paris, 
French feet, and 722 Engliſh feet, as calculated by Miſ- 
n. I ſhall now obſerve, once for all, that a Roman palms 
about an inch more than a common ſpan ; or, accordin 
pageometrical computation, it is eight inches and three lines, 
hat is, ſomething above 3 of a Paris foot. 
The length within, from pope Eugenius's braſs door to the 
rtheſt altar, where St. Peter's pulpit ſtands, is 829 4 Roman 
wm, or 571 Paris, and 594 Engliſh feet. | 
The breadth of the great nave or middle iſle, which runs 
be whole length of the church, is 123 palm, or 84 French, 
nd 86'2 Fngliſh feet; but the whole breadth of the church, 
m the Capella del Coro to that of the Holy Satrament, 
na chuſtre of the thickneſs of the walls, is 414 palm, or 284 
dis, and 291 Engliſh feet. The length of St. Peter's - 
durch to the croſs iſle is 258 palmi, or 170 French, and e | 
i Engliſh feet. The length of the croſs iſle is 615 palmi, 
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: = 410 French, and 428 _ feet; and including the 4 
= + b, 67/1 palms, or 461 4 French feet, and 490 Engliſh. lt 


Inch feet, and 73 Engliſh. The height of the chuch 
bm the pavement to the roof (not including the cupola) is' {| 
Wo fam, or 137 4 French, and 144 Engliſh feet. The | 
Keadth of the facade or front is 390 palmi; the height of the 
exuves on the frontiſpiece 22 palmi, or 16 French, and 18 bo 
Engliſh _ and the outward circumference of the church - —_— 
In the temple of Solomon were included ſeveral large 
uns, and it was enriched with prodigious- ornaments of 
Vor. II, 5 gold 


he breadth of the croſs iſle within is 103 palmi, or 703 
| 
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Compared gold and ſilver; but the main building was W no meay 4 
mes bag 44 be compared with St. Peter's at Rome. St. Paul's church 
ple, and St. London is a noble piece of architecture, but much leſ in 
Paul's dimenſions than St. Peter's; its length, according to Chu 
church. berlain, being only 690 Engliſh feet, which make about be 
feet of Paris; but if we follow the meaſurement and defy 

of Colin Campbell, in the firſt volume of his Yitruviu In 

tannicus, which ſeems to come neareſt the truth, the leng 

of St. Paul's will be found not to exceed 520 Engliſh feg 

whereas St. Peter's (of which he gives the neweſt and mu 

exact plan and elevation) takes up 650 Engliſh feet, excy 

five of the portico ; but in both the thickneſs of the walls 

included. St. Peter's, according to my meaſure, is 1 

common in length, of which paces the length of 

Paul's at 3 from the facade to the center of the cupal 

is 124, and the whole length 222. The length of the cro 

iſle from the north to the — door is 115, and the breadi 

of the church in other parts is 46 ſuch paces. The diane 

ter of the cupola is 53, and the circumference of the 

gallery 156 common paces. In an apartment in the uppe 

part of St. Paul's is a wooden model of St. Peter's church; 

but fo inaccurate, that they who judge of the two churches 


by it will be greatly miſtaken. f the ſti 
After all the attention and charge in building St. Peter's wing 

it has not been preſerved from the common fate of all ſubluWithdraw 
nary things; 1. e. it has a mixture of imperfections; but in the pi. 
ſtead of enlarging on them, or examining the juſtneſs of ſuch 1 
cenſures on this ſuperb edifice, give me leave to refer you Hing do 
the introduction to the firſt part of the abovementioned Mr. Ning w 


Campbells Vitruvius Britannicus. | iter a c. 

Height of It is univerſally agreed that the cupola of St. Peter's is odlent c 

| the cupela Work of aſtoniſhing art and grandeur, and at a conſiderabeſ om be 
of St. Pe- diſtance impreſſes on the mind a magnificent idea of the ci ends t 
8 in which it ſtands. The height from the pavement of tee caul 
church to the top of the cross is 593 palmi, or 405 French eng h 

and 432 Engliſh feet. The outward circumference of te ces 

dome is 620 Engliſh feet; and the inward diameter, vid Nona 

is equal to that of the Pantheon, is 191 Roman palni, r rehe 

131 4 French, and 143 Engliſh feet. The firſt gallery u beſe fo 


the cupola I found to be 214 common paces round. be in th 

Dome. by i This dome was built under the pontificate of Sixtus V. Ja ene 
whom built. de la Porta and Domenico Fontana being the architects ; ö; 
however, the honour of the undertaking and the delign bir be 


due to the great Michael Angelo, That celebrated = Comes 
| u 
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n hearing ſome perſons crying up the rotunda as a work 
antiquity never to be paralleled, ſaid, That he would not 
I build a dome equally large, but build it in the air; and 
aerwards made his aſſertion good. Gioſoppe d' Arpino 
y the deſizns for the moſaic ornaments in the cupola, 
yang which the four evangeliſts, in four large oval com- 
ents, are particularly admired. This amazing ſtruc- 
be reſts on four pillars,” each of go palmi in diameter; each 
which is adorned with a white marble ſtatue, twenty-two 
Ini high, without the pedeſtal. The firſt is St. Veronica 
Franceſca Mochi ; the ſecond is St. Helena, by Andrea 
agi; the thicd St. Andrew, by du Queſne, or du Queſ- 
py; and the fourth St. Longinus, was done by Bernini, 
ho alſo deſigned theſe ornaments. As for theſe ſtatues, 
me give the preference to St. Andrew, which is indeed a 
aſter-piece of du Queſnoy, ſurnamed i Fiammingo, or the 
kming ; and the only ſtatue he ever made, beſides that of 
t Suſanna, in the church of S. Maria di Loretto, near Tra- 
's pillar at Rome; both are particularly admired for their 
npery. In that of St. Veronica, the piece of linen on which 
ſuppoſed to be the impreſſion of Chriſt's face, ſeems as it 
ere blown back by the wind, which from the circumſtances 
f the ſtory is reckoned a beauty; as St. Veronica, upon 
wing back the cloth from our Saviour, is faid to have 
thdrawn in great haſte. Bernini, by the niches he made 
the pillars for the above-mentioned four ſtatues, and eſpe- 
ally by the ſtairs along the foundations of the pillars, for 
wing 4 into the vaults, or ſacre grotte, was cenſured for 
aving weakened the foundations to a great degree ; and foon 
iter a cleft” diſcovered itſelf in the cupola, occaſioned by a 
olent clap of thunder. Bernini, who, otherwiſe, was far 
from being of an affable behaviour, met with very few 
ends to oppoſe the general clamour againſt his temerity, as 
the cauſe of this unhappy accident; ſo that he was near 
bling his head 6n that account, which he ſaved only by his 
Jucceſs in removing and erecting the obeliſk in the piazza 
Navona. Michael Angelo, the deſigner of this dome, was 
pprehenſive of ſuch an accident; and earneſtly deſired that 
theſe four main pillars, with their foundations, ſhould not 
de in the leaſt altered or meddled with. The unhappy con- 
quence has ſhewn how commendable it would have been to 
fellow his advice; fince all admirers of architecture cannot 
but be concerned at this flaw in ſo noble a ſtructure, which 
Gomes as near to the —ê of perfection as is poſſible for 
2 any 
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perors. 
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any of the works of mortals to arrive at. In the year 7% 


* * 


tins cleft in the cupola was widened by an earthquake; b e of ( 
y reaſon of its great height it is ſcarce diſcernable from he hriſtina, 
low, unleſs one be previouſly informed of it: however, frag the em 
the upper galleries are plainly ſeen two clefts or fiſſures, q zs found 
polite to each other, and one of them covered with an ira e; the! 
cramp of a hand's breath. Nn oy 
Quer each of theſe four ſtatues is a fine tribuns, or gallen enry II 
om whence, ſeveral times in the year, the reliques, whic ied at Re 
are kept 4n a particular chapel are expoſed. to public view, thor of 
which there are great numbers“. : onour of 
In the vaults under the pedeſtals. of each of the four ap") of 
an altar is erected, on which the: hiſtory of the ſaint, h which 
ſtatue ſtand over it, is repreſented, in moſaic-work, by Fabi nd a wh 
Chriſtofori, from the deſigns of the famous Andrea Sach nde 
Under theſe four altars are ſteps leading down to the oth, ended, Is 
ſubterraneous vaults, which are full of excellent moſaic, u nent 
being the only work which could be proof, againſt the dam has te 
neſs of the place. This moſaic-work was formerly the pe n hif 
ment of the old church of St. Peter. Theſe vaults are crowd ofarour. 
ed with the tombs of the ſaints, which being too, ſacred to M | 
broken down or removed, are incloſed wich a wall, ſo ua 2 
there is no ſeeing any thing here without a torch. The pare fich thele 
ment is ſuppoſed, to have been made in the time of Conſtn quod 
tine the Great, and conſiſts of porphyry and other kinds 0 where t 
marble. Here was interred queen Chriſtina of Sweden; and [ ackno 
near her ſtands a, ſtatue. of Chriſt, in white marble, in th In ſom 
old Gothic taſte ; and. on all ſides here are ſeen tone coff al inclo 
of the popes and cardinals of paſt ages. Adrian IV. lies in Ar it 
very large coffin, made of a ſingle piece of granate, brough nicrip 
out of Egypt at the ſame time as the Vatican obelitk, a e 
ſuppoſed to be the largeſt piece of its kind in that form. Thit-Sul 
-. Kormerly the emperors Honorius, Theodoſius, and Ocho” occaf 
II. lay here ſeparately in very ſuperb. monuments ; but 1 | theſe i 
ſucceeding ages, the popes have thought fit to put their co: the for 
fins. to other uſes, laying the three, emperors, bones together 
in a kind of hole, not unlike an oven. Poſlibly the lecret nich 
motive of the popes, was utterly to efface and extinguiſh a 5 Jotti 
remembrance of the ſupremacy which formerly belonged te 10 of t 
the emperors of Rome, and eſpecially. of thoſe emperors he 1 25 
The tedious catalogue of the fiQtitious reliques which the author ge Utting 
are qmitted hexe, and in molt other parts of this work, as they can alle poſtle. 
bub little entertainment to the Englith Proteſtant reader. Knptural 


iB were 


of Otho the ſecond's reſolute temper. Beſides queen 
riſtina,. here are buficd other illuſtrious perſons of that ſex, 
the empreſs Mary, Honorius's conſort, in whoſe crave 
8 found gold, ſilver, ep to a very conſiderable va- 
+; the latter were diſpoſed of in the veſtry, and the former 
buiding the new church; Agnes, wife of the emperor 
enry III. and Charlotte of Luſigan, queen of Cyprus, who 


tat Rome in the year 1487. The architect Bramanta, 
thor of the firſt plan of St. Peter's church, has alſo the 


bout of being buried here. Not far from this laſt is the Venerable 


mb of Venerable Bede. 
which the emperors formerly kneeled at their coronation z 
id a white marble lab, on which is engraven counteſs 
Uatilda's donation to the holy ſee ; the original, as is pre- 
ended, is {till remaining in the papal archives. The in- 
kument is but ſhort, and now quite illegible ; ſo that all 
Ine has to do is to believe, or at leaſt feign a belief of it: 
Ir an hiſtorical enquiry into this pretence would meet with 
o favourable reception at Rome. From this. prudent conſi- 
ration Bartoli cloſes his ambiguous account of the mani- 
fly falſe donation of Conſtantine the Great to the church, 
ih theſe words: Nos ſumus in terris amicis Eccleſia, & ideo 
, quod. donatio i/ta valeat ; i. e. We are in a count 4 
where the church is eſteemed and reverenced, and therefore 
acknowledge the donation may be valid.” | hs 4 
In ſome parts of the ſubterraneous paſſages which lead to 
lis incloſed repoſitory, and to the four altars under the four 
Mars, it is very dark; on which account, as is fignihed by 
n inſcription in Italian and Latin engraven here, no wo- 
den are to be admitted into theſe vaults, except only on 
ut-dunday, when the other ſex is excluded. This order 
ks occaſioned by a profane amour which was de tected here. 
| thele paſſages are ſtill to be ſeen in freſco a repreſentation 
the form of the old Vatican and St. Peter's church before 
ey were rebuilt, and ſeveral ancient . ſome 
If which belonged. to the old church. ere is alſo to be 
en Jotti's firſt ſpecimen of moſaic-work,, and another large 
p:ce of the ſame work formerly belonging to the monument 


vt. Peter and St, Paul. Here is alſo a ſtatue of St. Peter in 
pitting attitude, ſaid to be the firſt which was made of that 


Knptural hiſtories belonging to the tomb of the conſul Julius 
8 3 Baſſus. 


Ocho the Second, repreſenting Chriſt ſtanding between 


Nolte. In another part is ſeen a marble baſſs-relievo of 


* Bede's mo- 
Here is alſo to be ſeen the ſtone. . 
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Baſſus 5. Here are likewiſe a ſtatue of the Virgin Mu 
with the child Jeſus, in white marble, a beautiful piece d 
work, and brought hither from the monument of Paul y 
the creation of Eve ; che tomb of Paul IV. a great may 
ancient moſaic pieces; and ſome. excellent new work, ix 
that taſte, among the ornaments of the four {ubterraneous 
chapels of St, Veronica, St. Andrew, St. Longinus, and d. 
Helena. In the center between theſe four chapels, fant 


the Clementine chapel, or la Confeflione de' 88 Apoftoli, d 


rectly under the high altar and the cupola of the cathedr! 
The wall of this chapel is incruſted with marble and porphy 


ry, brought from Agrippina's bath, which anciently (too 


on this ſpot. A moſaic work in this chapel, repreſenting 
St. Peter and St. Paul is ſaid to be eight hundred years old! 
the fine. braſs baſſ-relievo, together with four ſlabs, each of 
2 ſingle piece of Serpentine at the entrance of this chapel, 
are very well worth ſeeing. On this altar the pallia are 
conſecrated by the Pope, and under it are kept the principal 
reliques belongi:g to this cathedral, viz. the remains of dt. 
Peter and St. Paul. This place is particularly ſtiled Limin 


Apoſtolorum, and hover is defirous of a more particular ac 


count of the contents of theſe ſubterraneous places, may be 


gratified in Fontana's deſcription of this church ; in Boſi and 
ringhi's Roma Subterranes, and alſo in Torrigi's treatiſe 


delle Graite Vaticane: and it is on the credit of the lait that! 


venturs to relate, that on the cheſt in which are kept the re 
mains of St. Peter and St. Paul, lies a golden crucifix, weigh- 
ing a hundred and fifty pounds. "The expence of ſeeing 
theſe vaults does not exceed three paoli +, and a man walks 
before with a lighted torch all the way. 

But leaving theſe ſubterraneous vaults, I return to the ca- 
thedral, where the altar? maggiore, or high altar (at which 
the pope alone is to officiate) ſtanding in the middle of the 
croſs, and directly under the center of the cupola, firſt attracts 
the eye. According to the cuſtom of the ancients, it fron 
the tribuna, ſo that the pope, when he ſays maſs, faces the 
people and the grand entrance. Over this altar is a canopy 
of gilt bronze, embelliſhed with four angels and a crucihx, 
and reſting on four large twiſted braſs pillars, caſt by Grego- 
rio Roſh, from a deſign of Bernini. The weight of thele 


* His coffin is of Parian marble 11 2 


and 64 high. Baſſue died A. D. 359 
+ 18. 6 d. ſterling. | 0 


palms in length, 6 in breadth, 
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un is ten thouſand and fifty pounds, and the metal uſed 


- this purpoſe formerly covered the dome of the pantheon ; 

de bur pedeſtals are of marble, and finely executed by Fran- 

co Fiamm ingo. 
That Urban VIII. in erecting theſe pillars, which are 
inety feet high, was not mind of his fame is apparent 
am his arms, namely, the bees which ſeem to ſwarm pretty 
lick among the foliages on the pillars, and on the pedeſtals. 

1 this place one has tour views, as it were, of ſo many ſpa- 

ous churches. From hence alſo there are two flights of 
teps (which, are generally kept ſhut) leading to the above- 
dentioned Confeſſio Apoſtolorum, round which in the church, 

3 a _ ſilver lamps continually burning, except 
-Friday. 

But to — in the deſcription of this church, I return 
d the main entrance, where at the two firſt pillars, which 
nd oppoſite each other, are two large ſheils or baſons for 
ay water, of yellow marble, which are held out by two 
gels of white, marble : the ſhells are each of one piece of 
xarble, as are allo the angels that ſupport them. This 
work is large and beautiful, and does great honour to Au- 

tino Cornachini. The moſaic image of St. Peter, over 
the Porta Santa, is a good piece, and done by Ciro Ferri, a 

oman, who has alſo adorned with the ſame kind of work 

he cupola of the firſt chapel on the right-hand from the en- 
tance, from a deſign of his maſter Pietro di Cortona. In 
vis chapel is ſhewn a marble pillar, which belonged, as is 
pretended, to the temple of ſeruſalem, on which our Saviour 
mmonly leaned when he taught there. In the ſmall cha- 
je! of 8. Nicholas, biſhop of Mira, adjoining to this, is an 
zmirable repreſentation of that ſaint in moſaic, by Fabio 
Chriſtofori. The cieling. of the former chapel, which de- 
yes its name from a wooden crols made by Pietro Cavallini, 
v painted by Lanfranchi. 

Un the firſt piilar in the church, facing this chapel, at 
wich the holy- water veſiel ſtands, is the monument of the 
kmous Chriſtina Alexandra queen of Sweden, begun at che 
fxpence of Innocent X11. from a deſign of Carlo Fontana, 
md finifhed in 1702, under Clement XI, It is of white 
marble, with a medallion or buſt of that princeſs in baſſo- 
reve, by Theodon, and ſome braſs ornaments by Giardini. 

ne expence of the whole work amounted to twelve thou- 
lad ſcudi, or crowns, and the body was brought hither from 
& Grotte ſacre, where it was depoſited before, within three 

84 coffins, 


Counteſs 
Matilda's 
tomb, 


work was performed by Stefano Speranza. The inſcription 
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coffins, of cypreſs, lead, and common wood. The in; 
tion is as follows: | 


Chriſtine Suecorum Regine * 
Ob orthodoxam Nel gionei abdicato Regno, 
| Abjurata Hæreſi 

1 ac dilectd Romæ ſede cximiè cultam 

| numentum ab Innocentio XI, inchoatum 

Clemens XT. abſalui curavit 
MD CC 1, 

To th 
her ſex, 
eminent 
oratitude 
mains to 
detto at 
fame in 


This monument, which was begun by Innocent XII, 
in honour of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who, for the flu 
of the true religion profeſſed in its purity at Rome, abi. 
cated her kingdom, and abjured hereſy, was finiſhed by 
pope Clement XI. in the year 1702.” 


FE 


- Paſquin made ſo free with this royal convent, as to file 
her Regina ſenza Regno, Chriſtiana ſenza Fede, e Donna ſeru 
uergegna. A queen without a kingdom, a Chriſtian, or 
4 TI, without faith, and a woman without mo- 
"4 e o \ 

| The cupola of the ſecond chapel is an admirable piece of 
moſaic, by Guido Ubaldo Abbatino, from a deſign of Pictro 
di Cortona. On the altar of this chapel is the martyrdom 
of St. Sebaſtian, in oil colours, by Domenichino, Thereis 


Oppoſit 
hich he 
ne, with 


This 1s 


a very valuable piece at the ſecond pillar facing this chapel, llity 
namely, the ſuperb white marble monument of the countels ite, he 
Matilda, whoſe body, in the year 1630, was found at d. Be- red Þ 
nedetto in Polirone, and brought to St. Peter's church, by Wi cathe: 
order of pope Urban VIII. Among the baſſo-relrevo's is icen Wiſpearanc 
the emperor Henry IV, without a crown, which is carried i In the 


behind him by a boy, kneeling before pope Gregory Vil. 
and kifling his feet. Over the tomb is the image of Matil- 
da, a princeſs unhappily diſtinguiſhed for her exceſſive at- 
tachment and devotion to the ſee of Rome. The whole 
Mo alſo 
kecuted 
ge braſ 
lborentin 
te. U 
megory 
th a ſ⸗ 
Inc of th 
I 


is as follows : 


* This inſcription, and ſome others in this work, ſeem to be inaccu- 
rately copied, or cazeleſly.printed in the German original; but no alteras 
tions have been made, unleſs where the error appeared obvious, or where 
the pointing was very incorrect. 8 


Vrbanus 
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Vrbanus VIII. Pont. Max. 
Comitiſſee Matildi virilis animi famine, 
Sedis Apoſtolice Propugnatrici, 
Pietate inſigni, liberalitate celeberrime, 
Huc ex Mantuano Santi. Benedicti 

| Cœnobio tranſlatis offibus 
Gratus æternæ laudis 2 
Mon. poſ. Ann. MDCXXXT. 


Jo the counteſs Matilda, a woman of a ſoul ſuperior to 
her ſex, the defender of the apoſtolical ſee, and equally 
eminent for her piety and liberality, Urban VIII. out of 
gratitude and reſpect to her memory, having cauſed her re- 
mains to be removed hither from the convent of S. Bene- 
detto at Mantua, erected this monument of her eternal 
fame in the year 1635. 


Oppoſite to this is the monument of pope Innocent XII. 
nich he cauſed to be made at the beginning of his pontifi- 
ite, with this ſhort inſcription only: 


Innocentius XII. Pont. Max. 


This is perfectly agreeable to the plainneſs of the monu- 
ent, which coſt but fix hundred ſcudi, or crowns. This 
ility appears the more ſingular, as, during his pontifi- 
ite, he laid out eight hundred and ſeventeen thouſand fix 
ncred Roman ſcudr, or crowns, ſterling, in ornamenting 
s cathedral: but it is not unuſual for pride to aſſume the 
ppearance of an abject humility. | 


w, is an-admirable tabernacle of lapis laxuli and gilt bronze, 
ta an angel of braſs on each fide of it; the whole was de- 
pned by Bernini. 

Ide picture of the Holy Trinity is by Pietro di Cortona, 
Mo alſo deſigned the moſaic-work in the cupola, which was 


re braſs monument of Sixtus V. by Antonio Pollajolo, a 
ſorentine. The ſtatue of this pope lies on a low bed of 
ate, Under the next arch is the admirable monument of 
rezory XIII. who is repreſented as giving the benediction 


Ic of the Virtues, in the gigantic taſte, Theſe two * 
1 at 


In the Capella del Sagramento, which is the third in this Capella del 
Sagramento. 


Kecuted dy Abatino. In the middle of this chapel is a 


ith a ſalamander at his feet, and on each fide a ſtatue of 
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Worſhip of ances. On the other fide of the pilaſter ſtands an old bra 
Peter's ſta- ſtatue of St. Peter, which is much reſorted to by the vulgn 


Wee 
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that of the pope, the ſarcophagus, and the pedeſtal, cons 
only of five vaſt blocks of white marble, and are finely ex 
cuted by Camillo Ruſconi, a Milaneſe. Oppoſite to thi ; 
the monument of pope Gregory XIV. without the leaſt q 
nament belonging to it. On one of the large pillars, bid 
on this {ide ſupport the cupola, is a ſtatue of St. Jerom i 
the wilderneſs, accounted one of Muziani's beſt perfor; 


who are continually kiſſing its feet, and rubbing their heat 
againft it. It is ſaid to have been caſt in the time of Gn 
ory the Great, from the fragments of a demoliſhed ſtatue, 
| Ra Capitolinus ; and Leo Iſauricus Iconoclaſta in vat 
threatened Gregory II. that he would come and break it 
to pieces. Some pretend to ſay that the ſtatue did not un 
dergo a ſecond fuſion ; but that a few alterations ſerved u 
make a St. Peter of the pagan Jupiter: however, I muſt ow 
this conjecture ſeems to me not at all well grounded. Th 
alteration: made required nothing leſs than that the who! 
ſhould be caſt again; for this ſtatue fits in a chair, with th 
keys in the left-hand, Which lies upon its breaſt, and th 


right-hand is a little raiſed, with the two fore- fingers erett 
as if pronouncing a benediction, a poſture which agrees wit 
no ſtatue leſs than with that of Jupiter. Over the head i 
a glory, which looks more like a imall ca:t-wheel with thi 
nails, than the radiancy of an illuminated head. 

CapellaGre- - Farther, on the right-hand fide, is the rich Gregori 
goriana. 


chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, on which Giga 
XIII. ſpent eighty thouſand ſcudi. The architect of it w: 
Giacomo della Porta; and tne pope cauſed the body of dt 


Gregory Nazianzen, which formerly lay in the Benedictin 


nunnery near the Campus Martius, to be removed hither. 


In the croſs ifle on the right, are three altars, adornet 


with as many celebrated pictures; the firſt, by Angelo Ca 
roſelli, a Roman, is St. Wenceſlaus, duke of Bohemia 
the ſecond,” by Valentin, a Frenchman, repreſents the mar 
tyrdom of the ſaints Proceſſus and Martinian ; and the third 
by Pouſlin, is the martyrdom of St. Eraſmus. Here, and: 
x & altars on the other ſide of this iſle, are ſeveral beaut! 


pillars of porphyry, negro, and giallo antico. On one of thi 


altar-pieces was formerly a picture by the famous Lanfranchi 
repreſenting Chriſt walking on the ſea, and holding up dt 
Peter, who had begun to nk but in its place now ſtands 
molt excellent piece of moſaic-work, which exljbits 1 
| infinit 
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nite variety of colours twenty-four angelic and human fi- 

Es. Alike alteration has been made at the altar of St. 
lichael' the arch- angel in the monument of St. Petronilla, 
Quercino. 


- 


1 done by Hercole Ferrata, that of Faith by Lazzaro Mo- 
ll; * — is the work of Gioſeppe Mazzoli; and the 
o Fames, with other ornaments, of Filippo Carcano; and 


uted to Pariſi, and by others to Leonardo Retti. 


wſtle is kept incloſed in another of gilt bronze, and ſup- 
ted by two of the Greek and two cf the Latin fathers, 
zz, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Athanaſius, St. Auguſtin, and St. 
Inbroſe; all four are very large, and of gilt bronze, ſtand- 
gon four ſtately marble pedeſtals. Over the pulpit is a 
ory of the ſame metal, and in the center of it the Holy 
hoſt is repreſented in the form of a dove, with rays iſſuing 
om all parts of it. The whole work, which coſt a hun- 
ed and ſeven thouſand five hundred and pa, or 
owns, was deſigned by Bernini, and caft by Giov. Piſ- 
in. 

Before this altar ſtands a large bronze lamp, made by or- 
er of Clement XI. who granted to all the religious orders 
be privilege of having the image of their founders placed 
ere, and gave the precedency to thoſe orders which were 
wot expeditious in paying this honour to their founders. 
[he Dominicans were the firſt in accepting of the pope's in- 
ulzence. The ſtatue of their founder is cut out of a ſingle 
lock of marble, which, before it came into the ſculptor's 
ands, coſt two thouſand Roman ſcudi, or crowns. His 
puntenance-and attitude ſtrongly expreſs the vehemence and 
our which too often influence his diſciples in the proceed- 
xs of the inquiſition. At his left-ſide is a dog with a 
ung torch, which is the arms of the above-mentiorred 
midable tribunal. Le Gros has eminently ſhewn his uſual 
ll in this ſtatue, which was ſet up in the year 1706. Op- 
lite to it, ſome years ago, namely, in the pontificate of 
knedict XIII. the ſtatue of St. Francis was likewiſe ſet up 
kre; but the other orders have not yet thought fit to take 


places 


vH 


ſly, the haſſo-relievo's on the ſarcophagus are by ſome attri- 


e advantage of the pope's grant; and as the two chief 
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Next to this is the ſtately monument of Clement X. of Tomb of 
hich Mattia de Roſſi was the architect: the pope's ſtatue Clement X. 


The farther end of the church is taken up by the Altare Altare della 
la Catedra di 8. Pietro, where the wooden pulpit of that Catedra di 


8. Pietro. 
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places are now taken up, it is probable the others will a1; 
time remain vacant. As for the humble ſociety of the üs 
I dare anſwer that they will be none of the firſt to fi] on- 
their known maxim being aut Cæſares, aut nihil. 

The inſtitution of the Carmelites, as deriving their orig 
from the "prophet Elijah, was aſſented to and confirmed; 
all the forms of law by Benedict XIII. yet they have hi 
therto delayed publicly to aſſert the antiquity of their order 
by erecting the ſtatue of their founder in this place. 

Monument - On the right-hand, as one goes to the Altare della Cate 
of Urban dra, is the monument of Urban VIII. of black marble, b 
VII. Bernini. That this pope was of the Barberini family na 
be known by the multitude of bees ſcattered over it; but thy 
moſt ingenious devices loſe their agreeableneſs by a too fre 
quent repetition: Beſides, nothing ſhould have place in a may 
ſoleum but what is ſolemn! and grand; in other reſpects, th 


{kill of the ſtatuary is truly admirable, and eſpecially in U, 

two ſtatues of Charity an Conftancy. | front 

Monument Oppoſite to this is the monument of pope Paul III. of th "uo 
of Paul III. Farneſe family; it was deſigned by Michael Angelo, an all 
executed by Della Porta. The whole work is ſaid to ha mat 

colt twenty-four thouſand ſcudi, or crowns. Two mar * 

ſtatues, in a reclining poſture, on this monument, are pa 5 

ticularly admired; one repreſents Truth, or Prudence, a ny 

woman of a mature age, and ſerious countenance, with a | 

mom and modeſt drapery ; but the other ſtatue, repreſentin fr | 

eligion, is quite a contraſt to this, being a young wanto baht 


female, with a beautiful face, and in an indolent attitude 
It is ſaid that a Spaniard, who, Pigmalion like, was ena 
moured of this ſtatue, concealed himſelf in the church 
order to be locked in, and was detected in ſuch indecen 
practices, as, in any other popiſh country, would have co 
him his head; but as he was a relation of cardinal Caraft: 
he came off with a reprimand only *. This, however, oc 
caſioned a light drapery of bronze, like a ſhift, to be adde 
to this ſtatue, reaching from the breaſt to the knees. 
holds in her hand a flaming heart, and ſome make no ſcru 
ple of faying, that this ſtatue was deſigned for Clelia Farne 
ſta, a daughter of pope Paul III. which he had whilſt a cat 
dinal. He had alſo a fon, called Pietro Aloyſio Farneſe. 
The next is the fine monument of Alexander VIII. ie 
was not completed till the year 1745, and is curiouly ber 
A like amour of Praxiteles with the Guidian Venus is related | 
Pliny, Hift. Nat. lib. 36. c. 5. 


” 


dorne 
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16d with verde ant ico, and an oriental yellow marble, not 
nike agate · 15 | 10 
ya to the altar is a picture of St. Peter healing the 
ne man at the door of the temple of Jeruſalem, in oil co- 
us, by Civoli; but being extremely damaged, it is to be 
aced by another in moſaic-work. 
oſ6-relieuo on 2 ſingle block of marble ; it contains a group 
V eighteen perſons, of whom. ſeven are very large, Enely 
*cuted in alto-relievo. The ſubjet is Leo Great 
breatening Attila, king of the Huns, with the vengeance 
dt. Peter and Paul (who are ſeen in the air with counte- 
ances full of reſentment) in caſe; he ſhould offer to attack 
dome. According to Bellori, Aleſſandro Algardi, a Bolog- 
eſe, worked cloſely at this piece for the ſpace of five years, 
d was rewarded by Innocent X. with ten thouſand, or, as 
me ſay, thirty thouſand! ſcudi, or crowns, The figures in 
he front, of this noble piece are almoſt detached from the 


th. all the reſt, were cut out of one piece of marble, The 
xt monument in order is that of Alexander VII. which is 
| admirable ſpecimen (though not one of his beſt pieces) 
# the ſkill and genius of Bernini. The pope is repreſented 
cling betwixt four large ſtatues of ſo many Virtues : To 
e of them, which is ſuppoſed to be Charity, ſome con- 
viſeurs object, that the breaſts hang down too low; how+ 
er this mauſoleum is a greater ornament to the church, than 
be life of Alexander VII. was to the papal See. The Ro- 
un- catholics themſelves do not ſcruple to ſay, that when 
acardinal he was a ſaint, but when he was pope he proved 
2 devil.” Near this mauſoleum. are ſeveral confeſſionals, 
th different inſcriptions, as, Pro lingua ſuperioris Saxoniæ, 
lingua [llyrica, pro lingua Hiſpana, &c. that every one 
ay know where to addreſs himſelf to a confeſſor who under- 
ads his language. Formerly. here alſo ſtood a braſs veſſel, 
which, during the firſt perſecutions, the blood of the mar- 
ls is ſaid to have been received; but it is now locked up 
mother place. ” | | 
The painting in freſco. by, Romanelli over the veſtry-door, 
reſenting St. Peter exerciſing a poſſeſſed perſon, was for- 
| i on the other fide. of the church, where the monuments 
exander VII. now ftands, and was removed hither to- 
ter with the wall. 


At the Altare di 8. Leone il Grande is a very eurious Fine baſſo- 


und, and may be called ſmall ſtatues; which, however, 


| The 


. 


Veſſel for 
receiving 

the blood of 
the martyrs. ' 


Bacred earth Of earth from Veſpaſion's ' amphitheatre. The embaſſad 
from an am- expreſſed no ſmall diſpleaſure at this apparent mockery ; bu 
phitheatre, by a miracle inſtantaneouſly wrought by the pope, he be 


= 


-- The veſtry is an oQtagonal building, and ſtands a lite 4, 


on Eaſter- Monday, expoſed to public view. 


of Oppoſite to this chapel is an admirable piece of moſal 
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tached from the church. Over the door, on the inſide, ee in 
ſhewn large iron chains, pretended to have been thoſe of 5 
Peter and St. Paul. Here are to be ſeen ſome valuabh 


paintings, and abundance of reliques, moſt of which a, 


In the wardrobe adjoining to it is kept the extraordinary 
furniture of the cathedral ;' particularly a ſet of hanging, 
conſiſting of above thirty thouſand ells of crimſon damaſt 
enriched with a gold-lace, four inches broad, and ſaid to han 
coſt a hundred thouſand ſcudi, or crowns. 

The next chapel, and the firſt that was finiſhed in thy 
church, is that of Gregory the Great. It was built by Cle 
ment VIII. from a deſign of Della Porta; and from that 
pope it is alſo called Capella Clementina. Under the altar li 
the body of Gregory the Great. The altar-piece, paints 
by Sacchi, repreſents the _ of a Poliſh embaſſador defirin 
ſome reliques of the pope, who gave him a handkerchief ful 


came convinced that this earth was impregnated with th 
blood of martyrs; though from hiſtory one would rathe 
think, it muſt be with the blood of wild beaſts. 
Four of the fathers of the church, and other moſai 
figures in the ſmall cupola of this chapel, are by Marcell 
Provenzale. | | 


work, of the death of Saphyra, containing twenty-three hi 


— as big as the life, and in mowy of habits. It w / 

one from a painting of Roncalli delle Pomerancie. 

Next to this is the monument of Leo XI. of white ma 

ble, by Algardi. The pope and two of the Virtues ſtand 

ing by him, are bigger than the life; but what is moſt a 

id is the baſſp-relievs on the tomb, repreſenting the ſit 

miſſive reconciliation of Henry IV. of France to the Rom: 

church. . | | 
Oppoſite to Leo XI. lies Innocent XI. of the OdeſchalW* To t 

family, with a fine monument, where Moinot, a Burguf ih, 

dian, has immortalized his {kill in the baſſo-relievs's and oth boſe h 

parts of the ſculpture to be ſeen on it. if the ne 
The chapel contiguous to it, dedicated to the immacul: ie Maje 

conception of the Virgin, is called Cappella del Coro. Heß ed cro 


the offices which require muſic are ſolemnly perfor med, | 


I whl 
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ch it is very Well adapted. The band of muſic ſtands the 
in five thouſand ſcudi, or crowns, a year. xi Þ 
Under. the altar is buried St. John Chryſoſtom, patriarch 
Conſtantinople ; and over it is a white marble preta, by 
«hael Angelo, with a crown of 1 over the heads of 
Virgin Mary and out Saviour. In this chapel lies alſo 
ment XI. of the Albani family; but his tomb has nothing 
markable. br 4 | e 
Further towards the main entrance of the cathedral is the Tomb of 
onument of Innocent VIII. the braſs ſtatues, and other or- Innocent 
nents'of which were caſt by Antonio Pollajuolo. On this VIII. 
onument are the following words: | 


ñ imocentia mea ingreſſus ſum, redime me, Domine, & miſe- 
nei. | 


c [have walked in my innocence ; redeem me, O Lord, 
and be merciful unto me.” 


And under them is this inſcription : 


Innocentio VIII. Cybo Pont. Max. 
Italicæ pacis perpetus cuſtodi, 

Novi Orbis ſuo ævo inventi glorid, 
Regi Hiſpantarum Catholici nomine impoſito, 
Crucis ſacroſandtæ repertæ titulo, 
Lancea, que Chriſti hauſit latus, 

d Bajazethe Turcarum Tyranno dono miſſd 

| eternum inſign: 
Monumentum + vetere Baſilica huc tranſlatum 
Albericus Cybo Malaſpina | 
Princeps Maſje, 
Ferentilii Dux, Marchio Carrariæ, c. 
Pronepos 
Ornatius age poſuit Anno Dom. 
MDG AAl. 


- 


| To. the memory of pope Innocent VIII. of the Cibo 
amily, the conſtant, preſerver of the tranquility of Italy, 
Wole happy pontificate was diſtinguiſhed: by the diſcovery 
the new worldgy by the grant of the title of His Catho- 
i Majeſty to the king of Spain; the invention of the ſa- 
ed croſs; and by the preſent of the ſpear which pearced 
wr daviour's fide, ſent by Bajazet, emperor of the WES, 

* © Alberic' 


Number of 


4 


Obſerva- + 
tions on MO» 


ſaic work. 


marble pillars; the ſquare pilaſters were incruſted with re 


with ſuch' neatneſs and order, that" it looks like a new-bu 
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* Alberic Cibo Malaſpina, prince of Maſfa, Ec. his ge 


4 grandſon, erected this monument, which he remoye h prejudic 
© ther from the old cathedral, and embelliſhed it with 23 n fou 
tional ornaments inthe year 162K” eit plac 


In the next chapel is an altar: fiese of the Virgin Mar 
purification; formerly painted by nelli, but — ald 


ed to a charming piece of moſaic, in which are repreſen d pre 


ſeventeen large figures, one of them bearing a lighted torch 
The laſt chapel in this cathedral Was built by Innocent XI 
who, that nothing might be wanting to its magnificeng 
ordered the admirable porphyry coffin, which is ſaid to hay 
contained the body of the emperor Otho II. to be broug 
hither, and converted into a font. The marble-work is | 
Fontana; the ornaments of gilt braſs were caſt by Giardint 
and deſigned by Theodon. The baptifm of Chriſt, on 
altar, is a. fine piece oft paintingy by Carlo Maratti. 
In St. Peter's church are about a Hundred and eighty lag 


mor add: 
work in 
hora. 
e artiſa 
by the m 
the diffet 
line Eng 
into 
pieces of 
the work 
nh At 

but the! 
them (6, 
a portral 
pins or f 


marble by Innocent X. and adorned with white medallio 
or buſts of the popes, and white doves, with green branche 
in their bills, being the arms of that pope, in baſſi-relic 
The number of altars in this church are twenty- nine; an 
the pavement is all over marble. Every thing here is key 


church ; and upon the leaſt appearance of any duſt on t 
walls or cieling, people are drawn up in machines made f 


that purpoſe to take it away. The duſt is not ſwept off, Theſe 
that would be only driving it from one place to another, valWOpiece is 
ſides damaging” the work with bruſhes or brooms; but iWing-glall 
wiped off with linen cloths. No leſs than fifty perſon 1 rtangen 
appointed for this office: The great care obſerved in kee ther 1c 
ing the church: clean' made me wonder they ſhould (ui vith cry 
birds to fly about in it, among which were fome pigeon iſitreous 
but whether this was owing to the difficulty of catchinWMtarble, 
them, or to a kind of ſuperſtitious regard to that bird *, l is at 1 
cannot determine. The church is ſomewhat dark, on aq won an 
count of the thickneſs of the walls and the ſmallneſs of f 7 mo 
5 pt: | r egre 
* The Ruſſians. till the time of Peter the Gieut, ſcrupled to cat! 4 ＋ 
geons, becauſe the Holy Ghoſt had appeared in that form. Of a pie | 
with this, is the profound reaſoning of thoſe, caſuiſts who have begun N 
eat fleſh on Fridays during the year in which the feſtival of the nat Mi A 
falls on that day, quoting theſe words in the fix chapter of St. Jo — 


The word was made fleſh. 


5 


windo 


Ver. 


\ 
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indows e F. or the ſame reaſon ĩt is al ſo damp, which is ſuch 
udlce to the pictures on canvaſs or wood, that it has 
en wund abſolutely neceſfary, as they decay, to ſupply 
bet places with unperiſhable pieces in mofaic work. It may 
bk be improper here to give ſome account of this curious art 
uch is ſo often mentioned in the deſcription of the churches 
Rome. That the ancients carried their repreſentations of 
aid precious ſtones to great perfection, appears from Pliny, 
b. xxxvii. where he ſays, that Pompey, in a triumphal pro- 
Mon, had his effigy, conſiſting of walls curiouſly arranged, 
ried in the ſpectacle, veriore luxuriæ triumpho, which 
© rather the triumph of luxury than valour,” as that au- 
dor adds. But this I do not take to have been the fort of 
york in queſtion, which was rather what the Romans called 
mhoſtrata or opera muſrua teſſellata, vermiculata, ſectilia, and 
e attifans muſcarios, or muſtwarios f. The materials uſed 
the moderns for theſe works are little pieces of glaſs of all 
the different Thades in every tint or colour, like thoſe of the 
dne Engliſh worſted ufed in needle-work. The glaſs is firſt 
i into thin cakes, which are afterwards cut into long 
pieces of a different thickneſs. Many of the pieces uſed in 
the works on roofs and cielings, which are conſequently ſeen 
ay at a great diſtance, appear to be a finger's breadth ; 
hut the finer works conſiſt only of glaſs pins, if I may call 
them ſo, not thicker than a common ſewing needle, 10 that 
portrait of four feet ſquare ſhall take up two millions of ſuch 
pins or ſtuds. Hh "ah 
Theſe pins are ſo cloſely joined together, that after the 
piece is poliſhed (which is done in the ſame manner as look- 
g- glaſſes are poliſhed) it can hardly be diſcerned to be an 
arangement of an infinite number of particles of glaſs ; but 
ather looks like a picture painted with the fineſt colours, 
ith cryſtal placed before it. The ground in which theſe 
3 f. are inlaid, is a paſte compounded of calcined 
marble, 
It is at firſt ſo ſoft, that the pieces are eaſily inſerted, and 
pon any overſight, may be taken out again, and the paſte 
ew moulded for the admiſſion of other pins or ſtuds; but 
by degrees it grows as hard as a ſtone, fo that no impreſſion 
an be made on the work. This paſte is ſpread within 2 


Peſcenn; Nigri, & Inſeriptiones Gruterian. paſſim. But the moſt ancient 
Kcount of fuch kind of work is in the firſt chapter of Either, v. 6. 


Ver. II. T wooden 


ne ſand, gum tragacanth, whites of eggs, and oil. 


f Vide Cod.” Ib. x. tom. lxiv. de artificum excaſatione, Spartian. in vita 
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wooden frame, which, for the large pieces, muſt not be lg 
than a foot in breadth and thickneſs. This frame is faſtened 
with braſs tacks to a plate of the ſame metal, or to a fy, 
ſlab; and as in capital pieces, which are often twenty feet 
by fifteen, this paſte-ground muſt be above three quarters, 
foot deep, and the pins or ſtuds as long, it may eaſily be con- 
ceived of what weight ſuch a piece muſt be. The ieces de. 
ſigned for roofs, or any diſtant place, are not poliſhed; hut 
in the altar-pieces, &c. nothing is wanting to give them he 
moſt beautiful and ſplendid appearance. A piece of about 
eighty ſquare feet, if performed with tolerable care and del. 
cacy, will employ eight artiſts for the ſpace of two year, 
The ſtuds of the ſeveral colours lie ready before the artift in 
caſes, as the letters are laid before the compoſitors in aprint. 
ing-houſe; and ſuch is their accuracy in imitating the finef 
ſtrokes of the pencil, that the only apparent difference be- 
twixt the original painting and ſuch a copy, is, that the latter 
has a much — luſtre and the colours are more vivid. All 
the altar- pieces in St. Peter's church are to be done in moſaic 
work ; ſeveral popes, in imitation of Innocent XII. having 
left proper funds, by will, for that purpoſe, which, by pri- 
vate legacies that are _ given, are continually augment- 
ing. Under Benedict XIII. only three altar-pieces were 
executed in moſaic ; the cathedral at Benevento being the 
favourite object of his munificence. 

'The cutting of the glaſs after fuſion is performed on the 
top of St. Peter's church, and the work or the arranging and 
fixing of the ſtuds is carried on in an edifice for that purpoſe 
behind the church. The ſtuds uſed in the old moſaic-works 
are very large, and often covered either with filver or gold. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century, at the ſame time 
that Giovanni Cimabue, a Florentine (who was born in 
1240, and died in the year 1300) had began the reſtoration 
of painting by his improvements in deſign, Andrea Taſſi his 
countryman brought the moſaic-work into greater vogue; 
having learned the art from Apollonius, a Greek, who had 
given ſome admirable ſpecimens of his ſkill at St. Mark's 
church at Venice : He likewiſe taught him the method of 
enamelling, and eſpecially of preparing the gems and vitreous 
compoſitions for. moſaic-work. 

This curious art has been greatly improved during theſe 
two laſt centuries, as may be ſeen by the coarſe works of the 
old ſmall cupola's in St. Peter's, where the ſtuds are made 


of burnt clay, and varniſhed with ſeveral colours on the — 
5 ace 
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only; but they are gradually taken away to make room 
the hner work of later times. 
The modern moſaic muſt be alſo diſtinguiſhed from the 
reftine work, which conſiſts of ſparks of gems and ſmall 
ces of the fineſt marble, ſet together in imitation of birds, 
mers, Sc. as a cabinet-maker inlays a table or cabinet 
h variety of figures in wood of different colours; hence 
is called pietre pretioſe commeſſe. 
But it is not ſufficient to take a view only of the cathedral 
St. Peter's, and the vaults under it; its upper parts preſent 
ch objects, that no traveller can grudge the labour of going 
to the globe or ball on the top. The firſt winding aſcent 
fair-caſe, if I may term it ſo, which begins not far from 
he Capella del Coro, is without ſteps, ſo that a horſe may 
pup and down; the chief reaſon of this contrivance was, 
hat the proviſions for the workmen who lived above, and 
naterials for building the church, might be more conve- 
jently carried up by afles. At the door of this place the 
orter requires every one's ſword, which, on coming down, 
; redeemed for a paolo, or ſix-pence. This is the only fee 
emitted to be taken, according to an inſcription engraven 
n the wall; yet here and there in the upper parts of the 
linde one meets with thoſe who break through that order. 
nderneath the aſcent are ſeveral men employed in beating 
f 26 (which is the worſt ſort of gyhſum or ſtone plaiſter, 
he beſt being called fucco;) and this they do either by way 
f penance, or to procure a diſpenſation which they have not 
noney to purchaſe. After going up the firſt aſcent and 
bout two hundred and eighty ſteps higher, one enters into 
gallery within the church near the roof. This gallery has 
ho balluſtrade, but is broad enough to walk in without any 
ger. From this place the extraordinary ſize of the mo- 
ie images appears, which, from the pavement below, ſeem 
be only of the natural dimenſions ; to mention one in- 
ance, viz. the length of St. Peter's keys, which is no leſs 
lan thirty-three Roman palms. The inner gallery of the 
pola is {till much higher than this. . 
Here may be alſo ſeen the true dimenſions of thoſe gigan- L-rcencſy of 
Ic ſtatues of Chriſt and his apoſtles over the frontiſpiece. In the tatues | 
wut 1729, the head of St. Matthew's ſtatue was ſtruck on the r94t: 
If by a flaſh of lightning; but the faint was not ſuffered 
no to remain in a matilated condition. The dome of the 
pand cupola may properly be ſaid to be double; the ſtair- caſe 
* above the inward dome for fifty-cight ſteps, while the 
T 2 outward 


KK © ME 
outward dome, or cupola is ſeen above; the concavity & 
whichanſwers to the convexity of the dome beneath. Tie. 


-two ſteps higher brings'one to the outward gallery of the 7 * 
2. 1 © hich 9 is an iron balluſtrade. Here ar 1 
fine pillars round the cupola ſeven common ſpans and a hal of the y 
round, and twenty-four ſpans high, without the pedeſtals, comple 
Betwixt theſe pillars are glaſs-windows, which admit the La 
light into the great cupola ; they alſo ſupport the inner dome, Haderr 
over the convexity of which one aſcends twenty-three ſteps n, Rom 
higher, holding by a rope, inſtead of a balluſtrade. ban wo 

Here alſo one climbs between the concave and conte Temp 
domes, which brings one to the top of the great cupola, and Acht 
the lanthorn, which has an opening towards the city, This 2 
part, in the evening of St. Peter's-day, is illuminated vit Donato 
nine lamps: from hence there 1s a proſpect of the ſea, though Any 
it be forty Italian miles diſtant from Rome. On the wall! ndulge 
the following admonition : by thoſ 

ingdor 

Duincungue uſe temerario preſumſerit facroſanftum hunc I — _ 
cum, quo modo libet, coinquinare, indignationem Dei OnniWWMfthedr 
tentis, ac Beatorum Petri & Pauli, Apo/tolarum ejus, under bring t 
fe incurſurum, & in alias corporales pœnas arbitrio Sac. Cant e chi 
gat. Rev. Fabrice, c. ind his 

"rl Adio 

© Whoever ſhall preſume in any manner to pollute thy 2 
« ſacred place, let him Know that ſuch impious rafhneſs ſhale. hun 
© incur the wrath of Almighty God, and of his bleſſed ape oven 
« ſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, beſides corporal penaltics, M 1... 
© be inflicted at the pleaſure of the ſacred commiſiion fd twe 
© managing all the concerns of this auguſt and venerabl be ſupp 
© edifice.” nine in 

N on the \ 

This caution is repeated likewiſe in the Italian language achorit 
From hence one aſcends a wooden ladder of fourteen, an lace, 
then another of iron with twelve ſteps, by which, and throug upon hi 
a very narrow aperture, one comes at length to the cope himſe 
ball on the top of the cupola, which, it is ſaid, will contal wodels 
two-and-thirty perſons ; but it is 11 505 capacious, of ſuch not yet 
number, unleſs they were ſtowed like allaſt in a ſhip. 1 hewn - 
diameter, taken by the iron croſs hoops which bind this wo cthedr: 
together, is twelve common ſpans, or near eight ſect ; n vas 3 


others make the diameter eleven palmi, or Engliſh ject, * 
one third. This ball, and the croſs on the top of it, f U 
is nineteen palmi, or hfteen Engliſh feet and a half 0 
| ( 

wh 8 2 | 
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were caſt by Sebaſtiano Torriſani. According to the com- 
putation of Mr. Tarade, chief engineer to the. French king 
Alſace, publiſhed at Paris in 1713, this globe is about fix 
tſ; lower than the top of the tower at Straſburg. 
Whoever is deſirous of an authentic and accurate account 
the whole ſtructure of St. Peter's church at Rome, will be 
completely ſatisfied in the Architettura della i ja di S. Pie- 
win Vaticano, Opera di Br. Lazari, M. A. Bonarota, Carlo 
Maderni & altri famoſi Architetti, intagliata da M. Ferrabeſ- 
% Roma 1684, "1 cum figuris; in Fontana's Latin and Ita- 
lan works, publiſhed in folio 1694, with fine copper- plates; 
Tempio Vaticano e ſus Origine con gli Ediſicii pin conſpicui 
nichl e moderni; in the learned jeſuit Bonanni's Hiſloria 
ſenpli Vaticani, Rome, fol. 1700; and likewiſe in the jeſuit 
Donato's treatiſe de Urbe Roma, lib. iv. c. q. 

Any perſon duly viſiting this church, obtains every time an 
indulgence for ſix thouſand years, which 1s the leſs doubted 
by thoſe who. believe St. Peter to be the doorkeeper of the 
kingdom of heaven, whoſe good-will muſt certainly go a 
great way towards an admittance there. This patron of the 
cathedral was pleaſed, in a miraculous manner, to cauſe a 
pring to low near it towards St. Martha's church, the water The beſt 
of which is uſed in the Pope's bakehouſe near the Vatican; bread in 
nd his holineſs's bread is accounted the beſt in all Rome, Rome. 
Adjoining to St. Peter's church, on the north-ſide is the x.argeneſs 
ſacious palace of the Vatican, in which are twelve thouſand of the Vati- 
ye hundred and twenty-four rooms, or apartments; and the can palace, 
wovernor aſſured me, that in this palace there are eleven thou- 
and two hundred and forty-ſ1ix chambers, twenty-two courts, 
and twelve hundred hearths or fire- places. No traveller can 
be ſuppoſed either to have opportunity or inclination to exa- 
mine into the truth of this account, ſo that we mult depend 
on the veracity of the pope's officers and domeſtics ; and their 
authority for what they advance is the wooden model of this 
place, Which at preſent is not to be ſeen; Clement XI. 
won his exaltation to the papal-dignity, having appropriated 
to himſelf the room wherein it ſtood, along with ſome other 
models, It was very much damaged by the removal, and is 
not yet repaired ; ſo that it is kept locked up, and is never 
bewn to ſtrangers.” The loſs of the model of St. Peter's 
athedral, by Antonio Sangallo, is juſtly to be lamented, as 
was a work of ſuch accuracy and beauty, that it coſt above 


*Thirty-fix feet. 
1 thirty 
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they thouſand ſcudi, or crowns, Though this may e . 1 
a vaſt ſum for ſuch a piece of work, yet it is far ſhort of v1, pi Nl 
the king of Portugal laid out in a model of this ſame Cathe us di 


dral ; in which every particular ornament to be ſeen in Her © 
original, was repreſented in miniature, even to the oem unting 
Sc. "The whole expence of this admirable model is A0 empt an 
have amounted to near a hundred thouſand dollars *. , rels 5 

This palace having been built and enlarged at diff:re oP iſt 

times, there is no proportion or ſymetry obſerved in its (4; Mienbdle 

ral parts; and to avoid damaging the fine area before St. pe 

ter's church, it has not ſo much as a portico in front. The 

entrance to it on that ſide next the church 1s near the above 
mentioned ſtatue of Conſtantine the Great, by Bernini. The 

fine marble ſteps there, by the ſame architect, lead to the Sal 

regia, and the adjoining apartments. Further on the right 
hand-fide of the great area is another entrance, where the 

Switzers have their mainguard ; and over the door is a moſaic 

work of the Virgin Mary, with St. Peter and St. Paul, by 

Fabio Chriſtoſori, but deſigned by Gioſeppe d' Arpino : fren 

hence, by aſcending a pair of ſtairs, which lead to the gran 
apartments of this palace, one has a view of three gallerie ſt ata f 

over each other, in which Raphael immortalized his name be forn 

Galleries of by his amazing ſkill. The middle gallery leads into an Bathſhe 
ere apartment, which at preſent is made uſe of for a conclave, herſelf it 
Raghael. and is called Le Loggie, and alſo Raphael's Bible, on account e pan 
of the hiſtories of the Old and New Teſtament, painted het Uphael 

by Raphael. The roof of this gallery is not of an equal Tedeſce 

height, but is divided into ſeveral vaulted compartments 
terminating at every pillar or window, and every compart- 

ment is filled with exquiſite paintings in freſco, One cannot 

ſee without concern ſuch pieces expoſed to the duſt, &c. 

Remark on There goes a ſtory, that Raphael, having on three of theſe 
ee .c compartments, repreſented the three firſt days of the crea- 
God the tion, once found means (notwithſtanding all Michael Ange- 
Father. Jo's precaution) to get into Sixtus the fourth's chapel (the 
cCieling of which Angelo was then painting) where he was 

ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the majeſty in which this pain- 

ter had repreſented God the Father ; but made uſe of the de- 

ſign to his great advantage in the proſecution of his work 

This may ſerve as an inſtance, to ſhew that the greateſt 

maſters may often learn ſomething from their inferiors. Mi- 

chael Angelo excelled in ſculpture more than he did in paint- 


About 24,3331. 78. 4d. ſterling. 
* ing 
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„ and is by no means to be placed on a level in that art 
55 Raphael. The latter was of a mild, affable, and ge- 
us diſpoſition, in ſo much that theſe amiable qualities 
near conſpicuous even in his manner of deſigning and 
uinting ; eſpecially in this piece. No Chriſtian ſhould at- 
empt any repreſentation of the deity, as it is contrary to his 
xpreſs command; but if, like the pagans, ſome Anthropo-- 
arphifts muſt needs have a viſible image of their incompre- 
ten ble Creator, a countenence which ſtrikes the mind with 


erence and awe ſeems to me more proper than one like 

his of Raphael's, where beauty and mildneſs excite only 

omplacency and delight “. | 
Among theſe pieces, the portrait of Eve is much admired Fine paint- 
all connoifleuts, and is known to have been executed by“! 

Raphael's own hand; who is allowed indeed to have deſigned 

the other figures : But whether he alſo painted them is much 

qtftioned, there being reaſon to think that Julio Romano 

ind del Colle had a ſhare in moſt of them. The judgment 

of Solomon is a capital piece, as is alſo the Lord's-ſupper, 

where the faces of all the diſciples are in view, though th 

ſt ata ſquare table ; the latter is attributed to Raphael, an 

de former thought to be Julio Romano's. In the ſtory of 

Bathſheba there is a great impropriety in making her bathe 

herſelf in the fight of David's army. In the other galleries 

xe paintings by Pellegrino Modaneſe, Giovanni Modaneſe, 

Raphael di Reggio, Paris Nogari, Maſcherino, Giov. Paulo 

Tedeſco, Perino del Vaga, &c. Thoſe who admire fine 

prints cannot but be pleaſed with the collection of fifty-five 

talf-ſheets of imperial paper, ſold by Roſſi at Rome, not far 

from Santa Maria della Pace, for four ſcudi, under the title 

of Le Loggie Vaticane, coll” Tftorie del Vecchio e nuovo Ta- 

mento, col 4 lard Eſfaia (e il depoſito di Raffaele tnventato e 

rate da Carlo Maratti) intagliate in acqua forte da Pietro 

Auila, e Cefare Fantetti. 


* Our author does Raphael great honour by this criticiſm, which, in- 
&d, is not much to his own credit, as it Fu din 2 little of the Cajvini- 
fical ſourneſs. ' Surely the painter could not infuſe too much mildneſs and 
tomplacency, goodneſs and ſerenity into the countenance of that Being, 
whole mercy is over all his works, when he was exerting the beneficent 
it of creation, and communicating happineſs to a new race of beings ; 
wt that T approve of ſuch repreſentations, but would only juſtify the pro- 
ar; of the painter's deſign, upon a ſuppoſition that the Supreme Being 
r oY md viſible to mortal eyes, or. repreſented by the fineſt ſtrokes 

pencil. 


T4 But 
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Painting by But the place where Raphael's ſkill ſhines in its 
1 glory is the Camera della Signatura, and the de 8 
della Signa- adjoining to it. The former apartment was finiſhed in | zn ly ga 

tura. and in it are four ache pieces, being emblematical repreſen. 

tations, 1. Of the chief articles of the Romiſh faith, ax 
the Trinity, the Mediation of Chriſt, Tranſubftantiatign 
a future ſtate, &c. 2. Of the Sciences, and progreſs of the 
human mind in philoſophy, mathematics, and aſtronomy ; 
on which account this piece is uſually termed the ſchogl 
Athens. 3. Of Poetry, and mount Parnaſſus. 4. Of Ju. 
tice, Prudence, and other moral virtues. _ Hanpt 
In the next apartment, one cannot but obſerve a gi n:? 
iece of flattery, in the hiſtory of Heliodorus, where pope 
Jaliua IT. is repreſented driving the enemy out of the ecclei Wiortanti 
| aſtical ſtate. Another picture in this chamber is accounted 
1 the beſt for colouring of any that Raphael ever painted. Tan 
. ſubject of this piece 1s a pretended miracle which happened a men 
— — in 1264, in the reign of pope Urban IV. where 2 . 
wafer was viſibly changed into blood for the conyiction of an 
officiating prieſt, who doubted of the doctrine of tranſubſtar- 
tiation; in which Julius II. again repreſents the perſon o 


Urban IV, and appears in great pomp. The emotions ofulation 

the ſpectators at ſuch an awful event, and ef cially the MWulbapen 
aſtoniſhment and dread of the prieſt, together with the ſin- ie for 

plicity and extreme ſurpriſe viſible in the countenance of the iſ enſig 

ope's Swiſs guards, are inimitably expreſſed by the painter, Y larg 

he pope is the only one without any marks of fear or ſur-Wiſie Grea 

priſe ; which, it is Lad, was deſigned y done by the artiſt. bus. 

Other The third piece of painting in the ſecond apartment ſhewsMWit with 
pointes Attila king of the Hunns reſtrained from making any farther er thi 
inroads upon the Roman territories by Leo's bold ſpeech tofiſalted d 

him, ſeconded with a viſion from heaven. The fourth is e to p 

moſt admirable piece repreſenting St. Peter delivered out of WW addit 


Conce 


the Y 


riſon, intended as an alluſion to the impriſonment of Leo 
K. before his exaltation to the papal dignity, when he was 


taken priſoner at the battle of Ravenna, from whence, how- Ai 
ever, he found means to make, his eſcape. | Mere 
On the cieling are four ſmaller pieces by Raphac!, viz. Wigs, a 


1. God appearing to Moſes in the flaming buſh. 2. The de- 
luge with Noah's ark. 3. Abraham going to offer up his ſon | 
Ilaac. 4. Jacob's viſion of the — Race, t 
prope: 


ic ladder. In the next 
apartment are the e pieces alſo by Raphael. 1. Pope 
Leo vindicating his conduct before Charles the Great 


2. The coronation of Charles the Great at Rome. 3. 1 
1 eo 
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- 1, by his benediQtion and making the ſign of the croſ: 
pl A. a en. conflagration at 755 — The 
55 — nd dby Leo LV. againſt the Saracens in the rt 
© 


Oha. ſe and the rep above-mentioned by Raphae 

il painted in freſca. La Sala di Conſtantino was to have 
painted by him in oil colours: but he died while he was 
ng the neceſſary 7 arations for it; haying juſt pai oy 
|: transhguration o Chi on the mount, il piccolo Far- 
ke, and Fiſh his ineſtimable N or Fuse for ta- 
fry, conſiſting of ſeyen pieces of ſcriptural hiſtory, now 
| Hampton-Court, a palace belonging to the king of Great 
tain: Theſe cartans are, by ſame judges, preferred to al 


paintings in the Vatican v. The deſigns of the Sala di $ala di Con- 
fantino were Ra hael's, and the painting, though not ſtantino. 


jecuted with the MY judicious alterations, by Giulio Ro- 
ano and Franceſco Penni, who, in imitation of the other 
artments, 1 for ſake of uniformity, haye painted it 
freſco. The four chief pieces of hiſtory repreſented here 
11. Conſtantine the Great's viſion of the refulgent croſs 
the air, 2 paſſage in, hiſtory againſt which ſome weighty 
jections gill lie; and the painter is blamed for the frivolou 
lation of introducing. into ſuch a. ſerious piece a dro] 
uhapen dwarf of cardinal Hyppolyto de Medicis, and like: 
ie for the anachroniſm of diſplaying the croſs in many of 
be enſigns of Conſtantine's army. The ſecond, which is 3 
ary large. piece, repreſents the battle between Conſtantine 
be Great and Maxentius, in which the former wag. victo- 
bus. The third is the baptiſm of Conſtantine the Great, 
ut without the appearance of any water, in which the em- 
er ſhould properly ſtand. The fourth is the ſo much 
aſted donation of . city of Rome by the ſame Conſtan- 
Ine to nope Silveſter, in which ſolemnity I ſee little need of 
be addition of a naked boy riding upon a dog. 
Concerning the deſigns of Raphael and his other paintings 
the Vatican, farther ſatisfaction may be had in Bellori's 
Peerizaqne delle imagine depinte da Raffaele d' Urbino nelle 
mere del Palazz3 Apt. Yaticaro, publiſhed at Rome, in 
95, and in Richardlon's Treatiſe on Sculpture and Paint- 


07, , 
l is a great diſadvantage to the dani in the Vatican 
Pace, that they are avon; cither in darkiſh rooms, or in an 
proper light. In other apartments near the Signatura are 


* See Richardſon's Treatiſe on Painting and Sculpture. 
ö | 8 very 
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Fine picture Mutiano, Domenichino, &c. In one chamber is a dra? 


upon ala- 
baſter, 


Painting in 
the great 
hall of Gre- 
gory XIII. 


ROME, 
very valuable pieces by Peruzzi, Vaſari, Perino del y,,, 


in crayons on the wall, by Carlo Maratti, of Chriſt in 9 
manger ; the picture done from this deſign is in the Quirin 
palace. In another chamber is the Virgin Mary by Gioſegy 
d' Arpino on a pellucid alabaſter, where the natural cl: 
and veins of the alabaſter contribute not a little to the 0 
priety of expreſſion; ſo that this piece is very highly efteenWWorned 1 
ed both as a work of nature and art. In the apartment v 
formerly pope Pius IV. lived, are ſhewn ſome good Painting 
of the two Zuccari's, Baroccio, Gherardi, &c. The 41; 
which Pietro di Cortona painted by order of Urban Vill | 
no longer in being ; but over the door is a fine piece by My 
zZiani, repreſenting the manna falling into the camp of t 
Iſraelites, When all the doors are open there is a beautif 
viſta of five hundred” common paces through pope Pius 
apartment and the large gallery to the Belvedere fountain. Meal cha 
ſpeak here of the gallery built by Oregoty XIII. over the better 
brary, which was deſigned by Michael Angelo, and painte e 

by Paris Nogari, Marco di Faenza, Giov. di Modena, Gia Dominic 
como Semenza, Ottaviano Maſcherino, and Lorenzino mer 
Bologna. The geograghical draughts of the pope's domi 
nions in Italy and the country of Avignon were performed þ 
father Danti Perugino, a Dominican monk, thoroughl 
verſed in this ſcience. The hiſtorical piece in the center 
the cieling re eee, Chriſt commanding Peter to feed e revol 
ſheep, is by Romanel 1. This gallery is ninety geometricYfcceſſion 
or two hundred and ot Meme common paces in length 
and adjoining to it is another gallery of ninety, and adjoinin * 
aſſad 
he like c 
der; w. 
lence-cl 
br kings 
owned 
tende 
ae audi 
lair, I 


to this again another of fifty common paces. In the forme 
are ſeveral deſigns by Domenichino, and in the latter ſever 
buſto's of the ancient philoſophers and poets ; a copy of t 
firſt celeſtial globe made in Greece, the original being in th 
palace of Farneſe, and the Circenſian games in baſſe-reli 
on an antique coffin of white marble. From this laſt galle 
an open walk of an hundred and eight paces in length leat 
to the fountain. In the adjoining apartments are eight a 
tique pieces of moſaic-work ſeparately placed in the wal 


having been dug up in 1711 in the Sabine gardens on mou likey 
Aventine. Two of theſe are hunting pieces, two otheadinals 
exhibit wild beaſts fighting; one has ſeveral Bacchanalian berera 
and the reſt feſtoons, foliages, and birds. In the apartmengg lacan 
are fine prints of the above-deſcribed pictures of Raphael Wi woo 

carriec 


the Loggie, with ſome fine pieces in freſco, which, with - 
2 Wa 
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1. were brought hither from other places. Here is alſo 
ept 3 model of St. Peter's church, as it was to have been 
It from Bramanta's deſign : but it is not a very extraordi- 
- nerformance ; for the model of the temple of Solomon 
rely ſhewn at 3 and London infinitely exceeds it. 
om hence a triangular ſtair-caſe of Bramenta's contrivance, 
ads to a balcony which affords a glorious proſpect ; it is alſo 
lamed with twenty antique pillars of ſeveral beautiful kinds 
marble, ſome of which, when ſtruck with a key, ring like 
3 or other metal. In this part of the palace is ſhewn 
ye Benedict the thirteenth's ſummer apartment. This 
niſts of one ſmall room, which ſerved him for dining-room, 
dy, and audience-chamber, and a little cloſet ; where, by 
y of amuſement, he had ſeveral watches Jing upon a plain 
noden ſtand near his bed, which conſiſted only of a matraſs 
id upon boards, without any curtains or feather-bed. In a 
mall chamber adjoining to this lay his chaplain, who was 
o better accommodated himſelf. Inſtead of ſplendid hang- 
ps, ſome prints of ſcriptural ſtories, and of the life of St. 
Jominic were all the ornaments of this apartment. The 
ummer apartments of the other popes are uſually hung with 
timſon filk damaſk, and thoſe for winter are hung with vel- 
t, As to the other furniture all I ſhall ſay is, that in moſt 
f the rooms are to be ſeen ſeveral wooden chairs and 
enches painted and varniſhed with green, which, under all 
he revolutions of the ſtate, remain unaltered ; only on the 
Ron of a new pontiff to the papal chair, the name and 
ms of the deceaſed pope painted on them are erazed to 
take room for thoſe of his ſucceſſor. The cardinals and Ceremoni a! 
balſadors at an audience, fit on chairs; and princes, on or. 
be like occaſion, fit upon three cuſhions laid upon one ano- pope. 
ber; whilſt perſons of an ordinary claſs kneel. In the au- 
lence-chamber on each fide of the papal throne is a red {tool 
br kings, as we were told ; but for theſe two laſt centuries 
towned heads do not ſeem to court that honour ; even the 
etender to the Britiſh crown never had any other than pri- 
le audiences of the popes, and then he fits in an armed 
ar, His fon, v-h- is [tiled at Rome the prince of Wales, 
t —_ on 2 common chair, but takes place of all the 
nals, 
deveral of the ſtair-caſes, (if they may be called ſo) of the Star 
can palace are cither without, or with very low ſteps, ſo 1 
t wood, water, and other neceſſaries may be brought uß 
carried down by aſſes. 
I 


1 
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Veſtry or In the back part of the Vatican is the veſtry or ward. PE. 
wardrobe. which is very well worth ſeeing on account of the picture Nani, 1! 
altar-furniture, and veſtments kept there, though the ee, tells 
valuable things have been removed from hence to the c. and 
of St. Angelo, where they are kept ſo ſtrictly, that it i; de bo 
eaſy to have a ſight of them. | 1 
La Sala the farther part of the palace is the Sala Clement X. 
1 where at preſent are the Swiſs. guards, which derives its n; e inſcrix 
from the founder pope Clement VIII. The architect Wg 1 
Della Porta and Fontana; the cieling and painting in fre ſentmen 
were done by Giovanni del Borgo, the other pieces by t TR 
brother Cherubino and Baldaſſar Bologneſe. There 
La Sala Re- La Sala Regia, which is alſo called Paolina from Paul ll inſcrip 
= was built from a deſign of Antonio Sangallo, and its adi e gu 
 flucco work was done 1 Perino del Vaga, Daniele di Vote archi 
and Proſpero Breſciano. Over a door in this hall is a po 
trait of one of the popes, painted by Vaſari, who is rep 
ſented denouncing his anathema's againſt hereticks. T 
famous ſea-hight againſt the Turks at Lepanto in the pont 
cate of Pius V. is the joint work of Frederico and Tade 
Zuccari, Donato de Formello and Livio Agreſti. Oppoſi 
The empe- to it is painted in freſco like the reſt, the emperor Frederic 
ror Frede. Barbaroſſa, by Gioſeppe Salviati, kneeling before his Hale Dur 


the feet of inſcription: 
erms, 


the pope. . 
Alexander Papa III. Friderici Primi Imperatoris iran king be 
impetum fugiens abdidit 15 Venetiis; cognitum & a Fenatu þ pied ui 
honorifice ſuſceptum, Othone Imperatoris filio navali præli 


Venetis vitto captoque, Fridericus pare fatta ſupplex adorat fil Lo Ry 
& obedientiam pollicitus. Ita Pontifici ſua dignitas Vent! iT 
Reipublice beneficia reftituta MCL XXL. * 


land, 


Pope Alexander II. flying from the wrath and violeng 
© of the emperor Frederick I. concealed himſelf at Venice 
* where, being known, he was entertained with all due h 
© nour by the ſenate; and ſoon after Otho, the emperor! 
© ſon, being defeated and taken by the Venetians in a ſea 
fight, Frederick, at the concluſion of a peace, ſubmiſſive! 
+ promiſed obedience and fidelity to the holy ſee. Thus b 
the kind aſſiſtance of the republic of Venice the pope rec 
< vered his dignity in the year 1177. 


Nan 
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Nani, in the tenth and eleventh book of his Hiſtory of Ve- Why the 

x, tells us, that upon a miſunderſtanding betwixt Urban ove in- 
fill. and the republic of Venice, this inſcription, ſo much 2944 ==_ 
the honour of the republic, was effaced, by that pope's effaced. 
preſs order, who „ that the fact was falſe; but Inno- 

at X. upon a reconciliation with the Venetians, reſtored 

e inſcription, as a monument of 3 and containing 

thing but the real truth. This ſhews that the friendſhip or 

entment of a pope, notwithſtanding his infallibility, can 

uke white black, and black white. | 

There is a recent inſtance of an alteration made in a pub=- Another in- 
inſcription on account of an alteration in the ſtate of affairs, ſtance of al- 
; the gallery at Verſailles, where, a few years ago, among _ 
he atchievements of Lewis XIV. was repreſented his expe- ſeriptions. 
tion againſt Holland, with this inſcription : 


La Reſolution priſe de chatier les Hollandois, 1 671. 
The reſolution taken of chaſtizing the Hollanders, 1671. 


But while ſome alterations were making in the building, 
he Dutch envoy took the opportunity to repreſent how 
preeable it would be to the republic, if the above-men- 
pned expedition of his majeſty were expreſſed in ſofter 
terms, Accordingly, on account of the harmony then ſub- 
ing betwixt France and Holland, the requeſt was com- 
plied with, and the inſcription was altered to 


La Reſolution priſe de faire la Guerre aux Hollandois 16 71 25 


The reſolution taken for entering into a war with Hol- 
and, 1671,” | 


The painting over another door repreſenting Charles the 
Great ratifying to the pope the donation made by king Pepin, 
$ the work of Taddeo Zuccari. Here is alſo Vabarb's piece * of 
the perfidious maſſacre of Paris, which has its name from Paris. 
. Bartholomew's-day, on which it was perpetrated. For- 
terly theſe words were inſcribed under it: 


Strages Hugonotorum. 


The ſlaughter of the Hugonots.” 


And 
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And on the other ſide: 4 and 
Mecem Coligni Rex probat. | b. 

"cog 52k , The Sa 

© The king approves of killing Caligni.” z ſpacio! 

Beh 


But Rome itſelf ſeems to be aſhamed of that execrable i one, is 
human procedure; this inſcription having ſome years a5 
been covered with a little gilded border. This, — 
will remain in hiſtory as an indelible blot on Gregory thi 


Thirteenth's character, namely, that he applauded those t to fl 
bloody nuptials of Henry of Navarre, by a medal he caut b, anc 
to be ſtruck, which on one fide had this legend: ichael A 
| | laſt ju 

Ugonottorum ſtrages. inter bay 

| | bs and 

The ſlaughter of the Hugonots.' ngine h 

| | u kno 
Under a ſmaller picture (near that mentioned above) uh ure occ 
the wounded admiral Caligny is carried along, theſe word us t 
are {till legible : drapery 
| | 2 this ſub 
Caſpar Colignius. Amiralius accepto vulnere domum d:f:rt ur Wiſe heath 
Gregorio XIII Pontif. Max. MDLXXIT. This cl 
| | int vi 


* Admiral Coligny being wounded, is carried to his oni Nate of 
© houſe, Gregory XIII. being pope, 1572. | 


Over-againſt this is a perſon half naked, which was with 
out doubt intended for Henry IV. of France, in a ſubmiſſive 
poſture before the pope. Somie of the inſcription undet 
this picture has likewiſe been erazed ; all that remains of caro. 


now is, In the! 
we alrea 
Gregor - - Eccleſia - ſupplicem & parnitentem abſalvit. ws Vat 


j 


Bala Ducale, Over the door of the Sala Ducale is an angel holding the 
keys, by Lorenzino di Bologna; and another by Raftacled 
Reggio, holding the papal crown. In this apartment, whic 
was deſigned by Bernini, the pope, on Maunday-Thurſday 
waſhes the feet of thirteen r prieſts, of different nations 
The ſtucco- curtain, which ſeems tied to the cieling, in the 
middle, where formerly ſtood a partition, is fo naturally exe un 
outed, that it has all the appearance of white filk, embro 


dered 


Foa 
4 and fri with gold. Here the pope alſo holds 


Chorie: gives audience to the embaſſadors of crowned 
The Sala Regia opens into the chapel of Sixtus IV. and 
ious room, with a beautiful pavement of inlaid mar- 
Behind the hangings, on the left fide of the papal 
is a Cloſet, with a ſmall window, for the Pretender 


4 
' 


made from Raphael's Cartons at Hampton-Court and 
imperfe&t remains of five others, are a conſiderable orna- 
t to the place on the principal feſtivals. The prophets, 
ls, and other paintings in freſco on the cieling, are by 
ichael Angelo; but the piece moſt admired here is that of 
| laſt judgment, over the altar, by the ſame artiſt, The 
nter has introduced ſuch a multitude of figures, with their 
abs and attitudes ſo accurately delineated, that one would 


at knowledge in anatomy. But this exact imitation of 
ture occaſioned ſo many indecent nudities, that it was af- 
mards thought proper to cover many of them with a kind 
drapery. other overſight not leſs inexcuſable is, that 
this ſubject, of all others the moſt ſolemn and important, 
| heatheniſh fables of Charon and Minos are introduced. 
This chapel is ſomething dark, ſo that one has not a 
fink view of the ſmall figures painted on the roof. The 
woke of the wax tapers _ lamps has alſo much ſoiled the 
dure of the laſt judgment. | 
Another door of the Sala Regia opens into the Capella 
ilina, where is to be ſeen a piece of the crucifixion of St. 
ter, by Lorenzino da Bologna; and the converſion of St. 
by Michael Angelo; the cieling was painted by Federico 


caro. 


us Vatican library, which was removed hither by order 
pope Sixtus V. The anti- chamber, where the ſub-libra- 
us and copiſts generally are, is adorned with ſome good 
Wicapes, by Paul Bril, with the pictures of ſeveral cardi- 
Is who have been librarians here. Of late, none but mem- 
of the ſacred college are inveſted with the office of chief 
nan, to which is annexed a ſalary of an hundred ſcudi 
mn, or golden crowns per month. His chief deputy has, 
des an allowance of bread and wine, fix hundred ſcudi, or 


fifty 


de preſent at any ſolemnities. Theſe hangings, which 


ugine his chief intention in this piece was, to diſplay his 


ns a year; and the other under-librarians a hundred and 


287. 


In the Palazzo Vecchio, or old Vatican palace, of which I — U. 
e already deſcribed the principal apartments, is the fa- 
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erden each, Holftenius, Allatius, father Laure, ＋ 
| enty Noris (the two laſt of whbm were afterwards c e 
| nals) were ſub-librarians here, and diſcharged their + 
with great applauſe. © | oa 
' , The firſt gallery, of which there are three, is two hi. 
dret feet long, and about fixty broad. n the right-hagy Pyth, 
above the books, are ſeventeen 18 of general coune! 
painted by Henry Flamand, with infcriptions under . y 
o ſhew the principal decrees of each council. On the (better 
| Hifidare painted the moſt farnoits libraries of antiquity Ne 
| mifcriptions likewiſe under them. Urider the Hebrew br, WM The 
which is the firſt in order, are the following words: nſcript; 
Amel librium Legit Levitis in Tabernaculs 6461 MY © 
adit, Eſdras, Sacerdos Scriba, Bibliothecam en F 
Tut. ey TI 
; - . N were 
Moſes gives the book of the law to the Levites to be d 
c 5 — in the tabernacle. Efdras the prieſt and ſcrbe n la d 
ſtores the ſacred writings.” inely p 
1 u; anc 
Under the library of the apoſtles: of this ; 
S. Petrus ſacrorum librorum theſaurum Rom. Eccliſ. f bis 
vari jubet. þ | 
© Po 
« St. Peter delivers the treaſure of the Scriptures to | 
© kept in the church of Rome.” * 
nic 
On the pillars in the middle of the gallery are painted eng 
firſt inventers of letters, and among theſe Adam leads H en. 
ps van, who is tiled, N 
dati 
Divlnitus edbetus, primus ſtimtiarum & Tterarum inven fs Bi 
| J 
© The firſt inventor of letters and ſcience, being dine Nn. 
© inſpired.” fr en dh 
| bs That, 
| Next come the ſons of Seth, with a revival of the of" 
fable of Seth's pillars, to which the inſcription alludes : cw 
; I | 
Flilii Seth columnis duabiis rerum celeftium diſciplinan WW 4 
ſetibunt, ey Huna 
19 Vol. 


< TT N 
« The ſons of Seth inſcribe on two pillars the principles of 5 * 
6 aſtronomy.” | ö 


Under Pythagoras are theſe words: , 


* 


Pythagoras literam Y ad humane vite exemplum invenit. 


( Pychagoras as an emblem of human life, invented the 
letter V. 


The emperor Claudius is honoured with the following 1 
inſcription: | | 


Claudius Imper. tres novas literas adinvenit. 


© The, emperor Claudius invented three letters, which 
© were added to the Roman alphabet.” 


In this gallery are alſo the principal actions of Sixtus V. 
finely painted in freſco, by Baglioni, from deſigns of Vivia- 
ni; and among others, None preſenting to him the plan 


f this library, with theſe words under it: 


bixtus V. P. M. Bibliathece Vaticane ed: ficationem præſcribit. 
© Pope Sixtus V. orders the Vatican library to be built.” 


Here are alſo two inſcriptions cut in marble, in one of 
which an anathema is denounced againſt thoſe who ſhall 
wong this library ; the other gives an account of its founda- 


ton, The firſt 18 as follows : 


dani V. Pontif. Max. perpetuo hoc Decreto de libris Vatica- Inſcriptions. 
we Bibliothece conſervandis, que infra ſunt ſcripta, hunc in 
mdum ſanta ſunto, inviolateque obſervantor. 

Nemini libros, Codices, Volumnia hujus Vaticane Bibliathecz 
x ea auferend;, extrahendi aliove aſportandi, non Bibliotheca- 
mw, neque Cuſtodibus, ſeribiſgue, neque quibuſvis aliis, cujuſuis 
wdnis, fas effo. Si quas ſecus fecerit, I1bros, partemve aliquam 
afulerit, extraxerit, erepſerit, rapſeritque, concerpſerit, cor- 
ruperit dolo malo, illico a fidelium communione ejectus, maledic- 
u, anathematis vinculo colligatus eſto, A quoguam præterquam 
0 Rmano Pontifice ne abſolvitor. 


Vor. II. 1 It 


ix 
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eilt is enacted by this perpetual decree of Sixtus 
8 * the ration of © books in the 5 ih ew, 
© that the prohibition and penalty underneath be inviolably 
© obſerved and put in execution. 

© No perſon, whether librarian, keeper, copiſt, or of why 
© rank'or calling ſoever, ſhall be permitted to take any book; 
© or manuſcripts belonging to the Vatican library, and 
© themelſewhere. Any one that acts contrary to this decree, 
© by taking away, ſtealing, tearing, or maliciouſl ſpoiling 
© any book, or part of a book, he ſhall immediately be ex. 
© communicated, curſed, and anathematiſed; nor ſhall ſuch 
© offender be abſolved by any but the pope himſelf.” 


The other runs thus | 


Sixtus, Pontifex Maximus, Bibliotbecam Apoſtolicam, « 
mis prioribus illis Pontificibus, qui Beati Petri vocen 
auditrunt, in ipſis adbuc ſurgentis Eccleſiæ primordiis inchoa- 
tam, pace Eccleſiæ redditd, Laterani inſlitutam, a poſteriorilus 
deinde in Vaticano, ut ad uſus Pontificios 8 72 tranſla- 
tam, ibique a Nicolas Quinto auttam, a Sixto Duarto inſigniter 


excultam, quo fidei noſtra, veterum Eccleſie- diſcipline ritum 


documenta omnibus expreſſa, & aliorum multiplex ſacrorum copia 
librorum conſervarentur, ad puram & incorruptam fidet verita- 
tem perpetud ſucceſſione in nos derivandam, toto terrarum arbe 
celeberr1imam, cum loco depreſſe, obſcuro & inſalubri ſita «ſt, 
auc lo peramplo veſtibulo, cubiculis circum & infra, 2 Por- 
ticibus, totogue edificio a fundamentis obſiructo, ſubſelliis, plu- 
teiſque directis, libris dijpofitts, in hunc editum, perlucidum, ſa- 
lubrem, magiſqut opportunum locum extulit, picluris illuftribus 
undique ornavit, hberalibuſque doctrinis. & publica ſtudiorum 
utilitati dicavit, Anno MDLAXXYITI. Pontiſicatus ejus 
anno III. | | 


© This apoſtolical library, begun in the very infancy of the 
church by theſe holy primitive popes, who heard the voice 


. © of the bleſſed St. Peter, and on the reſtoration. of the peace 


© of the church eſtabliſhed in the Lateran, was afterwards, 
for the greater conveniency of the reigning popes, removed 


into the Vatican; where it was, augmented by Nicholas V. 


and received very noble improvements from Sixtus IV. 


And that the records of our faith, and the rites and diſci- 


© pline of the ancient churches might be known to all, and 
© a variety of ſacred books, tending te the perpetual preſer- 
| vation 
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tion of the pure and uncorrupted faith, ſo famous through- 
+ out the whole world, might be preſerved, this ſtructure, 
« which before ſtood in a low, obſcure, and unhealthy ſitua- 
tion, was entirely rebuilt by Sixtus V. for the public be- 
« gefit, and promotion of learning, with the addition of a 
t yery ſpacious portico, and rooms under and 8 to 
it, together with a ſtair caſe, benches, and deſks, in this 
& ofty, airy, ſalubrious, and more convenient ſituation. He 
6 alſo adorned it with excellent paintings, and conſecrated it 
to the ſtudy of literature and the ſciences in the year 1588, 4 
and the third of his pontificate.” 3»! 


At a little diſtance from the entrance are two old marble — yg 
ſatues, brought hither by Pius IV. one is that of Ariſtides, and St. Hip- 
the worthy Athenian, and the other of St. Hippolytus, biſhop polytus. | 
of Porto. At the end of this gallery is an antique marble, * 
repreſenting a veſtal virgin drawing with a ſlight cord the gin. 75 
ſhip in which the Mater Deum, or the mother of the Gods, 


was brought to Rome; and under it 1s this inſcription : 


 Matri Deum & Navi Salvie 
Salviæ voto ſuſcepto 
Claudia Syndiche 
9 


Among the eurioſities generally ſhewn to ſtrangers who Mnu- 
xe ſuppoſed to have any learning, is a manuſcript Virgil, 
written in the Literæ unciales, and ſuppoſed to be of the 
fourth or fifth century. The title is, Virgilii Fragmenta, 
fue primo 75 oviam Pontani Fas 19: Fo Petri Benibi 

« deinde Fukui Urſimi, Vid. ejuſd. Fulvii lib. Inventar, 
fil. 25. The hiſtorical pictures in this manuſcript have been 
publiſhed in copper-plates by Bartoli, and with an elegancy 
far beyond the original. The text is not without ſome pal- 
padle errors. Here is alſo a manuſcript of Terence, with 
epreſentations of the perſonæ or maſques uſed on the ſtage b 
de ancient comedians. The manuſcript of Henry VIII. Ring Henry 
ing of England, de Septem Sacramentis, is very neatly writ- the eighth's 
tn, with this diſtich at the end: ES one Broan 


ſeven ſacras 
ments. 


Anplorum Rex Henricus, Leo Decime, mittit 
oc opus & fide; teftem & amicitiæ, Henricus. 


U 2 - © 'T his 
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This book Henry king of England ſends, as a teſti 
of his faith, and his friendſhip for pope Leo X. Hara, 


| | | hich 
| A love-let. The love-letters of that prince to Anne Boleyn are h. an 
ter of his. Burnet acknowledged to be of the king's own writing. Here falle 
are alſo ſhewn ſome leaves of the ancient paper made of thy of 2 gi 

rind of trees; ſome Roman pugillares, or writing: tables; to the 
manuſcript of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, with excellent piece 42d. 

in miniature; another of Dante's works; the original of ſina, 
Minutius Felix's treatiſe De errore profanarum Religionun, palace: 

ſeveral breviaries, miſſals, and martyrologies, beautifully on the 
written, Some of them are finely illuminated, eſpecially Tus the pa 

lius Clovius ; twelve folios, being the original of cardinal age® 
Baronius's Annals; a Greek manuſcript of the Alexandrian the pr 
Chronicle; ſome manuſcripts of Onufrius, Ligorius, Tho- 1 

mas Aquinas, Carlo Borromeo, &c. A Hebrew tranſlation Aken 

of Clement the eleventh's Homilies, an admirable piece of * 
penmanſhip, a book of hieroglyphical figures, a very old ofadrr 
fragment of Dion's hiſtory, and a great number of Chineſe, 2 

Arabic, and other oriental manuſcripts. The moſt impor- os 

A very an- tant of all, in my opinion, are, a Greek manuſcript of the os 5 
. mg Septuagint tranſſation of the Old Teſtament, together with On 
of he tap the New, written in capitals, without accents, which for Als 


wagint. Antiquity and beauty vics with the Alexandrian manuſcript in 5 
the king's library at London, and by ſome is accounted to 12 
have been written in the ſixth century; the Hebrew Bible on 1 


parchment-rolls, unbound, of a great bulk; the Goſpels of wy 
St. Luke and St. John, bound in ivory, and written in the 4 
tenth century; the Acts of the Apoſtles, in Greek, written | 
in letters of gold, being a preſent. from Charlotte queen of * 
Cyprus to pope Innocent VIII. The cover of this manu— II 
ſcript was formerly ſet with jewels, but theſe were broke of WF , - 
by the ſoldiers when Rome was plundered under Charles ot 105 
Aſbeſtos, Bourbon. Laſtly, here is a piece of linen made of aſbe/tss, Th 
in which the ancients uſed to wrap their dead, that, at the the f 
burning of them on the funeral pile, the aſhes and bones P. a 
might not be diſperſed. This kind of linen is ſometimes 1 8 
found in urns and graves; and ſuch a piece of cloth made of Fry « 
afbeftos, now ſhewin in the Barberini gallery, was found at : 45 
Pozzuolo, in the year 1633. Among the old printed books, re F 
here is Pliny's Natural Hittory, printed at Venice in 14723 N. 
and Henry the eighth's work, de Sacramentis, printed on wes 
3 parchment, with the king's own ſignature. On the right- vs 
records, cr hand of this gallery are the archives, or chamber of records, in 2 | 


archives. which 


ſame 


| . 
which are kept the ancient papal bulls and inſtruments of the 
Roman church ; but the modern, pieces are lodged in the 
-aſtle of St. Angelo. From hence one comes into the middle 
of a gallery that runs acroſs, which on the right-hand leads 
to the Belvedere; and in the fame part of it are kept the He- 
brew manuſcripts, the books which belonged to queen Chri- 
flina, and likewiſe the models of the Vatican and Quirinal 

aces. To the left-hand, on one fide, is the Urbino, and 


ages of the unfortunate diſturbances of Germany. One of 
the principal pieces of this collection is an extraordinary lar 

Hebrew Bible, written on parchment in very beautiful cha- 
nters, and of ſuch antiquity, that the elector Frederic III. 
ſewing it once to ſome rabbies, they broke out into raptures 
of admiration, and made him very large offers for it ; but to 
no purpoſe. Some of the leaves are a little damaged: how- 
ever Junius and Tremellius made uſe of it with great advan- 

in their Latin tranſlation of the Bible. | 
On the wall of the Urbino library is this inſcription : 


Alexander VII; Pont Max. antigua omnis generis omnium- 
que linguarum Urbinatis Bibliothece Manuſcripta Volumina, 
perpenſo cedentibus beneficio, ad tutiorem cuſlodiam atque perpe- 
tutatem Vaticane adjunxit. Anno Salutts MDCLV11H., 


© Theſe manuſcripts in all ſciences and languages, and 
* once part of the Urbino library, were, for the ſecurity of 
them, added to that of the Vatican, by pope Alexander 
*VH. who purchaſed them of the owners in the year 
© 1658,” | | | 


This library, which fell into the hands of the papal ſee at 
the ſeizure of the dukedom of Urbino, when the laſt duke 
Franceſco Maria died without male iſſue, is not equal to 
that of Heidelberg for manuſcripts ; but makes a more · ſplen- 
ad appearance. Several pieces in miniature, both by Clovis 
and Perugino, are to be ſeen in the miſſals and other books in 
tis library. Here is a moſt beautiful manuſcript, finely illu- 
ninated, of Caſtiglione's Corteggiano, and the like of Dan- 
tes works, finiſhed about the year 161 3 Both theſe are by 
Amon F erri, an Auguſtine monk of Urbino, who at that 
ume was near eighty years of age. Taflo is alſo put in the 
lame elegant dreſs by Giulio Martinelli of Urbino. A very 
U 3 | large 


on the other, the Heidelberg library; for which laſt treaſure Heidelberg 
the papal fee is indebted to its own artifices, taking advan- 


Urbino li. 
brary. 


/ 
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arge Hebrew manuſcript of the Bible is ſhewn here, wig manul 
the cover plated over with copper, which fell into the duke ſeyenti 
of Urbino's hands at the taking of Volterra; and though it Th 
be as much as a man can well carry, the Jews of Venice prohib 
are ſaid to have offered its weight in gold for it, which the ſtrange 
duke however refuſed. . ; noble 
Pillar of In this gallery ſtands a fine pillar of tranſparent oriental comm 
> <4 alabaſter eleven palmi high, which was dug up near the H- WW to the 
pian way in the time of Alexander VII. The library left by WW beat 
queen Chriſtina came firſt to the Ottoboni family, of when antiqu 
pope Alexander VIII. in the year 1691, bought nineteen WM Paul \ 
undred manufcripts, which were brought hither ; and this Dir. 
collection is honoured with the appellation of Bibliotheca VIII. 
Alexandrina. Among theſe is Ofavius Strada's continua ce do 
Series Imperatorum, hitherto not made public, with a great 
number of deſigns of medals, and alſo ſome of the works of 
Pyrrhus Ligorius. | 
Oriental li- Here is alſo a very ancient manuſcript of the Theodoſian A 
— — code. Clement XI. enriched the Vatican library with a 
noble collection of Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, Turkiſh, He- It is 
brew, Samaritan, Armenian, Ethiopic, Greek, Egyptian, WW but be 
and Malabarian manuſcripts, purchaſed in Egypt, when an WW now b 
overture was made by the Coptic patriarch for an union be- in the 
twixt the Romiſh and oriental churches. The importance WW a ſhew 
of theſe manuſcritps will be beſt known when Joſeph Simon WF Comm 
Aſleman a Syrian, and copiſt to the Vatican library for the ¶ other « 
Arabic and Syrian languages, ſhall have finiſhed his account Wi deed ti 
of them, in which work he is now employed: It is entitled Wi the ex 
Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana. The firſt volume, In t 
which contains the orthodox Syrian writers, with illuſtrations, ¶ with o 
was publiſhed at Rome in folio, 1719, and more are ex- I Gia 
pected, Beſides the two. galleries already deſcribed, this WF je& or 
whole library conſiſts of five other rooms. The number of Hercu 
books is not afcertained; and as they are kept in cloſets, Wi fite rej 
there is no forming any conjecture of it by the eye. Angel 
The library is not very remarkable for printed books, the WW fal is 
whole number ſcarce making twenty thouſand volumes: but Wl Mr 
in excellent manuſcripts, of which it is ſaid to contain above Wh called 
twenty- ive thouſand, it is accounted the moſt valuable ia accord 
all Chriſtendom, This ſuperiority, however, is likely to be Fiori. 
rivalled by the royal library at Pais: eſpecially in oriental | 


1 


2 | manu- 
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manuſcripts, of which alone it is already in poſſeſſion of above 

ſeventeen hundred *“. | 

The keepers of this library have the privilege of reading all Privilege of 
prohibited books, which are kept in a particular place. A = — 
ſranger „ N eight or nine paoli + for ſeeing this ; 
noble library. Before the entrance is a gallery five hundred 

common paces in length, built by Bramanta, which extends 

to the Belvedere. At one end of it, up ſome ſtone ſteps, is 

2 beautiful grotto of ſhell-work and moſaic, with a fine 

wc ſtatue of Cleopatra aſleep, placed here by order of 

Paul V. f 

Directly under the library is the armory built by Urban Arſenal. 
VIII. in 1625, with a kind of a punning inſcription over 

the door, viz. ö 


Subjectt arma literis. 
© Arms are placed under, or in ſubjection to learning.” 


It is reckoned to contain arms for forty thouſand men; 
but being moſtly ſuch as were uſed in ancient time, they are 
now but of little ſervice. This was confirmed by experience 
in the _ of this century, when Clement XI. makin 

a ſhew of oppoſing the emperor Joſeph's expedition wards 
nachio, new arms were to be provided, which, with 
other expences; ſoon made the pope weary of the war. In- 
deed the arſenal is not worth the trouble of going to ſee it, 
the expence is but two paz/:. ; 

In the middle of this palace is a ſpacious ſquare ſurrounded Il Gardins 
with orange-trees and antique ſtatues, and therefore called _ 8 
I Giardino delle Statue Antiche. The firſt remarkable bz 
ert one meets with is a large mutilated ſtatue, poſſibly of 
Hercules, without head, hands, or feet, but, for the exqui- 
ſte repreſentation of the muſcles, &c. preferred by Michael Lia. 
Angelo to all the other remains of antiquity. On the pede- 
ſal is the artiſt's name in Greek capitals, viz. ANOAAONIOE 
MEYOPOE A@HNATOE. This piece, which is commonly 
called I tronto di Belvedere is incloſed with iron-work, and 
acording to Lancivi's account was dug up in the Campo de” 
lion. In this place alſo under a ſhed ſtands a large porphyry 


b According to father Montfancon, the royal library at Paris, in the 

fear 1733, contained thirty-three thouſand manuſcripts, of which four 
dare written in Greck. | 

f About four ſhillings, 
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Statue of 
Laocoon, 


of ſculpture and painting, and are now to be ſeen in the 


* 
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baſon or bowl, which is ſixty- two feet in circumference, hut 


Be 
is not of one piece. It was found in a vine-yard at poe ly adm 
Julius the third's villa, and brought hither in the time « que co 
Clement XI. Near it, in a place walled in and covered, an as nc 


kept eight porphyry pillars belonging to it, each of which 
are of one block. The ſtatues of t ile and I iber are alf 


very much eſteemed by judges, although extremely damage ncy ſe 
by time: and a groupe of ſixteen children playing as it were und it v 
upon the body of the Nile, which is in a reclining poſture, AF Mercat 


are moſt of them mutilated. Some think theſe children . 
lude to the fixteen rivers emptying themſelves into the Nile; 
but I am of opinion they rather ſeem to ſignify the fixtecy 
cubits or ells, to which height the Nile muſt riſe to fertiliae 
the foil of Egypt: Hence it is that one of the boys, ſitting 
on the ſhoulder of the Nile, places a baſket of flowers and 
fruits on the head of the river God. The baſſo-relievs on the 
pedeſtal repreſents crocodiles, &c. but not fo elegant as if 
they had come from Bernini's hand. The ſtatue of the Ti- 
ber leans on the celebrated ſhe-wolf, which is ſaid to have 
ſuckled Romulus and Remus. Theſe two large . antiques 
have been finely copied in white marble, by the artiſts main- 
tained at the expence of the king of France in the academy 


middle walk in the garden of the Tuilleries at Paris. But to 
return to the Giardino delle Antiche, where the famous Lao- 
coon makes a grand figure. Some hold it to be the ſame 
original piece that ſtood in the palace of the emperor Titus, 
and which Pliny, (lib. xxxvi. c. 5.) ſtiles Opus ommbus & 


82 & ftatuarie artis præſerendum; i. e. a piece prefera- Corri 
le to any other, whether of painting or ſculpture.* He adds, Bis u 
Ex uno lapide eum & liberos draconumque mirabiles nexus de con Terge 
fulii ſententid fecere ſummi artifices Ageſander & Polydirus & Ie / 


Athenodorus, NRhodii. Thoſe excellent artiſts, Ageſander, 
* Polydorus, and Athenodorus, all three natives of Rhodes, 
joined together to make a groupe of Laocoon, his ſons, 
< with their variety of attitudes, and the twining ſerpents, 
© out of one block of marble.” Whether this piece conliſts 
of two or more blocks put together, according to the opinion 
of Michael Angelo when it was firſt found, is a queſtion: 
and hence a doubt ariſes, whether it be that mentioned by 
Pliny, who deſcribes the groupe of Laocoon, &c. as made 
out of one ſingle block. F ulvius Urſinus, alſo ſpeaks of two 
pieces of ſerpents dug up in the ſame place, which may with 


greater probability be ſuppoſed to be a part of Pliny's Lao- 
| COON, 
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. Be that as it will, the Laocoön of the Vatican is 
y admirable, whether conſidered as an original or as an 
due copy 3 it being not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 
ys not the only one thoſe artiſts made. This, of which 
ſpeaking, was found about the year 1506, in a garden, 
fr from the remains of the baths of Titus; and its ex- 
lency ſoon became ſo well known, that the perſon who 
1d it was honoured with the following epitaph, inſerted 
Mercatus in his Metallotheca, p. 355 : 


| Felici de Fredis 
Qui, ob 22 virtutes, 
Et repertum Laocontis divinum 
uod in Vaticano cernis © 
Pere reſpirans Simulacrum, 
Immortalitatem meruit, 


Anno Domini: M DC A VIIII. 


Jo the memory of Felix de Fredis, who, for his perſo- 
nal virtues, and for bringing to light that divine, and 
moſt breathing, ſtatue of Laocoon in the Vatican, de- 
ved to be immortalized, this monument was erected in 
: year 1629. 


The fate of Laocoon endeavouring to reſcue his unhappy 
p, is thus deſcribed by Virgil in the 2d Aneid, v. 216. 


1 "— 


Poſt ipſum auxilio ſubeuntem, ac tela ferentem 
Cerripiunt, ſprriſque ligant ingentibus ; & jam 
Bis medium amplexi, bis collo ſquammea circum 
Terga dati, ſuperant capite & cervicibus altis. 
lle fumul manibus tendit divellere nodes, 
Perfuſus ſanie vittas atroque venens : 


Clamores fimul horrendos ad ſidera tollit. 
YQuales mugitus, fugit e us aram 


Taurus, & incertam excuffit cervice ſecurim. 


— WW ws * 7 * TW i — 


To aid his ſons he runs with fruitleſs haſte, 
oon in the ſerpent's fatal folds embrac'd, 
* Twice round his trunk, and round his neck they rear 
Their winding heads, and hiſs aloft in air; 
His facred wreaths the livid poiſons ſtain, | 
| And while he labours at the knots in vain, 
tung to the heart h: tows with the pain: &c. 
- ln 
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In this group Laocoòn is repreſented in the greateſ 209 ſatu 
and with his eyes lifted up to heaven. Near him are his N after 
ſons with the ſerpents twined about them, whom Virgi ers of 
ary at ſome diftance from their father, and expiring wlll b 

came to their relief. Here alſo it may be obſerved hy tino 

the ancient maſters, for a more advantageous diſplay of th us ft 

ſkill, ſometimes took the liberty to deviate both from m Nel! 

and nature; for Laocobn and his ſons, being prieſts, can „ lay 

be ſuppoſed to appear naked before a multitude of pen foun 
attending the ſacrifice, as the ſculptor, in order to heigh er's Al 

the piece, has repreſented them. The principal figure, iP") * 

the father, has loſt the right arm, and that of plaiſter or d 

which hath been ſubſtituted in its room is not to be compi N! 

to the other parts of the ſtatue, either for colour or wa Nn or 
manſhip ; even Michael Angelo himſelf being ordered to WP: 

ecute another arm for. this ſtatue, is ſaid deſignedly never er k 

have put the finiſhing hand to it. 's, 4 
a_ Py- Here is a Pythian Apollo, the feet and right hand of wie to 
= being loſt, they have been ſupplied by others of plaiſter, MA 
the head of this incomparable piece is entire, Marcatus tc wall 1 

us, that this ſtatue was found at Nettuno in the time of Aan 

lius II. and what conſiderably enhances its value is a rei © 
ſentation of it on a medal of Antoninus Pius. But with" e 
diſparagement to thè beauty of this ſtatue, it is, in my of P8% 

nion, furpaſſed by one. that ſtands near it, viz. that of AAS. *22 

Antinous, tinous that emperor's favourite, which was found in Adr which: 
bath's in the time of Leo X. or 01 

Another ftatue with a child in its arms, equally deſerves ey 

c 


be admired, which by ſome is thought to be Hercules, 

by others, from its countenance, is ſuppoſed to be lag 

| Commodus. ſigned for the emperor Commodus. Others will have a 
Venus ang be Saturn. Here are alſo Venus and Cupid together, ve": in 
Cupid, this inſcription on the pedeſtal: 


* 


VENERT FELICI SACRVM SALVSTIA. 
Hereipvis D. D. 


Some conjecture this piece to have belonged to the te 
of Venus, which was diſcovered in the garden of (Jad 
Vacca, (ſaid to have been anciently the gardens of Salut 
and his ſon Flaminio Vacca's account of it may be ſet 
father Montfaucon's antiquities. But Saluſtia, inſtead 
alluding to the gardens of Saluſt, is, Roy. rather the n 
of a woman, who in conjunction with Helpidius, ete 


This 
H deir 
u brou 


* 
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latue. From this temple was taken alſo the tranſparen 


u, being deſigned as a preſent from cardinal de Monte 
uno to the king of Portugal. Next to this is another 
us ſtepping out of a bath, an admirable antique copy of 
y telles's Venus of Gnidos, which Cedrenus, in his an- 
þ ſays was deſtroyed in a fire at Conſtantinople. This 
found about a hundred and eighty years ago under St. 
ters and St. Marſellinus's church. The drapery is parti» 
lily admired in this piece. 
Here is alſo a large ſepulchral urn dug up in the Septizonii 
timil Severi. e figures are in mezzo-relievo, and repre- 
ton one fide a woman with a child imploring the emperor's 
þ: on the baſe is a ſlave brought before the emperor, 
ther kneeling before him, and a third in fetters. Theſe 
s, as Richardſon has juſtly remarked, bear ſome reſem- 
to thoſe on Septimius Severius's triumphal arch. The 
ateſt part of theſe noble remains of anti cu ſtand againſt 
wall under a kind of pent-houſe, in * Fe alſo are kept 
3 4 pieces of moſaic work, and ſome ancient per- 
or maſques. | | 
Ih the little garden near the Belvedere is the celebrated 
6 pigna, a vaſe, or urn, which formerly ſtood on Adrian's 
le, together with four peacocks of the ſame metal; two 
which are ſaid to have ſtood on the tomb of Scipio Africa- 
or on that of Marcus Aurelius the conſul. The urn is 
en feet high, and was the repoſitory of the emperor 
an's aſhes. _ | | 
Ina large court of the Vatican is a fountain with an orien- 
ranate baſon of extraordinary dimenſions, with the fol- 


Ing inſcription on it: 


Julius IT, Pant. Max. 
Labrum lat. pedum CC AAA. 

A Titi Veſpaſiani Thermis in Carinis 
Temporum injurid confrattum 

In Vaticanos tortos adduxit ;, primamgue 
In 1 reſtituit ornauitque. 


ant. ſui Anne J. HDI. 
This baſon of two hundred and thirty-five feet in diame- 


* deing injured by time, and broken into ſeveral pieces, 
drought from the baths of Titus Veſpaſian in the oo 
[4 C e 


t i ws 
after pillar in the Vatican library, together with ſeven *2bafter 
ors of the ſame kind, equally beautiful, which were loſt . 


Caſtle of St. 
Angelo. 


caſtle of St. Angelo. This palace was built by pope Ale 


e 
© called Carnæ into the Vatican gardens, and there rec 
to its former beauty, with additional ornaments, by qt 
© of pope Julius II. in the firſt ,year of his pontiß 
© 1504.” | 


The water of the ſpring of St. Damaſo is accounted 
fineſt in Rome ; the fountain ſupplied by it formerly ft 
without the Vatican; but by order of Urban VIII. it x 
brought within the court and decorated with marble «: 
tures, in which the bees, the coat of arms of his family, 
not omitted. ., _ ; 
This and the other fountains in the courts of the Vat 
are greatly decayed. "The ſame may be obſerved of the 
tican gardens in general, which formerly had ſo many be 
tiful as well as uſeful water- works; particularly a very ext 
ordinary one of a galley which threw a great quantity of y 
ter a conſiderable diſtance. The niydraulic engine for play 
on the organ was preſented by Benedict XIII. to the Do 
nican convent. It is dees not at all ſtrange that pq 
ſhould be little curious about their gardens, as they are 0 
decrepit age, which delights more in reſt than walking; 
ſides, ſuch expences are ſo much money ſunk, which can 
be transferred to their relations. 

As the Vatican palace joins on one fide to St. Pete 
church, on the other fide a colonade leads from it tot 
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ander VII. whoſe memory is not much revered : hower 
it was of great ſervice to Gantt VII. when the city u 
ſurpriſed in the year 1527, by the imperial army ; for one 
the ſolders fired at him as he was running along this paſſ 4 
to take ſhelter here. This caſtle was formerly the bun 10 b 
place of the Roman emperors, which, after Auguſtus's m 7 
ſoleum on the other fide of the Tiber was filled with u; Y 
the emperor Adrian built for himſelf and his ſucceſſo * 
hence it acquired the name of Moles Hadriani. The la # 2 
round tower in the center of this edifice was formerly adot 8 
with a conſiderable number of marble pillars and ſtatu 
but moſt of them were broken to pieces by the Rom 
themſelves, who made uſe of them to defend theme! 
againſt the Goths, when they aſſaulted the city; as may 
read at large in Procopius and Baronius. O1 the top % 
ſtood the pigna, now in the Belvedere gardens. The 
being viſited with the peſtilence in the reign of Gregor!) 5 


Great; in a general proceſſion where the pictures of the \ 
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Mary, painted by St. Luke, were cartied, the pope, as 
ſtory goes, ſaw an angel directly over this caſtle, who, 
n the pope's looking up, ſheathed his flaming ſword. 
Gregory conſtrued as a ſign of the ceſſation of the di- 
+ wrath, built a chapel in honour of the angel, and or- 
ed the place itſelf to be called Caſtellum 8. Angeli. A 
eon which this angel was pleaſed to make the impreſſion 
his foot, is kept in the Franciſcan convent of St. Maria 
C&li. Rome being without a citadel, or any regular 
cations, it has been thought adviſable to, render this 
e a place of ſecurity ; and Urban VIII. cauſed it to be 
hed in the modern way, with five regular baſtions, ram- 
ts, moats, &c. The governor is appointed by the pope, 
| is generally a prelate, who enjoys other conſiderable 
ices beſides. The eccleſiaſtics make no difficulty of ac- 
wing the poſt, the ſalary being five hundred ſcudi, or 
uns, per month. This governor puts in a deputy, who, 
an hundred ſcudi a month takes charge of every thing. 
e garriſon conſiſts of two hundred regulars, and ſome 
dreds of citizens, who ſeldom do any duty, and among 
er privileges, wear a ſword. From this tower fire-works 
played off four times a year, viz. on St. Peter's-day, the 
verfary of the coronation of the reigning pope, and on 
eves of thoſe two days. Facing the gate is a remarkable 
eof ordnance with eight Few 4 In the caſtle is a hand- 
fe hall, adorned with gildings, fine paintings, and Adri- 
s[tatue, whoſe buſto, together with that of Antoninus, 
o be ſeen without on the caſtle wall. The apartment to 


had brought upon himſelf by provoking the emperor 


„ through a ſmall window, may look into the chapel, 
| hear maſs. Before this apartment is a trabochetto, or trap- 
r, through which a criminal might be. unexpectedly let 
Wn into a deep dungeon, and meet with certain death; 
t at preſent an iron grate is placed over it, | 
In the old arſenal are, the armour wore by Clement VIII. 
en he took poſſeſſion of Bologna, the piſtols of Charles of 
urbon, and, among other forbidden arms and weapons, 
generally coſt the owners their lives, are the pocket- 
Ks tound on the prince of Parma, at his audience of pope 
Ks V. The preceding and ſubſequent intrigues which 
nated in the, death of that prince, who was beheaded, 
| luficiently known from hiſtory. The arſenal is ſaid to 
55 ä contain 
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ch Clement VII. withdrew, amidſt the diſturbances which 1 
E lie- 


ales V. is at preſent a ſtate priſon for perſons of ranks ane. 
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contain arms for fix thouſand men; but as to a piece vi 
it is pretended, will a bullet a German mile and 200 
it is an abſurd fiction. In the above-mentioned hall ;F 4 
old arſenal is another frabochetto, or trap-door, through whi 
malefactors were let fall into a machine, where, by 2 Kind 
large razors, they were at once cut to pieces. This in 
ment the French call ozbliettes, but at prefent no mor: 
is to be ſeen, in this caſtle, than of the iron maidens (on 
cerning which ſo. many idle ftories are told) at the cafe 
Plaſſe „the white tower at Prague and other yl 
Oppoſite to the new armory is a grate, through which i; f 
the vault where cardinal Caraffa for the flagrant abuſes af 
pro under Paul IV. was ſtrangled, in the pontifcate 
IV. This proceeding, however juſt in itſelf, ſo n 
alarmed the facred college, that oy afterwards thought 
| adviſable to put a reſtriction upon the pope's arbitrary 
deſpotic power in ſuch caſes ; ſo that the life of a cardind 
not to be taken away, without a previous conſultation wit 
and conſent of, the ſacred college. 
New are In the new armory are ſeveral muſquetoons hung up, 0 
. of which is ſaid to have put an end to the life of the fim 
Charles of Bourbon, and ſeveral other arms, of an uncot 
mon conſtruction, very uſeful in land and ſea-ſervice. 
body is admitted into the chamber of records, nor are t 
_ pope's jewels ſhewn in public, excepting only a few whi 
are publicly exhibited in the moſt ſolemn proceſſions. lo 
give you no account-of the word mum, ſaid to be e 
gmaven on the ancient triple crown of the popes; the con 
verſy concerning it, betwixt the biſhop of Meaux and 
Juneu is ſufficiently known: but if this ſuſpicious word e 
was'to'be feen on the papal crown, as ſome perſons of ve! 
„ that th actually have ſeen it, what a ſtrange 
diſcretion muſt it be, that in modern times, amidſt ſo ma 
repeated attacks on the papal power, this ſtone of ofte 
Treaſure of ſhould not have been removed? The moſt extraordinary a 
au cle in the inventory of the caſtle of St. Angelo is the trea 
of five millions of ſud} in gold, which Sixtus V. belides 
his expences in buildings and other public works, fo 
means to amaſs in five years; and ſecured them here, ſo 
never to be touched but on the moſt preſſing neceſſity. 5 
priſoners as the inquiſition is not inclined to leave in the co 
mon priſon of the Palazzo della Inquiſitione in the city, 
confined in this caſtle ; which likewiſe ſerves for ftate | 
ſoners, like the Baſtille at Paris, or the Tower at Londo 


x "600 ROME. 
ing — — 79 — — 
to make a gene very. n a pope is 
* * ſuch perſons as have been com- 
ed for any flagrant crime, or thoſe from whom any dan- 
apprehended, are removed hither, where no ftrangers 
admitted ſede vacante. On the top is a pedeſtal, where 
nan's pigna ſtood, the place of which is now ſupplied b 
gel of white marble, about twelve feet high, the wor 
Montelupo. On the platform are four braſs cannon, one 
which queen nn, oy way of frolic, fired againſt the 
of Medicis on the Monte Pincio, where the mark of 
ball is ſtill to be ſeen in an iron door. The expence of 
ine this caſtle is about four or five paoli *. In going to it, 


the way from the city towards this bridge are to be ſeen 
»marble ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul, erected by Cle- 
at VII. The firſt is the work of Lorenzetti, and the other 
Palo Romano, and were erected by Clement VII. in the 

1524 Pope Clement IX. not only employed Bernini 
aging the avenue to this bridge, but adorned it with ten 
es of ſo many angels, done from the deſigns of that ce» 

| artiſt. An are all bigger than human figures, and 
euted by the eminent hands of that age. The firſt 
x on the right is the work of Antonio Raggi ; the ſecond 
x is by Fancelli ; the third by Lucenti ; the fourth by 
mz; & fifth by Dimemico Guck; the ſixth by Gior- 
d reckoned the beſt of all the ten; the ſeventh by Ber- 
himſelf; the eighth by Paolo Naldini ; the ninth by the 
eartiſt; and the tenth by Morelli. This munificence of 
ment IX. is perpetuated in the following inſcription : 


Clementi IX. 
| Pont. Opt. Max. 
Alia Ponte ad Sancti Angeli arcem 
Angelorum flatuis 
Redemptionts myſteria preferentibus 
5 N 1 — ako 
u us tit inſignibus opus abſolvi 
Y for heat moderatione mandaverit, 
Clemens. X. P. MH. 
Ut beneficentiſſimi Principis memoria extaret 
Poſuit anno CLAAII. 


Two ſhillings, or half a crown, 


raſſes over the noble bridge, anciently called Pons. /Elius, | 


© To 


| | To Clement IX. the greateſt and beſt of Popes, y 
< adorned- the AElian bridge, near the caſtle of St. Ae. 
< with the ſtatues: of angels exhibiting che mu fre fe 
precious redemption ; and ordered (ſuch was his hy; 

_ © that neither his name nor arms ſhould be placed on this n 
ble work: that the memory of ſuch extraordinary genen 
© fity and munificence/ might not be loſt, pope Clement! 
cauſed this monument to beerected in the year 1672. 
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Concluſion of the Account of religious Edific 
p | and the Pope's i alaces | in Rome, 


SIR, 


I Now return to the principal churches and religious ec 
' 8. Pietro in fices at Rome; and the next in alphabetical order is 
Vincoli, Pietro in Vincoli, Upon entering this church, on the rig 
hand are two fine monuments of the cardinals Margotti a 
Agucchi, both dehgned by Domenichino; who allo paints 
St. Peter's deliverance out of priſon, in the ſecond chaps 
Here is a tomb of pope Julius It. ſtill empty, his body bei 
depoſited in the cathedral of St. Peter. The whole is worth 
of Michael Angelo; but the ſtatue of Moſes in a fitting att 
tude cannot be ſufficiently admired. This monument ſt 
remains unnniſhed. Some of the ſtatues are by Montelup 
a diſciple of Michael Angelo, and would make no mean a 
pearance, were they not in company with that exquiſite o 
of Moſes. Here is alſo the tomb of cardinal Vecchiare 
where the fine black and white marble, called Brocatel! 
and the large farcophagus of one piece of black marble, 
well worth ſeeing. ne” © 
The monument of cardinal C ynthioAldobrandini Is a nob 
piece by Le Gros, and thoſe who are no connoiſieurs 
ſculpture cannot but be pleaſed with the noble ſarcophagus 
Leonino Orientale, not unlike brown agate with wil 
ſtreaks, on this monument. On the left fide of the altar ne 
the door, is a piece of painting, by the celebrated Albe 
Durer, of the three Marys at Chrilf's ſepulchre. Opp® 
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R O M E. i 
this piece is an elegant monument of Antonio del Polla- 
lo, a Florentine painter, who died in 1498. The nave 
* this church is extremely grand and beautiful ; among its 
tended reliques are the bodies of the Maccabees, and the 
ters with which St. Peter was chained both at Jeruſalem 
jd at Rome. In the ſquare court of the convent belong- 
ne to this church, now in the poſſeſſion of the canons re- 
. of the congregation of St. Saviour, is a well, adorned 
Vith four pillars of oriental granate, and balſo-relievo's, by 
Michael Angelo. \ 


the entrance of the church: 


In queſta anticchiſſima Chieſa di S. Praſſde ogni giorno vi 
no anni dodici mila d indulgenze ed altre tante quarantene, e 
|; remiſſione della terza parte de peccati. SP 


This profuſion of indulgencies will not be thought ſtrange, 
when it is conſidered, that not only St. Praſſede and St. Pu- 
lentiana he buried here, but alſo two thouſand three hun- 
ded martyrs, whoſe blood thoſe two devout ladies uſed to 
hy up in a veſſel, which is ſtill ſhewn in the middle of the 
church, The ſtone on which St. Praſſede uſed to ſleep, is 
beautiful oriental granate, variegated with white and 
lack ſpecks. Omitting the multitude of other reliques, 
two long catalogues of which hang near the high altar, I 
ſhall ly take notice of the white and brown jaſper pillar, 
t which our Saviour is ſaid to have been ſcourged. Cardi- 
nal Giovanni Colonna, the pope's legate in the holy land, 
luring the cioiſades, is faid to have brought it hither from 
jerulalem, in the year 1223. It now ſtands within a glaſs- 
ae in a chapel called the Garden of Paradiſe, where no 
yomen are admitted, except on the Sundays in Lent, when 
al the men are excluded. Over this pillar is an excellent 
pcture of Giulio Romano, repreſenting the ſcourging of 
dur Saviour, — | : 
On the ſpot where St. Pudentiana's church now ſtands 
vas the houſe of the ſenator Pudens, with whom St. Peter, 
his firſt coming to Rome, as is pretended, took up his 
ulgings. It is laid the ſenator, with his whole family, 
nd among them Pudentiana and Praſſede his daughters, 
Vol. II. 5 7 X 5 ſoon 


ln the church of St. Praſſede is to be had daily not only Stables 
n indulgence for above thirteen thouſand three hundred — 
ears, but alſo a remiſſion of a third part of one's fins, as thirteen 


clearly ſignified by this Italian inſcription on a ſtone at thouſand 


red years, 
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ſtand two white twiſted pillars brought hither from Ap; 

90 Gaetani ſtand fo 

tely pillars of galls Antico, which formerly belongel 90 
Dioc ok. 


baſſs-relievo on the altar, of the adoration of the three kings, WM « The 
by Mariani. The other ſtatues are alſo maſterly pieces, 12 
On one ſide of the altar ſtand two pillars of Tumachells cr placed) 
marmore ap wag ortentale, twelve palmi in height, hid Sxtus 
for beauty have few eus. | 5 
Having deſcribed the Vatican, together with St. Peter's 
church, 7 ſhall here give an account of the other papal pa- 
lace on the Quirinal mount or monte Cavallo, which for the 
purity of its air, and fine proſpect over a large part of the 
tity of Rome, is preferable to the former.“ On the great 
Area before it are two horſes of an uncommon ſize, in mar- 
"Me, with two men leading them: They were erected by 
ontana in the time of Sixtus V. ant are ſaid to be done 
Wy two different maſters, who ſtrove to outvie each others. pie 
epreſenting Alexander the Great and his horſe Bucepha dias a1 
Conſtantine the Great is faid to have brought them adeur, 
ouFof Greece, and placed them in his baths on the Qui bere the 


nal mount. Unger one of them are theſe words: ho are 
e r ad diſpr 
O PVS PHIDIEZ. * 

l | 5: > ee Over t 

* The work of Phigias.” two Ie 

PLN PIO AMOS sf ſons, k 

And under the other : 2182 dt. Pet 

| | _— e marb 
OPFS PRAXITELIS. _ he inne 


| the wp. 

* The ſituation of the Vatican was always unhealthy, inſomuch that eee of ( 
Tacitus calls it me Vaticani locos. Anal. lib. ii. R Tption : 
2 ; | 4 \ g | ©: | 6 Th 2 | l 


M. k. 


© The work of Praxiteles.” 


That theſe inſcriptions were in being in the thirteen 
atury is Manifeſt from Nardinus, lib. 4. c. 6. and Mar- 
thus, ib 4. c. 22. On one ſide of the pedeſtal is alſo this 


ſcription : 
h Sixtus V. Pont. Max, | 
Coloſſea bærc figna temporis vi Ee ofa reſtituit 
Jateribuſque repoſitis inſcriptioni us e proximis Con- 


| antinianis ibermis 
In Quirinalem aream tranſtulit. 


Anno Salutis MD LXXXIX. 


Pontiſicatũs Quarto. 


© Theſe coloſſal ſtatues were brought from the neighbour- 
ing baths of Conſtantine (the damages they had ſuffered 
by time” being repaired, and the ancient inſcriptions re- 
placed) and erected In this Quirinal area by order of pope 
Sixtus V. in the year of Chriſt 1589, and the fourth of 
his pontificate,” Ge. DT 5 


As Praxiteles lived fifty, and Phidias a hundred and fifty 
before Alexander the Great, either theſe ſtatues are 

ot the work of thoſe artiſts, or Alexander is not the per- 

In repreſented. Poſſibly neither of theſe ſuppoſitions are 
"Wie, and the ſtatues may be the work of ſome later artiſt, 
de perſons repreſented deſigned for Caſtor and Pollux, 
ho were famous for their horſemanſhip : However, though 
ee pieces are not of ſo ancient a date as the times of 
dias and Praxiteles ; they are valuable remains cf Roman 
andeur, and have altered the name of the Quirinal-hill, 
dere they ſtand, to that of Monte Cavallo. Several judges 
do are not blinded by too great a regard for antiquity, 
nd diſproportions in the horſe's limbs, and eſpecially in the 
neth of the neck. _ | 8 a 
Over the great door of the palace is a balcony ſupported 
two Ionic pillars, from whence the pope, on A ſolemn 


1 
* 


ſons, bleſſes the people. Here are to, be ſeen two ſtatues 
dt. Peter and St. Paul by Maderno and Bertelotti ; and a 


e marble ſtatue of the Virgin Mary by Pompeo Ferrucci. 
bs inner court is ſurrounded with a grand colonade, and 
i the wall of the great ſtair-caſe is a piece of painting in 
eo of Chriſt with a group of angels,. on which is this in- 
ption ; © „ | 


e a X 46 ha V 
| | 2 8: Opus 
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Sala Paolina 


Coniiflotio 
Secreto. 


- Opus Melitii Forolivienſss, qui ſiummos fornices 7753 b 
tem miris Optice legibus vel primus invent vel ill 
abfile veterss templi SS. Apeftolorum huc tranſlatum. Anm) 
MDCCXF, © © 14 . 


ban VIII. with ſome models of buildings, antique buſt) 


richly adorned with gold lace, &c. In a cloſet here 1; 


and facing the garden, is a ſine piece in moſaic, of the! 


mentioned in the apocalypſe. It is a noble perform 


- 
: = 
** * n - 
— k : P 
« w - 1 


* 


uflravit, 


=.” l 13 
© 'This piece is the work of Meloti, a. native of F; 
* who, if not the inventor, greatly improved the an 
„painting Ceilings in 0% and was brought hither fn 
© the church of the Holy Apoſtles in the year 1711. 


This ſtair-caſe leads to the ope's apartment on the | 
hand, and on the right is the Sata Paalina, a ſpacious l 
hall with a very beautiful pavement, and adorned with fi 
paintings. The Paolina chapel is alſo worth ſeeing, a 
much exceeds the Capella Paolina in the Vatican. [nt 
wing are alſo the apartments in which the kings of Nay 
uſed to lodge in their way through Rome. In the lar 
aq are 4 collection of ſcriptural hiſtory pieces paint 

y the beſt maſters, from the time of Gregory XIII. to b 


and a beautiful little pyramid of an uncommon ſtone, wi 
a baſe of lapis lazuli. Here [ obſerved the ſame kind of chal 
and benches as I had ſeen in the Vatican, excepting, 
the fee being now vacant, the deceaſed pope's arms had bet 
effaced. The pope's apartments are ſpacious and lofty, a 
afford a glorious proſpect ; the hangings are of red damal 


admirable piece of the anunciation, in Florentine wor 
ſurrounded with feſtoons of flowers; it was a preſent to t 
pope from the great duke of Florence. In the audi:n 
chamber is a piece of the deſcent from the croſs, of amd 
ſet in ebony and lapis lazuli. In the pope's private ct 
are ſome paintings by Guido Rheni, who has ſurpaſſed in 
ſelf in a piece of the anunciation. In the pope's bed-cl 
ber, and cloſe to the bed, hangs an ecce homo, by Alva 
which nothing can exceed, who has alſo given ſome ſpecim 
of his ſkill in the above-mentioned chapel. Under the co 


pin Mary, with the infant Jeſus, which was placed ti: 
y Innocent XII. It was deſigned by Carlo Maratti. 
the con/i/torio ſccreto, or ſecret conſiſtory, is a capital pt 
by Pietro di Cortona of the angel binding the dragon, 
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: Pliny, 


but it ſeems ſomething. odd, that the angel ſhould hold the 
bapal triple crown towards heayen, as an ornament of which 
e had deſpoiled the dragon. Hiern 104 

The garden belonging to this palace is large, and laid out Garten of 


R O M E. 909 


ua good taſte, but is not taken care of as it deſerves. It tae Qulriaal 


« ſurrounded. with very lofty cypreſs and laurel- trees, with — 
me hedges of myrtle, an odoriferous tree not unlike: box. 

The aviary at preſent conſiſts only of a few turtle doves, 

bme foreign fowls called poules pintades, and a few pea- 

xks. A delightful laurel grove leads from hence into the 

wer part of the garden, where the.water-works are v 

upriſing. Some imitate the ſound of trumpets and kettle- 
drums, others the exploſions of granadoes and rockets, and 

dne the cuckoo's note. Here is alſo an organ played by 
vater-works, and over it is a ſtar continually revolving. In 
mother place a ball is kept up in the air by a ſtream of wind 

blowing upwards through an aperture in the earth. The 

water that ſupplies theſe gardens is much impregnated with 

tony particles, which incruſt the inſide of the pipes, ſo as 

to put theſe curious works frequently out of order. Some 
travellers mention a mount Parnaſſus to be ſeen here; but 

tis a miſtake, this curioſity being at Freſcati. I muſt not 

emit a charming grotto or ſummer-houſe in theſe gardens, 

th embelliſhments of the fineſt moſaic work, 

It, Rocco's church, among other paintings, is remarka- 8. Rocco, 
e for a piece by Bernardo Formelli of St. Martin giving 
8 cloke to a poor man. wy n | 

In St. Romualdo's church is a piece of painting by Sacchi, S. Romualdo 
mth which all connoiſſeurs are extremely pleaſel : it repre- 

knts a viſion which Romualdo had in the valley of Camal- 


bla among the Appenine mountains. 


ems ſtrange that neither this remarkable temple, M. Au- *. 
elius's pillar, Adrian's Mauſoleum, nor Severus's Septizo- 
aum, are to be met with gn any ancient Roman medal. 
This edifice was firſt dedicated by M. Agrippa to Jupiter 
Litor, or the avenger,* and'afterwards to all the deities, ce- 
tial, terreſtrial, and infernal ; hence it was called Pan- 
neon. Some authors affirm, that the roof was at firſt co- 


kred with ſilyer, which they ſay was ſtripped off by the ſol- 
| Pliny, lib, vi. 0. 15. ſays, Pantheon Jovi Ultari ab Agrippa 
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| The Rotonda, ſo called from its figure, has withſtood the The Roton- 
murics of time beyond any ſtructure of ancient Rome. It da or Fan- 
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Niches for 
ſtatues of 


the gods. 


VIII. there ſtill remained a vaſt Yangy of braſs about it, 


/ 

R O M E. 
diery in tuinultubus times; and that its moſt valuable ſtatie 
and other ornaments were carried away by Coniſtantius t, 
Conſtantinople. Howeyer, in the time of pope Urha 
but that pope had it melted down for the ſuperb altar in ch. 
cathedral of St. Peter; and ſome pieces of Cannon for the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, Hos he came to ſpare the ht vnd 
bronze gates, which are eighteen feet four inches broad, uv. 
thirty-ſix feet high, is ſomething extraordinary, as he had 4 Agripp 
fair pretence for removing them on account of their difpro Wi within 
portion to the building; they ming in all appearance at fi The 
deſigned for ſome other edifice. On this occaſion Paſquin WA Jars or 
bbſerved; Quid non frcerunt Barbari Rome, fecit Barbarini dis 2g; 
That Barbarini dealt worſe with Rome than ever the Bar puted | 
5. 'barjans did.“ Over the door within this edifice is the fol- 132 fee 


lowing-inſcription : . this di- 
A | Fru 4 i ITE 4 45 cended 
1-11 *Panthion, , it has 


Adifcium toto terrarum orbe 
1 20 "he \ celeberrimum, nn. 
a Agrippa Augufti genero 
Impie Jef, eters . Dis, 
4 Bonifacio IIII. Pontifice 
Deiparæ, & SS. Cbriſti Martyribus 
e ö F pid dicatum. — 
Binis ad campani æris tfum 
Turribus exornavit, © 
Et nova contignatione mibivit 
Au Domini MDOXXXTL Ponttif. IX. 


The Pantheon, a ſtructure celebrated throughout the 
© whole world, firſt profanely dedicated to Jupiter and : 
< the- falſe gods, by Agrippa, ſon-in-law to the empero 
« Awvguſtus, and afterwards' piouſly conſecrated to the mo 
ther of God, and the holy sn by pops 
© Boniface IIII. is now) adorned with two towers, &c. at 
© the expence of pope Urban VIII. in the year of Chni 
1632, and the ninth of his pontificate.” | 


The niches ſtill remaining ſhew, that this temple for 
merly contained the ſtatues of the gods; and from Pliny, 
lib. ix. c. 35. it appears, that the ſtatue of Venus in the 
Pantheon had a pair of ear-rings made of the pearls that 
e C Gleope 


| > cr 
R © M E. 
Cleopatra had ſpared at her extravagant entertainment with 
Mark Anthony. It Was an impracticable thing to build a 
temple that could contain all the gods worſhipped by the 
Romans, as they were ſeveral thouſands in number,;* but 
temples dedicated to more, than 6ne god were called Pan- 
theons, On the right-hand, before the entrance of the Ro- 
tonda (which is its preſent name) according to Dio, lib. 
xv. ſtood an image of Auguſtus, and on the left that of 
Agrippa. The outtide is entirely of Tivoli free-ſtone, and 
within it is ineruſted with marble. 


this agrees with 144 feet, or 218 3-4ths palmi, as it is com- 
puted by others: Some reckon the diameter within to be 
132 feet, excluſive of the wall, which is eightzen feet thick: 
this diameter, however, exceeds the height, which is aſ- 
cended by a ſtair-caſe of 190 ſteps. This church, though 
it has no windows, but only a round aperture 37 1-half in 
diameter in the center of the dome, is very light in every 
part. The pavement is made of large ſquare ſtones and 
porphyry, floping all round towards the center, where the 
ran-water falling down through the aperture at the top of 
the dome, is conveyed away by a proper drain, covered 
with a ſtone full of holes. | 

Eight altars are placed round this church, of which the 
tare maggiore, or high altar, as repaired. and beautified by 
ader of Clement XI. is of porphyry, embelliſhed with verde 
atice, Here is the monument of the celebrated Raphael, 
i an altar dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and oppolite to 
it, at another altar, are two extraordinary porphyry pillars, 
each of one piece. Here are fourteen oa remarkable pil- 
lars of giallo and granite, 55; | 

Over Raphael's monument ſtands a marble ſftggue of the 
Virgin Mary, by Lorenzetto, The buſto of that wonder- 
ful artiſt, which was ſet up a few years ſince, is by Naldini, 
who alſo made that of Annibal Caracci ; both being done 
« the expence of the generous Carlo Maratti, Over Ra- 
phael's tomb is the following inſcription :; 


A ſmall acquaintance with the Roman mythology ſuffices to ſhew 
that ty A polyibilin ad infinitum. Heligd and Euſcbius reckon 
i thirty thouſand gods, © i * 


X 4 | D. O. N. 
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The raof of the Pantheon is a round doom, without pil- Dimenſions 


ars or windows, the diameter of which is 72 common paces : 8 Pan- 
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Raphath Sanctio Jean. F. Urbinat. 
Piclori eminentiſſ. veterumgue æmulo, 
Ciujus ſpirantes prope imagines 
pF fe contemplere, 
Nature atque artis fœdus 
facile inſpexerts, 
Julii IT. & Leoms Pontt. Maxx. 
Pidturæ & Architect. operibus 
gloriam auxit. © 
J. 4. XXXTIL integer integros, 


Vp die natus eft, es efſe deſtit, 
III. Id. Abril. AX. 


© Sacred to God, the greateſt and beſt of Beings, and to 
the memory of that admirable painter Raphael Sanctio d 
Urbino, whoſe breathing figures ſhew the happieſt com- 

© bination of art and genius; who, by his immortal works 
as a painter and architect, added a luſtre to the reigns of 
© the popes Julius II. and Leo X. He lived exactly thiny- 
© ſeven years complete, with an unblemiſhed reputation; 
and died on the 6th day of April, being the -anniverſary 

© of his birth, in the year 1520. 


This epitaph was compoſed by Caſa, and the following 
diſtich under it, which may well be called multum in paris, 
by cardinal Bembo : _ | 


Ille hic eft Raphael, timuit quo ſoſpite vinci 
Rerum magna Parens, & moriente mari. * 

| | That 

_ This diſtich was ingeniouſly tranſlated into Italian by Bel- pateful 


er ; ters, W. 
Joni, in theſe two verſes .: b has 


Duzſto d quel Raſeele, cui vive vinta 

Er temeo Natura, e morto ęſtinta. 

Mr, Pope, the celebrated Engliſh poet, was ſo pleaſed 
with the thought, that he has inſerted. it, without any al- 
teration, 


.# 
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ation, in the following epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneller,* 
"Weſtminſter-Abbey . s | aid ” 


© Kneller, by heav'n and not a maſter taught, 

« Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe pictures thought, 
Now for two ages having ſnatch'd from fate, 

© Whate'er was beauteous, or whate'er was great, 
Lies crown'd with princes, honours, poets lays, 

© Due to his merit and brave thirſt of praiſe. 

Living, great nature fear'd he might outvie 

© Her works; and dying, fears herfelf may die.” 


Kneller painted the portraits of king Charles II. James 
L king William and queen Mary, pes Anne, and ki 

corge I. with thoſe of the principal nobility of England 
| thoſe ſeveral + 77 He died in the year 1723, and the 
enty-ſeventh of his age. | 25 | 
Under Raphael's buſto in the Rotonda are the following 


I La, 


Ut videant Poſteriores decus & venuſtatem, 
Cujus 2 mentemque cœleſtem 
In Fog admirantur, 
Rap aelis Santtii Urbinatis, 
. Pictorum Principis ; 
In tumulo ſpirantem ex marmore vultum 
Carolus Marattus, 
Tam eximii Viri memoriam veneratus, 
Ad perpetuum vertutis exemplar 
Et incitamentum- 


P. Anno MDCL XXIV. 


That poſterity may not be ſtrangers to the comely and 
rateful mein of Raphael d' Urbino, the prince of pain- 
ters, whoſe ſkill and divine genius they ſo much admire 
u his works; and that a perpetual patern of, and incite- 


dir Godfrey Kneller was a German, and all the painters who made 
figure in England foreigners. It ſeems indeed ſomething ftrange, 
* nation which excels in all the ſciences, and is far from wanting a 
* talte for painting, has never produced a perſon of any diſtinguiſhed 
ation, either in portrait painting, or any other branch of that noble 
Lely and Holbein were Germans, Vandyke was a Fleming, and 
ouo Varro, who painted St, George's-hall at Windſor, a Neapoli- 


ment 
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Men, decus & nomen, catera mortis erant, 


den | | « He 


* 


K 6. K . 
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« Her 
© who revered the memory of fo great a man, ſet u up t next t 
* reſemblance of him in breathing marble, i in the year 1674, tion, 
3 1. * ual | 
l ae bel long e fraternity of ne wee 
ſculptors 10 5 io „eon whi ch ch and ' that « ſucceſs 
Raph; 0 k 55 119 7 TAE ects, painter fortun' 
&c, 119 el ron of buried in the Roton forty=1 
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Under the bul of Aida 8 is t] ie following moe ee pill 
ſcription ; _.. gs & granat 
3 g. N. und, at 
wel Car, clus Numidia 
Hic e/ y jolitory « 
KRapbaeli Sanctis rhinats;_ length 
tis arte, Fs Ham 2 85 Pririnus; 3 Pantheon 
1 Par eſe 2 nus & gloria, muſt hoy 
1 Dijp ar fortuna, | Vitruvius 
| 25 uam cl Raphael tulit, ls third 
2 u ñ¶ũ ,. kription, 
OT. . MDCLX, 
25 22 XTX. A. AC 


Cura Marattis fuummi Piftiris . 


1 "oa : ata - Ox. F-73508 


Arte med vixit natura, & vivit in arte 
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lere lies Anhibal Caracei of Bologna, who, as he was 
next to Raphael d' Urbino in ſkill, genius, and reputa- 
tion, lies next to him in the grave. Though they were 
equal as to a and funeral honours, yet their, fortunes 
were very different: Rap .crowned . 

ſucceſs and proſperity, Caracci always met with adverſe 
fortune. He died on the 1 5th Gay of uly, 160 in the 
ſorty - ninth year of his age. ; Car o Maratti, who revered 
the memory of this admirable painter, and was an admirer 

ol that noble art, erected this monument 1683,” 


Some think that Carlo Maritti has wronged Rae hy 
he compariſon in this inſcription. Caracci was born a 
Bologna, in the year 1560, and was at firſt deſigned for 4 
aldtmith {but his uncle, Lewis Caracci, dhſerving an ex- 
morditiary genius þoth in him and his brother Augiiftino, 
bok them home, and inſtructed them in the art of paine 
hs; by which they ef acquired immortal hoher. 
1 the Rotonda be admire fot its fine dome, the cola- 
jade in the front is entirely anſwerable to it; it conſiſts of 
uten pillars of granate, which cannot be viewed without 


Moniſhment. The diameter of moſt of theſe pillars is near 


he feet; and the height of them thirty-ſeyen, excluſive of 
he pedeſtals and capitals ; and each are cut out of a ſingle 
ek. The entrance into the church is likewiſe adorned 
mh pillars (with an architrave of a ſingle piece of African 
granate marble) which are forty feet high. On the left- 
hand, at entering -this portico, is a large vale of antique 
Numidiani marble, or porphyry ;' ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
longed to Agrippa's baths, by others to have been the re- 
jolitory of his aſhes, The Ec is twenty Roman feet 
n length, and twelve in breadth. They who will have the 
Pantheon to be much more ancient than the Auguſtan age, 
guſt however own, that the founder of this prodomus, as 
Vitruvius calls it, was Agrippa, the ſon of Lucius, during 
ls third conſulſhip. This is evident from the following in- 
kription, in capitals, on the architrave of the front: 


1 AGRIPPA L. E CONS. TERTIUM FECT. 


| And 


12 ael's merit was crowned with 
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And underneath, in ſmaller characters: 


ter 
40 th 4 0 6 e | 6 brought 
Imp. Cæſ. L. Septimius. Severus. Pius. Pertinax. Rome. 
rele" Arabic. Adiabenic. Maria ac 
Parthicus. Pont. Max. Trib. pot. XI. Ceſ. III. P. P. Proc, & 2nd afte: 
Im. Cæſ. H. Aurelius. Antoninus. Pius. Felix. Aug, Chriſtiar 
| OE ONT Trib, poteſt. V. Coſ. Procos. ommon 
Pantheum. vetuſtate. corruptum. cum. omni. In the 
| cultu. reſlituerunt. que bat 
toy nene 2 25 4. 
Dion, in the fifty-third book of his hiſtory, ſays, tha the ce 
the Pantheon was finiſhed by Agrippa; and it appears fro 92214, 
the ſame author, lib, Ixvi. that in the reign of Titus, a uch 
edifice was greatly damaged by a fire which iſſued out 6 uglia d 
the earth; but was thoroughly repaired by the emperor Dc Idicatec 
mitian. Euſebius, in his chronicle, informs us, that tn the 
Pantheon was, in the thirteenth year of Trajan, deſtroyed addeo 
by lightning, and. rebuilt by Adrian. It muſt have ſuffetei pain 
A ſubſequent deſtruction, or L. Septimus Severus, and Me V. 
Aurelius Antoninus, could have no claim to the honour e Bologn 
rebuilding it. _. | WF I, with 
Imitation of I do nat doubt but that Mr. Le Mercier, who built the Sor 
8 bonne at Paris, had this periſtile in his eye, as part of hi 
church of model for that ſtructure; but there are only ten pillars | 
the Sor- that at the Sorbonne, which, though they make a tolerabl 
bonne at figure in their proper place, contraſted with thoſe at Rome Tha 
— would look like dwarts placed near giants. It is true, the one 
do not want ornaments; and they have another conſiderabſ W! 
advantage, for they ſtand on an elevation which is aſcendet Here i 
by fifteen ſteps. KR. | d, by 
The. Rotonda, in the year 607, was converted into 
Chriſtian, church, by pope Boniface IV. and to raiſe H 
K nen <4; 2 greate aln der 
E ROAR | * ha eadem; 
At the extirpation of paganiſm it was debated, whether the heath-W"*" cog 
temples ſhould be converted into Chriſtian churches, or totally demoliſh The tem 
ed ? The African councils were for the latter, as appears from Pithoeu ls tha 
cod. can. wet. Eccl. Rom. f. 150. though St. Auſtin approved of the fo mth hoh 
mer, in his Ep. 47, ad Publicol. Oper. tom. II. P. 111. Quum tempid dem. 1 
idola & luci in honorem weri Dei convertuntur, hoc de illis fit, quod d: ſhould be 
minibus, quum ex ſacrilegis & impiis in veram religionem convertunt at of th 
When temples, images, and groves are dedicated to the honour of H, may 
* true God, it is like C converſion of libertines and wicked men tot ly brou 
© true religion.” Theſe alſo were the ſentiments of Gregory the Great ing lince 
In Ep. ad Mellit. abbat. ap. Bedam, Hiſt. Eccl. lib. i. c. 30. Quad. ſan led, 
idolorum deſtrui minime de beant, ſed ipſa, que in eis ſunt, idola defiru Ace at thi 
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r devotion, twenty=ei ht cart-loads 'of reliques were 
ought hither from ſeveral church-yards in the city of 
tome, From that time it has been properly called Sancta 


nd afterwards, in the year 830, by Gregory IV. to 
kriftian martyrs or ſaints. Notwithſtanding all this, it is 
pmmonly called the Rotonda. | 


Loman baths, and was applied to this uſe by Gregory XIII. 

the center of this fountain is an ancient obeliſl of pietra 
raid, or Egyptian marble, formerly placed before the 
durch of S. Bartolomeo de' Bergamaſchi, and called La 
Puglia di S. Mahuto, or S. Maut, from the church near it, 
edicated to that faint. 


addeo Zuccari. St. Hyacinth's chapel, in the ſame church, 
ns painted by his brother Frederico, except the altar-piece, 
f the Virgin M „which is the work of Lavinia Fontana, 
| Bolognele lady. Here is the tomb of one Auſia Valenti- 
b with this ſhort epitaph : g 
Ut moriens viverit, 

Vixit ut moriturus. 


That ſhe might live eternally aſter death, ſhe lived here 
8 one who had death always in her thoughts.” 


d, by the vulgar, to have been thrown by the devil at 


W, aqua benedifta fiat, in eiſdem fanis adſpergatur, altaria conſtruantur, 


nltu demonum in obſequia veri Dei debeant commutari : ut dum gens 
he eadem fana ſua non videt deſtrui, de corde errorem at, & Deum 
wum copnoſcens ac adorans ad loca, que confuevit, familiarius cencurrat. 
The temples of the idols are by no means to be deftroyed, but only the 
dals that are ſet up in them; afterwards let the temples be ſprinkled 
with holy water, and furniſhed with reliques, and let altars be built in 


d be converted from places ſet apart for the worſhip of devils, to 
bat of the true God]; ſo Gat the people, ſeeing their temples left ſtand- 
us, may repair to the accuſtomed 3 and thus be the more rea- 
ae brought to a conviction of their error, and a devout en 
nd ſincere worſhip of the true God.“ Had this opinion conſtan 
led, the noble monuments of antiquity would not have been FA 
e at this da y. a | , 
2 St. 


Maria ad Martyres, being firſt dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
all the | 


Here is ſhewn an ancient Roman weight; this ſtone is Stone 
thrown by 


the devil, 


me ponentur. Quia fi fana eadem bene conflruta ſunt, neceſſe eft, ut 


dem. If thoſe-temples be magnificently built, it is highly proper they 


In the area before this church is a fountain, with an an- Fountain 
que baſon of porphyry, which belonged to ſome of the *** obeliſc. 


In the church of St. Sabina is a tribuna finely painted, by st. Sabina. 


— 
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ths Dominic Colo 12 55 os is >nvent 1 1 Ren N 


Cell; and i in he 1 an orange - tree 00 that ſaint's ow 


[tis 90 
gene 
Auues. 
b fe * | [have 
a apienza is the public univerſity, in which are no! dne 
than thirty profellors, 147 few ſtudents ; the Jeſuits being 4 
wor the qe rap of the leach of of youth, It i 
ſtately ſquare edifice, with cloyſters an eries, and wz 
Bile ONE deſign of Wache ls pl Geer the dag | 


j | Ges is this | excellent inſcription 
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INITTYM SAPIENTLE TIMOR DO 
< The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſdom.” prot Wa 
A deſcription of the whole, with copper-plates, was | 


| bliſhed : at Rome i in L728, entitled. La chi e fabrica dell 
| $a; 1enza 23 Roma con Vedute in Per ſpettiva e Con 10 /ludg 


n capitals : 


bidden, 


| = le Proporzione Ce. Piante, Alzate, Profili e Spec 75 7 
| The tower is of a ve extraordi! figure, the up ides 
part of it being built in a ſpiral line. 13 the library 1 * and 
ſtatue, by Domenico Guidi, of the munificent 132 of mi: 
pope Alexander VII. who alſo preſented the univerſity wi 1 ome 
| a very valuable phyſic-garden. In this college the regul 7 8775 
| doctors in the three learned profeſſions of Divinity, Law, ane” © 
yſic, are inyeſted With ſeveral degrees, and receive the of n 
diploma's. Beſides thoſe ſciences, Pere are alſo taught e the 
torick, philoſophy, eccleſiaſtical Ae » mathematics, an ; for, 
| ar ſedate; 28 likewiſe | the Hebrew, Chaldean, S © cont 
Arabic, Greek, and other languages, all gratis. In FE thet 
Unixerſity- haarch 3 is an altar-piece, repreſenting St. Yvon 0 with 

Y Fi ny N 7 P | S 5 
the patron of the poor, EO alms. It is account 2 
the maſter- piece of Pietro di Cortona, though it was fin eſta 
ed by Giov: Ventura, one of his diſciples, after his ＋ An 
| Ciro Ferri is ſaid to have painted the Ber part of it. 1 
| igures appear as big as the life, and the piece is 1 2 Mm 
ave coſt three thouſand ſcudi, or crowns. N . 4 
| $. Sebaftia- S. Sebaſtiano alle Catacombe, or n la Via Appia, is on N 7. 
no's church. of the (even principal churches at Rome. The pillars a blac 
the ba ond are of perde antico : here is a moſt ſplendi The ret 
pel de icated to that faint, with his ſtatue in white ms 3 7 
FlubjeCts, 


2 — Antonio Giorgetto, a monk. Here are alto to b 
me paintings in freſeo, by Antonio Caracci. 


2 | 


its exte = hw 12 hurch 48 
t t its ex ernal is Churc owes 
[tis pre 10 ſo many Others, But'ts to its it J collection + 


1d 68. 
fave Areaty, . in deſcribing St. A 1 5 near the Porta Deſcription 


re tention of the” cata ombs 5 t have referred a of the cata- 
£ 'ﬆ the! to chi pla e; "thoſe of St. Sebaſtian * 
e coſt þ ſpacious a anc leaſt One by time bd 
* ey conſiſt, it Were, of ſeyeral tories 
ages under ae i a, 11 as the earth 1 is dry 
wy, theſe Rories are in Teveral't laces ſupported 1 with 92 x 
: the aſcents and deſcents are ve frequent. | ' Some- 
ges ohe is obliged” to ſtoop conſiderabſy; and as the paſ- 
es are not | ae? two or three feet road, two erſons 
not walk a-breaſt, except in ſome kind of apartments, 
U theſe are only four or five feet broad, and not quite 
tht feet long. In theſe vaults ſome ſuppoſe the privat 
Krnſtians to have performed their religious worſhip. It 1 I 
Malen, under penalty of the ſevere PL excommunication, 
carry any thing away from hence; but heretics muſt be 
5 to FIG in no great awe of ſuch a penalty. On 
4 they are 1 or tombs, ſome of which are 
ty and © others are walled up with brick, or 3 
1 marble, and have inſcriptions engraven on them. 
If meemes brought up the rear of our company, a and 
uently was unobſerved b the vigilant monk who at- 
4 us With a wax light, 1 pulled down one of theſe 
ts of marble, which was about two fingers thick, and 
In the cavity a whole human ſkeleton, þ 5h h not vel 
; for, indeed, there are few of theſe repoſitories capa- 
# containing a well-grown perſon at full length. I 
of theſe cavities I obſerved a large ſtone coffin ; there 
lb without the church, another 3 white thathile, with 
[-r:lieve's repreſenting. ſome paſlages .of the Old and 
Teſtament, which is ſaid to have been taken out of 
© catacombs. In another place I met with a large an- 
um made of clay, quite found and whole. In ſeveral 
ke in theſe catacombs are to be ſeen ſmall glaſs bottles 
Win the wall; but of moſt of them, the bottom was all 
remained. The ſediment in ſome of theſe glaſs bottles 
8 a blackiſh colour, and commonly ſuppoſed to be the 


The reliques here enumerated by the author are omitted, as alſo 
bunt of indulgences, c. to avoid a tedious prolixity on ch tri- 


| 
j 


* blood | [| 
; | : 


l 
U 
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blood of the n buried here, but may as wel he 


much reſemble the vaſa lacrymatoria, in which the anc; 
. heathens preſerved the tears ſhed at the funerals of their 


weep at ſuch ſolemnities.* A friend of mine at Nure:) 


led by its mother. This picture was covered with glaſs 


* O M k. 
Lal 
ſediment of oil. I cannot but obſerve, that theſe yi}; ,, 
ceaſed friends, as they alſo did thoſe of the women hire 


ſhewed me, on the bottom of one of theſe Lacrymatoti 
a very pretty picture of a child with a bu/la about the nec 


preſerve it from the damp. The fame gentleman ſhew 
me another bottom of ſuch a vial, or lacrymatory, with ü 


inſcription, Vivas dulcis anima pie Zeſes. This work ſec Upon 
to be modern, and in the Gothic taſte. Both theſe yi bed tl 
were part of the Strozzi collection, and were found in t ih an 
catacombs. In the year 1716, the celebrated Florent kemed | 
ſenator, Buonaroti, publiſhed at Florence a work entitl bens, 
Offervatoni ſapra alcuni frammenti di Vaſi antichi di Per, In fune 
nati di figure, trovati ne Cimiteri di Roma, c. in which In mot 
particular deſcription is given of ſeveral paintings on in 
vials ; ſome of which were done by heathens, and others 
Chriſtians, The words pie zcſes occur on ſeveral of then & D 
but the rules of grammar will not allow, as ſome howe FI 
maintain, that they mean pie Jeſu; and the opinion of thi N 
who look upon them to be a mixture of Greek and L: Q 
words, not unuſual among the Romans in common conv 
ſation, ſeems more plauſible. ' Beſides theſe large ca The « 
there are ſeveral ſmall holes to be ſeen along the paſſages fen tha 
the catacombs, in which the ancients placed their urns, 3 
ly, or two or three together, and theſe places were ci 8 
Golumbarids, Ollarias, and Hypogæa. * 0 
On one ſtone the name Silveſter is thus engraved, 5 hs 


nnn C T E PE. 
On another, 
| C. Plotius. 


* This is a confirmation of Dr. Burnet's conjecture concerning 
ugg "6 viz. that they were the burying places of the ancient Rat 
aves, &c. 


- 
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alſo copied the ſoVowing inſcriptions + 


Lupardus Præfactus gui vixit annis II]. menſes VI. dies 
Lin pace. 


ow qui vixit annos III. & Di- Haring 5 & com- 


Jifarino Benemerenti in Joo qui vixit annos III. menſes 
VI. dies AII. 


Upon comparing theſe inſcriptions, which cafually pre- 
ſented 1 122 to my view, without any particular ſearch, 
vith an obſervation on the ſmallneſs of the tkeletons, 
kemed to favour a conjecture, that among the ancient hea- 
thens, children were often buried inſtead of being burnt 
om funeral piles, as was cuſtomary with regard to adults. 
In another part of the catacombs is the following inſcrip- 
fon : 


kDVLVENE MERITT VICTORI & 
FILIO PAREN FFQQV TAMIRA 
TREITECIT VIT D LXXX NEOFITVS 
UI VIX IN PACE X 


The croſs on a monument is generally looked upon as a 
zn that a Chriſtian lies buried there, and this character & 


i thought to be of the ſame import; but the is reckoned 
a ſure indication of a gs s ſepulchre, it being compoſed 
if the Greek and Latin phaber, and $4 % to denote 
Pro Chri io ; i. e. For Chriſt, As to the. Greek letter X 
In an antique monument at Albano, which I ſhall hereafter 
&ſcribe ; I met with a plain proof, that it admits of various 
waltruQtions ; ; for it is there in expreſs words XPHETE XAIPE, 
Le, Gentle ſhade adieu.“ In which ſenſe alto ork 


8 his ſecond. elegy, ſays, . 


ft 5 diſcedens dicet, placidegue guigſcas, 
 Terrague ſecure ſit ſuper dd truis ! 


His parting wiſh ſhall be, may'ſt thou be bleſt 
* With a. light earth, and unmoleſted zeſt !? 


Ve, 1h Y e 


— 
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In Anacreon's firſt ode are theſe words, wred th 

xaigι⁰ν Nele marr, Hewe, Tc. . 

Adieu to heroes ! &c. | 4 = 

So that unqueſtionable xaig muſt ſometimes imply the m, Suppoſe 

dern expreſſions of adieu! farewel ! &c. ns, | 

Theſe ſubterraneous paſſages have a communication ii e th 

one another, which 'makes them very intricate ; but he number 

are ſtones ſet up in the middle to direct travellers in the kd up a 

return. To viſit Every part of the catacombs would be peculiar 

walk of no leſs than twenty Italian miles, as appears from Mine bu 

plan of them in the convent, which agrees with the coppe find 1 

plate of the catacombs in Aringhi's Roma Subterranea ; whe hecious 

alſo are to be ſeen draughts of the catacombs of St. Hermeiroroact 

St. Pancrace, St. Agnes, St. Agatha, St. Lucina, & int & 1 

Every one of theſe catacombs, and many others, to e time 

— of thirty, have all their ſubterraneous paſlages ric, dul 

lleries of ſuch an extent, that the length of them 2 given a 

taken together, is computed to be above a hundred Italia de prim 

miles; but they are fo far from being kept every where i but the 

ſuch good repair, as thoſe of St. Sebaſtian, that not a fe\Mnneous 

of them are walled up; ſeveral perſons having been bewillht few 

dred in thoſe labyrinths and periſhed there. Beſides AringMindeed, 

-hi's account, in the year 1720 another was publiſhed nents, 

Rome, entitled Offervazioni ſopra i Cimeteri de ſanti MaWnrpoſes 

tiri & antichi Chriftiani di Roma, in two volumes, folio. rery ma 

Catacombs Though it be manifeſt, that great numbers of Chriſti WWiWhible th 

not . are interred here, it is by no means a conſequence that the ple, 

—_—_ ſubterraneous caverns were originally the work of Chriſtian dliged t 
; or that they ſerved them for retreats in the time of perſec trecy, 

tion. Not to mention the vaſt diſproportion of ſuch v After 

to the ſmall number of Chriſtians ; where could the ma pear, 

' thouſand cart-loads of earth or ſand, taken out of the le but 

tacombs, have been carried away with ſuch privacy as to <iheſtus P 

cape the notice of the heathen ? Even granting that tad of 

Chriſtians were fo polite as to diſpoſe of the ſand in imyfriends t 

quantities to the inhabitants of the” city for domeſtic uſe Ie, we 

and that from hence they got the nick-name of Arena and: 

vet great numbers of » pooreſt heathens, who alſo ere art 

ſand, could not but know from whence the Chriſtians pe to tl 

cured ſuch quantities of it, and would certainly have dh pur 


vent 
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wed their competitors in trade. Of what uſe could paſſages, 
oreral leagues in length, be to the Chriſtians when their 
amber was fo ſmall ? And when the Chriſtians became ſu- 

or to the pagans, both in number and power, there was 
0 need of ſecret retreats and ſubterraneous * PRenks 
Qppoſe, that in the times of the perſecutions, fifty or ſixty 
houſand Chriſtians had ſheltered themſelves in theſe ca- 
ems, how could they be ſupplied with proviſions, or pre- 
ke themſelves from contagious diſtempers among ſuch a 
umber of dead bodies? The few ſmall apartments diſper- 
kd up and down in theſe catacombs are ſaid to have been 
xeculiarly appropriated for religious worſhip ; but as they 
have but one entrance, and that very narrow, I am at a lols 
v find room there for a congregation. Beſides, with what 
ſecious pretences would it have furniſhed the heathens to 
xproach the Chriſtians, when, at laſt they had found out 
that fo many thouſands of both ſexes had paſſed a conſidera- 
tle time together in ſuch obſcure manſions ? Anthony Ul- 
ic, duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, in his Octavia, has 
given a very entertaining account of the catacombs, and gf 
the primitive Chriſtians' manner of living in theſe receſſes; 
but the pleaſing idea that romance gives us of theſe ſubter- 
nneous dwellings ſoon vaniſhes, when a perſon advances 
ut few ſteps in the catacombs at Rome. "Thoſe at Naples, 
ndeed, are loftier and broader, with very ſpacious apart- 
wents, and conſequently are much better adapted to the 
upoſes mentioned in that prince's poem; but then the 
ery magnificence of thoſe works makes it the more impro- 
ble that they were undertaken by a poor perſecuted ſet of 
jeople, who were far from being numerous, and were o- 
Aged to carry on all theit meatures with the utmoſt ſe- 
decy. | 
After all, it will, upon due examination, unqueſtionably What the 
wpear, that the catacombs of Rome were originally nothin —— 
de but the Puticuli, mentioned by Horace, Varro, an nova * 
feſtus Pompeius; where, at firſt, only the bodies of ſlaves, 
md of ſuch whoſe circumſtayces would not permit their 
ends to be at the expence of burning them on a funeral 
pie, were depoſited, The digging up of puzzzolana, a kind 
ſand much uſed in making mortar for building, of which 
here are vaſt ſtrata in many parts of Italy, may have given 
ile to this expedient for burying the dead, as it anſwered 
wth purpoſes. In proceſs of time, perſons of a higher claſs 
ane to be interred in theſe caverns ; for the Romans, even 
Y 2 before 
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'- have 3 himſelf the trouble to ſearch for a heathenith ep 


Manes with Anime, 1 beg leave to aſk, What ideas the) 


Sm”. 
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before Chriſtian ot the better of heatheniſm, gave 
the practice of 2 their dead. This is * from 
ſeveral ancient monumental inſcriptions to be ſeen in the g. 
tacombs, which, not only begin with the Letters D. M. 
by ſome writers interpreted to denote Deo Maxiny , but 
even with Diis Manibus at full length, which would have 
been profane, and never permitted on a Chriſtian's tomb. 
Such was the ſtone found in the catacombs of St. Scbaftian, 
which is now to be ſeen in Kircher's muſeum, with this in 
ſcription very legible on it 


Diis Manibus. _ 


Principio filio. dulciſſimo ſuo poſuit 
70 vine any, r 
in pate. 


This I once alledged to a learned Jeſuit, as an objection 
againſt the common notion, that only Chriſtians are buried 
here. His anſwer was, that it might probably be owing tc 
the ignorance of the primitive Chriſtians, who being unac 
uainted with the meaning of the characters D. M. or Di 
anibus, but finding it on a multitude of other tomb- ſtones 
made uſe of them, without any farther examination, on thoſe 
of their deceaſed friends; eſpecially as they, might fanc 
that manes had ſome relation to anime, or fouls. Mabillo 
alſo thinks, that after the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the 
Chriſtians took away the tombſtones from the graves of 
the pagans, and placed them on thoſe of others of their own 
religion. This reaſon might appear plauſible if the ſtones 
had been valuable for their ornaments, &c. But as theſe 
ſtones are very ordinary, and without ornaments, and the 
inſcriptions badly done, I cannot ſee why a Chriſtian ſhoul 


r his child; and he muſt haye been poor indeed not 
to be able to procure as good a ſtone with an inſcriptio 
| ble to his religion. The other argument might all 
be of ſome weight, had the Chriſtians been ſtrangers to the 
language and religion of the ancient Romans, and neue 
heard of ſuch words as Di Manes; and ſuppoſing, that 
a ſtrange ignorance and dulneſs they confounded the word 


annexed to Fata, Domus æterna Imperatoris, and the like 
expreſſions no leſs frequently to be met with here on tomb 
ſtones ? Why did they not make uſe of theſe words * 


e 


* 
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they were ſo ignorant of the Roman language? Even Ma- 
Won himſelf, in another place, arguing againſt the adora- 
ton of Eyodia as a fictitious faint, ſays, that the characters 
D. M. on her grave, or rather that of her mother, were 
marks of paganiſm ; and that the phial, with a reddiſh li- 
quor found in it, was not a veſſel full of a Chriſtian r's 
blood, but only an urna lactymalis, or I I ſhall 
not make any remarks on the undecayed body of a young 


Paul III. and by ſome ſuppoſed to be Tulliola, Cicero's 
daughter. That it had ſome evident marks of paganiſm may 
te concluded from its being preſerved as a holy relique ; 
ut, by order of that pope, thrown into the Tiber, leſt its 

lar beauty might procure it an improper veneration. 
The fabulous circumſtances of this tory are met with in 
Contarini's Crucifer, p. 283. and in , " Geo. Annotations, 
inſerted by Montfaucon, in his Itinerarium, &c. 


the burying-places of the primitive Chriſtians. Theſe phials 
the heathens filled with their own tears, and thoſe of the 
race, or hired mourners, and placed near the remains of 
the dead, as appears from theſe expreſſions ſo frequent on 
acient tomb-ſtones, Tumulum lacrymis plenum dare, ponere 
an lacrymis, cum lacrymis & opabalſamo udum condere ; con- 
ming which, Guthier de Jure Manium, lib. i. c. 28. Ca- 
I. p. ii. c. 21. de Urb. may be conſulted. I ſhall here only 
die an inſcription on a ſtone found at Rome, which had 
erected in memory of Ulpia Scita Philumena; ai is here 
d for æ, as in many other ancient inſcriptions ; 


Vipiai Scitai Philumenai 
 Conjugt BP 
Aelius Macer antgſi 


gnanar. Trib, 


Lachrymas paſuit. 


* Elius Macer, tribune of the ſtandard-bearers, dedi- 
cates theſe tears to Ulpia Scita Philumena, his excellent 
Y conſort, | a8 | 
bie Chriſtians, on the contrary, looked upon the death 
beir pious friends and relations as a joyful removal to the 
Mons of everlaſting' happineſs ; and St. Paul, in his 

| Y 3 | epiſtle 


woman dug up in St. Sebaſtian's catacombs in the time of 
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The great numbers of vaſa lacrymalia, or lacrymatories, Vaſa lacry- 
fund in the catacombs, is another proof that they were not Talia, 


not peculiar : — 
to Chriſtian Egyptian and Etruſcan monuments evidently of a date pri 


tomb-ſtones to the paſſion of our Saviour, The old Greek T, whic 


A 
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epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, forbids them to bewail 6, 
death of Chriſtians, like heathens who were ſtrangers to th 
animating hope of a reſurrection; ſo that it is not to be fy 
poſed that the ſurviving friends among believers made ſuc 
a parade of their tears, or hired ſuch women mourner,, 0 
whom Horace ſays, 


Ut, que conductæ plorant in — dicunt 
Et faciunt props plura dolentibus ex animo;.— 
Fon. Art. Poet. v. 431 


As hirelings, paid for their funeral tear, 
* Out-weep the ſorrows of a friend fſincerc.' 


In turning over Le Antiche Lucerne ſepulcrali figurate 
raccolte dalle Cave ſotterrance & grotte di Roma, diſegnate ; 
intagliate nelle loro forme da Pietro Santi Bartoli, con Þ fer 
vationi di Gio. Potro Bellori, publiſhed at Rome in folic 
one may ſee, in the plates of the urns brought out of th 
catacombs, above forty which are manifeſtly pagan, an 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from thoſe which the Chriſtin 
by an indiſcreet imitation of the heathen ceremonies, place" thi 
in the catacombs. The latter, inſtead of ſome falſe deit zekiel, 
marked theirs with the cypher of the words Jeſus Chrit WF" down 
or a dove, as the emblem of candour, mildneſs, and inne 522 
cence ;; or with the figure of Chriſt as a ſhepherd, with WF" [y 
ſheep on his ſhoulders ; or with Noah's ark, with the doe follo! 
or Jonah caſt out of the whale, and the like. Theſe 
more unexceptionable proofs of their being placed heret 
Chriſtians, than the ſingle mark of a croſs above the ef 
taph ; for this, according to Montfaucon, is alſo found « 


denoted acquital when criminals were tried, in ſome me 
ſure reſembled a croſs. Athanaſius Kircher, in his Pra 
mus Coptus, ſhews, that among the Egyptians, Indians, 
Perſians, the croſs was an hieroglyphic denoting the fe 
elements; and from Rufinus's Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, lib. 
c. 29. Socrates, Sozomen, and Suidas, on the word ray 
it plainly appears, among the Egyptians, to have figni 
eternal life; and ſuch marks were found in the temples 
Serapis. On ſome ancient Egyptian monuments are to | 
ſeen three croſſes ſtanding horizontally ; but it would be! 
diculous to ſuppoſe that they ſgnißel the croſſes of Ui 
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| 1 the two malefactors. Marſilius Ficinus, de vita cœlitus 
anday/ lib. iii. c. 18. mentions ſuch a figure to have 
en uled among the Arabians as an emblem of the influ- 
ace of the ſtars. The hammer of the god Thor, fo fre- 
ently mentioned in the antiquities of the northern , na- 
ons, ſo nearly reſembled the ſign of the croſs, that one was 
aken for the other. Reevhielm has publiſhed a particular 
Eertation of the croſs on · Runie ſtones. 

were the burial-places both of heathens and Chriſtians, the 
the bones found there to be holy reliques. How lament- 
ible is the credulity of the people, in receiving ſuch bones 
things of ineſtimable value, ſetting them in gold and ſil- 
er, and paying them religious adoration, when it is odds 
ut they —— to ſome heathen ſlave, rather than any 
wiſtian martyr! So early as the times of St. Jerom and 
lupuſtin,* the monks had begun to deal in reliques ; but 
us vaſt fund of holy cheats was either not thought of, or 
rudently abſtained from, as the falſity of any ſuch pretence 
would then have been too notorious, and probably preju- 
liced the whole trade. St. Jerom, in his commentary on 
zekiel, chap. xl. ſays, that when he was a boy he uſed to 
v down into theſe gloomy manſions of the dead, and that 
e could not forbear applying to himſelf theſe words in Pſal. 
They go down quick into hell, i. e. the grave; and 
te following verſe in Virgil 

. Horror ubique, animos ſimul ipſa filentia terrent. 

* And ſilence adds to th' horror of the gloom.” - 


Cardinal Fleury, afterwards prime miniſter of France, in 
s Manners of the primitive Chriſtians, affirms, on the 
redit of Boſi's Roma Subterranea, that Conſtantine the 
eat, from a principle of devotion, that the remains of the 
martyrs might not be; diſturbed and profaned, ordered 
ie catacombs to be ſhut up; and that it was towards the 
ole of the ſixteenth century before they were diſcovered 
lpable 


d opened again's but this is a pa 
elf obſerved ſeveral inſcriptions in the catacombs in Go- 


Vid. Auguſtinus lib. de opere monach. c. 28. Ludovicus Aurelius ad 
305, P. 62, Lex 3, Cod. de SS. Eccl. 


Y 4 - thic 


t being clear from what has been ſaid, that the catacombs Reliques ta- 
; * 


pal infallibility ſtands impeached with n e eee they were. 


That they 
bave not 
been again 
opened in 
modern 
times. 


falſity. I have 
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thic characters, which plainly ſhewed them to be of 7 r of 
middle ages; and on one ſtone in thoſe of St. Sebaſtian the ills | 
year Les; is plainly legible, not to mention ſome othen che u 
more 'mgdern, © oO i, aſt nu! 
8. Silvefro In the church of S. Silveſtro e Martino alli Monti ;iloſoph 
e Martino. fhewn à pretended model of Chriſt's cradle, &c. On WM hiſt 
left-hand, in the vault under the church, is a picture of th eether 
Virgin Mary, with this ſtrange ififcription : | d mecl 
Vitgin Mary — 
Per te Trinitas ſanttificatur, &c. — | 

By thee the Trinity is ſanctiflied, &c. L 

een ILY | | ort 
In the vault where St. Silveſter is ſaid to have fpent ten infan 
: — is another repreſentation of the Virgin Mary, in mo- found 
ic-work, Which is ſuppoſed to be the firſt that was made es, ir 
in this taſte. | | r nurfin 
8. Silvetro In S. Silveſtto in Campo Marzo, or in Capite, are ſome then 
hen fine pieces of painting, by Tteviſani, Terentio d' Urbino handic 
, and Tarquinio di Viterbo. The roof is covered with fü geni 
| we in feſco, by Roncalli and his diſciples. The pie the) 
es of the apoſtles over the organ are reckoned Gramizſnerally 
noli's 'maſter-piece. Here is alſo ſhewn a pretended im the ir 


Original preſſion of the face of Chriſt, which, if Euſebius may be 10 
portrait of credited, our Saviour himſelf was pleaſed to make on r 

our $4v0ure piece of white linen, and preſented to Agbarus, whom that 

ther ſtiles king of Edeſſa. 

Diſpute The church of St. Silveſter, though it has five popes 0 

about John its ſide; is not without a rival, which pretends to have John «nnua 

wt ne the Baptiſt's head ; the people of Amiens in France main 

Ys taining; that che real genuine head of the Baptiſt is in thei 

poſſeſhon ; and du Cange has thought it worth his while 

fo publtth a very long and learned diſſertation in deſence 0 

this extraordinary claim. | 

The church of S. Silveſtro in Monte Cavallo, and dell 

_  Spirito S. de' Napolitani à ſtrada Giulia, are worth viſiting 

or the fine —_—— to be ſeen in them. 

8, Splrito iz The church di 8. Spirito in 'Siflia derives its name“ from 

Sale. its founder, Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons in England 

Here are ſome good F and in the court of the ho! 

pital belonging to this church is a ſuperb fountain made b 


* Saffis, or Saia, from garn. 
512 a 1 5 ordel 
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Ar of Alexander VII. In 1714, the celebrated Maria 
ciſi, phyſician to Clement XI. left to this hoſpital, and 


aft number of books relating to the mathematics, natural 
loſophy, botany, anatomy, phyſic, chymiſtry, and na- 


ether with a fine apparatus of anatomical, mathematical, 
mechanical inſtruments. There are no leſs than thirty 
ſpitals for the relief of the ſick and poor in the city of 
me; but none of them equal to this, in which there are 
rally above a thouſand patients, and all well taken care 
Forty nurſes are conſtantly kept in pay to take care of 
e infants which every night are put into the machines at 
x foundling hoſpitals. ſides theſe, above two thouſand 

s, in the city and neighbouring villages, have Wages 
r nurſing the children till they are four or five years old; 
jd then the boys are brought to the hoſpital to be inſtructed 
| handicraft trades, or polite arts, according to their diffe- 
t geniuſes, where they are provided with all neceſſaries 
til they are able to maintain themſelves. The girls, who 
enerally exceed five hundred in number, are educated un- 
the inſpeCtion of the Thecklan and Auguſtine nuns, un- 
| Pen fit for the convent, or marriageable. If the 


, or crowns. This hoſpital, though part of its reve- 
i have been curtailed by ſome of the popes, for the uſe 
other charities which ſtood in need of aſſiſtance, has ftill 
n innual income of above an hundred thouſand ſcudi, or 
owns, beſides the produce ariſing from the circulation of 
be money in the bank belonging to ii. This bank ſtands 
| the Strada Banchi, and reaps a greater advantage from 
b trade, as there are few places in Rome where mon 
ay be fafely lodged, even without receiving intereſt. 
ume _ tranſcribing the following inſcription on this 
pital will not diſpleaſe you: * 


Alexandra 


- the uſe of the public, his choice library, conſiſting of 


| hiſtory, in Greek, Arabic, Latin, and other languages . 


Fc undling 


hoſpital, 


their choice, they have a portion of a hundred 


—_ 
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n ods een 123 | with t 
Alexandre VII. P. O. MA. wer he 
RN dupe!) 
Ut corporum valetudini paterna charitate conſuleret, 
Quemadmodum Paſtorali ſollicitudine Father 
| Pro animarum ſalute quotidie invigilat, 1. 
Huic Aenodochio diplamate ſus conceſſit this cl 
—  Annexam viam notturng tempore res f 
ig catenarum repagulis cuſtodiri, ſecutio 
No pretereunte ſirepitu quies maſſa⸗ 
Amica ſilentii hand 
Omnind ab egrotantibus exularet. Near tl 
Anno Domini MDCL XI. Pontificatus V1. ale C 
gt 4 | fords nc 
© To: Alexander VII. the greateſt and beſt of pop ether 
* who ſhewed a tender care for the health of the bodies, Mme ſur 
< well as true paſtoral vigilance for the ſalvation of the ſu $. Suſ 
aof thoſe committed to his charge, and gave this hoſpit o, b 
the privilege of placing chains croſs the road adjoining Wroce ar 
it, that the noiſe of paſſengers might not diſturb the 1 0 
< poſe of the patients, to which ſilence ſo much cont! 
© butes, in the year of Chriſt 1667, and the fixth of . 
« pontificate.” of before 
Hot 2003-5: FS + | s | 0 
8. Stefano S. Stefano Rotondo, now united to the German coll: bat 
Rotondo. of St. Apollinaris, is ſuppoſed to be built on the ſpot whe has | 


an ancient temple of Faunus ſtood, There is a fine co mulus 
nade of marble pillars quite round the inſide of this chu tr chi 
the altar ſtands detached in the center, and the tabernacle Whoſe tw 
made of cypreſs-wood, in the ſhape of a tower; it was i; 


enjouſly carved by a baker, with no other too] than a pe bliſht 
Enife. Some ſay he ſaved his life, which he had forfeite depar 
by executing this curious piece; but the following ini lure, 


tion clears him from any ſuch imputation : 


Johannes Zentner, Beiſanenſis, in Urbe Piſtor, tabernac 
lum hoc ſua manu 2 in ſue nationis gratiam Cu kes t 
Germanico donauit, & hic ita poſuit, ut liceat ejus Rector! 
Collegii templum transferre, cum expedire judicaverit, die XL 
Jan. HMDCAIII. 

John Zentner, a baker in this city, out of regard 
© his country, preſented the German af with this n 


© bernacle, the work of his own hands, and placed 
| wig 


— 


yith this proviſo, that the rector of the college, when- : 
ver he thinks it neceſſary, may remove it into the college 


chapel) the 19th day of January, 1613. 


Father Gallonio, in his work de Cruciatibus Martyrum, 140 
s a particular deſcription of the painting on the wal 1405 
this church by Nicolao Pomarancio, repreſenting the _ | 
res ſuffered by the primitive martyrs under the ten 
necutions. Among the other paintings to be ſeen here, | 

+ maſſacre of the Innocents by Antonio Tempeſta, on the AH 
#-hand at the entrance, is highly eſteemed. ny 
Near the church is another round edifice called S. Stefa- S. Stefano 0 
alle Carozze, or the church of Madonna del Sole. It — 
ods nothing remarkable; but the learned cannot agree, 
ether it was anciently the temple of Volupia, Veſta, or 
the ſun. 

dt. Suſanna has a fine facade, or front, deſigned by Ma- St. Suſanna. 
mo, but is darkiſh within: the paintings in freſco by 

wee and Nebbia are always viewed with pleaſure. On 5 
be top of this church are the ſtatues of the prophets Eze- 
x, Daniel, Iſaiah, and Jeremiah, in vlaiſter. by Val- 
o. 
Before St. church 8 a ſhort thick pillar, 2 of 131 
2 pagan altar and incenſorium. Here alſo was dug up 229 WE 
vale ſhe-wolf, now 10 be ſeen in the capitol ; "But PIN: 
bs has been generally ſuppoſed to have been the temple of 4. 
mulus and Remus. It ſeems the heathens uſed to bring 934 
er children hither and rub them againſt the ſtatues of | | 
bole twin-brothers, who had been ſo miraculouſly pre- j 
ed; and ſuperſtitious midwives and mothers, after the = 
Wliſhment of Chriſtianity, could not be prevailed upon 1 
b cepart from this cuſtom : However, to reform, in ſome 

tealure, this abuſe, this temple was conſecrated to St. 7 
zodore ;_ and, to this day, a particular maſs is ſaid here [114 
y Thurſday ; after which, ſickly children are brought | 
the altar, where a monk lays his hand upon them, and 
tokes their faces with a relique of St. Theodore, and by | | 
ue of this ceremony the child is certainly expected to | 


— 


or recover * by the Thurſday following. Whatever | 
| | happens | 
It is greatly to be lamented, that even in the Evangelical churches, 


I remnants of ancient ſuperſtition ſhould be found. Nothing is more 
amor He's gra abulh in the adminiſtration of the euchariſt to ſick 
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© but chriltianiſed, the cuſtom by ſubſtituting this unction 


che year to rub themſelves with dirt from head to foot 


Steps at 1a 


Piazza di 


Spagna. 


happens after this is attributed to St. Theodore, though, 
how he came to be the patron of infants, This pragy 


hot, and leave it on to dry. The Jeſuits, continues 
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he was a military man, it ſeems ſomething unaccountat 


is called by the papiſts, putting away the leaven of he 
s theniſm, and turning a fu nous practice into an: 
of Chriſtian devotion.” This puts me in mind of a f 
miſh writer, whoſe name I cannot at preſent recollect, yy 
relates, with the higheſt encomiums on the zeal of the 
ſuits in propagating Chriſtianity, That in a country whi 
cow dung, (probably only of ſome particular cows) 

© held in ſuch veneration, that it was a religious ceremo 


among the inhabitants to anoint the head with it wh 


5 left no methods unattempted to reclaim the people fro 
* ſuch a filthy ſuperſtition : but _ them incorrigib 
© with regard to this point, they inſiſted upon it no farths 


© lieu of the aſperſion with holy water. “ The accoun 
of the Daniſh miſſionaries in the Eaſt Indies, mention th 
cuſtom, of beſmearing themſelvos with the excrements 
cows, as à religious ceremony among the natives on t 
coaſt of Tranquebar. We find alſo by AElius Ariſtide 
that the inhabitants of Pergamus uſed on certain times 


honour of ſculapius. 
In the pontificate of Innocent XIII. was begun a ſupe 
aſcent by ſteps from the Piazza di Spagna to Monte Pinci 
and the church della S. 8. Trinita de' Monti, which 
compleated in'the year 1725, and now makes one of t 
nobleft ornaments of a city ſo famous for its beauty a 
eur. It is built of Tirertino fone, and conſiſts of 
hundred and ſeventy-five ſteps ; it ſometimes ſeparates in 
two or three different flight of ſteps, which meet again at 
ſmall diſtance. The infeription on this work runs thus: 


br dying perſons, this ſpiritual repaſt being deſued from no other real 
or motive, hut in order to form a better judgment of the iſſue of the d 
Eaſe;; w the death or recovery of the patient depends on cal 
rely natural. See Schmid. dif. de euchariftia maribundorum. Iq A 
Pole it appears, that the German proteſtants are not a little ſuperttito 
in this point, as they are alſo with regard to ſome reliques mentioned | 
the author. But this abuſe, I belieye, is unknown in England. 
It has been the conſtant boaſt af the:Ramiſh mubonanes, 1 
have the peculiar talent of weakening and. aboliſhing heatheniſh fahl 
tions of all Kinds : In the external proꝑagation of Chriſtianity, it 2 

gwwned, they have had a great ſhare, D. 0 
2 p Wy 
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5 an | D . 0. NV. r n * 443 
Magura hanc, quam Spettator miraris, Scalam, ut com- 
at erhamentum non exiguum Regio Cœnobio, ipfigin 
„ allaturum anime concepit legataque ſupremis in tabulrs pe- 
is, unde ſumptus ſuppeditarentur, conſtrui mandavit nobilis 
ln Stephanus Gueffier, qui, in Regio Miniſteris diu apud 
5 Summos Pontiſices alio 1 Principes egregie vera 
% Rome vivere defut Jun. MDCLX. Opus aus 
i vario rerum interventu dilatum, primium ſub Clemente XI. 
multi ur moduli & forme, in deliberutione po- 
wn, deinde ab Iunotrntio XIII. flabilitum, & R. P. Ber- 
d Monſinat Toloſatis Ord. Minimor. S. Francifci de Paula 
doris Generulis Nun, v. commiſſum ac inchoatum, 
mn Benellicto XII. feliciter ſedente confettum abſolutu 
ETC. er 


To God the greateſt and beſt of Beings.” 

| Traveller, theſe magnificent ſteps, leading up the aſ- 
dent, which thou admireſt, were deſigned and founded as 
4conveniency and ornament to the royal monaſtery, and 
he whole city, by Stephen Gueffier, a nobleman of 
france, who, after worthily diſcharging embaſfies to fe- 


Rome on the 3oth day of June, 1660, and left a large 
wm, by will, for executing his noble plan. Several oc+ 
artences intervened to retard the work, until, under pape 
Cement XI. it was taken into conſideration, and a great 
rriety of models propoſed ; afterwards it was refolved on 
md begun by Innocent XIII. under the direction of the 
rrerend father Bertrand Monſinat of Toulouſe, general 
the order of the Minimes, &c. and at length, duri 

ſte auſpicious pontificate of Benedict XIII. finiſhed ant 
umpleated in the year 1725. | 
further on are theſe words: 

D. O. 1. nl 
lalente Benedicto XIII. Pont. Max. Ludovico MV. is Gal. 
renante, ej uſgue upud S. Sedem negotiis præpaſito Melchiore 
R E. C fer] + Polignac, Hehe fen — an 
dis nlmegque Urbis ornamentum ac civium commodum, 


Morea ſcala tigno tantis auſpicits apere abſoluta, Anno Do- 
DCC up WE So = 
© 10 


eral popes and other ſecular princes, fini his courte 


| © To God the greateſt and beſt of Beings.” 
© In the pontificate of Benedict XIII. and Fi rej 
© Lewis XV. king of France, Melchior, cardinal de Po 
nac, &c. being ambaſſador. to the holy ſee from t 
prince, theſe marble ſteps, which are fo great an 0 
© ment to the church and the city, and ſo deſirable a 0 
© veniency to the people, were finiſhed in a manner ſuit 
ble to ſuch illuſtrious auſpices in the year of Ch 
6 1725. : | 


8.8. Trini. In the above - mentioned church are ſeveral pictures by 7, 

ta de Monti caro, Giulio Romano, Perino del Vaga, Roſſetti, Nogari, Pau 

Cedaſpo, a Spaniard, Nebbias, &c. and particularly a cel 

brated piece of the deſcent from the croſs by Volterra, wi 

this exception, that the poſture in which the Virgin M- 

falls at her fainting, is not the moſt decent; and that d 

John ſeems to diſcover too little concern in his countenand 

On the high altar is a tabernacle of lapis lazuli, with im 

pillars of a moſt curious kind of marble. This church 

adorned with two towers exactly reſembling each othi 

In the refectory are ſhewn ſome good paintings by fat 

Pozzi. Here is alſo a good library, which affords one 

the beſt proſpects of the city, of Rome. The church: 

convent were founded by Charles VIII. king of France, 2 

to this day is under the protection of that crown: He 

the monks of this convent, which are fifty in number,: 

all natives of France; and even the general of the order, 

he be not a Frenchman, is not allowed to reſide here abꝰ Nes ar 

three days. % wh 

8. Trinitz The church della S. Trinita de' Perigrini e Convaleſce 

de Ferigrin! has, among other valuable paintings, a moſt curious, ti 
e convale - > * 

ſcent. preſumptious altar- piece, repreſenting the Trinity, by G 

do Rheni. Here are alſo ſome fine pillars of oriental : 

baſter, and the Facade, with its Corinthian columns, ma 

a beautiful appearance. The hoſpital n to it 

only affords three days good entertainment for pilgrims, 

y * 

likewiſe receives the patients from other public holpiti 

upon their recovery; to which the air, diet, and lodg 

much conduces. In the large refectory are the ſtatues 

ſeveral popes who have been conſiderable benefactors 

this foundation. * 

+ I own, Sir, that I have been very particular in deſcrib 

the churches and convents in this city ; but it is what 

not well be avoided in Italy. Should a traveller, N N 
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unt countries, or even in France, run from church to 
urch, and take an accurate ſurvey of them, it would be 
abour, and expoſe him to ridicule : But in Italy it is 
lie otherwiſe; for the religious edifices are, as it were, 
many theatres, exhibiting all the beauties of architecture, 
ting, and ſculpture, to the ſpectator's view. As for in- 
gptions, | beſides the pleaſure which an elegant compoſi- 
gives the reader, they often ſerve to clear up ſeveral 
ſages in civil, literary, or eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and who- 
er has no taſte for theſe, will find no great entertainment 
the tour of Italy. 1 ct 


FFF 


LETTER III. 


be moſt remarkable Piazzas or Areas, Bridges, 
Gates, Palaces, &c. in Rome. 


RAVELLERS who have the leaſt taſte for arts and 

ſcierices meet with ſo many things in Rome to at- 
t their curioſity, that they may paſs. their time away 
out having recourſe to frivolous" diverſions, debauche- 
or idle company. The variety of objects daily to be 
n here, afford ſufficient topics for converſation in coffee- 
ues and public places; fo that ribaldry and double enten- 
#, which are, perhaps, to young people more prejudicial 
in groſs obſcenity, do not 0 frequently offend the ear as 
France. To this the diſpoſition of the inhabitants does 
tz little contribute; for, allowing the Italians to exceed 
der nations in voluptuouſneſs, and particularly in ſome 
table vices, yet they obſerve more ſecrecy, and never 
ſh abroad their own infamy, as is cuſtomary with the 
ach, till th: decline of life teaches them better: and this 
do with ſuch effrontery · as to boaſt of bonnes fortunes, 
heir term is, which never fell to their ſhare. This to- 
s often carried ſo far, even in publick aſſemblies, as to 
t2 modeſt foreigner out of countenance, eſpecially when 
hears the ladies joining in the mirch, and diſplaying their 
Meatlineſs in expreſſions, little conſiſtent with the modeſty 
he ſex ; for there are very few of them that would not 
Wer be thought to want virtue than wit. This _—_— 
| nl 
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Palaces and In the deſcription. of the churches we have ſpecified a gr 


manner of 


Bring of the ſculpture; yet are ſuch. pieces no leſs frequently to be n 


Italian no- 


bility. 


oſtentation, whilſt the owner and his family confined thet 
ſelves all together to the upper ſtory. As this is the mant 
of living obſerved among the elder branch of a noble fami 
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niſm unhappily takes ſo with young travellers, that they lo 
upon it as the chief accompbſhment which they are t, 
quire in France; and, indeed, at Rome, the young ge 
men who come from Paris are as well known as a bird ig 
its note. I can 2 truth affirm, that the general co 
verſation at Rome is leſs offenſive and more inſtructiye, th 
in moſt other great cities. I have here met with ſeveral pt 
ſons well verſed in the ſciences and polite arts, who of, 

occaſion to advantageous and entertaining diſqu 
tions: but this has alſo given riſe to two parties; one 
which, for painting, ſculpture, and architecture, prefer 
ancient artiſts; the other declaring for the moderns. I 
controverſy does not extend to other ſciences; for we ne 
diſpute, , whether Taſſo, Petrarch, Sannazarius, Guari 
Arioſto, Marino, Dante, &c. or Virgil, Ovid, Horace, 
venal, Propertius, &c. were the beft poets? or, whet 
Guicciardini, de Thou, Bembo, F deo Strada, Dayi 
Bentivoglio, were better hiſtorians than Livy, Tacitus, 
luſt, Florus? &c. But Zeuxes, Apelles, Protogenes, & 
are brought upon the carpet againſt Raphael, Titian, Dor 
nichino, the Caracci's, &c. Phidias, Liſippus, Praxitel, 
and Athenodorus, are oppoſed to Michael Angelo, Algard 
and Bernini; and Vitruvius to Domenico Fontana. It m 
be acknowledged, that could this point be decided, or we 
the deciſion intereſting, Rome, of all places, is the fitteſt f 
ſuch a diſcuſſion, as it contains the maſter-pieces of the me 
eminent hands in all ages; ſo that the eyes may here gu 
the judgment. | 


number of admirable pieces in painting, architecture, 
with in the palaces of the princes and nobility at Rome, w 
are generally as laviſh in theſe ornaments as thoſe of ot 
countries are in equipages, liveries, wines, dreſs, enterta 
ments, dogs, horſes, &c. An Italian prince makes li 
account of ſuch things, and places his grandeur in adorni 
his palaces with curious decorations, that foreigners may 
induced to viſit them, and talk of their magnificence where 
they go. This humour is carried to ſuch a pitch, that I 
often ſeen twenty or thirty rooms on the firſt and ſecond fc 
of one of theſe palaces magnificently furniſhed tor 


Not 
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thing of the ſplendor and aMuence ſeen in other countries 
o be expected from their inferior relations. The fortune 
{x younger brother, in the moſt opulent families of Italy, as 
bt of Colonna, Pamfili, Ludoviſio, and others, beſides 
Jod ing, board, and apparel, is but about fifty Or ſixty ſcuai, 
crowns, a month; and as ſuch an allowance will not ſuffer 
In to make any great figure, he generally has recourſe to the 


tion to à ſuperb outward appearance often occaſions con- 
eniency within to be overlooked. The floors are generally 
made of brick, or ſtucco; for marble is looked upon as un- 
wholeſome in cold damp weather, and boards, as they pre- 
znd, are not eaſily kept clean. The glaſſes, to anſwer the 
ber ſuperb ornaments in theſe palaces, ought to be both 


krzer and finer ; the locks on the doors ſhould alſo be of 
tetter workmanſhip, and the hangings freſher and in greater 
number. In the: laſt article indeed ſome improvements are 
lead begun, and the palaces of Barbarini, Caralli, Al- 
temps, with ſome others, are furniſhed with the moſt beau- 
ul Bruſſels tapeſtry. „ = 


the palaces, &c. at Rome in alphabetical order. To vegin 
with the French academy: this was founded by Lewis XIV. 
1667, being projected by his able miniſter the great Col- 
ert. Twelve young gentlemen, natives of France, viz. 
to beinſtructed in painting, four in ſculpture,” and two in 
chitecture, are conſtantly maintained here at the French 
11 expence; and when they have completed themſelves 
a thoſe noble arts, return to their native country. The fol- 
wing maſters have been the directors of this academy ſince 
b firſt inſtitution, Errard, Coypel, Pouſſin, de la Tuilliere, 
wouaſſe, and Perſon. It muſt be owned that Lewis XIV. 
performed great things; but, notwithſtanding the conſider- 
ble expences that prince was at, this foundation has not fully 
nſwered the intent: for though it may have contributed to 
te improvement of ſculpture in France, yet few of the emi- 
tent painters of that country owe their fk2H}{ to this academy. 
leur, Pouſſin, and Le Brun were maſterly hands; but 
heir reputation was eſtabliſhed before this academy was 
bought of: The firſt died, the ſecond was ſixty years old, 
nd Le Brun was forty, when Colbert immortalized his 
talter's name at Rome by this foundation. | 
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durch where: he ſoon acquires an ample income. This at- 3 ag 
Ita ian — 
laces. 


But I ſhall now 1 to a more particular account of The French 
emy. — / 


On Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, and Thurfday in the Pegęns fr 
klion-week, a young fellow is f. ened naked to a Croſs, real = 


. 


_— = — —— — — — — — 
— 
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who droops his head, as if he was juſt expiring, with (ey 
lights placed round him, whilft 2 ſch — ts other's 
tiſts, are employed in copying from the life; ſome deſignin 
an paper, others working with plaiſter, and expreſfing the 
attitude, muſcles, veins, &c. of the object before them 
Without taking upon me to cenſure this cuſtom, I do n 
think that this can exhibit à juſt repreſentation of our 82 
viodur expiring on the croſs. One circumſtance, which ! 
. © thought a diſgrace to the academy, was, not only that thi 
tive of our Saviour, inſtead of a drapery of fine line 
round his body, had only a little black ptirſe to hide his ny- 
dity; but that when a r goes — / aw quickly Jeay 
down from the croſs, and importunes him for a picce of 
moneys v2 19950 29641 ni pen 
Formerly the pupils of this academy uſed to hire women i. 
ſtand naked, and in ſuch attitudes as the ſcholars required 
This the pope, indeed, ſuppreſſed; but the painters elude 
his holineſs's mandate, and procure. wenches from the bro 


thels, who expoſe themſelves for this purpoſe in private apart 


ments, 4 | | 
In!n this academy one has an opportunity of viewing excel 
22 lent copies of the beſt pieces both of . and — ar 
pet” tits. Ihe ſtatues and pieces of ſculpture are moſtly of plaiſter 
and among theſe are the wild boar in the Florentine gallery 
the wreſtler, and the Venus of Medicis in the tribuna of Flo 
rence, the hermophrodite in the Villa Borgheſe, the Barbe 
rini lions, Laocoon, Apollo, Antinous in the Belvidere, : 
ladiator in the Villa Borgheſe, and another at a villa of the 
Lin of Eudovifi, a faun, a centaur, heads, buſts, &: 
without number. Here are alſo very fine hangings, large 
looking-glafſes, and as may well be imagined, a great num 
ber of hne pieces of painting, On the ground floor is a large 
equeſtrian ſtatue of ſtucco, and near it a diſtin repreſen 
tation of Trajan's pillar, copied by parts placed in the ſam 

order as in the original, and of the fame fize. 

A new "- . have already mentioned the Academia de Pittori, or the 
—— off Italian ac of painters, in deſcribing the church of 5 
pictures, Luca in S. Martina; but here muſt farther obſerve, whe 
lurprize and aſtoniſhment Mr. Blon's invention to print pic 
Hures in their proper colours cauſed here. He had ſent hithe 
ſome ſpecimens from London, which were received with n. 
| leſs admiration than the firſt printed books were at Paris. Ir 
_ __-_ , taking off the impreſſion of his portraits, and other pieces 
be uſes only three plates of equal bigneſs, on one of wy 
of 2 * 10 
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due, on the ſecond yellow, and ted on the third; a mix- 
of theſe colours forming all the reſt. Mr. Blon is a na- 
of Francfort on the Rate, and a near relation of 
Jemoiſetle Merian, fo famous for her collection and paint- 
Wok curious inſects. This taſte was fo prevalent in her, 
bat ſhe made a Voyage to America on purpoſe to gratify it, 
thout any other bulineſs, He is certainly a perſon of great 
aus, and, if he was a little leſs wayering in his purſuits, 
able of making tht reat improvements. Even this new 
zention of taking off the impreſſion. of pictures comes ſhort 
chat perfection, to which, with a cloſer 1 he 
dt have brought it: but his mind took a different turn; 
be applied himſelf to a new manufacture of tapeſtry. 
k indeed is an additional proof of the happineſs of his 
mention 3 but by reaſon of his age, being now in his ſixty- 
th year, he will probably leave it in the ſame imperfect 
te as the former. | 
A connoifſeur in painting will meet with an agreeable Rofi's col- 
wftaintnent at Signior Roffi's houſe, near the church of S. lection of 
drann Battiſta de Fiorentini à Strada Giulia, where are 
þ be ſeen three capital pictures, viz. Diana bathing with 
kr nyniphs, Mars at the feet of Venus, and Apollo with the 
ine muſes. Though there may be little truth in the report 
lat the King of France offered an hundred thouſand ſcudi, or 
owns, for each of theſe pictures, they are univerſally ad- 
lired as pieces of extraordinary beauty. The chevalicr Lutti Lutti's col- 
2 collection of near three thouſand deſigns by the greateſt lection. 
alters, The Italians muſt however acknowledge, that at ofthe pre- 
rent they have but few eminent painters. Clementina, ſent Italian 
Turin, is the beſt portrait- painter, and ſhe is not a little . 


Aged to Meidens, the Swediſh virtuoſo, who, for painting 
lt miniature and enamel has few equals. Roſalba, who for- Rofalba. 
jerly lived at Venice, and is now at Vienna, draws portraits 

© crayons for four or five guineas a piece. Solimene at golimene, 
Naples, and Ricci at Venice, are of an advanced age. Tre- 

Mani at Rome cannot live long; and next to him, Concha Concha. 
the only painter of any Snfiferable note in that city. The 

Alans have now very few tolerable portrait-paintets, and are 
ſurpaſſed by Cooper, Dobſon, and Riley, who were na- 

nes of England. The greateſt fault found with the preſent 

lian painters is the faintneſs of their colouring. This Tre- 

ani acknowledges, and approves of Meiden's method of 
ouring, as better calculated to withſtand the injuries of 

e: but he alledges, that, at his time of life, it is too late 

| | 2 2 1 
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Clementina „ 


** 


Fifteen 
thouſand 
pictures of 
the Lord's 
Supper in 
Italy, 


- of money; which is infinitely better than to let it lie dead ut 


— 
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* him to think of altering his ſtile, though it were for 4 
tter. | 
L have often thought that the popiſh religion, by affe gin 
ſuch pomp and ſplendor in churches and convents, eſpecia ons 
in Italy, greatly contributes to the improvement of painti,,;, nach 
ſculpture, and architecture. In the churches of [taly only 
there are at leaſt fifteen thouſand pieces of the Lord's-ſupper 
and above fifty thouſand of the Annunciation. The paintery 
muſt have continually endeayoured after a ſuperiority in that 
art, and to recommend their works by new improvements i ee is 
the colouring, or expreſhon, (happy were they in whoſe 
works both were united |) and what a large field for th elius 
ſtrength of . and the delicacy of deſign, docs th; 
hiſtory of the Bible open to an ingenious artiſt: This oo Mn, \ 
portunity of improvement is not to be met with in Proteſtant 
countries ; and temporal princes have too many ways to con 
ſume their revenues, ſo that they ſeldom can lay out any con 
ſiderable expence in buildings, paintings, ſtatues, &c 
Whereas convents have frequently more ready money than, 2 
they know what to do with: beſides, they are "A that what 
ever is laid out on their churches, will be reimburſed tcn-fo! | 
by the profitable reſort of pilgrims and others. Add to thin; 0 
the legacies daily procured, by the artifices of the prieſts, for 


building and ornamenting their churches. Here all are dental 
ſirous of an eccleſiaſtic in their laſt moments, and his bu bu 

ſineſs is to exhort the dying perſon to the performance o med, | 

good wo ks: and to leave his fortune to churches and con | buf 

vents is epreſented by them as the moſt meritorious work tene 

all; for, ſay they, our Saviour tells us, that whatever go The! 

is done to the leaſt of his brethren, he will look upon At 

done to himſelf; and one order of the Franciſcan mon cn 
have, out of their great humility, ſtiled themſelves minini t ſta 
i. e. The leaſt;* which gives them a better title to char ing 
table legacies. Purgatory is alſo an inexhauſtible fund to th ona 

church of Rome. It is little known what envy and rancou x fro 

the different orders entertain one againſt another, and they 5 a 

ries 


artifice and aſſiduity in drawing the ſilly ſheep from one fol 
to another; and one of the moſt infallible expedients for ti e of 
purpoſe, is, the glaring pomp and magnificence of a church me. 

he emulation in buildings, and the ſplendor of them, % Pan 
however, an advantage to the people, as it employs a grea 
number of hands, and conſequently promotes the circulatio 


immenſe treaſures, or for the convents to get all the hy 
| b | eſtat 
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les into their hands. That jewels, indeed, which have 
© Fxed and current value, ſhould, to the amount of many 


lions, ſhine as uſeleſs W. 4oley in the church of Loretto, 
nuch better than that ſociety ſhould be deprived of ſo much 


cle, 

Fn the palace of prince Albani, a nephew of pope Clement Ai a 

U is 2 good library, a choice collection of 6 5 75 ſome s 

ellent pictures, and a gallery painted by Paolo di Piacenza. 

e is alſo a treaſure of pieces of ancient ſculptures, among 

ich are, a head of Archimedes, in baſſo-relievos; Marcus 

relius, in a Roman military habit, but wanting the right 

m; Morpheus, with two poppies in his hand; a marble | 

fin, with baſſo-re{zevo's repreſenting Prometheus forming } 
, and Minerva 99 the ſoul into a boy, emble- | 

tically, by holding a bird over his head, &c. Another 1 

valuable piece to be ſeen here is a head, or rather a 

o of Jupiter, ſeveral Sphinxes, Faunus, Iſis with a ſiſ- | 

um, and other ſtatues, in all near ſixty ; a fine baſſo-relieve _ 

fPerſeus and Andromeda; the heads of Maſſiniſſa, Homer, | 

hechus, and many more, of deities, heroes, and philoſo- | 

ers; two Egyptian idols; two entire pillars of verde antics ; 

0 large pillars of gzallo antico; another very large one of 

ental alabaſter, in two pieces, and various other curioſi- 

s; but, for want of room, not placed in the order de- 

med. Here I alſo ſaw the method of cleaning marble heads | 
buſts with agua fortis, ſo as to recover their original 

teneſs *._ 0-84 

The Palazzo Altieri, begun by cardinal Giovanni Bat- Palazzo d' [0 

u Altieri, was finiſhed by cardinal Paluzza Altieri, in the ier. q 

ntiicate of Clement X. who was of that family. The 4 

at ſtair-caſe of this palace is twelve feet broad, and ex- 
ling grand; being adorned with the ſtatues of Hercules, Ls 

mona, and Bacchus, Beſides the old, but rich hangings, 

ne from the defigns of Giulio Romano, ſome of the apart- 

ents are hung with Bruſſels tapeſtry, repreſenting the 

wries of Cyrus, Maſſiniſſa, and Cleopatra, The es 

e of Rome triumphant, in verde antico, ſtands in an 

Wiment near a delightful grotto, which was both deſigned 

painted by John Paul Scorr, a German, Here are alſo 


* Cardinal Alexander Albani is likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſeveral ancient 
Very valuable pieces of ſculpture, for which the king of Portugal had 
a veating;” but at laſt the pope is reported to have purchaſed them for 
aty thouſand ſcudi, intending to place them in the capitol, | 
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Cana by Paul Verone 


- 


ASS S 
.two porphy ry pillars, two ſtatues of Venus, 
the attitude "that of Medicis; a head of Peſcennive f. 
four alabaſter flower-pots, ſome tables of precious ſtones, 
ticularly one of lapit lauuli. Among the paintings to be fe 
here, the moſt remarkable are a Pietà by Vandyke, a headofl. 
cretia by Guido Rheni, with the four ſeaſons by the ſame hang 
two battles, by Borgognone; the maſſacre of the innocents, 
Pouſſin; a Madonna, by Corregio ; a Lord's-Supper, 
Muziano. The chapel was painted in frees by Borgognone 
and the hall by Carlo Maratti. In the former are two land 
ſcapes by Salvator Roſa, an Ecce homo by Guido; St. Iona 
tius, a CA ital iece, 12 Carlo Maratti, and the marriage 

5 es 

ince Gaſper Altieri is the chariot of the ſun in freſe, b 
Fabricio Chiariz and the cieling of the room adjoining to 
was painted by Carlo Maratti. The cardinal's bed of ſtat 
is valued at forty thouſand ſcudi, or cxowns ; and at the bed 
head is a looking g'als on which three children are inimit; 
bly painted, by Carlo Maratti. This is not the only palace whe 
T have obſerved, that when any looking-glaſſes are accider 
tally cracked, they {till retain their place, and a flaw is co 
wv by ſome curious piece of painting. Here is alſo ſhen 
an octangular ſpeculum of rock cryſtal, ten inches long, an 
fix broad, in a frame of gold ſet with amethyſts, turquoiſe 
emeralds, ſapphires, topazes, and diamonds; the whol 
weighs twelve pounds, and is by ſome valued at ſixty thi 
fand ſcudi, or crowns. Here is likewiſe a curious piece « 
moſaic-work, by Cortona, repreſenting the Virgin Mar 
with the child Jeſus. The library is. faid to have coſt ah 
dred thouſand. ſcudi, and is a fine collection both of printe 
books and manuſcripts ; beſides medals and intaglis's pro 
cured by cardinal Giovanni Battiſta Altieri, and a Madonn 
by Ra fad. 1 

In % palace of Altemps, which was originally a Germ: 
mily, are to be ſeen, in the court, and on the ftair-cak 
the ſtatues of Flora, and Fauſtina, with her mother; thol 
of Hercules, Eſculapius, Mercury, Bacchus, and a cele 
brated gladiator ; two. pillars of porphyry, on which arc d 
heads of Druſus and Nero; and a large marble table, mad; 
with its frame, &c. of one block. In the apartments w: 
formerly a collection of fine paintings; but few of them 
now remaining. The other curioſities to be ſeen here are, 
large table of oriental granate, and another ſtill more be: 
titul, of alabeſlro oriemtale fierite, or oriental flowered alabe 
VE be | . te 
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s. ſeveral buſts, and Homer's head in baſſs-relieve, with a 


ece- of ſculpture in marble ſupported by two ſtatues. 
2 of the baſſo-relievs's are the following words: 


Hee vetus Bacchi & Ariadna Minumentum, > Palatii Ne- 
mani ruderibus erutum, dono dedit Melchiori Cardinali Fran- 
Gus Farnefens Parme & Plac. Dux. A. Jub. MDCCXXF. 


© This ancient monument of Bacchus and Ariadne, dug 
+ ut of the ruins of Nero's palace, was preſented to cardi- 
+ nal Melchior, by Francis Farneſe, duke of Parma and 
{ Placentia, in the Jubilee year 1725. It was originally the 
$ work of a Grecian artiſt ; but repaired at Rome by Peter 
Leſtache, à native of Paris.” | 


Over this piece is a fine painting, repreſenting Diana 
crowning a ſleeping ymion with a garland of flowers. 
Another baſſo-relizvs oh an antique monument repreſents the 
Bacchanalia, but without any inſcription. 


main ſtair-caſes are extremely grand; and on one of them is 

large antique lion, which is much admired for the 
ency of the workmanſhip. It was dug up in the pon- 
cate of Urban VIII. among the ruins of Pitilius Libo's 
naufoleum, near Tivoli. The great hall is very magnifi- 
nt, and the cieling painted in fr2/co by Pietro di Cortona, 


_— ſymbolical figures. In the firſt or anti-cham- 


er ſtand the ſtatues of Domitian, Ceres, the empreſs Plo- 
na wife of Trajan, Venus, and an Amazon, all of marble ; 


lolding the head of his ſon, whom he had ſentenced to die, in 
bs hand. Here are alſo four pillars of black marble, and one 
It verde antico, the heads of Papirius and Pallas; and feveral 
keces of painting by Pietro di Cartona, Sacchi, and Camaſſei 


Itures"in Rome, viz. a bacchanalian feaſt, another of the 
ods, by Romanelli, and the battle betwixt Conſtantine the 
Heat and Maxentius, copied by Carlo Napolitano from the 
* of Giulio Romano in the Vatican. Here are like- 


2 4 a very 


Greed manu elaboratum inſtaurabat Petrus Leftachius Pariſmus . 


preſenting the tranſactions of Urban the eighth's pontificate 


tdvether with a very remarkable ſtatue of the conſul Brutus 
Bevagna. In the ſecond chamber are three of the largeſt ' 


le two pictures by Guercino, two buſts of Marius and Sylla, 


The Harberini palace is exceeded only by the Vatican, pour thou : 
| contains four thouſand rooms or apartments. The two ſand rooms 


in the Bar- 
berini pa- 
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a very: ſine head of Jupiter, and a ſleeping ſatyr, a modem os [] 
piece, attributed by ſome to Bernini. The audience-rom e bout 
is ornamented with a great number of ancient vaſes, the buſ; jy, by 
of Antigonus and Alexander the Great, the laſt exceedingly fory e 
admired ; the head of Tullia wife of Tarquinius Superbug, ull or 
and of Septimius Severus in bronze. In the apartment adjoin- WiWrned 
ing to this are ſeveral good pictures, and the heads of Decius e pill 
and Valerian. There were formerly to be ſeen in this palace oſt cel 
an exquiſite Madonna by Titian, and a very ancient ſtatue of M's na 
Diana of Epheſus ; but they have been both given away, the Mer pied 
latter to Philip V. of Spain. L ; ; U ying | 

In the ſummer-a 2nts, which face the eat. are the Mes n 
following pictures: St. Sebaſtian by Lanfrango, a ſacrifice by Wiſe moſt 
Pietro di Cortona, Lot with his two daughters by Andrea Nie to 
Sacchi, and two of the apoſtles. by Carlo Maratt 3 A portrait ing p 
in miniature of the heroic John Sobieſky.III, king of Poland, Wndrew 
and his queen, and the marble buſts of Domitian and Mam- Wi Carlo 
mæa. The furniture of the cardinal's bed-chamber is all of Wo ſhar 
blue damaſk ; it is alſo adorned with hiſtorical pieces out of ce far 
the Old and New Teſtament, by Giulio Romano. jo form 

In the next apartment are, a beautiful piece of painting, Meadin 
repreſenting Noah in the vine-yard, by Sacchi, and Herodias Wand £ 
by Titian. Here are alſo two very rare pieces, viz. a head uit by 
of Julius Cæſar in brown Egyptian marble, and of Scipio WhGueſc 
Africanus in gza/la autiro, a porphyry buſto of Urban VIII. occt, 
deſigned by Bernini, and thoſe of Marcus Aurelius and Lu- Gaet: 
cius Verus. Here is alſo a, curious clock fixed on a crucifix M; a 
and enriched with jewels and enamel ; and a fountain, with iſs, Har 
a baſon of bronze, repreſenting Venus drawn by four dol- Wick ma 
phins, which are of the ſame metal. Againſt the wall ſtand Where tl 


the buſts of Scipio Africanus, Nero, Maximin, Caligula, WW: the it 
Alexander Severus, &c. the ſtatue of. a huntreſs, and the 


picture of cardinal Antonio by Carlo Maratti. Several cu- , (th 
riolities in agate, amber, bezoar, with cameo's and intaglio: ellius, 
are alſo kept here in two cloſets with glaſs doors. In the Man, 
anti- chamber of the prince of Paleſtrina, brother to the car- ¶ le it; 
dinal, are ſeveral fine pieces of painting by Sacchi, Roma- e mof 
nelli, Calabreſe, Pietro di Cartona, and other celebrated gdaler 
maſters. "The audience- chamber is hung with fine tapeſtry, ., ou 


and adorned with a bronze equeſtrian ſtatue of Carlo Barbe- Aham 
rini, done from a model by Bernini. In the late princelss 
apartment are, Joſeph flying from the ſeducements of Poti 
phar's wife, by a diſciple of Titian, St. Jerom by Giordano, 
the rape of the Sabines by Baſſano, Urban VIII. by mm 
n | | | Nas ames 
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"os II. king of England and his queen Maria Eleonora of 


fory of Conſtantine the Great is extremely beautiful. In 
ill on the ground floor is another fountain which is alſo 
brned with the ſtatues of Antinoiis and ZEfculapius, and 
» pillars of granate. In the next apartment is one of the 
oft celebrated pictures in the whole collection, viz. Ti- 
an's naked Venus in a reclining poſture. Here is alſo ano- 
er picture of that goddeſs by Paolo Veroneſe; a woman 
ing on the lyre by Lanfranco; and the picture of Ra- 
els miſtreſs by that artiſt. "Though this lady be none of 
e moſt beautiful, Giulio Romano has thought it worth his 


wing pictures: Lucretia and Tarquinius by Romanelli, St. 
drew d' Avellino by Guido Rheni, St. John with a child 
Carlo Maratti, a lady playing on the lute by Caravaggio, 
zo ſharpers cheating a young fellow of his money at cards, 
che fame hand, who has finely expreſſed the flyneſs of the 
wo former, and the unſuſpecting ſimplicity of the latter; the 
eading of John the Baptiſt by Calabreſe, Mary Magda- 
and St. Mary the Egyptian by Caroccio, the baptiſm of 
Inſt by Sacchi, St. Roſalia by Carlo Maratti, queen Eſther 
| Gueſtino, ſeveral ſmall heads by Parmigiano, a Pieta by 
vcct, St. Gregory by Guido Rheni, and ſeveral portraits 
Gaetano. In the middle of this ſaloon is a fine water- 

wk; and-it is alſo adorned with the buſts of Scipio Africa- 

„ Hannibal, Marcus Aurelius, Adrian; and a table of 
ck marble inlaid with pearl. In the lower apartments 

here the diſpoſition of the pictures, &c. is often altered) 


cllius, two excellent buſto's of the } emperors Trajan and 
Wan, a double-tailed Syren of braſs, the fine drapery of a 


e moſt remarkable pictures here, are, the celebrated Mary 
valen, of Guido Rheni, the woman of Samaria by Ca- 
c our Saviour by Lanfranco, the hiſtory of the patriarch 
ham by Caravaggio, the Virgin Mary by that univerſal 
us Leonardo da Vinci, with another by Pouſſin, St. 


* 14 w — 4 R 


wiener, by Annibal Caracci; and laſtly, Germanicus on 


friends, 


» houſe of Modena, who was related to the Barberini fa- 
jy, by Carlo Maratti. The tapeſtry here exhibiting the 


ile to copy the 2 In this apartment are alſo the fol- 


the ſtatues of Silenus, Bacchus, a Satyr, Venus and Cu- 
Diana of Epheſus, Diogenes, Latona, Apollo and Di- 
„ (the laſt by —_—_— a gladiator, Seneca, a head of 


wble ſtatue which wants a head, and a Carita by Bernini. 


Ko by Procaccino ; the appearance of Chriſt, diſguiſed as . 


death bed, recommending his wife and children to his 
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his nf This _— painted by Nic. P * 
acquired great reputation by it; but now the colours 25 
extremely faded. Ihe great duke of Tuſcany is ſaid to] hav 
once offered fifteen thouſand ſcudi or crowns for it. Agry 
pina, Germanicus's wife, is repreſented in this piece in 2 c 
jected melancholy attitude, and holding her hand before h; 
face, like the Agamemnon of Thimantes, who had caf 
veil over that prince's face at the ſacrifice of his daughter 
for the artiſt diſpaired of expreſſing the father's anguiſh , 


ſuch an occaſion. Here is a head of Urban VIII. excellent In t 

7 done in moſaic by Cammaſſei da Bevagna; and near of rare 

na, painted by Pietro Perugino on. the folds of H groupe 

door, is this inſcription : | pos Ptolem 

| n 41518 Caſtrut 

Salve, Diva Parens ] hominum calique redemtrix, of Jam 
Salve, o prefidium, portus & aura virum. ſeneral 

| | | with tl 

Hail, divine parent, redeemer of heaven and earth, & de ſec 

"+ | | taftolls, 
The portrait of Perugino in this apartment is by Raphael ci; 

who returned him the compliment in the ſame manner; r 
dle of 


_ * The ſubject of this piece is taken from Tacitus's account in Annal. 
Germanicus, who was poiſoned in the flower of his age, recommends hi 
cauſe to the reſentment of his friends in theſe words: Yindicabitic wit 
fi me F quam fortunam meam fovebatis. Oftendite populo Ri 
mano Divi Augufti noptem, eandemque conjugem mean : numerate ſex li 
beras. Miſericordia cum accuſantibus erit : fingentibuſque ſcelefla mandat 
aut non credent bomines, aut non ignoſcent. * It you — me rather that 
© my fortune, you will revenge my death. Place before the eyes of th 
* Roman people, my unhappy wife, the grand-daughter of * 
* thew them my fix children. This will move compaſſion in behalf oft 
proſecutors; whereas the accuſed, ſhould they plead their execrabl 
orders for what they. have done, will either meet with no credit, or 4 
© leaſt no favour. The hero expired with ſerenity, when his friends ex 
preſſed their readineſs to acconiphth his deſire; Juravere amici, dextra 
morientis continentes, ſpiritum antequam ultionem amifſuros. © His friends 
continues the hiſtorian, taking him by the right hand, unanimoull 
« ſwore, that they would revenge him, or periſh in the attempt.” T 
noble youth derived the name of Germanicus from his father Druſus, to 
the ſirname of Germanicus was conferred on Drufus and his ſons. Wha 
concern the people of Syria, where he died, expreſſed, may be leamd 
from Suetonuus in Calig. c. 3. uo flefunctus eff die lapidata ſuni tenipil 
fubverſa Deum ara, lares 4 quibujdam familiares in publicum abjeeti, par 
tus conjuguum expofiti. The day on which he died the temples we 
© ſtoned, the altars of the gods 1 the lares or houſhold gc 
« were by ſome thrown into the ſtfeets, and their new- born infants ex 


bh Titia 
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Titan has here painted himſelf and his wife, and likewiſe 
the head of his miſtreſs. . Here is alſo a yery large picture by 
Tempeſta, of the maſquerade with which the Batberini fa- 
ly entertained queen Chriſtina, upon her arrival at Rome; 
which, with the comedy, &c. is ſaid to have coft eighty 
thouſand ſcudi, or crowns. Another capital piece here re- 
weſenting Urban VIII. appointing his nephew Taddeo Bar- 
terini governor of Rome. 'The ſudject of a third is the ju- 
dle begs by the Jeſuits in 1638, 1 hundredth anni- 
verlary ſince the inſtitution of their order. * 

[n the other wing of the ground floor are ten rooms, full 


Prolemy, Scipio Africanus, and Cicero; the model of the 
Caſtrum Doloris erected by the Barberini family in honour 
of James II. king of England; St. Veronica by Calabreſe ; 
:veral landſcapes by Brughel, a Fleming; the Virgin Mary, 
vith the infant Jeſus and John the Baptiſt by Raphael. 1 

the ſecond apartment are, a child aſleep by Guido, done 4 
lafollo, or in crayons ; a Cyclops in freſco by Annibal Ca- 
ncci 4 St. Luke by Vouet ; St. Martina by Pietro di Carto- 
a; the rape of Europa, in moſaic, found in an ancient tem- 
e of Fortune at Preneſte, now called Paleſtrina ; two mar- 
ble buſto's of cardinal Antonio and D. Taddeo, both b 


ind man. The name of this artiſt was Giovanni Gambaſio, 
te was a native of Volterra, and Joſt his fight in the twen- 
beth year of his age. 

In the third apartment is the ſtatue of Severus Septimus, in 
bronze, a piece highly eſteemed, and bigger than the life. 


ingly admired; and farther on is a gladiator, with the buſts 
the countels Matilda, and of Cola or Nicolas Gabrini di 
Kenzo, who, in the year 1344, in the time of Clement VI. 
was tribune. of the Roman, people, and after a life of diſſi- 
aulation and ambition, came at laſt to an inglorious end, 
doth of marble *. Here are alſo the marble ſtatues of Atlas, 
hilomena, and Lucretia; ſeveral dii termini, Nero's head 
0 bronze, &c. The pictures in this apartment are St. Si- 


? The Life of this petty tyrant by father du Cerceau was publiſhed; in 
le year 1734, and was lately tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in 


mon 


of rare and curious pieces. In the firſt are, a ſmall antique 
groupe of the three Graces in marble, the heads of king 


Near it is that of Narciſſus in marble, which is alſo exceed- 


gemini. Here is ſhewn a plaiſter buſto of Urban VIII. Buſto made 
wich exhibits a good likeneſs of him, though made by a Mn. 
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mon and St. Jude by Ciampeli, a dead Chriſt by Fred. B.. % 
rozzi, and a — by Lanfranco. * N t 

In the fourth apartment are to be ſeen a large cryſtal lock. 
ing-glaſs, and a ' ingenious piece of clock-work ; fine 
marble ſtatues of Venus, Diana, Bacchus, and of Poppz, 

Sabina; St. Francis Js by Sacchi, St. Stephen by Cz. 

racci, St. Jerom by Guercino, and ſome fine earthen veſſel 

ſaid to have been painted by Raphael. 

In the next apartment are the ſtatues of Tiberius and 
Marcus Aurelius; thoſe of the goddeſs Panthea, with z 
ſiſtrum in her hand ; and Harpocrates or the god of Silence, 
Among other pictures here are Jacob wreſtling with the an- 

el by Vouet, St. Sebaſtian by Albani, Chriſt among the 
do ole in the temple by Albert Purer, the Virgin Mary 
with the infant Jeſus by Parmigianino. 

In the ſixth apartment ſtand the ſtatues of Agrippina, Ju- WM... = 

lia Auguſtus's daughter, and Meſſalina; one of the Muſes, WM... 
Apollo, Diana of Epheſus, the goddeſs of Health, Silenus, t 

&c. Here are alſo ſhewn a very large head, ſaid to be an 

oracle, which in reality is only a perſona or maſque, uſed an- Wrthe a 

ciently on the ſtage, a buſto of Hercules, a Taurobolium, a 

head of Caracalla, &c. alfo ſeveral pictures, as a ſacrifice to 

Diana by Pietro di Cortona, ſome of the apoſtles by Carlo 

Maratti, a dead Chriſt by Brandi, the portrait of Raphael, 

the Farneſian Clelja by Gaetano, &c. | 

The ſeventh apartment exhibits a ſmall ſtatue of Seneca, 
three Egyptian idols of dark brown granate and touch-ſtone, 
the od eſs of Plenty in bronze, four Bacchanalians painted 
by Litian, a very celebrated picture of Judith by Leonardo 
da Vinci, and ſeveral portraits of learned men found in the 

llery of the duke of Urbino at the incorporation of this N to 

duk om with the eceleſiaſtical ſtate by pope Urban VIII. 

In the next apartment are, the portrait of Andrea Sacchi, 
a curious marble ſtatue of Seneca, and a ſleeping Faunus, an Wiiece of 
antique found among the ancient ſepulchres at St. Angelo, Work o 
and efteemed one of the greateſt curioſities in Rome. Here 
is alſo an admirable Adonis wounded by the wild boar, of ala- at B 
baſter, by Mazzoli, a Sieneſe, who ſpent almoſt one and thirty 
years about this piece, which is valued at five or ſix thouſand 
ſcudi. It was intended as a preſent to the king of Denmark, Net 
when he was expected at Rome. However, cardinal Barbe- 
rini agreed, for this excellent piece, to allow the artift a pen · Nytaan 
ſion of five and twenty ſcud? per month, with a certain quan- Wire, f 

| | tity 


of corn and wine, which was punctually paid during Maz- | 
ks life, who died about eight years after. nl nA 
in the ninth apartment ſtands a large ancient monument of 
gate, à large ſlab of the ſame marble, without the, leaſt 
by, of one ſingle piece; and a very pretty groupe of three 
vildren aſleep. Farther on is an antique-baſſo-relzevos, and 
etal drawings by Sacchi, Romanelli, Pietro di Cortona 
Domenichino. Laſtly, in the tenth apartment are, a 
ece of painting in fre/co of the triumph of the city of Rome, 
mich was dug up in laying the foundation of this palace; a 
enus alſo found there and repaixed by Carlo Maratti 3 4 
rrilievo belonging to an ancient ſepulchre, and ſome 
ther pieces of ſculpture. Out of the ſecond ſtory of the 
lace, a curious little bridge, deſigned by Bernini, leads into 
den. The library is in the upper ſtory, and conſiſts 

f a large hall, a gallery, and five or {ix other rooms. The 
atalogue, with the title of every book in this collection at 
ge was printed in two volumes in folio, in the year 1681. 
he printed books are in number abqut fixty thouſand, but 
wants a great many valuable modern books. Among thoſe 
the ancients I ſaw the pompous folio edition of Pliny's Na- 

Hiſtory, printed at Venice in the year 1472. Ihe ma- 
ſcripts, excluſive of the Greek ones, collected with inde- 
tigable care by Leo Allarius, take up one apartment, where 
hey are locked up in book-caſes. The keeper of this library ) 
a perpetual permiſſion from the pope for reading, ſine ſcan- 1, 
, all prohibited books. | k 
Near this apartment is a cabinet of natural curioſities, ca- Cabinet of _— 
eos, intaglio's, medals, and other antiquities. Among valuable cu- 
e ſmall ſtatues is a very beautiful one of Bacchus in marble. * 
re is alſo an urn of agate, adorned with figures, which is | 
ud to be that of Alexander Severus; it is about ten inches 
lh and fax in its largeſt diameter; the emboſſed figures are 1 
i a pure white, but the ground is dark, though of the ſame 
jece of agate ; ſo that the moſt curious part of this urn is the 
ok of nature. | | 
A fuller account of this palace may be ſeen in a book print- | 
gat Rome, 1642, entitled des Sp ach ad Quirinalem | | 
Lomite Hieromymo Tetio deſcriptæ, & a varus optimis artifi- 1 


* Ped © - - 


u in &s ſculptæ; but the palpable flattery and exaggerated 
kicriptions in that treatiſe diſguſt a judicious reader. 

before this palace lies a broken obeliſk, adorned with E- Fragments 
Iptian hieroglyphics, which was dug up near the Porta Mag- "tug * 
Pore, —5 called Porta Nevia in Heliogabulus's Circus, 


ors. * 


Palazzo 


phemus * Lanfranchi, St. Catherine by ae], Ceſa 
Borgia an 
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or, according to others, in that of Caracalla. When (4, 
mean houſes now ſtanding about this ſuperb palace, ate pull 
down, this obeliſk is to be ſet up in the great area, 

In the palace of Borgheſe are ſeveriteen hundred original 
pictures, which are reckoned worth ſeveral millions of mo- 
ney. This edifice was built in the time of Paul V. by M1... Wh it ve 
tino Longi and Flaminio Bonzio, two very eminent archi. ary 
tects; but from the nature of its ſituation, it may properly N litt 
be Taid to conſiſt of three diviſtons. 

The pillars at the doors and in the colonade within the 
court, are no leſs than # hundred in number, and all of 
oriental granate. Here are alſo the ſtatues of Julea Pia, 
Fauſtina, Sabina, an Amazon, &c. with fore curious water 
works. On the ground floor, where the family reſide in the l- 
ſummer, are twelve rooms full of the moſt valuable paintings, ted 
and other curioſities; but I ſhall only mention the moſt re. Wwacet, 
markable. In the firſt chamber are ſeen two oval pictures f 
our Saviour and the Virgi by Raphael; the Virgin 
Mary, with the child Jeſus treading upon a ſerpent, by Ca- be 
ravaggio; neas carrying his r Anchiſei by Baracci, 
and a landſcape by Brughel. ; RE 

In the ſecond apartment are a capital hunting-picce aud us 
Diana's bath by Domenichino, a beautiful piece repreſenting beaut 
St. Cecillia, with the angel hovering over her head, and dif- 
fuſing through the whole piece that pleaſing light in which 
Corregio exceeds all other painters. Here is alfo a beautiful 
porphyry table, with a ciſtern of the fame ſtone, valued at 
thirty thouſand ſcuai or crowns. alles a 

In the third apartment are the ſtory of Ulyſſes and Pole 


Machiavel by the fame maſter, though ſome are 
in rather to think them Titian's, who has painted here 
the ſtory of the adultreſs in the goſpel. The Lord's Supper l an 
and David overcoming Goliah are by Caravaggio, and cue © 
Saviour fainting and two angels with lighted flambeaus vi 
Taddeo Zuccaro. Here is alſo a table of oriental jaſper wor anc 
twelve thouſand ſcudi. aracci 

The fourth apartment is adorned with the portraits o uο 
Bramanta Lazari by Titian, of Michael Angelo by himſelf 
the emperor Charles V. by Titian, and his own picture by 
himſelf, Here is alſo the ſcourging of Chriſt, and the fou 
ſeaſons by Albani, the portrait of Raphael by Giulio Rom 


no, and a crucifixion copied from à man whom Micha icker 


Angelo is ſaid to have faſtened to a croſs, and afterwark a 
- * g ve 
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| beaten on the head till he died. This is pretended to 
the original piece, though the Carthuſians at Naples 
n this do be only a copy of theirs; but the one may be 
god an original as the other. This is ſomething ſmaller 
un that of Se John de Lateran 3 and after all it has nothing 
\ it extrao the countenance of the Virgin 
xy and Bt: John, even of our Saviour on the croſs, 
we frtle expreſſion i in them; and'Chrift's head, 0 
dobability, is quite erect as he expites. 
The fifth apartment, which is the audience-room, is ex- 
redn ent being adorned with a filver fountain 
x ahm high 3 two tables of oriental alabaſter ; the portrait 
Martin Luther by Titian, with the three graces and a 
maſter, reckoned two of the beſt pieces which that ce- 
rated maſter ever painted; a Ge agdalen by Anmbal 
cd, '2 capital piece of his wh ity by Pordenone, 
| Vitgin Mary by Raphael, divine ard al love by Li- 


The du room, which is the prince's bed-chamber, is 
1 with ſeveral naked Venus's and other nudities. 
ng theſe, Leda by Leonardo da Vinci, Pfyche and two 
us by Titian, — and Eve by Belino, and a groupe 
beautiful women by Lavinia Fontana, are the moſt valua- 
This room opens into a fine gallery, on each fide of 
ich are twp alabafter fountains. The riſes and feſtoons 
the wall are by Cyro Ferri, and the flowers and foliages, 
th the children playing among them on the eight large pier 
kiſſes are by Giovanni Stanchi ; here are alſo ſixteen antique 
wphyry heads, repreſentin the twelve Cefars, and the con- 
Marcellus, Flamius, Feipio Africanus, and Caius Ma- 


In the n ae to-be ſeen eight def ns by Ra- 
xl and Giulio Romano, valued at twelve thouſand ſcud! ; 
new of the Villa Borgheſe by the, chevalier Franceſe, or, 
ording to others, by Tem ; the battle againſt the 
ei and the Fidenates by Giofeppe 0 Arpino ; St. Peter by 
wcci ; ſome ſmall pieces by Aleſſandro Veroneſe the 


hes with the beaſts attentive to the harmony of his lyre. 

is piece is by Proyenzale, and is three ſpans broad, and 
mething above two in height. Some of the gems are not 
eker than a ſecond-fize needle, and the colours are very 
ey, Here is alſo the Virgin Mary done in the ſame deli- 
cate 


bration of the wife men from the eaſt in moſaic; and in 
e ſame kind of work the intended facrifice of Iſaac, and 
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Tapeſtry. 


| broughe out of Greece... This chamber is reckoned one! 
he 6 
coloured marble in the center, round which fifteen peri 


Tiber and the Strada di Ripetta. 


Gaſpar Pouſſin, &c. 


1 


as % gon but even both theſe; are ſurpaſſed by a my, 
buſto of Paul V. which is about.three ſpans high, in wii 


”- 


are ſaid to be 2. million and {ix hundred thouſand ſtud 


neces of precious ſtones, This may poſſibly be true ; by 
be it as it will; it is an exquiſite piece; and I queſtion wheth 
it can be exceeded. In this room are alſo ſome pictures 


Horentine work; Adam and Eve painted on oriental jaſper 
and a vet old but indifferent portrait of the Virgin fan 


fineſt in the whole palacqe. 
Next to this is an octangular ſaloon, with a table of quince 


may fit. . The landſcapes on the cieling are by Gov. Fr; 
ceſeo Bologneſe. The balcony affords a fine proſpect of 0 


I be tenth, room is the princeſs's ſummer apartment, a boſe ot 
is ornamented with ſome — cat by Paul Bruhl, a cruci Verone 
fixion by Giulio Romano, a Bacchahaliah by Guido Rh" 
valued at five thouſand ſcudi, the Virgin Mary by del Sart 
St. Sebaſtian by Ruſtichino, &c. 

In the eleventh; which is the princeſs's audience- room, at 
two alabaſter fountains; and two vaſes ; the Prodigal 80 
painted by Titian; St. Anthonio di Padua by Paolo Ver, 
neſe; two portraits by Albert Durer ; Titian, with his ſe 
vant, whom he was very fond of, and a death's head by th 
artiſt. This apartment looks into a ſmall garden, but mo 
elegantly laid out. In the twelfth room are to be ſeen 
Virgin „with the infant Jeſus and John the Baptiſt 
Raphael, which is reckoned one of his beſt pieces; anotlig 
excellent picture of John the Baptiſt by Bronzino, the ſto 
of Sampſon bringing honey to his miſtreſs by Guercind 
Judith by Lavinia f ontana, and a very valuable table « 
oriental jaſper E 
The * ſtory, or the mezzanine, is the winter apart 
ment, and is adorned with ſome good pictures by Lempeſt 
Pietro di Cortona, Philippo Lauri, Manciola Fiaming 


In the apartments of the third ſtory are the hiſtory of Sol 
mon and the queen. of Sheba, the 4 — of the Seblnes, 
other pieces, all painted by Piazzo, a Capuchin monk; 
cabinet of ebony ſet with precious ſtones, and ſeveral piece 
of ſcriptural hiſtory on- gold plates, valued at fixty thou!: 
ſcudi. One of the ſets of hangings in this place was - 
. 
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che drawings of Paolo Veroneſe, and is reckoned to be 
worth forty thouſand ſcudi or crowns. N 

As this palace exceeds any other in Rome for paintings, 

ke, it is very ſurpriſing to ſee fo much mean furniture, eſpe- 


gally the chairs and ſeats, amidſt ſo much ſplendor and mag< 
nihcence. | 


The palace of prince Odeſchalchi, duke of Bracciano, was, The Odec. 
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| inti halchi pa- 
bme time ago, for paintings and ſtatues, one of the moſt re- f bf 


markable in Rome; but now the front of it, by Bernini, is 

de only thing worth obſerving. Some of the curioſities have 

ten fold, others preſented to the emperor and the nephews 

of pope Clement, who was of the Albani family. This was 

lone in order to procure the pope's diſpenſation, which the 
ante di Bracciano ſtood in need of on account of his ſecond 
oy marriage with a ſiſter of his firſt way who was of the 
MW houſe of Borgheſe. The fineſt pieces by Corregio and Paolo 
Veroneſe, as likewiſe all that belonged to queen Chriſtina's 
collection, were ſold to the duke of Orleans, regent of France. 
This palace was formerly called Palazzo Chigi a Santi Apo- 
foli, and faces that of Colonna; however, if any of its for- 
ner curioſities be {till remaining, they are never ſhewn. 


Ottoboni, as vice-chancellor of the Roman church, has alſo 
ufered many difadvantageous alterations, The ſervants ſay, 
that the fine pieces of ſculpture, &c, have been ſtolen ; but 
heavy marble ſtatues are not ſo eaſily conveyed away. The 
ral cauſe of this is the cardinal's profuſe manner of living, 
who, to ſupply his extravagances, diſpoſes of one piece after 
another. fn the court are two large ſtatues of Agrippina 
and Valeria Meſſalina. In the great hall, or the court of 
thancery, is the life of Paul III. who was a long time vice- 
5 painted in freſco by Vaſari. The ſecond floor 
onſiſts of ten rooms magnificently furniſhed, and, amon 
tber pictures, are the following, viz. a Lord's-ſupper by 
Giordano ; deſigns of all the entertainments given by cardi- 
ul Ottoboni, and the prints of all the cardinals of his ac- 
quantance ; ſeveral landſcapes by Pouſſin; the Maflacre of 
tne Innocents, and our Saviour with the woman of Samaria, 
both by Treviſani, who has an allowance of fifty ſcudi 
month from the cardinal, on condition that he will let him 
lae the firſt refuſal of his pieces; Concha has alſo thirty 
towns a month on the ſame terms. Here is a fine picture 
the latter, of the three wiſe men of the eaſt ſtanding be- 
bre Herod. Near the cardinal's bed is an anonymous fe- 
Vol, II. Aa male 


| 


The Palazzo della Cancellaria, the reſidence of cardinal _ 


cellaria, 
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Cardinal 
Ottoboni's 
way of liy- 
Ing. 


to be ſeen alive. But this is not peculiar to the Ottobon 


many natural children imputed to him. In one of the uppe 


had been a fixed piece of furniture in the Vatican, till, inth 


| 1 | 
M-x© WO B 

male ſaint, with whom he formerly lived in a very ſuſpicio 
manner; and the moſt beautiful faces in ſeveral other re; 
gious pieces in this palace are ſaid to be the portraits of h 

uſtreſſes. Even the cardinal's ſervants cannot forbear laue 
ing at naming this faint; and, ſometimes, they jocular 
tell foreigners in what ſtreet this or that beata, or faint, is i 


palace; many pictures of the Virgin Mary, or of ſome ſe 
male faint, which, as altar-pieces, are worſhipped with the 
moſt devout veneration, are no other than the repreſentation 
of the miſtreſſes either of the painter, or of the donor, whe 
little queſtions his having purchaſed a place in heaven by ſuc 
a coſtly offering to the church. Similar inſtances alſo are ti 

met with among the heathens, as may be ſeen in Cicer 
pro Dom. c. 43. Ottoboni being but young when promote 
to the purple, and, with his great wealth, of a very liber; 
diſpoſition and a ſtrong propenſity to pleaſure, his life h: 
been ſuch, as the heretics could not have failed to have mad 
a handle of, if he had been exalted to the papal dignity. Fe 
days fince Marforio aſked Paſquin who would be pope ? Pa 
quin's anſwer was, He that has the moſt creatures.“ Mar 
Brio then replied: © Ottoboni is the man ;* alluding to th 


apartments of this palace I ſaw a fine table of grey mard| 
which, upon being ſtruck, rung like braſs. On the alta 
of the private chapel is a marble ſtatue of the Virgin Ma 
by Michael Angelo. Here is alſo a chair covercd with vel 
vet, and laced with gold, ſaid to have ſerved nine popes. | 


laſt pope's time, the Beneventines, who were for makin 
money of every thing, fold it for a trifle ; and paſling throug 
ſeveral hands, at laſt the Jews. got it into their potletlior 
from whom Ottoboni redeemed it. In this chapel allo is 
Ratue of Alexander VIII. with theſe words under it, 


Viera Alerandri VIII. P. M. effigies, cum annis p9jt eius A 

tum AV. corpus mirabiliter incorruptum in novum dep. kane 

tramsferretur. rie king 

| | n we a 

A true effigy of pope Alexander the eighth's body, WW "siwo 

© found uncorrupted, fifteen years after his death.“ pom 

Ia Hy ed = 

Here is a valuable library, conſiſting not only of that pop wp, wit 
collection, but likewiſe of ſeven thouſand volumes, purchaq bd. 
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queen Chriſtina's heirs (after nineteen hundred of the mar: 
muſcripts had been removed into the Vatican library) and 

three thouſand manuſcripts formerly in the poſſeſſion of car- 

Anal Sirlet. In this library are likewiſe eighteen manuſcripts 

of Pyrrhus Ligorius in folio, viz. his Lexicon in fifteen vo- 

umes, and his £/ighie d alcuni Heroi ed Heroine illuſtri, de 

Nhat, Oratori, Pocti, Hiſtorici, Geggraſ e grandi Gapitant, 

ul Inventori del” arte, in one volume; his treatiſe delle fa- 

miclie antiche:di Roma in another volume, and in a third, 

his deſcription of de Magiſtratu ant. di Roma. The manu- 

kript of the Theodoſian code, to be ſeen here, appears to be 

about eight hundred years old, and Jornandes de rebus Geticis 

ems to be of the ſame date.. Here are alſo ſhewn ſeveral 

mckets of letters from queen Chriſtina to Salmaſius, written 

with her -own hand, beſides other manuſcripts of that prin- 

ces, making in all eighteen volumes in folio. On the backs Medal of 
of ſome of theſe books this word MAKEANE, is written in G-fins, 
Greek characters, with which this princeſs ſufficiently puz- * 

ned the learned, when ſhe made it the legend of a medal 

over a Phoenix in flames: For every one endeavoured to ex- 

plain it as 4 Greek word; whereas it is purely Swediſh, 

nakelos ſignifying ine par: or non-pareil. Theſe medals are 

now extremely ſcarce, the Swedes having picked them up as 

ry valuable curioſities. I have had a filver one of a ſmaller . 
die a long time in my poſſeſſion; but the lineaments of the 
face do not ſeem to correſpond with other medals of this fa- 
mous princeſs.” At laſt Hamerano, the pope's medaliſt,” pro- 
cured me one of thoſe pieces; which is larger, and, in the 
face and drapery, perfectly reſembles the other medals of 
queen Chriſtina ; but whether it be of the right ſtamp, which 
pilibly was not ſuffered to remain in the hands of Hame- 
ano, I cannot determine Xx. The Phoenix is not uncom- 
mon on ancient coins, as thoſe of the emperors Caracalla, 


Conſtantine the younger, Conſtantius, &c. and generally 
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A third medal, which in largeneſs and beauty ſurpaſſed the two 
nentioned here, dated in 166 5, is mentioned by Kohler in his Medalic 
Lntertainments, publiſhed in the year 1733. In the war between Frede- 
ne king of Denmark, and Erith the fourteenth of Sweden, the Swedes, 
3we are told in Puffendorf's introduction, fitted out a flag-ſhip, carry- 
ing two hundred, or according to Refenius, in vita Fred. II. one hundred 
ad lixty-five guns; and, on account of its extraordinary bulk and con- 
fruction, gave it the name of Mackelos; z.e. the'Non-fuch z but the 
„ after an engagement of two days, took it, and ſoon after it biew 
1 a great number of the victors and vanquiſhed, who were on 
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indicates a happy alteration of the times. In a medal of Ca. 
rinus in Angeloni, and on ſome. other antiques, and gene- 
rally in modern pieces, it is the emblem of eternity. On the 
funeral medal of Charles duke of Lorrain, both the Phenix 


and the legend, Surget noſtris ex offibus ultor. From our 
remains ſhall ariſe an avenger,' allude to the great hopes con- 
ceived from the vivacity and genius of the young prince. It 
ſeems unqueſtionable, that queen Chriſtina had in her ee 

e poetical fiction, that there is never more than one Phc- 
nix exiſting at the ſame time. And though her abdication of 
the throne was rather forced than voluntary, as ſhe might wel 


, foreſee, that her conduct and way of living would ſoon de- 


prive her of it; yet ſhe would have the world admire it as 2 
ſtep to which ſhe was prompted only by her magnanimity, 
Two medals, which I had from Hamerano, are a plain proof 
of what I advance; on one of them is the queen's head and 
title, and onthe reverſe, the globe, with this motto: 


NE. MI. BISOGNA. NE. MI 34871 
1680. 


I want it not, nor would it ſatisfy me ?” 


On the other is the head of this princeſs ; and on the re- 
verſe, a radiant ſun, with theſe words : 


NEC. FALSO. NEC. ALIENO. 
1675. 


It ſhines neither with falſe, nor borrow'd luftre.” 
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When queen Chriſtina paſſed through Hamburg, ſhe pre- 
ſented Mr. Luder with a medal ſtruck by herſelf, on which 1 


was the crown of Sweden, with this inſcription: | diffic 
cent 

ET. SFNE. TE. of ſu 

A queen even without thee.” On 

| | Pollux 

But fome years after, returning that way, and ſeeing tWMntiqui 
piece again, ſhe threw it upon the table, not without {o<mnith tl 
paſſionate emotions. ar fro 
The aſcent to the Capitol is on the weſt ſide. The ſtep lem i 


are low, but of a very extraordinary breadth ; and, on Y 
ttol 
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wttofn of the aſcent, on each ſide, is a Sphinx of Egyptian 
marble, ejecting water. Theſe antique pieces were ug up 
wear the church of S. Stefano del Cacco, where a temple of 
Is and Serapis is ſuppoſed-anciently to have ſtood. On the 
left is a porphyry ſtatue, reſembling Minerva, and thought 
to repreſent Rome; the drapery of this ſtatue is much ad- 
nired. On the right ſide of the ſteps is the following in- 


ſcription © 


ſnnocentius XII. Pont. Opt. Max. viam hanc ad Capitolium, 
quom tot in Urbem meritis ſibi aperuerat, Fuer & Papulo 
heruit. Mirare qui tranſis, & dole, deefſe Capitolio Pont. 
Statuam, ad quam ejus Beneficia jure perducerent, niſi pro Sta- 


tua ipſum eſſet Capitolium. 


Innocent XII. the greateſt and beſt of popes, made this 
i ealy aſcent to the capitol (to which he had before opened 
{ himſelf a way by his munificenee to the city) for the con- 
veniency of the public. Well, therefore, may the ſpecta- 
© tor wonder and lament, that Innocent, whoſe merit ma 
juſtly claim that honour, has no ſtatue erected to him in 
the capitol ; unleſs the capitol itſelf may be looked upon as 
| ſuch,” 


Farther towards the eaſt are theſe words: 


Imocentio XII. Pont. Opt. Max. quod emollito clivo, vidgue 
frata, faciliorem aditum ad Capitolium aperuit, grati animi 
mnumentium 

| S. P. 


S R. 
Poſuit Anus MDCAXCI0. 
ch To Innocent XII. who rendered this ſteep acclivity lc 
* difficult, and cauſed a way to be laid for the more eaſy aſ- 
cent to the capitol, the city of Rome, in acknowledgment 
of ſuch munificence, erected this memorial, 1692.“ 


On the top of the aſcent are two large ſtatues of Caſtor and 
ollux on horſeback, facing each other; they are certainly 


his antiques, and that is their chief excellency. In a direct line 
ne ich them, on each fide, are an ancient trophy, dug up not 

u from St. Euſebius's church. The preſent inſcription on 
ts ſtem is as follows: 


Aa 3 Siæxti 
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Columna 
Miliar 18. 


Trajan's 
urn. 


mould ever have been put up: 
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Sixti V. Pont. Max. 
Autoritate T rophea C. Mari, 
VII. Cos. de Teutonis & Cimbris, 
Ex colle Exguilino, & ruinoſo 

Aguæ olim Martiæ Caſtello 
In Capitolium tranſlata, 
Erectis baſubus illuſtri loco, 


Statuenda-curavere 


Paulus Aimilius Zephyrus, } 
Cass. 


Hierenymus Moronus, 
Pompejus Cavallerius, 
Dominicus de Capite ferreo Prior 


An. Salut. MDAC. 


© Theſe trophies of Caius Marius, taken in his ſeven 


C 

© conſulſhip from the Feutones'and Cimbri, were, by order I 
© of his holineſs pope Sixtus V. removed from an old and. Tin 
© ruinous fort on mount Exquiline to the capitol, and placi ;o0e 

© on neu pedeſtals in this conſpicuous place, by the care o his 
© the conſervators Paulus Aimilius Zephyrus, Gieronim . wy 
Maroni, and Pompeio Cavalhere ; — Ferri d time 

< 'Teſta being prior, 1590. help 
Theſe trophies are generally thought to have belonged ti In t 

Caius Marius; and this opinion is maintained by Fabretti fate 

againſt Bellori, who attributes them. to Trajan. Bello rich 
draughts of them may be ſeen in Montfaucon's Antiquities tery gi 
tom. IV. I. vi. c. 2. | on the 
In the ſame line, on each fide, is a marble ſtatue of Con viddom 
ſtantine the Great; and further on, a c6/umna milliari, u. 1 
ancient mile ſtone marked I. There are two inſcriptions olhaye b 
it, ſignifying, that it was repaired in the reigns of V -/pahaMOn on 


and Nerva; and on the oppoſite fide to it, fos the ſak 0 
regularity, is another antique pillar, with a globular irn 0 
the top, in which Trajau's aſhes are {aid to have been depo 
ſited. The inſcription is ſo remarkably puerile, that | beiicvt 
you will wonder it ſhould have ſtood fo long; or rather 
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Hoc in orbiculo olim 
Trajani cineres jacebant : 
ſunc non cineres, 
Sed memoria jacet. 
Tempus cum cinere ä 1 
Memoriam ſepelruit. | 
Ars cum tempore non cinerem, y | 
Sed memoriam inſtaurat : 
Magnitudinis enim non reliquie, 
Sed umbra vis manet. 
Cinis cineri in Urnd 
Atate moritur ; 
Memoria cineris in atre 
Arte reuiviſcit.“ 
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« Within this little globe formerly lay Trajan's aſhes ; 
© now not his aſhes, . his memory is depoſited there. 
« Time buried his memory with his aſhes. Art with time 
reſtores, not his aſhes, but his memory ; for no reliques of 
© his greatneſs are to be ſeen, ſcarce the ſhadow of it now 
— — His remains in this urn are reduced to duſt by 
time; the memory of his aſhes {till lives in the air by the 
help of art.“ 


In the middle of this ſquare Paul III. erected an equeſtrian Statue of 

fatue of the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Marcus Au- \ 
which formerly ſtood in St. John Lateran. The pedeſtal is 
rery grand, being the work of Michael Angelo. The owl 
on the horſe's head is an emblem of the emperor's vigilance, 
widom, and ſagacity; that bird being the ſymbol of Miner- 


= 
2 


"MF. This ſtatue is above the natural ſize, and appears to 
de been anciently gilt, ſome of the gold till remaining. 
a On one ſide of the 5 


eſtal is the following inſcription: 


Imp. Cæſari Divi Antonini F. 
Divi Hadriam Nepoti 

Divi Trajani Parthici Pronepoti Wt 
Divi Nerve Abnepoti Wit 
AT. Aurelio Antonins Pio Aug. | 
Germ. Pann. Pont. Max. Trib, Pot. XXVII. 
Imp. VI. Gol. 115. . E. S. P. , K. 


be author is certainly miſtaken, if he ſuppoſes this to be an ancient A 
ur iption; for it is full of monkiſh punning wit, &c. 
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© To the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius, , 

© of Antoninus, grandſon of Adrian, great grandſon of Pra. 

Jan, who was ſurnamed Parthicus, and great-great-grand- 

© ſon of Nerva, conqueror of Germany and Hungary; ſo- 
vereign pontiff, &c, the ſenate and people of Rome erected 


© this monument,” | 
On the other ſide are theſe words: 
Paulus III. Pont. Max: flatuam aneam equeſtrem d 5. p. 


D. R. Antonino Pio etiam tum viventi flatutam, variis dein 


Urbis caſib. Everſam & a Sixto IIII. Pont. Max. ad Lats. 


ran. Baſilicam repoſitam, ut memoriæ optimi Principis conſul- In 
ret, patriæque decora atque ornamenta reſtitueret, ex humilicri Wi body.“ 


loco in aream Capitolinam tranſtulit atque dicavit. 
An. Sal. MDXAXATIHL © 


This equeſtrian bronze ſtatue, erected by the ſenate and 
© people of Roms, to the emperor Antoninus Pius whilſt he 
© was living; and afterwards, amidſt the various calamities 
© of this city, thrown down, but at length, by pope Sixtus 
© IV. erected again near the Lateran church, was, out of re- 
© ſpeft to the memory of that excellent prince, and for the 
© ornament of the city, remoyed from that low ſituation into 
© tnis area of the capitol, by order of pope Paul III. in the 
year of Chriſt 1538.” OY | 


That this ſtatue was anciently in very high eſteem is evi- Wi 
dent, as it is ſeen on a medallion of Marcus Aurelius, pub- un ent 
liſhed by Erizzo; and on ſome of the coins of Lucius Verus, 
mentioned by Mr, Addiſon; but ſome modern critics find a 
great many faults both' in the emperor's ſtatue, and the horſe; 
| however, upon the whole, it is a noble performance. 
| Preſent ſtate Theſe ſtatues, with the ſteps up the aſcent, gave the capi- 
| 4 capi tol a very grand appearance. No remains of the ancient ſtruc- 
ture are now to be. ſeen , it having been frequently demo- 
liſhed and repaired ; for it was burnt down four times fo carly 
as Domitian's time. But the preſent edifice was built on the 
ſame ſpot by. pope Boniface IX. Gregory XIII. and Cle- 
ment VIII. and at firſt conſiſted of two wings. It was com- 
pleated by the ſame Clement, Innocent X. and Alexander 


„Concerning the antiquities of the capitol. See ft. Rycquiu de capi- 
tolio Romano; and du Cange's Glofary, or Fabricius's Brbliogr. any: 
I | E 154 7 : F VII. 
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11, and is now a very magnificent palace. The roof of it 

fat, and adorned with a great many ſtatues of illuſtrious 

ons amongſt the Romans. In the main building reſides 

ſenator of Rome, who daily adminiſters juſtice there; 

in the wings are the apartments of the conſervators of the 

u. There is room enough left beſides for keeping antiqui- Parallel be- 
Band other curiofities with which a traveller of taſte cannot en the | 
t be pleaſed. Of the ancient Roman ſenate Claudiian modern Ro 
aks thus 7 man ſenate. 


Hoc ego concilio collectum metior orbem. 


In this council I ſurvey the whole world in a collective 
body. 


But the times are extremely altered; and the camera 

en, or apoſtolic chamber, has now uſurped the rights of 
de famous Senatus Populuſque Romanus. In the front of 
bis building is a high tower, with the ſtatue of religion 
rected on the top of it. The double flight of ſteps at the 
ntrance of this palace is the work of Michael Angelo; who 
tewiſe added to the beauty of the front by a ſuperb fountain, 
orned with two ſtatues repreſenting the Nile and the Da- 
te in a reclining poſture. ' In the center is a porphyry ſta- 
of Rome, in the habit of Minerva, and the uſual ſymbols 
che helmet and ſpear, but fitting. This is a piece of great \ 
tiquity, and is univerſally admired by connoiſſeurs. A 
lite of it may be ſeen in Perrier's Stat. Num. 55. Over the 
uin entrance of this edifice is the following inicription : 


Clementi VIII. Pont. Max. 
Poſt Galliæ regnum reconciliato Rage 
Henrico IV. conſtitutum, | 
Pannoniam armis auxiliaribus ſervatam, 
Strigonium a Turcarum tyrannide vindicatium, 
Ruthenos & Agyptios Romane Eccleſiæ reſtitutos, 
Pacem compoſetis Regum Maximor. diſcordiis, vi 
Chriſtiane Reipublice redditam, nll 
Ferrariam Petri Aldobrandini Card. ductu 1/4 
erro incruento receptam, by: 
Sanctiſſimdgue preſentia conſtabilitam, | 14 
Optato reditu in urbem pub. hilaritatis 
| ſecuritatiſque reductori 


Auno MDXCV 110. 
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To pope Clement VIII. by whom the ſucceſſion t, 
crown of France was ſettled in the perſon of Hen; jy 

© (he being firſt reconciled to the church) by whole jj. 
arms Hungary, &c. were preſerved, and delivered f 
64 the t ranny of the Turks; by whoſe labours the Ruta 
and Egyptians, were united to the Roman church, Peac 

© was reſtored to, Chriſtendom, by com oling the Jiſcort 
© then ſubſiſting between jarrin monarchs and the dutch 
© of Ferrara recovered without blood-ſhed, and rcftar:q n 
© the eccleſiaſtic tate by his ſacred preſence, this inſcrin:iq 
vas ſet up, at the return of the happy reſtorer of the pull 
joy and ſecurity into this city, in the year 1598. 


for wh 
deſcent 
up in 1 
tion. 


The fe 
I ſhall ſay nothing of this flattering oſtentatious inſcri 
tion ; but leave the reader to make his remarks upon it, 
. The large hall where the court of juſtice is held by d 
ſenator, was, formerly adorned with ſeveral pictures regre 
ſenting the atchievements of the king's of the Romans ; by 
not one of them is now remaining, 8 XI. having, 
the year 1712, ſupplied their places with a great number 
deſigns, repreſenting the life of pope Pius V. and his canon 
zation. The marble ſtatue of Charles of Anjou, who wi 


ll farm 
feenti 
rbe ac 
feta, 
ws not 
gatione 


appointed Senator Romanus, and a year afterwards proclaim 3 
ed king of Naples and Sicily by Clement IV. in 1268, fil 
remains here. The tragical end of the emperor Contade s 
has ſufficiently ſpread the fame of Charles of Anjou ; and un For 
der his ſtatue are theſe words: churct 
| | embel] 
Ille ego præclari tuleram qui Sceptra Senatiis, nation 
Rex Siculis Carolus jura ded: populis. | world, 
Obrutus heu jacui ſaxis + fumaque, dederunt 15 


Hunc tua canſpicuum tempora, Siſte, locum. 
Hac me Matthæus pgſuit Tuſcanus in ould, 
Et patriæ & gentis gloria magna ſu. 
1s dedit & populo poſt me bona jura Senator, 
Pins titulis, dotibus atque animi. 
ung Domini MCCCCLAXXI. III. ſemeſtri. 


dors fi 


treme 
after 7 
lee, t. 
of the 


* How the Romans, under the. emperor Conrade III. attempted t 
reſtoration of their ancient form of government, and the dignity of 
ſenate, and were baffled by the pope, may be ſeen in Otto. Fringe 
Chron. lib. viii. c. 31. p. 156. Alſo in lib. i. de geftis Frideric: . 


27. p. 422. : 4 
+ Probably this ſhould be read fimpgue. 
| I Char 
1 


R O M k. 
1 Charles; who preſided in the auguſt Roman ſenate, 
and reigned over fertile Sicily, long © þ in obſcurity, co- 
rered with duſt and rubbiſh, even until the glorious ponti- 
Fate of Sixtus, when Matthew of Tuſcany, the ornament 
of his family and country, placed me in this honourable 
tuation; he. ſucceeded me in the poſt of Roman ſenator, 
or which his virtues and abilities, beſides his illuſtrious 
deſcent eminently qualified him. This ſtatue was ſet 
up in 148 1, and the eighteenth month of his adminiſtra- 


tion.“ 


The following inſcription was erected in honour of pope 
rgory ih © | 


Gregorio VII. Pont. Max. 

lb farinæ veftigal ſublatum, Urbem templis & operibus mag- 
ſauntiſſimis exornatam, ob ſeminaria exterarum nationum in 
rhe ac toto pent terrarum orbe Religtionts propagande cauſa 
fituta, ob paternam in omnes gentes charitem, qud ex ul- 
mis novi orbis inſilis Faponorum Regum Legatos triennii na- 
watione ad abedientiam ſedis Apaſt. exhibendam primùm veni- 
utes Romam, pro Pontifica dignitate accepit. S. P. Q: R. 


To pope Gregory XIII. | 
For his aboliſhing of the tax on flour; the many ſplendid 
churches and magnificent public works with which he 
embelliſhed the city ; the learned ſeminaries of foreign 
nations he erected at Rome, and in moſt parts of the 
world, for the propagation of religion ; for his paternal 
concern and tenderneſs for all nations, which appeared in 
bis affection and dignity, with which he received ambaſſa- 
dors from the king of Japan, (an iſland ſituated in the ex- 
treme parts of the new worlch on their arrival at Rome, 
after a three years voyage, to do homage to the apoſtolic 
ſee, the ſenate and people of Rome erected this monument 
of their gratitude,” 


On 
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ROM E. 
On che pedeſtal of this ſtatue are theſe words: 


Gregorio XIII. Pont. Max. 
13. Optimo Princidi 
|  Hugoni Boncampagno Bononienſi, 
Dui per Rem. Mag iſtratus & Ecclefiaflicas dignitates 
Jiuſlitiam & Pietatem colens, | 
Ad Pontificiam ſedem evettus 
Univerſam Remp. Chriflianam 
Summd prudentid & charitate moderatur. 


Ss, P * 2, R, 73 J N 

* To the moſt excellent prince Hogo Boncampagno, 

© native of Bologna, who having paſſed through the ſever 

orders of the church and great offices of the city of Rome 
. © with exemplary maderation, juſtice, and devotion, was 2 © The 
© le exalted to the papal dignity by the name of Gregor thirty « 
XIII. and now diffuſes the good effects of his conſum city of 
mate prudence, and extenſive. charity, through the Chi ground 
* {tian world, the ſenate and people of Rome erected thigh erected 
5 ſtatue,” - 4 - * 


Under the ſtatue of Paul III. are theſe words: 


Qudd ejus juſſu, auſpiciis atque ere collato, urbem ſitu & d 
verticults viarum deformem & imperviam disjectis malt paffti 
cniſiciis, in meliorem formam redegerit, viis areiſque tum vete 
ribus directis & ampliatis, tum novis conſtitutis auxerit orxaui 


ritque anno Domini M DALI. 


* By the command and direction of this pope, and moſtly 
© at his expence, the city of Rome, which was hardly paſſa 
© ble, on account of the irregularity of its buildings, and 
© narrowneſs of the ſtreets, was reduced into a better form 
the old ſtreets and areas being laid out in direct lines an 
© enlarged, or new ones planned, as an ornament to the 
city, in the year 1543. | 


The 
ſoſſus « 
and af 
may h 
at the 


Oppo 


_ Under the Corps de Logis is the capital priſon. In the 
conſervator's apartments, mentioned above, in the left wing 
are two celebrated ſtatues of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus 


both antiques and of white marble. The former, as ſowe ers f 
7 of the world, holds a globe in his hand, the latter N, as 
roſtrum or beak of a ſhip, allwling to his victory over Marg nt of 


Anthon 


R O M E. 
hony and Cleopatra. Near theſe ſtatues are to be ſeen 
feet and a hand of oriental marble, being part of a Co- 
ſus or ſtatue of Apollo, which was thirty ells in height, 
| ſent by Marcus Lucullus from Apollonia to Rome, 
ere it was placed on the Capitoline mount. An inſcrip- 
on near it is as follows: 


. Urbano VIII. Pont. Max. 

Pedem & manum ex Apollinis Colofſo 
Triginta cubitorum altitudinis ab Apollined, 
Ponti Urbe, Romam adducto, diu humi 
Neglecto, in antique magnificentie argumentum, 
Honorificentiùs hic collocarunt. 


MDCXXX/I. S. P. 9. R. 


The hand and foot of the Coloſſus or ſtatue of Apollo, 
thirty cubits high, which was brought from Apollonia, a 
city of Pontus, to Rome, and long lay neglected on the 
ground, were, by the citizens of Rome, removed, and 
erected in this conſpicuous place as a mark of ancient 
* in the year 1636, and in the pontificate of Ur- 
ban VIII.“ 


Near the other foot of the Coloſſus, are the following 
rds: 


8. P. 2. R. | 
Apollinis Colaſſum a M. Lucullo 
Collocatum in Capitolio, 
Dein tempore & vi ſublatum ex ocults, 
Tu tibi ut animo repræſentes. 
; Pedem vide, 
Et Romane rei magnitudinem metire. 


That the ſpectator may have ſome idea of the huge Co- 
ofſus of Apollo, placed by Marcus Lucullus in the capitol, 
and afterwards broken to pieces by time and violence, he 
may here ſee the foot of that ſurpriſing ſtatue, and gueſs 
u the grandeur of the Roman empire by this ſpecimen.” 


Oppoſite to-this is the head of the Coloſſus, which ſome 
ters ſuppoſe to be that placed before Nero's golden palace: 
uit, as Pliny, in his Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxiv. c. 7. makes the 
dent of that Coloſſus to hae been one hundred * ten 

| &ct, 


ROME 
feet, and Suetonius, in his life of Nero, one hundred an 
twenty feet, there is. not one of all the fragments in the c: 


To 
yolunt 


pitol but what wants conſiderably of the due proportion Good i 

ſuch a magnitude. times, 
Here is another large head and hand of braſs, ſuppoſed t which. 
A have belonged to a Coloſſus of Commodus or Domitian; u leur 
der the hand is this inſcription : deen P 

rei Coloſſi fragmentum Near 

Cammodi Imperatoris effigiem peſentir 

WAS * un „ 2 yery mu. 

| Antique Nomanorum in the b 

a  Magnificentiee indagatoribus f Paul 

reſlitutum. ecture, 


This fragment of the braſs Coloſſus, repreſenting t 
© emperor Commodus, - recovered from. obſcurity, is plact 
here for the ſatisfaction of the vertuo/r, and ſearchers in 
the Roman antiquities,” 

Agrippina's On the monument of the elder Agrippina are theſe word 
monument. | * 
22 i are M. Agrippæ 
F. Divi Auguſti Neptis, Uxoris 
GCermanici Gefaris, Matris C. Ciuſaris Aug. 


Germanici Principis. 


quered | 
vf a barl 
Their r: 
nanſhip 
Farther, 
Lzyptia 
the Port 


The remains of Agrippina, daughter to M. Agrip| 
Montfai 


and grand-daughter -of *Auguſtus, the wife of Germat 


© us, &c.* 


And under it-is this punning inſcription : 


mee 
Virilis animi famine, 
Quæ voaluntarid inedid 
Frumenti uſum & vitæ fibi ademit, 
l ſepulehrali bac lapide 
*Tranſlato t Mauſoleo Auguſti excavatoque 
- *drmenſus eff CCC frument: pondera 


rudi olim Seculo | © Pop 

8 £8. P. O. R. png: 
undem jam” ali ietate literis pw 

1 der te 


-expolt emgue enravit 


TER E 
To Agrippina, a lady of ſuch magngpiming; that by a 
,olintary abſtinence, ſhe put an end to her life, and thus 
(0d in no further need of corn; yet the Romans of ruder 
mes, meaſured three hundred pounds of corn in this ſtone, 
which, for that purpoſe, was taken from Auguſtus's Mau- 
pleum and excavated ; but in a more civilized age it has 
teen poliſhed and ornamented by the citizens of Rome.“ 


yelenting 2 lion tearing a horſe to pieces; but the horſe is 
ery much damaged by time. This admired piece was found 
n the banks of the Liber, near the Oftia gate, in the time 
Paul III. Here is alſo a very remarkable piece of archi- 
cture, where five pieces of ſculpture are ſet together, which 
rs had no connection with each other, and were du 
p in different places. In the center, and clevated above the 
x, ſits Rome triumphant in white marble, bigger than the 
lie, with a poinard in her left, and a branch of palm in her 
igt hand; and in the front of the baſe, on which ſhe ſits, 
ba woman in tears, repreſenting Dacia, or ſome other con- 
quered province. On each fide of this ſtatue is the Coloſſus 
va barbarian prince in a kind of black marble, called baſaltes. 
Their rank may be known by their diadems. The work- 
nanſhip is exquiſite ; but who they properly are is unknown. 
Fther, on each ſide, but merely for ornament, ſtands an 
Lyptian idol of granate, found in the Villa Veroſpi, near 
be Porta Salara. A plate of this whole piece may be ſeen in 
Montfaucon's antiquities. The. inſcription is as follows: 


Clemens XI. P. M. : 
Rome de Dacia triumphantis, 
Captroorumgue Numidarum Regum ftatuas 
ex hortis Ceſus, 
addito Agyptiorum ſignorum ornatu, 
Porticuque a fundamentis excitata, 
Ad augendam Capitolia Majeſtatem 
| tranſtulit 


Anno Salut. MDCCAX. 


C2 


© Pope Clement XI. removed the ſtatues of Rome tri- 
umphing over Dacia, of the captive Numidian king, and 
tuo Egyptian idols, hither from the Cæſian gardens, in or- 
der to increaſe the magnificence of the capitol ; and 5 W 


Near this inſcription is an admirable ancient groupe, re- 


R O M E. 
© additional ornament to it, he built a portico for the n 


© ception of theſe remains of antiquity, in the year 1720.4 1 


bus lea 
At t 
Mules ; 
repreſer 
dus Ve 
Corſo. 


| Coffin of Aa- Farther on are ſeveral Roman meaſures of longitude c 
1 Lander in marble, and fixed againſt the wall. Here is alſo th. 
= Severus. marble ſarco hagus of the emperor Alexander Severus an 
his mother - Julia Mammza, found on Monte del Gran 
near Freſcati, and brought hither : It is fix feet long, 2 


fix bwoad, with this modern inſcription : 4 5 
k F. P, EA R. 4 , miſt 
| Monumenta ſepulchralia Alerandri Severi Imperatoris S ne\ 
| liz Mammee Matris, Sabinarum etiam raptum ol pacem I ed or 
| | novo initam, marmore inſculpta ornataque, in agro Fabri 
| Laxari extra Portam Labienam reperta, in Capitolio poni juſſ Capi! 
AD XCT. | - 5 uſque aa 
© The ſepulchral monument of the emperor Alexande EE 
1 © Severus and Julia Mammza his mother, with a fine piec 
4 of ſculpture, repreſenting the rape of the Sabine wome « Th 
© at the public rejoicing on account of a peace juſt con ¶ c.«4;; 
© cluded, found in the grounds of Fabricio Lazari, witho; any f 


the Porta Labiena, were, by order of the ſenate 2 
© people of Rome, placed in the capitol, in the ye 


41591. 


The baſſo-relievs, which, beſides what it has ſuffered 
the injuries of time, is none of the beſt, Flaminio Vac 
has ſtrangely miſtaken for the rape of the Sabines; in whi 
| error he has been blindly followed by the generality of an 
| tiquarians: but an attentive view would 2 it to be 

other than a repreſentation of the ludi funerei, or funer 
es of the ancients, as the copper- plate in Montfaucon 
antiquities plainly ſhews. Not far from this is a marble cc 
loſſal ſtatue of Conſtantine the Great, by which one ma 
obſerve, that the art of ſculpture was then upon the decline 
but the two muſes, under one of which is the wo 
VRANTA, are good pieces; as is alſo a prieſteſs of Bad 
chus to be ſeen here. Near the ſtairs is a very remarkab 
antique, viz. the columna roſtrata, which is of Parian mal 
ble, and has a long modern inſcription. It was erected ! 
the year of Rome 494, in honour of the conſul Cajus Du 
lius, on account of a naval victory he obtained over 
I 
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xthaginians, ' Near it is a baſſ5-relievo, repreſenting Cur- 
bus leaping into the abyſs. | 
At the firſt Ianding-place are to be ſeen two antique 
Muſes; and a little further, four admirable baſſs-relievs's, 
repreſenting, the triumph of Marcus Aurelius and Lu- 
us Verus, which belonged to their triumphal arch in the 
Corſo. Before the entrance of the great hall is a large 
Surgeon, fix ſpans and a half long, cut in white marble ; 
the head of every fiſh of that ſpecies, excecding this meaſure, 
being due to the conſervators of the city. This is a per- 
quifite of a long ſtanding, and which, it may be ſuppoſed, 
pill never be given up; at leaſt, a compliance is ſtrictly in- 
ted on in the following 1nſcription : | 


—- X- Y- 


7 


, I 
Capita piſcium hoc marmoreo ſchemate longitudine majorum 
whue ad primas pinnas incluſrve Conſervatoribus dato, e 
w committito, ignorantid excuſari ne credito. Aug. Ciavario, 
Franc, Calvio Curtio Sergardio Coff. inſtauratum ac erectum. 


The heads of fiſhes, as far as the fins incluſively, ex- 
' ceeding the length of this marble ſtandard, are, without 
ny fraud or prevarication,. to be given to the conſerva- 
tors, and ignorance ſhall not be admitted as an excuſe, 
Ke. 


On the left-hand are the fa/?: gr down to the time 
of the emperor Pertinax, engraved on marble ; and above 
theſe is a baſſo-reltevo of the ſhe-wolf ſuckling Romulus and 
Remus, Further on are the names of the modern conſer- 
tors; and likewiſe an inſcription, in Gothic letters, to 
perpetuate the memory of the heroic expedition of the Ro- 
mans, in the year 1300, under pope Boniface VIII. by 
mich Tuſcanella was, in ſome meaſure, made tributary to 
Rome, In the firſt hall are ſome paſſages of the Roman 
liſtory, painted by Gioſeppe d' Arpino, as, the rape of the 
Wines 3 the combat betwixt the Horatii and Curiatii ; Ro- 
mulus and Remus ſucking the ſhe-wolf, and the building 
the city of Rome, &c. But the moſt admired of all is 
lie victory of Tullius Hoſtilius over the Veji and the Fide- 
ates, Near the entrance on the right-hand, is a buſto of 
Ilaria Caſimira, queen of Poland; and alſo a circumſtantial 
count of the ceremony of the Roman ſenate fitting here 
wrered, in the year 1450, from the building of the city, 

Vol, II. B b facing 
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facing which is the buſto of queen Chriſtina, with the fo 
lowing inſcription: 


Chriſtinæ 
Gothorum, Suecorum & Vandalorum 
Regine, 
udd inſtinftu Divinitatis 
Catholicam fidem regno avito preferens, 
| Poſt adorata SS. Apoſtolarum limina 
| Et ſubmiſſam venerationem 
Alexandro VIII. 
Summo Religionis Antiſtiti exhibitam, 
De ſe ipsd triumphans in Capitolium adſcenderit, 
Majeſtatiſque Romana Monumenta 
7 etuſtis in ruderibus admirata 
III. Viros Conſulari poteſtate & Senatum 
Tecto capite conſidentes 
Regio honore fuerit proſecuta 


| VIII. id. Quinetil. An. HDCLVI. 
© The ſenate and peo 


« 1656.” 


Sixtus V. in bronze, was deſigned by Fontana. 


lian, and Perino del Vaga. 


ple of Rome erected this buſto 
© honour of Chriſtina, queen of the Goths, Swedes, ant 
« Vandals, who, by divine inſpiration, preferred the cathc 
© lic faith to the kingdom of her anceſtors ; and, after wor 
© ſhipping at the moſt ſacred /imina apaſtolorum, and payin 
© her moſt ſubmiſſive reverence to pope Alexander VII. a 
© ſupreme head of the church, having triumphed over h 
« ſelf, ſhe rode up to the capitol to admire the ancient re 
© mains of Roman grandeur, where ſhe permitted the thre 
© conſuls and the ſenate to fit covered in her preſence, ani 
treated them as ſovereigns, on the 8th day of July 


The marble ſtatue of Leo X. is the work of Lorenzet 
Fiorentino ; that of Urban VIII. is by Bernini, and thats 


In the adjoining apartment are the following pieces 
picture of Mutius Scævola holding his hand in the fire be 
fore king Porſenna ; Junius Brutus ſentencing his perhio! 
fon to loſe his head; and Horatius Cocles alone, maintail 
ing his poſt on a wooden bridge, againſt the whole army 
the enemy, till it was broken down on the other ſd 
Theſe pieces in freſco are af work of Laureti a dic 


ere are alſo ſeveral pieces ( 
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aicient ſculpture, viz. the buſts of Claudius, Caligula, An- = 
bninus Pius, and Lucius Valerius Corvinus; the heads of i 
Julius Czfar- and Adrian, of fingular beauty ; thoſe of | 
Trajan and Septimius, ſtanding on pillars of verde antico ; | 
and the ſhe-wolf ſuckling Romulus and Remus, in marble. 
Among modern pieces to be ſeen here, are the ſtatues of 4 
Aeflandro Farreſe duke of Parma; Marco Antonio Co- 4 
onna, who commanded the pope's ſquadron in the naval 

enzagement of Lepanto, and who, on account of his gallant 

behaviour, was honoured with a triumph after the ancient | 
manner; the ſtatues of Franceſco Aldobrandini, Tomaſſo = 
Ropigliofi, Carlo Barberini, and the buſto of Virginio Cœ- þ 
lrini, an excellent Poet. | 

The next apartment, on the frizes of which the triumph 
of Marius over the Cimbri and Teutones are painted by 
Daniel da Volterra, exhibits a braſs ſhe-wolf with Romulus 
and Remus ; and on the left foot of the wolf is ſtill to be 
ſen an impreſſion made by a flaſh of lightning.“ The 


* Another ſtatue 1s alſo mentioned by Cicero, in his third oration 

zainſt Catiline, when he enumerates the riſe and progreſs of the Catiline 

conſpiracy, and adds, Tactus eſt etiam ille, qui hanc urbem condidit, Ro- 

mulus, frm inauratum in Capitolio parvum atque lactantem uberibus lu- 

tinis inbiantem fuiſſe —_— He did not ſpare even the founder of 

our city, Romulus himſelf, of whom you cannot but remember a little 

gilt repreſentation in the capitol eagerly ſucking the ſhe-wolf.” From 

ths account it is probable, that nothing of that ſhe-wolf was then re- 

mining; and that only tlie feet of it and the pedeſtal were extant when 

Tully wrote his book de Divinatione, as is evident from the following 
e 

* Et Divum ſimulacra peremit fulminis ardor. 

Hic Silweſtris erat Romani nominis altrix, 

Martia, que parvos Mawortis ſemine natos 

Uberibus gravidts vitali rore rigabat : 

Quæ tum cum pueris flammato fulminis iu 

Concidit, atque avulſa pedum weftigia liquit. 


No ſuch mutilations are obfervable in this. Some pretend that this wolf 
was damaged by the lightning w';ich happened a little before the death of 
Julius Czfar ; but Dion Caſſius mentions nothing of it: and when he 
peaks of that which preceded · the conſpiracy of Catiline, all he ſays is, 
n Capitolio multæ ſtatuæ de cælo tactæ liquefattxque fluxerant : dejectaque 
grant cùm alia ſimulacra tum Jobis, colummæ inſiſtens: preterea imago lupæ, 
um Remo & Romulo conſecrata, ceciderat. Several ſtatues were even 
* melted by the lightning, and others thrown down; among the reſt, 
* that of Jupiter erected on a pillar ; the image alſo of the ſhe-wolf with 
Romulus and Remus fell.” This cannot with any certainty be applied 
wo the figure in queſtion, there having been, doubtleſs, ſuch pieces in 
Ray parts of the city, and even more than one in the capitol, 
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bronze buſto of Lucius Junius Brutus, with eyes of an 1, 


cient compoſition, repreſenting the natural colours, ;, , ant, 2 

piece of antiquity exceedingly valued ; as is the ſtatuc of he prefer 

pay of ſhepherd Cneius Martius, of the ſame metal, pulling atom n on 
tins. out of his foot. He is ſaid to have been a young man wol ne ©; 
was diſpatched with letters of importance from the Roman ue 3 

rmy to the ſenate. It happened that a thorn ran into his cf defi 

oot as he marched in haſte ; but, eager to ſerve his coun- ved Fre 

try, or to bring ſome good news to the people of Rome. e, h. 

he purſued his courſe without ſtopping to pull out the thorn : | Ache 

this afterwards coft him his life, and cauſed the Romans to 45 

honour him with this ſtatue, in memory of his reſolution WF 15 

a 


and fidelity. It ſtands on a pedeſtal of oriental marble, 
and is eſteemed for its antiquity, though, as to workman- 
ſhip, exceeded by many modern pieces. Here is alſo a 
bronze ſtatue of a ſlave, who obtained his freedom for dif. 
8 plot of Brutus's ſon; and alſo the marble ſta- 


tues of Hannibal and Scipio Africanus. On the walls of WW" 
Faſti Conſu · the other apartments are ſeveral fragments of the Faſti Con- 1 
2 ſulares, which have been explained and illuſtrated by Pan- WWF - wh 
vini, Sigoni, Pighi, and Reland; likewiſe marble heads of Pi 
Mithridates king of Pontus, Julia, Mamæa, Scipio Afri- 
canus, Alexander the Great, and his mother Olympia; the WI, ., - 
ſtatues of Virgil, Cicero, Cybele, Ceres, Silence, Plenty, 5. ” 
a Deus Terminus, &c. in marble ; a bronze image of Is; 21 
another of Hercules, holding an apple out of the Helper e 
gardens in one hand, and in the other his club, found in ac. 
the time of Sixtus IV. A braſs ſtatue of a ſlave; the braſs gien 
foot of a Coloſſus, the head and hand of which are to be 5 A. 
ſeen in the court; two ſmall geeſe of bronze, in memory 0 * 
of thoſe which, by their ſeaſonable cacklings, ſaved the ca- ue L. 
pitol; a marble e ee with a baſſorelieus repreſent- 
ing the Porta Jani. A marble head of Apollo, kept here, 
is reckoned one of the moſt curious pieces in all Rome; * Tt 
the noſe indeed is rather too broad, otherwiſe it is perfectly WII ' [ny 
beautiful, and reſembles a female, with ringlets of fine hair. * his in 
Here is a buſto of Appius Claudius, of porphyry ; and of ' plies, 
Rhea Sylvia, Ariadne, Flora, Annia Fauſtina, Pallas, Met- | Vered 
ſalina, Gallus, Antiochus, a female Bacchanalian, Lucretia, ' heged 
Lucius Cornelius Prætor, and the emperors Philip, Maxi- i I 


mine, &c. in marble. The four congia, or ancient mea- 
fures for corn, wine, and oil, are of ſtone. The paintings 
in freſco in the apartment where mals is celebrated, are 
by Perugino, and repreſent Rome triumphant ; Hanibal's 


march over the Alps, where he is ſcen riding on an ele- 
phant, 
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ant, a circumſtance in which the grandeur of the picture 
preferred to hiſtorical truth; a council of war held b 
Hannibal, and the Carthaginian fleet. In the court of the 
ring towards the church of Ara Cceli, is erected the large 
Batue of Marforio, in a reclining attitude, and probably at 
| deſigned to repreſent the river Rhine. Its name is de- 
ved from the forum martis, from which, in proceſs of 
ime, has ſprung Marforio.* It is cut out of one block, 
ind the workmanſhip is maſterly, eſpecially the head. Cloſe 
by it ſtand the following ſtatues, namely, that of Jupiter 
Pnarius, who, when the capitol was beſieged by the Gauls, 
wed it from being reduced by famine ; and Jupiter Fulmi- 
uns, or the Thunderer; the ſtatue of Adrian, in the habit 
f a prieſt; and two large Egyptian idols, one of pretra 
a; the other, which is larger, of baſaltes, or grey 
marble. That the city of Vienna, when cloſely beſieged 
by the Turks in 1683, owed its preſervation to his holineſs 
Rome, is, I believe, little known in Germany; at leaſt 
It is what I had never heard of till J met with the following 
nſcription here: 


Innocentio X. Pont. Max. Opt. 

ud in Vienna Romani Imperii Principe urbe irrequieta vigi- 
Inita, prudenti conſilis, ingenti auro, precibus lacrymiſque Dei 
mplorato cuxilio anno reparate Salutis MDCLAANIII. ab 
mmaniſſuma Turcarum obſidione vindicata laboranti Catholice 
lellgionis ſecuritati providerit, feliciter regnante Leopoldo Pri- 
0 Caſare Auguſto, Chriſtianas acies ducente Fotmne Tertio 
Hume Rege ſemper invicto, fortiterque pugnante Caralo IV, 
Due Lotharingio. 
S. P. Q. R. P. 


The ſenate and people of Rome erected this monument 
to Innocent XI. the greateſt and beſt of popes, who, by 
dis indefatigable vigilance, prudence, counſels, large ſup- 
' plies, and fervent prayers for the divine aſſiſtance, deli- 
' vered Vienna the capital of the empire, vigorouſly be- 
' lieged by the infidels, in the year 1683 ; and thus ſaved 
the catholic religion from imminent danger, in the reign 


of Leopold I. the Chriſtian army being commanded by 
Which name is a corruption of Martis forum. 
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© the invincible John III. king of Poland, and Charles 1y 
duke of Lorain,” Wy 


. Oppoſite to this inſcription are two old ſtatues of Dia 
and the genius of a Roman province. Over a &ajj-r//izy 
repreſenting a veſtal ſacrifice, is a foot of a coloſſus, with thi 
verſe under it: 


Quo Pede nuc utar dubia off ſententia nobis.* Ov1y, ; 5 
| * pitO 
On the double flight of ſteps are two antique ſtatues, on ancie 
of Juno, and the other of Fauſtina the mother, with th wins 
word pudicitia under it. Farther on are two pieces in þ] 
relievo, one of which repreſents the apotheoſis of Fauſtina The 
the other Marcus Aurelius giving laws to the peop!e. The of © 
pieces belonged to the triumphal arch of Marcus AureliugWſitatue « 
which formerly ſtood in the Corſo, and of which many mo ines 
fragments at preſent adorn the apartments of the conſerua 
tors deſcribed above. In the upper apartments is a mo P 
admirable ſtatue of Agrippina leading her fon Nero by thy V 
hand, who is dreſſed in the pretexta, with a golden hu P 
about his neck, of Greek marble. Here are likewiſe the 2 
wor pieces, viz. a large bronze ſtatue of pope Inno 
cent, caſt from a medal of Aleſſandro Algardi ; thoſe © 
Pan, Marcellus, Flora, Plotina, Pallas, Bacchus, Apollo ? 
a Sibyl looking up to heaven, Sabina Poppza, Adonis y 
Caius Marius, Conſtantine the Great, and Plenty; the , 
marble ſtatue of Paul IV. betwixt two pillars of ci : 
Hercules when a boy, plump, and of the colour of bronze l 
made of a dark Egyptian marble, called ſelcis, or CH j 
This ſtatue was found in the Villa de Maximis on moun . 
Aventine, and purchaſed by the city of Rome for a thou 
ſand ducats. Some virtuoſi, from a ſkin of a wild beaſt 
which he pulls over his head, imagine this ſtatue to hat But 
been deſigned fer Winter; others think it to be the ſon bs no 
Hercules, and particularly Hercules Aventinus, mention” Mo! 
by Virgil in the ſeventh Aneid ; and this opinion, for wg the 
reafon I know not, prevails in the following modern in Archin 
ſcription under it: EE Meſſal 
| | tes, Sa 
I cannot ſee with what propriety or alluſion this verſe of Ovid 1s in modert 
troduced here; ſo that it would give the Engliſh reader no ſati-{a10 hither 
were it tranſlated. f | | 
+ This ſtone is mentioned by Strabo, lib. xvii. and Pliny, lib. xxxyi treatiſe 
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Signum Aventini Herois, 4 

Duem ſupenſtitioſa veterum tas | 
ercults 2 dixit, f 
Nuderibus in Aventino monte egeſtis 1 
Repertum, in Capitolio poſuit. | 


The ſenate and people of Rome have placed in the ca- 
« pitol this ſtatue of the Aventine hero, by the ſuperſtitious vi 
© ancients called the fon of Hercules, found among ancient 1 
ruins on mount Aventine.? | 


The place where this ſtatue was found is no abſolute 
proof of its being the Hercules Aventinus ; eſpecially as this 
ſtatue does not anſwer Virgil's deſcription in the following 
lines : 


Poſt hos inſignem palma per gramina currum, '4 
Viftoreſque gſtentat equos, ſatus Hercule pulchro | F 
Pulcher Aventinus, clypeoque inſigne paternum, 
Centum angues, cinttamgque gerit ſerpentibus Hydram. 

 Virs. En. vii. v. 655, 


© Next, Aventinus drives his chariot round 
© The Latian fields, with palms and laurels crown'd. 
* Proud of his ſteeds he ſmokes along the held, | 
His father's Hydra fills the ample field. 
© A hundred ſerpents hiſs about the brims ; 141 
The ſon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, | 1 
By his broad ſhoulders and gigantic limbs. 

| DRYDEN, 


But here is neither Hydra nor ſerpents, as any one who 4 
has not ſeen the original may be convinced from the plate 4 
in Montfaucon. The moſt valuable marble heads and buſts 4 
in the upper apartments are, three heads of Plato, thoſe of 1 
Archimedes, Caligula, Trajan, Antoninus Pius, Claudius, f! 
Meflalina, Fauſtina, Hiero, Alcibiades, Diogenes, Socra- 17 
tes, Sappho, Sylla, Diana, and Gabriel Faerno, a famous il 
modern poet. The braſs monumentum regiæ legis, brought 
lither from the Lateran by order of Gregory XIII. has been 
explained and illuſtrated by Antonius Auguſtinus, in his 
treatiſe de Legibus. Laſtly, here is a modern picture, re- 

es Bb4 preſenting 
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preſenting Alexander ſacrificing to Jupiter Ammon. Thus 
nave gone through the principal curioſities at preſent to ani. 
found in this celebrated edifice. As for the ancient cap tand ſe 
as I obſerved before, it no longer exiſts, From ſeveral ro aue 
mains of ancient walls, it is by ſome conjectured, that teh 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ſtood on the ground at preſent 
incloſed in the court of the Cafarelli palace. The famous Rome 
The Tar- 'Tarpeian rock is now almoſt covered with buildings; and 


ecilia, 


3 * a fall from it might endanger a man's neck, yet a rep 
malefactor under ſentence of death would be very glad to (a Wreat a 
tisfy the law by a leap down. Hence it is evident that an. Wiſe entri 
ciently the —_ muſt have been ſteeper, or a wall muſt have penific 
been built upon it, from which malefactors were thrown ee of 
down headlong. That the height or depth of it has not or are 
undergone any conſiderable alteration may be concluded has 


from Severus's triumphal arch at the foot of the Capitoline- Hunted 


hill, which, with the ampitheatre in its neighbourhood, is ies a 

not above two or three feet below the preſent ſurface of the Ware tab 

round, | Ne er ap 

Carbognano The Carbognano palace on the Corſo affords nothing he re 


Prince 
 ktted | 
peltry, 
e galle 
oman « 
re ret 
ces m. 


palace. remarkable but the gate, which is the work of Michael An- 
pelo, and accounted the moſt beautiful in the whole city of 
ome. 
Caroli palace On the Corſo likewiſe ſtands a new palace built by the 
marquis Carol: (whoſe father is ſaid to have been a dealer 
in hogs.) The outſide of this palace is reckoned the fineſt 
in Rome; and it yields to very few palaces for the orna- 
ments within. It properly belongs to four brothers, all un- 
married, and one of them is poſtmaſter-general. Their or- 
der to the ſervants not to accept of any gratuities from 
Tangers makes it ſomethin difficult to get a fight of this 
palace, the ſervants being ſeldom at leiſure to attend curi- 
ous travellers for nothing ; it would be much more eligible 
to give four or five pauli, the uſual charge of ſeeing the fineſt 
E than to have the trouble of ſending ſo often to 
ow when it will ſuit their conveniency, and be reſtrained 
from a proper freedom of aſking queſtions, Sc. In the 
upper ſtory, beſides a gallery, is a ſuite of ſeven rooms fur- 
niſhed with red damaſk and velvet. Among a variety of HN of v 
moſt beautiful tables, here are ſome of lumachella, in which 
are plainly to. be ſeen ſome. teſtaceous petrifactions. The 
cabinets: are embelliſhed with lapis /azulr, and paintings in 
miniature, Flora, in freſco, on the cicling, was painted by 
Procacino; Cleopatra's banquet, by Carlo Maratti ; St. 
\ IVY. Cecilia 
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ecilia, by Concha; and Venus viſiting Vulcan, by Tre- 
ani, The Corſo, where this palace ſtands, being the 
L-nd ſcene of the carnival diverſions, here is an admirable 
Faure of them, taken from the life during that jovial ſea- 
bn. Another piece, by Bourguignone, repreſents the port 
Candy; and near it is a picture of the Piazza del Popolo 
Rome, by Gaſparo; further on are ſeveral views of Ve- 
ice and Naples. Here is a beautiful ſet of Bruſſels tapeſ- 
ö _—_— Clitus ſaving the life of Alexander the 


| 


115 


he entry into Babylon, &c. Every thing here is new and 
wenificent, but the flooring is of tiles or brick, and that 
ane of the beſt. The ſummer apartments on the ground- 
bor are all painted in freſco, and in the glaſs cloſet, Con- 
ha has ſhewn his admirable ſkill in the flowers and birds 
winted in the compartments. All the door-poſts in both 
pries are of yellow marble, and in the upper ſtory is a very 
age table of oriental alabaſter. Another is ſhewn in the 
per » ©2008 of the fineſt lumachella, greatly ſurpaſſing 
| the reſt, 


peltry, repreſenting the life of Alexander the Great. In 
e gallery are twenty-four exquiſite marble buſts of the 
man emperors and their conſorts; but this palace is ſtill 
fre remarkable for valuable pictures, among which the 
ces moſt admired are, a dead Chriſt by Caracci; and Jo- 
h and Mary, with the child Jeſus, by Raphael; Moſes 
king the rock by Titian; Chriſt ſcourged, by Guercino ; 
guardian angel by Albano; the nativity of Chriſt by Carlo 
aratti ; the adultreſs in the goſpel b — the ſtory 
queen Eſther by Calabreſe; a battle by Salvator Roſa; 


Veſi and Fidenates by the Cavaliere d' Arpino. On a 
nion of touch-ſtone, which has all the appearance of 
ck leather laced with gold, is a child of white marble, 
ing and rubbing his eyes, as if juſt awake; and op- 
lite to it is a cuſhion of the ſame ſtone, with a death's 
ad of white marble placed on it. It is ſufficient to ſay of 
te admirable pieces, that they are both the work of Ber- 
ll. The greateſt part of the fine pieces of ſculpture are 
the ground floor, among which were à little Bacchana- 
with a Faunus fitting, Diana, Venus, Minerva, a 


a9, © = 0 & . 4 e wo 11. 


poſed 


eat at the paſſage of the Granicus, the battle of Arbela, 


Venus by Rubens; and the battle of the Romans againſt 


aliator, Apollo and Marſyas. The two laſt were diſ- 
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Prince Chigi's palace ſtands likewiſe in the Corſo, and Chięi pal wee 
fitted up with ſuperb furniture, being hung with Bruſſels in the Corlo. 
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poſed of, about two ears ago, to the king of Poland for $46 je la 
and forty thouſand ſcudi, or crowns, e gall 
Palatzo di The Palazzo di Colonna is a very ſpacious and ſplendi uin 
Colonna. edifice, and belongs to the conſtable Colonna duke of Pa 4 "nt 
ano. On the ſteps before this palace are a marble ©, little 
of a barbarian monarch, a large buſto of Alexander N 
Great, with Bucephalus repreſented on its breaſt ; aui t ac 
icme ſteps higher is a Meduſa's head of porphyry, y m: 
poled to have belonged to Nero's golden palace, with thi n pretd 
inſcription : | Teſus, 
= In hac aurea domo led at 
Memoriam Nerons babes the ; 
| Non fatta, ther by 
Meduſa Gaput, non damna, ropa by 
- - Monumentum, reſtilen 
Hinic fury datum efſe keveral | 
 Placare Meduſas, 0 naits o 
Non ferre Neranes. Francis 
| dens; 
© In this golden houſe are ſeen memorials of Nero, wich een by 
< out his wicked actions, and the head of Meduſa, without wit! 
© the miſchievous effects of it: An indication, that o lartia 
© here Medufa's can be ſoftened, and Nero's will not Whoſe o 
© tolerated.” the My 
| ſtatue c 
In the firſt ſaloon are the portraits of the illuſtrious pe e of: 
ſons which the Colonna family has oduced, viz. tuo. 
pes, twenty cardinals, and about fifty military hero bony, 
ut the moſt remarkable thing in this palace is the gallery Whreſenti 
Fine gallery. the length of which, excluſive of that part elevated abo from 
the main gallery, which is four and twenty feet long, is Whalued : 
hundred and two common paces, and the breadth ſeventeen cabin 
which in Roman meaſure make three hundred and twenty WWthyſt a 
eight palmi in length, and in breadth fifty. The doors Mich v. 
inlaid with giallo antico, and the moſt remarkable atchicvefiWſinal ar 
ments of the Colonna family are painted on the cieling, "it dhe 
Jo. Paul Scor, a German, and Bernaſcona a female arti made © 
It may be ſuppoſed, that the naval engagement of ver dec. 
panto, where Marco Antonio Colonna commanded ti hewing 
pope's ſquadron under Don John of Auſtria, generaliſim wour 
of the Chriſtian forces, is not omitted. The new pieces ud ma 
the cieling, near the entrance of the gallery, are by GoYflite Ne 


vanni and Franceſco di Luca. The floor is paved entire laria 


with Sicilian jaſper, and other kinds of curious mo Irlt chi 
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je large feſtoons of flowers in the alcove, at the end of 
e gallery, were painted by Mario de Fiori, and the boys 
laying among. them by Carlo Maratti. The roof was 
4 Jed in freſco by Gioſeppe Chĩari; and at the door, where 
little bridge leads into the garden, are two noble pillars of 
de antico, Among the fine pictures in this gallery, the 
ot admired are Julius Cæſar ſacrificing, by Carlo Maratti ; 
Adam and Eve by Domenichino; an ecce — by Albani; 
z pietd by Guido Rheni; the Virgin Mary and the infant 
ſeſus, John the Baptiſt, and other ſaints, by Raphael, va- 
bed at twelye thouſand ſcudi, or crowns. Further on, and 
in the adjoining apartment, are, a Venus by Titian, ano- 
ther by > Hee" od a Ganymede by Titian, the rape of Eu- 
zopa by Albani, a fine repreſentation of the calamities of a 
peſtilence by Nicholas Pouſſin; a market or fair by de Baſſano; 
kveral landſcapes by Gaſper Pouſlin ; a = number of por- 
traits of foreign and Italian ladies; a Venus by Mola; St. 
Francis by Guido; the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary by Ru- 
bens; a toper by Hannibal Caracci ; fix pieces repreſenting 
hell by Brughel, &c. Here is alſo a private gallery adorn- 
ed with geographical pieces in freſco, and the ſtatues of 
Martia queen of the Amazons, and four ſtatues of Venus; 
hoſe of Trajan, M. Aurelius, Commodus, Flora, one of 
the Muſes, &c. In the garden is a large bronze equeſtrian 
atue of Marco Antonio Colonna. Some of the tables there 
re of a moſt beautiful oriental alabaſter, and one of verde 
nich. In the large gallery is a fludiolo, or cabinet of 
bony, embelliſhed with — baſſa-relievs's of ivory, re- 
preſenting ſcriptural hiſtories; that of the laſt judgment 
b from a defign of Michael Angelo, and the whole piece is 
alued at eighteen thouſand ſcudi. In another apartment is 


iyſt a foot high, and cut out of one piece; it is allo ſet 
wh variety of gems and cames's ; among which, the prin- 
pal are Commodus and the above-mentioned Martia queen 
df the Amazons. This cabinet is ſupported by three moors, 
ade of a very curious wood called ſandro cedrino, with ſil- 


nd made in the form of a ſhell, drawn by four ſea-horſes, 
e Neptune's triumphal car. This was the bed in which 
Maria Mancini, cardinal Mazarine's niece, lay in of her 
lt child, This lady was famous for the paſſion * 

| ewis 


2 cabinet adorned with twelve little pillars of oriental ame- 
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er decorations. Among other coſtly furniture is a clock, Remarkable 
hewing the hour of the day, the month, year, &c. which clock. + 
wound up but once a year. Here is alſo a bed finely gilt, pine bed. 


| 1 


Columna 


Bellica, 


Curia Inno- 
Cenziar a. 
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Lewis XIV. of France had for her, and her ſubſequent un 
happy marriage with the conſtable Colonna. The provng 
floor, where, by reaſon of its coolneſs, are the ſummer 3. 
ments, is adorned with the portraits of ladies, eithe 
rn of the houſe of Colonna, or married into dit; and 
amongſt them is the above-mentioned Maria Mancini, bu 
ſhe makes a much better 1 here than in the Poggi, 
Imperiale at Florence. On the cieling of one of the apar 
ments are painted Horatius Cocles, and the battle of Con. 
ſtantine the Great againſt Maxentius, by Manciola, a Fle. 
ming. Among other pictures here are ſome ſea- pieces by 
Tempeſta, two pieces out of Ovid's Metamorphoſis by Nic, 
Pouſſin; flower and fruit-pieces by Stanchi and youn 
Breughel ; two large pictures, exhibiting the hiſtory of pope 
Clement I. by Ciampelli; the triumph of Marco Antonio 
Colonna, for the victory of Lepanto; pope Liberius fixing 
on the ground plot of the church of St. Maria Majore by 
Taddeo Zuccari, &c. Connoiſſeurs in ſculpture cannot 
ſufficiently admire a ſmall ivory image of St. Jerom, the 
buſto of cardinal Gieronimo Colonna, and a twiſted pill; 
of red marble, near ſix feet high without the pedeſtal, with 
the image of Pallas on the top, to be ſeen here. This is 
by ſome thought to be the Columna Bellica in the temple 
of Bellona, againſt which the conſul, among the ancient 
Romans, uſed to throw a ſpear as a ſign of a declaration of 
war. Here are alſo the ſtatues of Venus, Flora, Pallas, 
and Trajan, in a pontifical habit; the marble buſts © 
Mammæa, Macrinus, Titus, Gordianus, Gallienus, Agrip- 
pina the elder, Nero of bronze, &c. likewiſe two vaſes of 
ſpuma di mare, which appear to be only a kind of tophus, 
and ſeveral ancient marble baf/o-re/izvs's, of which the molt 
curious, although the workmanſhip be not very extraordi- 
nary, is the Apotheoſis of Homer; the images and Greek 
inſcription. on this piece, have been illuſtrated by Bellori. 
'The conſtable Colonna's ſtables are inferior to none in Rome, 
and are well ſtocked with Spaniſh, Neapolitan, and Bu- 
baryharles;  -. 

The Curia Innocenziana in Monte Citorio, or properly 
the court of juſlier is one of the nobleſt buildings in Rome, 
and coſt Innocent XII. 315000 Roman ſcudi.x The whole 
edifice is entirely new, and no leſs than four hundred and 
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vhty-ſix thouſand cart loads of earth were brought hither 


ply to fill up and level the area. In one of the apartments, 
| the ground floor, is this inſcription : 


Miraris, hoſpes, 
Aftream 
Tam magnifict habitantem ? 
Scias 


uod & ſplendidiores 
habet edes, 
Animum Principis. 


© Noſt thou wonder, ſtranger, at this magnificent habi- nt 
ation of Aſtrea ? know that it has a much nobler dwell- 
ng,—the ſovereign's heart.“ 


Formerly the ſeveral courts of juſtice were ſituated at a 1 

mderable diſtance from each other; ſo that, beſides the of 
urges and diſquietudes naturally attending law-ſuits, the oof 
0 [eas often put to the trouble of running from one 

hee to another to attend the trials, &c. but theſe incon- 

miences, which were productive of many others, was pre- 

nted by erecting this edifice, in which all the courts of 

tice are held. The following inſcription, in honour of 5 

e founder, is here to be ſèen: | 


Innocentio AVI. P. O. M. 
Hac in ade plura complexo, 
Ornamentum Urbis, 
Tribunalia in unum collecta, 
Cenſum hoſpitiis pauperum, 
5 FEE | 
Juſtitia, Miſericordia, . & 


Optime merits. f 


* To Innocent XII. the greateſt and beſt of princes, who, 
jor his liberality, juſtice, and humanity was juſtly eſteem- 
e; having built this edifice as an ornament to the city, 
or holding the ſeveral courts of juſtice in one place, and 
wr a treaſury to the hoſpitals.” 


In the gallery of the firſt floor, facing the court, is a 

Wle group of a man fleaing one of his own ſpecies : 

ther this be Marſyas, who was puniſhed for his pre- 
ſumption 

I b 


ſumption by Apollo; or whether it be an emblematic ,, 
preſentation of the miſeries of a client in the hands of; 
rapacious lawyer and iniquitous judges, I ſhall not preten 
to determine. | 

The two degane, or cuſtom-houſes, are alſo ſtate); buld 
ings : theſe moſt travellers are obliged to viſit much again 
their inclination. The contraband goods, for which d. 
greateſt ſearch is made here, are tobacco, prohibited books 
and new linen; but a piece of money and a readinc{ g 
open one's baggage, ſeldom fails to make matters ef 
The building of an office for _— the duties on proyj 
ſions brought to Rome. by land, coſt Innocent XII. forty 
ſix thouſand ſcudi, or crowns ; and the other for the receiy 


a 
of the duties on imports by water, coſt him twenty -e unt of 
thouſand ſcudi; the annual produce of both is computed Meſe &: 
leaſt to amount to five hundred thouſand /cudi.* Clemei the x 
XI. beſides a more convenient key, and other uſeful i en tt 
provements, cauſed alſo a fountain and other embelliſhmenWet : th 
to be made here. His munificence procured him the f Horta w 
lowing inſcription : | mich 

| bund, 
Clementi AI. Pont. Max. tt be 
Quid veteri navium /tatione ern fee 
Ad tumulum Cæſarum magnifice re/titutd hiteſt 
Civium commodis, Urbis ornamento ated 
- | Proſpexerit, mils, 
Curatores viarum poſuere anno Salutis The 
1D CCI. need 
| ery, f 
To pope Clement XI. in acknowledgment of his th is 
© regard to the public conveniency, and embelliſhments Wreſenti 
© the city, in the magnificent repairs and improvement Mime (ſ 
© the ancient quay near the ſepulchre of the emperors, !]Mreticu: 
© ſurveyors of the roads erected this inſcription in the ace ne 
© 1704. | pled te 
| uur ng 
In the ſquare before the Farneſian palace are two gralffatacon 
fountains, that throw up the water to the height of fitMſiber, 
feet, which falls down again into a large baſon of orien In th 
.* found in Titus's baths, and placed here by "ina Re 
g | \ntoniy 
One hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling. 7 gr 
| ct of t 
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The chief architect of this palace was the celebrated Mi- Palace of i 
wel Angelo; and Bramanta Lazari, Antonio Sangallo, pp 4 
acomo della Porta, and Vignola were ſucceſſively em- 
oyed in buildin it. The 1 Pap this palace, however, 
| not viewed without concern; for not only the famous 
the, but ſeveral other ornaments have been brought hi- 
er from Veſpaſian's amphitheatre, to the great detriment 
that incomparable {tructure, In the court are ſeveral an- 
ent ſtatues of a large ſize, viz. a gladiator, Flora, and 
o ſtatues of Hercules exactly reſembling each other, but 
ot equally well cut. That on the left-hand is the famous 
amefian Hercules, and is the work of Glycon, an Athe- Farnevan 
an, as appears from the inſcription : he leans againſt the Hercules. 
runk of a tree, on which the lion's ſkin is hung up. Both 
eſe ſtatues were found in Titus's baths, or the Sette Sale, 
the reign of Paul III. They ſeem to be entire; but 
hen they were firſt dug up, the beſt of the two wanted its 
tet : this defect was, however, ſupplied by Guglielmo della 
Porta with ſuch a maſterly hand, that when the ancient feet 
wich properly belonged to this ſtatue were afterwards 
bund, Michael Angelo himſelf, than whom there could 
ot be a better judge, gave it as his opinion that the mo- 
em feet ſhould ſtand. This ſtatue was originally of the 
phiteſt Parian marble ; but by length of time it has con- y 
ated a duſky colour, which, however, does not look | 
miſs, 
The ſtatue 'of Flora, near it, was mutilated, and ſtood Flora. 
need of ſeveral additions; but for the fineneſs of the dra- 
ery, few of the ancient pieces can be compared to it. 
ere is alſo a large marble coffin, with a ba/o-relievo, re- 
reſenting beaſts, foliages, &c. dug up in Paul the third's 
me (ſuppoſed to be that of Cecilia, daughter of Metellus "8 
reticus, and wife of Craſſus) near the Via Appia, at the 1 
Jlace now called Capo di Bove. Another farcophagus, ſup- 
led to be that of Fulliola, Cicero's daughter, was found Tvlliola's 
ring the pontificate of the ſame pope, near St. Sebaſtian's tub. | 
tacombs, and the body found in it was thrown into the 1 
liber, as I have before obſerved. | " 
In the gallery of the court are the ancient ſtatues of For- Scatues, 
una Redux, and Auguſtus ; and the heads of Veſpaſian and 
\ntoninus Pius: but the moſt admired piece of all, is, a 
ange groupe, which ſtands in an incloſed court. The ſub- II Toro Far- 
ct of this piece is the fable of Amphion and his brother nee. 
lehus tying Dirce, their ſtep-mother, to the horns of 3 
Wi 
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wild bull with a cord, that thus ſhe might be torn to pied 5 
Beſides Amphion, Zethus, and Dirce, the groupe ch of P; 
another woman 2 the vindictive Antiope) a your is of 
ſhepherd, and a dog barking. Amphion and Zethus appea fine | 
tranſported with the moſt vehement anger and deſire of H Alon 
venge, whilſt Dirce ſeems overwhelmed with dread ,, WM buſts 

ief.* The cord with which ſhe is faſtened to the wi ble cl 
ull, and the dog, in this groupe, are not at all anſer:y 8M Chari 
to the reſt. The largeneſs of this piece has been the oc conn 
ſion of its being much damaged, as it was very difficult fi deligr 
that account to preſerve it entire; for it exceeds all the ote hut tl 

antique groups, cut out of a ſingle block, hitherto known e, 
it being eighteen palmi in height, and fourteen in breadmi In 

This Toro Farneſe, as it is called, was found among ti venti 
ruins of Caracalla's baths, in the time of Paul III. . ar 
{mall pieces that had been broken off were replaced by Gio Luthe 
Battiſta Bianco, a Milaneſe, without the leaſt addition M (eo Z 
any thing new; and it is ſurpriſing, that a piece fo large Int 
and conſiſting of ſuch 2 figures, ſhould be preſere de R 
ſo many ages with ſo little age. Trajar 

Other anti- In * place ſtands alſo an equeſtrian ſtatue of Au litus, 


quitics, guſtus, or Severus, ſomething leſs than the life, but cut o ut the 
of a ſingle block. Here are alſo a buſto of Antinous, tu ealla, 
very fine ſtatues without heads, and ſeveral heads of houl 
hold gods, philoſophers, &c. 
Within the palace, on the ſtair-caſe, are two ſtatues j 
a reclining poſture, of river gods, and two. ſea-monſters 
and further on, Arion + on a dolphin's back. At the en 
trance of the hall ſtand the ſtatues of two captive Dacia 
kings, which were dishgured by the ſervants of the French 
embaſlador who once reſided here, by putting out their flam 
beaux againſt them. ; 


* whole fable may be read in Hyginus, cap. 7. and Apollsdord 
de jb. Fes lib. iii. and a plate of Kc ee — be ſeen 10 Mo 
faucon's Antiquities, vol. ii. Concerning this groupe, Pliny, Hift. Nat 
lib. xxxvi. cap. 5. ſpeaks thus: Pollio Afinius, ut fuit acris webementi 
fic quoque ſpectari monumenta ſua voluit, in iis ſunt Centauri----Zethu 

Ampbion uc Dirce & Taurus vinculumque ex eodem lapide, Rhodo advect 
opera Apollonii & Tauriſci. Pollio Aſinius, a man of a warm and an 

_ © bitions temper, was alſo extremely fond of having his curioſities take! 
© notice of, among which are the centaur Zethus, and Amphion, tog? 
© ther with Dirce, the bull, and the cord; which were all cut out of 0 
© block by Apollonius and Tauriſcus, and brought to Rome fra 


Rhodes. | 
+ The author ſays Iphion, I ſuppoſe, by miſtake, 
| Thi 
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The hall is adorned with the ſtatue of Alexander duke 
of Parma, who ſignalized himſelf in the Flemiſh wars; it 
of marble, and was cut out of a fragment of one of the 
fne pillars which anciently belonged to the temple of Peace. 
Along the walls are placed ſeveral ſtatues of gladiators, and 
duſts of the ancient Roman emperors. Near the fine mar- 
ble chimney- piece are two ſtatues repreſenting Plenty and 
Charity, by G. della Porta, which are highly eſteemed b 
connoiſſeurs. They are of white marble, and were at rl 
leſigned for Paul the third's monument in St. Peter's church; 
but they were afterwards removed, and others of a ſmaller 
ue, as I obſerved before, ſubſtituted in their place. 


V. and Francis I. at Nice, and the conference betwixt 
Luther and cardinal Cajetane are painted in freſco by Tad- 
deo Zuccaro. 


Titus, Domitian, Julius Cæſar, and Nero when a youth; 
but the moſt remarkable buſto among theſe is that of Cara- 
alla, for which alone fourteen thouſand ſcudi, or crowns, 
have been offered. Moſt of the antique heads that have 
deen dug up are damaged in the noſe, which was the caſe 
alſo of this; but the piece that was wanting being luckily 
ound, has been replaced ſo as not to leave the leaſt per- 
eivable flaw in it. Here alſo are the following pieces, 
mely, a marble ſarcophagus with a baſſo-rehievo of Silenus 
nd Bacchus; another baſ/o-relievo repreſenting a ſacrifice, 
und Priapus under the figure of a deus terminus ; three ſta- 
ues of Venus, one ſtanding, and the others in a fitting at- 
tude ; Meleager of red Egyptian marble, and Camillus of 
bronze z the ſtatues of Taſſo's Clorinda and Tancred; an 
is of touch-ſtone ; Adonis of red marble betwixt two beau- 
ful hounds ; Hercules when a child ſtrangling two ſerpents 
mth his hands; and the reſolute Cneius Martius pulling the 
orn out of his foot, in bronze. Here are alſo the buſts of 
eneca, Solon, Diogenes, Mithridates, Cicero, Saluſt, Lyſi- 
dachus, Lyſias, Poſſidonius, Carueades, Miltiades, Euri- 
des, Ptolemy king of Egypt, Fauſtina, the poet Dante, 
Kc, in marble. Ws 


You, II. Re: - bles 


In the anti-chamber, the principal actions of the above- paintings in 
mentioned Alexander Farneſe, the interview betwixt Charles freſco, 


In the upper apartments are ſeen twelve antique buſts of Antique 
the Roman emperors, as Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, buſts, 
Tran, Antoninus Pius, Macrinus, Adrian, Veſpaſian, 


The Farneſian gallery is celebrated among all perſons 
ſho have a taſte for the imitative arts: it exhibits the fa- zal 


\ 
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bles of Perſeus and Andromeda, of Galatea, the triumph ot 


Bacchus and Ariadne, of Diana and Endymion, Venus and 
Anchiſes, Aurora and Polophemus, &c. admirably wel 


the t 
e M: 


zmong 
nted in freſco, There are copper-plates of theſe pie - 

. by Pietro Lad and others; by the admirers of painting — 
will be highly entertained with a book fold by Roſſi at Rome. ue e 
entitled Galleria del Palazzo del Duca di Parma in Roms ſinnin 
elle Favale e ſcompa#timenti di chiaro ofcuro e ornamenti q A. Nuo o 
chitettura e Statue, col ritratto e depoſito di Annibale Caraci, Wiral hi 
invenzione e diſegno di Carla Maratti, diſegnata e intagliata in Mrnuine 
acqua forte da Pietro Aquila, colle Inſcrizzioni in verſ, i Whrditio! 


Jome ac- 
count of the 
three Carac- 
eis. 


Pieces of 


ſculpture. 


age, with her veil. The innocence, ſoftneſs, an 


Gio. Pietro Bellori, libro in 25 foglt Inperiali per traverſ, 
Bellori gives a fuller account of it, in his lives of eminent 
painters. In this gallery Annibal Caracci has immortalized 
himſelf; but his brother Auguſtin had a ſhare in ſome of 
the pieces; and Galatea and Aurora, to be ſeen here, are 
entirely his. Their uncle Luigi Caracci has alſo given a 
ſpecimen of his {kill here, in the device of the Farneſe fa- 
mily over the door. A young woman embracing an uni- 
corn was painted by Domenichino. Malvaſia, in his Fel- 


at gre 
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ſina Pittrice, has given an account of the life of the three er ſeve 
Caracci's, in which he prefers Luigi, moſt of whoſe works He col 
are to be ſeen at Bologna, to the other two; but Bellori, NCiulio! 


in the lives of the painters, prefers Annibal Caracci to the 
reſt, It is certain, however, that, like other eminent per- 
ſons, their reputation after death is far greater than the proſ- 
perity they enjoyed when living. Auguſtin died of ven- 
tion; and Anmbal's intenſe application in painting this 
Farneſian gallery, for which, after eight years labour, he 
was very indifferently rewarded, threw him into ſuch an ir- 
regular courſe of life, that it carried him off about ſeven 
years after his brother's death. About ten years after he r its 
was followed by Luigi, who died of a chagrin for an over- 
fight he had been guilty of in painting the cupola of a 
church. It ſeems the painting viewed from the ſcaffolding 
was incomparable ; but when that was taken away, and | 
came to be viewed from the pavement of the church below 
the whole work was quite diſproportionable.*® _ | 
One of the moſt remarkable pieces of ſculpture in thi 
gallery is a young veſtal, of ſixteen or ſeventeen 2 o int-we 
eaut 


muſeu 
alue, \ 
1; ho 
oble ſt 
d Atl; 


cee Makvaſia Feljma Pittrice, part. ii, p. 418. Richardſon's T 
tiſe on Painting and Sculpture. | | 
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the face is ſuch, that many connoiſſeurs think it equal to 
e Mattei Livia, or Fauſtina the younger, and account it 
among the moſt valuable remains of antiquity. Here are 
+-wile a marble ſtatue of Mercury, which very much re- 
mbles Antinous, an Apollo of baſaltes, reckoned the beſt 
tue extant of that ny = Ganymede, Faunus, Hercules 
pinningy with Dejanira looking on, all of marble; and a 


pnuine image of that poet exiſting. The grounds of this 
dition are indeed unknown; however, tis ſuch a head as 
at great poet need not be aſhamed of. . 

Over the gallery is a cloſet with fine paintings by Anni- 
a, or according to Malvafia, by all the three Caracci's, 
preſenting Hercules deliberating, whether he ſhall take to 
he way of virtue or that of pleaſure; Circe offering the in- 
pxicating cup to Ulyſſes ; Perſeus and Meduſa, with other 
wetical fables. The adjoining apartment, called the Hermi- 
oe, is painted in freſco by Lanfranco, and the Friſe b 
Liviati and Zuccaro. It was formerly likewiſe remarkable 
br ſeveral fine pictures by Annibal Caracci and Titian ; a 


ulio Romano, Michael Angelo, Polydoro, and Caracci ; 
muſeum of natural curioſities, with many other things of 
alue, which now are either given away or removed to Par- 
a; however, in one of theſe apartments is to be ſeen a 
oble ſtatue of Caracalla, with that of Diana of Epheſus, 
d Atlas bearing a celeſtial globe on his ſhoulders, all in 
zrble, 


r its fine paintings by Raphael, Giulio Romano, Gau- 


d freſco, and what little damages they had ſuſtained, have 
ken. repaired by Carlo Maratti, whoſe pencil was employed 
the ſame manner in the Caracci gallery in the great Far- 
le palace. The ſtory of Pſyche painted in twelve com- 
ents, where the banquet of the gods, and Venus in 
car drawn by two doves, are ſo much admired, is the 


na chimney-piece in another room, is faid to be Giulio 
lomano's, but is not worthy of ſuch a hand; and like a 
ture of Sodoma, in the fame apartment, ſeems to be ra- 
C 2 , ther 


ne collection of intaglio's, and ſome deſigns by Raphael, 


entio Milaneſe, and Rafaellino del Colle. They are all 


int-work of Raphael and Giulio Romano. The Vulcan 
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buſto of Homer, of Parian marble, though Pliny, in his na- Buſto of 
ral hiſtory, (lib. xxxv. c. 2.) ſays, that there is not one Homer. 


Il piccolo Farneſe, or the duke of Lungara's palace, be- Il piccolo 
ging to the duke of Parma, is worth ſeeing, were it only Fnele. 


* - 
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ther the work of ſome dauber, who was contemporary wit 
Raphael. 
A On the cieling of another room is Galatea among thy 
clouds by Raphael, her car is drawn by two oxen, one « 
which is white and the other yellow. In this celebrate 
piece the colours are much faded; beſides, ſome critics gk 
ſerve, that the figures are too ſmall for the diſtance. M. 
chael Angelo, in order to convince Raphael of his error, j 
— ſaid to have drawn, with charcoal, on a wall, a huge he 
of a Faunus, which ſtil] remains, and is highly valued. R 
phael took the hint, and could never be perſuaded to finif 
the work. Whoever is deſirous of a more particular ac 
count-of theſe paintings, will, be very agreeably entertained 
by peruſing the two following books of prints : One is en 
titled, | | 


Le noxze di Phiche e di Amore colle loro favole, dipinte d 
Raffatle da Urbino, nella Loggia del Signor Duca di Par 
nel Giardino alla Lungara, intagliate in acqua forte di Nia 
Dorigny, libro in XIT. fogh Imperiali, aggiuntavi Pimmag; 
della famoſa Galatea del medeſimo Raffatle dipinta nella Loggi 
ebntigua dell' iſteſſa Palazzo, 


The other, 


Deſcrixione delle immagini dipinte da Raffa#le d Urbino nel 
Camere del Palazzo Apaſtolico Vaticano ; colle deſcrixione deli 
Favola d' Amore e Pſiche depinta dal medeſimo nella loggia dil 
de Ghigi, aggi del Sig. Duca di Parma in Roma alla Lunge 
ra, compeſta da Gio. Pietro Bellori coll” aggiunta d alcuni ra 
gionamenti in onore del medeſima Raffatle, col ſuo Ritratis d 
ſegnato da Carlo Maratti. 
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Raphael's 
Galatea, 


4 This palace was originally built by Auguſtino Chighi; bu 
. Paul III. who was of the Farneſe family, found means, bu 
4 ſuch as were very infamous, to get it into his poſhon. A 
preſent it has but little of its r magnificence, and 


Cl inhabited by lord R——, an Engliſh nobleman, who liv 
| there with his Pſyche, who was lately a ſinger, on the ita 


W at Naples. uſe tl 
iN Gaetani pa- The Gaetani palace affords few remarkable things, e aſed v 
Lace. ept its fine marble Perron, which is accounted to be i. for 

fneſt in Rome; it conſiſts of four flights, in all an hunde ar 


city ( 


ate dif 


and twenty ſteps, every ſtep being ten feet in _— tw 
in breadth, and of a ſingle ſtone, is ſaid to have co yp 
2 


1 


Great, thoſe of the conſul Marcellus or Flaminius, Adrian, 
bcchus, ZEſculapius, &c. in marble. Within the palace 
Lie three ſtatues of Fauni, a Iole or Dejanira, with a lion's 
ſkin on, and a club in her hand, whilſt Hercules is repoſing 
bimſelf ; a beautiful Mercury, Apollo, Silenus and Bacchus. 
ere are alſo 2 conſiderable number of pictures by the beft 
aſters, as Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Annibal Caracci, 
uido, &c. Ihe walls of the apartments are painted with 
andſcapes, Views, flowets, fruits, birds, battles, &c. This 
alace, with all its furniture, the duke de Gaetano loſt in 
ne night's ill run at play, to prince Ruſpoli, the preſent 
wner of it. | 


ne ſtatues. The ſecond ſtory conſiſts of a ſuite of eleven 
pacious apartments, through all which is a noble viſta ſu- 
erior to any of that kind in Rome. In the court ſtand 
e following ſtatues in marble, namely, that of Scipio A- 
ricanus, Ceres, Caius Sextus Epulo, Apollo, Martiana, 
epreſented as the goddeſs of health, and the buſto's of Ti- 
us and Tiberius, On the perron, or ſteps before the door, 
e the ſtatues of Titus, Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Seve- 
„ and Gallienus ; and above, in the landing-place, are 
e buſto's of Jupiter, Agrippina the elder, Antoninus Pius, 
ebonianus Gallus, Maximianus, and Berenice, with her 
Ane treſſes, with a baſ/o-relievo of Amalthea ſuckling Jupi- 

r. This laſt piece is exceedingly admired, and the figures 
ue very near as big as the life. 1 the hall are to be ſeen 
% goupe of two gladiators fighting, the ſtatues of the conſul 
larcellus, Faunus, two of Hercules, and a buſto of the 
burtine Sybil, The ſtatue of Roma Triumphans, which 
merly ſtood here, is now, with ſome other ſtatues, re- 
oved into the Giuſtiniani garden. In the room adjoining 
a curious night piece by 'Titian, repreſenting our Sa- 
bur ſtanding before Pilate; a Lord's-ſupper and the twelve 
uc etles by Albano; and a Medonna by Raphael. With 
omiſſion to the judges, notwithſtanding the univerſal ap- 
ſe this maſter-piece of Titian has met with, I am not 
„ ei fed with the capital figure in it, viz. that of our Savi- 
e ; for the countenance does not ſeem to expreſs that ſe- 
unde ity and conſcious innocence, and much leſs the divine 
tity of the perſon it repreſents; and on the other hand, 
ciotWite diſcovers too much ſeverity and vehemence, which is 
CcJ--. not 
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. In the court are, a colloſſal ſtatue of Alexander the Statues. 


As prince Giuſtiniani's palace is one of the moſt remark- Giuſtiniaq 
able for exquiſite paintings, ſo it exceeds any in Rome for Palace. 
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55D „ 
not conſiſtent with his character. This piece has by pm 
been attributed to Matthias Afton a Fleming; the maſſaen 
of the Innocents was painted by Pouſſin, and Jeſus on th 
mount of Olives by Caravaggio. The three Amorini, 4 
Neeping cupids, of black marble, is a very pretty piece, an 
accounted an antique. In the next apartment are the ma 
lacre of the Innocents by Cornelli, the judgment of 80 
mon by Nicholas Pouſſin, Chriſt'y transfiguration on t 
mount by Guercino, and his cruciffcion by Caravaggio; th 
o_ of Julia Pia in marble, and two tables of oriental a 
baſter. e 5 
F In the next room to this, are the reſurrection of Chi 
by Spadarino ; St. John the evangeliſt by Tintoretti; Mz 
Magdalen anointing our Saviour's feet by Calabreſe ; th 
widow's ſon of Nain by Parmegiano ; the healing of t 
55 man who had been born blind, and the converſion of Ma 
Magdalen. In the next room are, the marriage of Cana 
Paolo Veronefe, Mary Magdalen by Caravaggio, and d 
transfiguration of Chriſt by Cioeveta; likewiſe a white my 
ble buſto of Druſus, the emperor Valerian of ſcrpentin 
Scipio Africanus, of a kind of Egyptian marble ; and 1: 
pictures. Jy, Alexander the Great, of pietra Paragone, or touch-ſtone 
In this apartment is to be jeen a Venus by Titian, 
imitation of the Venus de Medicis, except that Titian h 
partly covered his with a kind of drapery of fine line 
Here are alſo the martyrdom of St. Peter by Saltarelli a G 
noeſe; a dying Seneca by Calabreſe, or, according to othe 
by Lanfranchi; St. Matthew by Caracci; St. Mar | 
Caravaggio; St. Luke by Lanfranchi ; three St. Johns! 
Albano, Domenichino, and Raphael; pope Julius II.! 
the ſame hand; the annunciation by Baglioni; the nat: 
of Chriſt, or a copy of Corregio's La Notte; the marni 
of Cana by Baglioni ; the money-changers and trade:s « 
ven out of the temple, by Paolo Veroneſe; Chrift crown 
with thorns by Bourguignone the elder ; the viſitation 
the Virgin Mary by Mola a Switzer; the annunciation, 
piece highly eſteemed, by Huvet, a Frenchman ; a piece] 
in greater eſtimation, repreſenting Chriſt healing the 
man with the iſſue of blood, by Annibal Caracci ; a Nath 
by Pouſſin; Chriſt ſcourged by the elder Palma; 
Magdalen by Caravaggio; Chriſt appearing to Peter in 
Via Appia by Annibal Caracci ; the woman u ith the iſſu 
blood cured, by touching our Saviour's garment by Dome 


chino; Chriſt feeding of hve thouſand perſons, by * 2 
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hand ; Chriſt entering Jeruſalem by Albano; Chriſt con- 

ferring with the Scribes and Phariſees, ſcourged, and car- 

ned out to be crucified, all three by Caravaggio; Chriſt 

with the two diſciples at Emaus by the ſame ; the three wiſe 

men of the eaſt by Gerardino a Florentine; the ro | 
Mary's flight into Egypt by Valentin a Frenchman ; a Ma- 

donno by Correggio; a deſcent from the croſs by Guerci- 

no; and*the woman taken in adultery by Roſſi a Milaneſe. 

little expected to ſee the portraits of Calvin and Luther Portraits af 
here, without ſome ignominious circumſtances. Here are Fin and 
two fine repreſentations of the _ in alabaſter. One 
particular apartment in this palace is filled with above forty Forty por- 
portraits of the Virgin „ moſt of them by Raphaet, — 
All che jaumbs of the doors in the upper apartments are of by Rach 
gerde antico. Here are alſo ſeveral pieces of ſculpture, and 

two porphyry urns, a table of green marble, two pillars of 

verde antico, with capitals of ſerpentino marble, two others 

of yellow marble, and two of porphyry ; an Egyptian idol, 

Hygeia, Diana, one of the Muſes, Harpocrates, Apollo 

with Marſyas's ſkin, a gladiator, Diana of Epheſus, Mar- 

ſyas, the mother of the gods or nature, with many breaſts 

and heads of ſeveral animals 'on her body ; two ſmall cen- 

taurs; à ſmall equeſtrian ftatue of Marcus Aurelius, like 

the great one in the capitol z a Venus Hermaphroditis ; two 

braſs ſtatues of Hercules and Mercury, about three feet 

hugh, and greatly admired by judges ; the former an an- 

tique, the latter by Franceſco Fiamingo ; the Egyptian Anu- , 
dis, with a dog's head in his hand in bronze; and laſtly, 

an admirable piece of ſculpture by Michael Angelo, repre- 

ſenting a dead Chriſt carried by Joſeph of Arimathea or 
72/000 in marble, and ſomething leſs than the natural 


Next to theſe come the buſto's of Jupiter Pluvius, Jupiter 
Ammon, and that of Nero, accounted the beſt in Rome of 
that emperor ; likewiſe of the old prince Giuſtiniano by 
Bernini; the ſtatue of pope Innocent X. of terro cotta, b 
the ſame hand ; and the heads of a horſe and an ox, bo 
antiques, and of white marble. 

On the cieling of the famous gallery belonging to this pa- Gallery, 
lace the life of the emperor Juſtinian is finely painted in 
eco, by Luigi Zuccaro, or, according to others, by Pe- 
zz, The Rint marble ſtatue of Minerva in armour, in 
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Palace of 


catdinal 
pualticri, 


found for ſome time after the other part had been dug yy Wiſlbe 


come up to the ſtatue of Meleager that ſtands by it. In the 


buſto's of Pindar, Homer, Socrates, the Sibylla Tiburtina, 


liſhed at Rome, in two volumes folio, in 1631. 


dation, granate,  baſaltes, and other kinds of fine marble, 
with a great number of ſtatues, buſto's, and 'bafſo-relievs', 


The library, which conſiſts of above thirty-five thouſand 


this gallery, is ſaid to have coſt ſcty thouſand ſcudi; g. 
ven thouſand were paid for the head only, which was nat 


ere, 
Pi 
among the ruins of the temple of Minerva in the Campus Meral 
Martius: however, in the judgment of ſome, it does not. 
orcela 
opinion of the connoiſſeurs, the fineſt piece in all the gallery ihe pait 
is a he-goat in white marble. The beautiful veſtal is al/y Nock; 
very much admired, both for the face and drapery. The Wacient 
ſtatues of Cleopatra, Capronia, Leda, Fauſtina the younger, Wlkuze 01 
Ceres, Harpocrates, Apollo, a Bacchanalian, Silenus, Ve doth 
nus coming out of a bath, Vitellius, Domitian, the empe- Winds, 
ror Juſtinian, Eſculapius, and Diana with a dog; the Whentio! 


** Bifrons, Faunus, Julius Cæſar, Tiberius, Trajan, 
Veſpaſian, Titus, Vitellius, Claudius, Albinus, Maximine 
(of ſerpentine) and a baſſe-relievo of Apollo, Minerva and 
the Muſes, are all fine antiques.  'I he modern pieces to be 
ſeen here, are, a copy of the Cleopatra, facing it, by Ber- 
nini; a ſtatue, by Bernini, of his own ſon ; and a head of 
Charles V. by an unknown hand, The landſcapes in this 
gallery are by Bruhl, a Dutchman. 

I have here confined myſelf to a ſmall part of the curio- 
ſities in this palace, as a particular deſcription of it would 
have filled a volume, both'on account of the great number 
of original paintings, which are no leſs than ſeven hundred, 
and the antique monuments, which are nineteen hundred; 
hve hundred of which are ſtatues, as may be particularly 
ſeen in that pompous work, called Galleria Giuſtiniana, pubs 


On the {pot where this palace ſtands were anciently the 
baths of Nero and Severus; fo that at laying the new foun- 


were found there, which are noble ornaments-to the palace, 
' The palace of cardinal Gualtieri, formerly belonging to 
the Manfroni family, abounds with curioſities, the greateſt 
part of which were purchaſed from the prior Antonio Renſi 


volumes, was moſt collected by cardinal Gualtieri, whilk 
he was nuncio in France. Among the paintings to be ice 


* Fiftcen thouſand pounds ſterling. 


here) 


. 
„ 


vre,/ are, the ſcourging of Chriſt, by * David 
y Pietro de Cortona; the Virgin Mary and our Saviour, b 


ber Durer ; the rape of Europa, by Gaido Rheni; and 
; al other valuable pieces by Brughel, Pietro Peru ino, 
+ WB:ſcrano, &c. Here is alſo a very grand collection of fine 
» Whorcelain images of China and Japan; earthen vaſes, ſaid to 
1 painted by hael and bis diſciples; likewiſe fine wax- 
ook; Roman, Greek, Etrurian, and Egyptian antiquities ; 
je cient and modern medals ; cames's (among which is a very 


unge one of Alexander the Great ;) imtaglio's, ſhells, inſe 
d other natural curioſities ; mathematical inſtruments of a 
inds, &c. A plate of the beautiful marble ſtatue of Veſta, 


entioned above, may be ſeen in Montfaucon Suppl. tom. i, 
66. | b. | 


uſto's and baſſo-relievo's in the Palazzo Lancellotti, in the 
tada Coronari. A ſtatue of the Epheſian Diana is particu- 
ly diſtinguiſhed here; and among the pictures, Annibal 
wacci's piece of Silenus drawn by two Fauni is an admira- 


the Venetian embaſſador, is accounted the largeſt. in Marco. 
ome, ' The ancient paintings in freſco, with which it is 
lomed, are highly valued ; the figure of Plenty with a cor- 
copia is finęly painted. Here is alfo a celebrated picture, 
ed, Carlo Maratti, of the adoration of the eaſtern Magi. 


ed; ln the court, gallery, and on the perron of the palace of Palace of | 
e Mattei are a conſiderable number of fine antique ſtatues, duke Mat- 


ſo-relievs's,. and buſto's, many of which were dug up near 
Villa Mattei. Among the former, Jupiter and Flora are 
ft admired/; and a ſacrifice before the Pantheon, Romulus 
Remus, Accia, &c. are the moſt remarkable among the 
ter. Here are alſo ſome ancient marble chairs ; but quite 
terent from the ſedes flercoraria in the Lateran. The 
ams are painted in freſco by Domenichino, Albani, and 
afranchi. - The principal pictures to be ſeen here, are, 
hel, by Domenichind ; Chriſt on the mount of Olives, 
Carravaggio ; a Nativity, by Baſſano; and St. Peter, b 
do Rheni, Before the palace is a fountain, adorned Fw 4 
r excellent bronze ſtatues, caſt in 1585, by Taddeo Lan- 
% a Florentine. Dt 

The Palazzo Maſſimi contains a great number of ftatues Palazzo 


Thus king of Epirus, which is the only one at Rome. 


here Another 
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an admirer of ſculpture will not omit ſeeing the fine palazz0 


The hall of the palace of St. Mark, at preſent inhabited Palazzo $, 


 baſſo-relievs's ; particularly a very large antique ſtatue of Maſſimi. 
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' Palazzo Another palace belonging to the fame family joins to 4, 
della Co- former, though it has the name of Palazzo delle Colonne 
lonne- he moſt remarkable pieces of ſculpture here, are, the ſtatu 


of Æſculapius, Apollo, a gladiator, and a bronze Bacchus T1} 
the buſto's of Claudius, Commodus, Gordianus, Pius, ane 1 R 
Macrinus; and a fine lion in baſſe-relievo. This palace bread 
does not want for other kinds of antiquities, nor go above 
paintings, . trical 
lone The palace of the marquis Palavicini, for modern and lag D 
Palavicini, pieces of paintings, has few equals. Beſides ſeveral beauti lengt! 
| ful landſcapes by Pouffin, Claude Lorrain, and Salvator Roſſa conti. 
here are alſo a great number of pictures by Carlo Maratti hid t 
Apollo crowning | Virtue, by Andrea Sacchi; the the fortur 
Graces, by Titian; the ſtory of Scipio and the beautifM eveni: 
Spaniſh captive, hy Bachiche; Alexander the Great, will coach 
F Darius's family by Piola, a Genoeſe; but a piece that c yiazz 
never be too much admired, is, a deſcent from the croſ ; we 
being, in all reſpects, the maſterpiece of Guido. The furl five t 
niture of this is entirely ſuitable to its grandeur ; auf Nept: 
that of the aſſembly- room is of rich brocade with a golf and t 
In the gallery of a palace in the Piazza Navona, belongin Berni 
to prince Pamfilio, the moſt remarkable actions of An rock, 
are painted in freſco, by Pietro di Cortona. A particular ai ¶ of thi 
well-executed repreſentation of the whole is publiſhed in ¶ veral 
work entitled La Galleria dipinta in Roma nel Palazz1 if of 1 « 
Signor Prencipe Panfilio, cen ripartimenti di chiaro 12 Frenc 
favole di Enea, dijegnate e intaghate in acqua forte da Co retti, 
Coſi, opera di 16 fogh Imperial per traverſo. Both this, an Fance 
the other palace of Pamfili in the Corſo, are ornament being 
with fine pictures; particularly the latter, ii which are lh 
veral landſcapes, by Pouffin; a Madonna, by Guido, 1 eP 
which a mixture of beauty and devotion is admirably e 
eſſed; a Venus, by Titian; the maſſacre of the Innocent 
uſanna, and Galatea, by Lanfranchi, and a room full 
aits; among the reſt, Donna Olympia at full lengt 
Here are alſo ſeven large beautiful tables of touchſtone, thi 
of Sicilian jaſper, three of black and white antique mati Tue 
a very large one inlaid with lapis lazuli, agate, &c. an 11 5 
iece of Cornelian, two ſpans long, and one and a H ven 
Tod two oval pieces of amethyſt, each a ſpan in breadi E gi 


beſides a great quantity of ſuperb furniture; ſo that the f 
damaſk hangings, preſented to the prince by the republic 


Venice, ſeem but mean, when compared to the reſt , | 
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Ditenſorium, ſaid to have coſt ſixty thouſand ſcudi, is ſhewn 

but once a year, when it is expoſed to public view in St. Ag- 

ne's church in the Piazza Navon. | 

The Piazza Navona is one of the moſt magnificent areas Piazza Nas 
in Rome, and was the ancient Circus Agonalis. The vona, 
breadth of it is near eighty common paces, and the length 

above three hundred and eighty ; or, according to a geome- 

tical meaſurement, it is two hundred and forty-thyee archi- 

tectonic palmi broad, and eleven hundred and thirty-four in | 
length. The three ftately fountains in this area keep the air 1 
continually freſh and cool ; and as the whole piazza can be if 
aid two or three feet under water, perſons of quality and 
fortune, during the two hotteſt months, and eſpecially in the 
evenings of the four _— in Auguſt, reſort hither in their 
coaches for coolneſs, Before and after this inundation the 
plaza or area is very carefully ſwept and cleaned ; and as it 
b well paved, it ſoon dries again, without cauſing any offen- 
five ſmell, or noxious exhalations. The noble ſtatue of . 
Neptune, which adorns one of the fountains, is by Bernini; 

and the Triton and dolphin are the work of Michael Angelo; 

but the great fountain in the center is a ſingular inftance of |, 
Bernini's ſkill. The whole work reſembles an irregular 

ock, and on the chief angles of this rock are coloſſal ſtatues 

of the principal rivers of the four parts of the world and ſe- 

veral large fiſhes; a ſea-horſe, and a lion ſeem to ſpring out 

of a cavern in the middle of it. The Danube, by Claude, a 
Frenchman, has an oar in his hand; the Ganges, by Ba- 

rett!, is repreſented like a moor; the ſtatue of the Nile, by 
Fancelli, has its head covered, as an emblem of its ſpring 
being unknown * z the fourth, which is the Rio de la Plata, 


? Poſlibly this ingenious fancy took its riſe from what Lucan ſays z 
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Arcanum natura caput non protulit ulli, 
Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre. 4 


Great Nature veils her head from human eyen, 
And, Nile, thy fource our buſy ſearch defies. 


The ſource of the Nile, it is true, was unknown to the ancients ; but, 
in our days, it is ſufficiently known from credible accounts; fo that the 
rel! might now be taken away. In the time of Innocent X. however, | 
when Bernini deſigned” this fountain, it was otherwiſe ; and what Ovid 
ſays of the Nile was true at that time: ; "3s 9 

2 
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======== Nec contigit ulli 
Hoc wndifſe caput. 
His latent head no mortal eye hag ſeen," 


Porta del] 


Popolo. 


about ſeventeen fect, on which ſtands an obeliſk, which i; 


Circus Caſtrenſis, was, by 


R O M E. 
or Plate River, in America, was made by Antonio Rage 
All theſe ſeveral pieces are of white marble. On the fummit 
of the rock, which is twenty-ſeven feet high, is a pedeſtal of 


ſixty feet high, terminated with a croſs on the top; ſo that 
the whole height taken together is near a hundred and ten 
feet. The obeliſk, which is of Egyptian marble, and ful 
of hieroglyphics, was found in Caracalla's Circus. It was 
erected here in 1651, by Innocent X. with inſcriptions on 
all the four ſides; one 1 which is as follows 


Obeliſcum, 
Ab Imp. Ant. Garacalla Romam advectum, 
Cum inter Circi Caſtrenſis rudera 
| Confractus diu jacuiſſet, 
Innocentius Decimus Pont. Opt. Max, 
Ad fantis forique ornatum 
Tranſ/tulit, inſtauravit, erexit 


Anno Sal. ADL. Pontiff. VII. 


d& This obeliſk, brought to Rome by the emperor Cara. 


£ calla, and long buried in f ents among the ruins of the 
nnocent X. the greateſt and 
© beſt of Popes, removed hither, repaired, and erected in 
< this place, as an ornament to the fountain and the area, 
* in the year of Chriſt 16 51, and the ſeventh of his pontif- 
t cate, , 13 | 


Ibis piazza or area, avare all its buildings like St. Agnes“ 


church or the Pamfili palace, would be one of the nobleſt in 
the world; but the diſparity in the buildings is very great, 
there being ſeveral of them very mean. Beſides, the lum- 
ber, old cloaths, iron-work, the Jewiſh pedlars, and the 
herb-ſtalls, are a great nuſance, and extremely debaſe its ap- 
pearance. 

Thoſe travellers who come to Rome from the northern 
parts of Italy, enter the city by the Porta Flaminia, or as it 


is now called, Porta del Popolo. This gate is built of Liver. 


of Michael Angelo, and is adorned 


tine ſtone, from a deſi 


with four marble pillars, and the ſtatues of St. Peter and 
Paul, cut in marble by Mochi. 
inſcription: | 


On the architrave is this 


Pius 


Fe 
| of 85 


Upo 
be fille 
which | 
priſingl 
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exact! 
direct Ii 
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equal e 
direct J 
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paces, | 


each 11d 
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Pius IV. Pont. Mar. 
Pertam in hanc amplitudinem extulit. 
Viam Flaminiam ftravit An. III. 


© This gate was thus enlarged, and the Flaminian road 
t repaired, by Pius IV. in the third year of his pontificate.” 


The inner fagade was repaired by Bernini; juſt before the 
jublic entry of Chriſtina queen of Sweden into Rome, which 
occaſioned the following inſcription : 


Felici fauſtogue ingreſſui 
Chriſtinæ Suecorum Regine. A. Dom. MDCLV. 


For the proſperous and happy entry of Chriſtina queen 
| of Sweden, 1655.” 


which at once ſtrikes the eye of the ſpectator is indeed ſur- 
priſingly grand and magnificent. The large noble area, an 
aftoniſhing obeliſk, a ſuperb fountain, two beautiful churches 
exattly reſembling each other, three hne ſtreets running in a 
direct line, as if they were drawn from the center of the obe- 
le; all theſe muſt have an uncommon effect on the mind 
of a ſtranger at the firſt view. The ſtreet on the left-hand 
s called Strada del Babuino, the middle is called It Corſo, 
and that on the right Ripetta. The only fault in theſe ſtreets 
b want of regularity in the buildings, the houſes not being of 


ect line, has not, perhaps, its equal for length &. From 
the gate (without which alſo the road, for ſome hundred 
paces, runs in a direct line, and is well paved and walled on 
ach fide) to the obeliſk, is a hundred and forty- ſix paces ; 
and near the fountain, which is about twenty-four paces in 
Wameter, is the ſtarting-place for the carnival horſe- races. 
t is about a hundred paces from the fountain to the two 
umilar churches ; and from thence to the Bolognetti palace, 


e Porta del Popolo there is a view of two thouſand ſeven 


* As to elegant buildings, not 8 mention the Strada Nova in Genoa, 
i exceeded by Rue Neuve and Rie du Po at Turin. | 


I | hundred 


dout two thouſand four hundred and fifty paces ; ſo that from 


Upon entering the city through this gate, the mind muſt Piazza del 
be filled with lofty ideas of the city of Rome; for the view Popolo. 


equal elegancy. The Corſo, which is all level, and in a 11 corſo. 


wealth he had fo unjuitly amaſſed; and that it were to be 


Odeliſſe in 
the Piazza 
del Popolo. 


ſaid to have been a hundred and twenty-five feet high: 
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hundred and twenty common paces in 2 direct line. Others 
compute the breadth of the Piazza del Popolo + to be an 
hundred paces, its length a hundred and three, and the whole 
length of the Corſo an Italian mile and a hundred and ten 
geometrical paces, each pace being equal to five feet. The 
dutſide of the two churches above-mentioned is adorned with 
very fine pillars and ſtatues; and within, the architecture is 
admirable and exactly uniform. S. Maria del Monte Santo, 
one of theſe churches, was finiſhed in the year 1675, and 8. 
Maria de Miracoli, the other, in the year 1679 : both were 
built by cardinal Guaſtaldi, who has a very fine monument 
in the — The braſs buſto's of the cardinal and his bro. 
ther are by Lucenti, and the beautiful white marble ſtatues 
of the Virtues are the work of Antonio Raggi. Theſe 
Churches were built under the direction of Bernini and Carlo 
Fontana, and were deſigned by the former. The cardinal 
by whom they were founded, had, for a conſiderable time, 
been treaſurer to the apoſtolic chamber, which occaſioned a 
farcaſm to be thrown upon him, namely, That theſe 
© churches were built by way of expiation for the immenſe 


© withed all who had the fingering of public money felt ſuch 
© remorſes of conſcience, for then new churches would riſe 
© apace in every great city.” The obeliſk in the Piazza de 
Popolo ſtood formerly in the Circus Maximus, and was 
brought to Rome from Heliopalis in Egypt, by order of Au- 
— as is mentioned in the inſcription on the pedeſtal; 
t as this obeliſ was not found on the pedeſtal, both be- 
ing dug up at ſome diſtance from each other, this might ea- 
have been another obeliſk, ſet up in the Circus Maximus © Th 
by Conſtantine the Great; eſpecially as that of Auguſtus i iin in 


whereas the height. of this obeliſk, excluſive of the pedeltal, 
according to Marcati's treatiſe de —_— is but cighty-cizht 
feet, or a hundred and ſeven palmi. In the year 1589, ti1s 
fuperb obeliſk was, by order of Sixtus V. (to whom this cit 
owes many public works of ornament, and utility) removec 
from the place where it had long been buried in obſcurity 
and erected here. This arduous work was happily conduct 
ed by his favourite architect Domenico Fontana. TWO {ide 
of the pedeſtal are taken up by the following ancient in 
ſcription: n: 

+ That is, near the two churches, where it is broadeſt, and as it wer_ghf®tain 
the baſis of the triangle, which terminates in a poiut near the gate. 15 y 

| | 7 
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| Caſor Divi F. MY 
_— pf 1 
Pontifex Maximus 1 | 


we in poteſtatem 4 
Populs Romani redatta, | ; | 
| Soli donum dedit. | 
The emperor Auguſtus Cæſar, high-prieſt, &c. having 


conquered Egypt, and united it to the Roman ſtate, con- 1 | 
fecrated this obeliſk to the ſun.” | 


o- 4 
es : | 2. 
e Ona the third fide has been added the following in- \ 
lo ſcription : G ih 
al | / : 4 
ie, Ci xtus V. Pont. Max. 1 
2 Obeli CUM hunc 44 

eſe a Ceſare Aug. Soli *tt 

iſe In Circo Maximo ritu 

be Dicatum impio, 

ch Miſerandd ruind 

iſe Fractum obrutumque \ 

del Erui, transferri, 

ras Forme ſue reddi, 

u- Crucique invictiſſ. 

U; dedicari juſſit. 


A. MDLXXXLX. Pont. I. | 


This obeliſk, firſt with impious rites, dedicated to the. | 
ſun in the Circus Maximus, by the emperor Auguſtus, and 
afterwards broken and buried in ruins, was dug up, re- 
moved hither, repaired, and dedicated to the invincible 1 
ctoſs, by order of his holineſs pope Sixtus V. in the year 1 
of Chriſt 1589. and the fourth of his pontificate.' | 1 


This obeliſk is full of hieroglyphics ; and in the croſs al 
| * top is ſet a ſmall piece of Chriſt's croſs, as is pre- | 


La Piazza di Spagna is generall much frequented, La Plaz. 
ith on account of Be coffee ou Ape the Sm hember di Spagna. } 
loreigners who uſually lodge in that part of the city. The = 
utan-in this piazza reſembles a ſhip, and was ſet up by 
de Urban VIII. in memory of the taking of Rochelle, oy 

1 


— - 
the papiſts, from the French huguenots; that ci 
chief place of arms, &c. in the poſſeſſion of t 


ople. 
In the Picchini 


ty beine ti 


ace are four marble ſtatues, very we 
worth ſeeing}, The firſt, though without either head 
feet, is exceedingly admired for the drapery : The ſecond, 
a large wolf; the third, a Venus, in the attitude of the Ve 
nus of Medicis, but ſomething larger 
ſtatue, neither is it of equal beauty. The fourth and m 
exquifite' piece of them all is a naked Meleager of Pati 
marble ; but this, like moft of the Grecian antique ſtatu 
by length of time, which, ho 

ever, is not diſagreeable to the eye. It rings almoſt like braſt 

or other metal. On the left fide of this ſtatue is a boar's heat 
which, from the meanneſs of the performance, appears to 
done by another hand; and on the right {ide ſtands a hount 
with his right ear broken off : the ſtatue itſelf wants the le 
hand, and is reckoned a maſter-piece, and valued at no le 

an forty thouſand ſcudi. Some look upon it to be deſigns 
or Adonis: an exact print of it is to be ſeen in Montfaucon 
antiquities. 

The palace of the princeſs of Piombino has little to at 
tract the curioſity. of a ſtranger, except one ſtatue of a 
diator mortally wounded ; which is, indeed, an exce 


I have already deſcribed the bridge called Ponte S. Angelo 
on a bridge ſo that I ſhall only add an inſcription in honour of Narle 
on a bridge over the river. Anio in the Via Salaria, abo 


three Italian miles from Rome. 


Picchnii pa- 
kce, 
than that celebrate 


has contracted a yellowneſs 


len 


Imperante D. N. Piifſimo ac triumphali ſemper Juſtinian 

P. P. Aug. Ann. XXXLI1TL. | 
» Narſes, Vir gloriofiſſimus. & Præpoſitus Sacri Palatii l 
Conf. atque Patritius, poſt Viftoniam Gothicam, ipſis & cori 
Regibus celeritate mirabili conflictu publico ſuperatis atque fri 
 fratis, libertate Urbis Rome ac totius Italia reſtituta, Poi, 
Vie Salarie uſque ad acquam d nefandiſſimo Totila Tyrann « 
ftruttum, purgato fluminis alveo in meliorem flatum, quam qui 

fuerat, renovavit. | 


In the 38th year of the reign of our moſt gracious an 
© ever victorious ſovereign Juſtinian, Narſes, 
moſt ſacred palace, a nobleman of conſular 
© the moſt eminent virtues, after his 


overnor of th 
gnity, and e 


7 f 
ſignal and ſudden del 


which 
the ſun 
are te 
thoſe | 
the ma! 
her ſyr 
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pots pa 
erting 

great n 
ling D 
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hours. 

publiſh, 
cade on 
the land 
IM 
Vit pie 
Vox. 


la 
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(of the Goths, Headed by their king (whereby Rome and 
il Italy were reſcued from ſlavery,) cleared the channel of 
the river, and rebuilt, with improvements, this bridge of 
the Via Salaria, which had been totally demoliſhed to the 
| water's edge, by the ſavage tyrant Totila,” 


Here is another inſcription in Latin verſe to the ſame pur- 
ſe. | 


pieces, 972. the baptiſm of Chriſt ; the ſacraments of confir- 
mation, marriage, and extreme unction z; Rebecca at the 
matering-place ; the burial of Phocion; Bacchus and Ari- 
une; ſome landſcapes, and Chriſt giving the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven to St. Peter, 


ini, are to be ſeen ſeveral pieces in freſco by Bernardo Ca- 
ſelli, Pietro Gobbio, and d' Angeli; Diana's bath by Al- 
dano, and other pictures. The moſt remarkable apartment 
belonging to this palace, at preſent, is the ſummer-houſe, 
which has a view of the Piazza del Monte cavallo, where, in 
the ſummer evenings, the princeſs keeps her aſſemblies. Here 
ze two admirable pillars of red marble with white veins, like 
thoſe ſo much admired at St. Januarius's church at Naples ; 
the marble ſtatues of Minerva, Faunus, Hercules, Pallas with 
her ſymbol the owl; a buſto of Nero with a beard, and a 
beautiful bafſo-relievo by Michael Angelo; two fine flower- 
pots painted on glaſs, &c. The paintings are, Sampſon ex- 
ering his laſt effort on the pillars, and thereby deſtroying 
great numbers of the Philiſtines, by Pouſſin or Domenichino z 
king David's triumph by the latter; Andromeda by Guido 
Rheni ; Adam and Eve amidſt an infinite variety of beaſts and 
beds, by Piola; Armida finding Rinaldo aſleep by Albano 
or Baglioni ; and Armida in a car in another piece in fre/co 
V Paſſignano. - But one of the fineſt pieces in Rome, and 


tours, Giov. Battiſta Paſquini, Frey, and Audenaart, have 
publiſhed copper- plates of this admirable piece. The caval- 
cade on the Friſe was painted by Antonio Tempeſta, and 
the landſcapes by Paul Bril. . 


Vor. II. D d Pieuo 


* 
* 


In the palace of the duke di Zagarola, of the family of Palazzo 
Noſpiglioſi, which was formerly called Palazzo de Mazza- Roſpigliofi, 


401 


"The houſe of Signior del Pozzo exhibits a treaſure of Ni- Palazzo de] 
cholas Pouſſin's paintings; among which are the following Fo. 


alazzo di 


aich may be looked upon as Guido Rheni's maſterpiece, Auora by 
b Aurora in a car, drawn by four horſes, and guided by the Guio. 


The Sachetti palace in the Strada Giulia is well furniſhed $actets 
td pictures; among which are two admirable pieces by Palace. 
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Pietro di Cartona: one repreſents the rape of the Sabines 


and the other the batile of Arbela, Here are alſo a Ven, g 


in a reclining poſture, by Titian; a head by Albert Dure: MK Co 
and ſome baſſo-relievo's and antique ſtatues. ber of 
Palazzo di The fagade of the Palazzo di Salviati is a noble piece und! 
Salviati. architecture. In this palace are alſo ſome paintings hy Ainerr⸗ 
Caracci, a Ganymede by Titian, Diana by Corregio, nde, 
rape of Europa by Albano, and a conſiderable number 9 E: {ot 
ſtatues and baſſo-rehievo's. 26S | tits 
Palazzo Sa- The palace of prince Savelli, at preſent, belongs to thy ks Ox 
velli. Orſini family 3 but of all the fine paintings for which it v African 
once fo famous, none are now remaining. In the court arg ""_ 


to be ſeen two beautiful marble ſarcophagi, adorned wi 
| baſſo-relievs's. Over the entrance is another baſſo=relizvy of x 
gladiator encountering a lion and other wild beaſts ; the ex 
preſſion very animated, but far ſurpaſſed by that admirable 
piece of ſculpture over the door of the hall within the palace 
which repreſents Marcus Aurelius receiving the homage of 
the Roman people. It is in the ſame anti-chamber when 
ſtands the celebrated marble ſtatue of C. Pompilius. 
Palazzodi In the Palazzo di Spada is the famous marble ſtatue of 
* Pompey the Great, which is the only one in Rome of that 
hero. Its height is near twelve feet; in one hand is a globe 
and the other 1s expanded, as if he was haranguing the pec 
ple. It was found in the time of Julius III. not far fro 
the place where anciently ſtood the Curia Pompeii. The 
moſt remarkable paintings here are, the death of Adonis by 
Guercino, the rape of Helen by Guido, and cardinal Ber 
nardino Spada, at full length, by the ſame ; the death ol 
Lucretia by Daniel Tedeſcho, the interview between the 
Virgin Mary and her couſin Elizabeth by del Sarto, witt 
ſeveral other pieces by Calabreſe, Piacentino, Volterra, Tad 
deo Zuccharo, Fabrizio Chiari. The beft ſtatues ut 
this place are thoſe of Flora-and Seneca. 

P.lazzodi Ihe duke of Tufcany's palace, near the church of S. Luig 
Tuſcana, or de' Franceſi, called Palazzo di Madama, was built by Ca 
di Madama. therine de Medicis before ſhe came to be queen of France 
but is remarkable only for its largeneſs. I ſhall ſpeak of the 

Villa de Medicis in another place. wy 
Veroſpi pa- The Veroſpi palace contains abundance of fine pict 
ce, and ſtatues.” Among the latter, in the court, are Antoninu 
Pius, M. Aurelius, Apollo, Hercules killing the hydra, Ju. Ju 
piter, Diana, and Adrian; on the peryon or ſteps before tio, „ 
door, are, Bacchus, Venus, &c. and in the 1 ue, 
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Nemia in a fitting poſture and weeping over an urn, with a 
wine iſſuing out of it; Minerva, of alabaſter, Ganymede, 
u Commodus in the habit of a gladiator; Olympias, mo- 
wer of Alexander the Great, mag with a ſerpent 89 


nd her tight atm ; Hercules, Venus, a ſmall ſtatue 
Minerva, the body of which is of touch-ſtone, but the head, 
unde, and feet of marble ; a lion of brown Egyprian mar- 
ge; ſome Egyptian idols of very curious fort of mafble; 4 
eautiful head of Antinous, of green Egyptian marble; Ju- 
lus Crſar, of porphyry, the fame of green, and Scipio 
Aricantis of black Egyptian marble; a buſto of Julia of 
Lwered Oriental alabaſter; Alexander the Great of black 
Foyptian marble, with an oval ground of Sicilian jaſper ; 
tho, of porphyry; marble buſts's of Auguſtus, Tiberius, 
rebonianus Gallus, Gordianus, Cybele, Livia Drufilla, 
Intonia, Domitia, Cornelia Salonina, Livia, Poltina, Ve- 
us, Adonis, Gallienus, Philippus, Veſpaſian, Adrian, An- 
nous, Heliogabalus ; a bafſo-relizvo of a ſacrifice ; another 
pf Bacchus on a throne ; lome ſerpentine vaſes, ſome orien- 
alabaſter urns, and a fine cabinet of lapis lazuli. Among 
ther fine paintings here art, S. Carlo Fuß alms by Cala- 
eſe, Orpheus and Euridice by Antonia della Cornia, and 
luſannah by Rominelli ; an angel delivering Peter out of 
priſon by Calabreſe ; David killing Goliah by Borgianni ; 
wveral views by Viviani ; Chriſt driving the buyers and ſel- 
rs out of the temple by Manfredi; landſcapes by Pouſſin and 
Paul Bril; the prodigal fon by Calabreſe ; and other admi- 
ble pieces. On the cieling of the gallery is a fine piece in 
co by Albani, repreſenting the ſun in the middle of the 
odiac, with the various effects of its influence on the earth. 
is palace is particularly remarkable for the Galleria Armo- 
ia, in which are four harpſichords on four ſeparate tables; 
nd, to all appearance, without any communication with one 
nother. The largeſt of the four has ſeveral ſtops ; and 
hen the maſter is going to play upon it, he makes the other 
hee and at 018 accompany it; or only two or one of 
dem, juſt as the audience pleaſes. Beſides this Palazzo Ve- Another 
olp1, there is another of the ſame name, near the Ghigi pa- Veroſpi pa- 
ace, in the Corfo, not fat from St. Mark's church. This ute Bowen 
ace well deſerves a ttavellef's notice, as it contains two hun- church. 
red and fifty marble ſtatues ; the moſt admired among theſe 
e, Julia Paula, Minerva, one of the Muſes, Pertinax, A- 
"lb, Jupiter, Cetes, Diogenes, Antoninus a very large. 
tue, Silenus, a gladiator, and Ganymede, ſeveral Egyp- 
2 | an 


— „ 


Zeccha, or 
Mint. 


of porphyry, and an admirable porphyry ſarcophagus. Ad 
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tian idols, a deus terminus of black marble, Diana of white 
and other ſtatues of oriental alabaſter. The buſto's are n0 
leſs numerous, and among theſe, the moſt remarkable ;; 
thoſe of Matidia, Marciana, Livia, Plotina, Antonia, $i 
pio Africanus of touchſtone ; a porphyry buſt of Titus, « 
Auguſtus of Egyptian marble, and four others of oriental aa 
baſter. Here is alſo a curious collection of urns of porphyr 
and other precious ſtones, with fine baſſo-reliewt”s, four table 
of oriental jaſper, fix large pillars of verde antico, two ſmalle 


mirers of painting will alſo be here entertained with the 
works of Caracci, Titian, Guercino, Guido Rheni, Paolc 
Veroneſe, &c. 

The Zeccha, or Mint, lies behind St. Peter's, with this 
inſcription : | | | 


Alexander VII. Pont. Max. 
Monetariam officinam, 
in qud novo artificio 
Precipitis aquæ impulſu verſatis rotis 
Magno temporis operægue compendio, 
Nummi 8 celeritergue ſignentur, 
Publice utilitati conſtruxit 


Ann. Sal. MDCL AT. And 
At pr 
© This mint, where, by a water-mill of a new invention wi. 
© money is coined with more facility, diſpatch, and elegance A ſþe 
© than before, was built for the public utility by his holine A zec 
© Alexander VII. in the year 1665.” The 
| n pavl, 
There is no better money, both for weight and ſtandard, bug 
than the Papal coins; but I was particularly pleaſed with the The 
moral hints in the legends of the paoli and half-pasl;, As for now | 
example : roperly 
A fo 
Qui dat pauperi non indigebit. He that giveth to the poor A pa, 
© ſhall never want.“ attrin 
In ſudore vultus tui. In the ſweat of thy brows.” The 
Non Cor apponite, Set not thy heart upon it.” ames v 
Non concupiſces argentum. * Covet not money. ies of 
Delicta operit charitas. Charity covers a multitude oi Here 
< ſins,” | | moni 


Da ne nacedt. Give, leſt it ſhould prove hurtful to 
. 4 * . : 
Boe. 
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95 2 nolite cor apponere. If they abound, ſet not 
thy heart upon them. vil 
Cmſervate pereunt. ' They periſh with keeping. 
Da & accipe. Give, that thou mayſt receive.” 
Iupie fit ſupplementum. Let it be a relief to indigence. 
gene Spes. The hope of the neceſſitous. 
Eluat Pauperem. © It exalts the low.” 
Date & dabitur. © Give, and it ſhall be given unto you.” 
Prudentia 1 eft argento. Prudence is more valua- 
ble than filver.” 
Solatinm miſeris. The ſolace of the afflicted.” 
Meet minus. Satis ad nocendum. It hurts leſs. Sufficient 
to do hurt.” 


On ſome of the pieces coined _ a conclave is ſtruck a 
love, as an emblem of the Holy Ghoſt, with this legend: 


Infunde lumen ſenſibus. © Inlighten our underſtandings.” 
On others : 
Da recta ſapere. © Give us a right judgment.” 


And the like pious mottoes. 

At preſent, a Spaniſh pi/to/z, or an old French Louis-d'or, 

equal to four-and-thirty paoli. 

A ſpecie-ducate, = eighteen paoli. 

A zechino of Florence or Venice, = nineteen paoli. 

The = romano, or Roman crown *, which is equal to 

n go 1 only an imaginary money, as the pound ſterling 
ngland. 

The ſcudo in ſpecie was formerly equal to ten paoli; but 

now raiſed to ten and a half, and commonly, though im- 

roperly, called a pia/ter. 

A feſtoon is equal to three pat. 

A paoli is divided into ten bajocchi, and a bajocchi into five 

attrini. a ; 

The paoli, or julii, are fo called from the popes of thoſe 

mes who firſt introduced ſuch pieces, or cauſed great quan- 

ties of them to be coined. | 4 

Here is no ſuch thing as raiſing and lowering the value 

I monies ; for the old pieces are current on the fame footing 


O0 


t0 


9 * A Roman crown is equal to five ſhillings ſterling. 
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Hamerani, 


medaliſts. 


ther compoſitian i is uſed in France and England; but neithe 


berg, and St. Urbain at Nancy. St, Urbain fo far let ny 


Whiting. Linſeed oil rubbed hot on leaden medals is a go 
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as the new. The coinage is under the direction of a parti 
cular commiſſion of. five CG and ſome ptelates of the 
apoſtolic chamber; but this, in the preſent Rate of affairs, ; 
an office of no great fatigue. 

It is now near a century ſince the 7 AND" have been i 
the higheſt reputation for cutting dies for medals, &c. The 
have alto invented a varniſh, which not only gives a fine 
gloſs to copper coins, but alſo preſerves them. This ſecre 
is ſo known to Heglioger in Sweden, Geyſſel at Nurem 


into it, as to aſſure me it is a powder ſtrewed on the meta) bmp, 
which is afterwards, by- fuſion, ſtrongly incorporated wit Badu. 
the medal; the beſt varniſh is of a deep brown colour. Ang 


great 1 


the one nor the other is proof againit damp, which is know: 
to prejudice copper; ſo that all medals made of that met; 
muſt be kept in a dry place to retain their Juſtre. They ar 


cleaned by bruſhing them with tartar boiled in water. $i! 
ver medals are poliſhed with burnt ſheep's bones, or Engliſ 


reſervative to them. 'I heſe methods are of the highelt uti 
ity to medaliſts Who are fond of preſerving the irapreſlict 
of a curious piece,. 

The dies for the Papal coins: and medals are kept in th 
caftle of St. Angelo; but Hamerani can procure the impre 
ſions of them. Several of the dies are {a old and decayed 
as not to bear the force of the preſſure, ſo that the coppe 


man V 


mult be hot before it is laid under them; but it is though Th 
that Hamerani will ſupply their places with new ones. [ 0.08 mar 
only add, that in 3 impreffions from old dyes the pt cent: 
e metals are pewter and lead; and that theſe medats m Clem 
Ag than common coin. | N. 
garde 
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HE warmth of the e here neceſſarily i the f 
inhabitants fond of villa's and gardens, where, in fu of F 
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mer, they may retire for the bepoit of the freſh air, 
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As I ſhall deſcribe theſe in alphabetical order, the villa Villa Aldo Qt 
4ldobrandinay near St. Dominic's church, on Monte Ca- Wandias. 4:28 
allo, is the firſt which offers itſelf ; andy indeed, both for 4M 
uchitecture and delightful gardens, claims the preference to 1 
moſt of the villas. The weſtern front is embelliſhed with . 4 
feral antique b relieuos in marble. Among the paint- 'F | 
nes in the apartments are, a Bacchanalian, by Titan 3 ano- | 
her by Bellino; queen Johanna, by da Vinci; Judith, by 4s 
Titian; the coronation” of the Virgin Mary, by Hannibal \ 
Caracci ; Pſyche gazing on a ſleeping Cupid by the light of a 9 
lamp, by the ſame; the two famdus civilans Bartoli and 
Baldus, ſaid to be done by Raphael; if ſo, they cannot be 
originals, thoſe learned perſons being prior to Raphael by a , 
great many years, Here are alſo the buſto's of Homer, Se- 4 h 
neca, Marcellus, and Virgil, in marble ; the ſtatue of an | I 
hermophrodite ſitting ; a Faunus, which is highly valued ; } 
Venus fitting on a peacock, and two men engaged at the WW. 
aus. In the garden are ſeveral marble coffins, or cheſts; » 8 
but the greateſt curioſity is in the ſummer-houſe, where an 
antique piece of painting in fre/cs is to be ſeen, which is ſaid Antique | 
to have been dug up in 1607, in the we pony mount, at the ne 
place ſuppoſed to have been anciently Mzcenas's gardehs. 
There 1s no forming any conjecture when or by whom it was 
painted: however, it is a good piece, and repreſents a Ro- - 
man wedding, or a bride led to the bridegroom's bed-cham- 
ber. A plate of it may be ſeen in Bartoli's Admiranaa, 
Numb. 61, 62. and in Miſſon, Tom. ii. p. 152, 

This villa, at preſent,. belongs to the Dam; family, by 
a marriage of prince Camillo Pamfilio, uncle to pope Pac 
cent X. with donna Olympia Aldobrandina, aunt to pope 
Clement VIII. | | 

What chiefly recommends: the villa Barberina alli Baſtio- villa Barbe - 
ni, is the fine proſpect of the city it affords, and its beautiful rina. | 
gardens, © Here are ſome good paintings; particularly a view 
of the old cathedral of St. Peter's, and ſeveral porcelain yaſes, 
painted by Raphael. Near this villa is the baſtion, befs 
which the intrepid Charles of Bourbon loſt his life in 1527. 

The Benedetti villa, near the Porta di S. Pancratio, was Villa Bene- 
built by the Abbe Elpidio Benedetti, agent for the crown of detd. 
France. In this villa, both the inſide and outſide of the 
walls are covered with proverbs and moral fentences. In F 
the firſt gallery, even with the ground floor, are the pictures 
of French and Italian ladies, namely, the counteſs Laura 
Mareſchotti, Meſdames Colonna, Monteſpan, and Valiere: 

> > + WG-4 # however 


Ly 


— 
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however, the inſcriptions in this gallery are all po! 
againſt the fair-ſex, Of theſe the following may Lan, 

ſporinen:- n piles {de eh Hi 


La Homes 


ide quads dnl; 
Et piange p60 nec, 


© A woman laughs when ſhe can, 
but weeps when ſhe pleaſes.” 


Le Donne quaſi, tutte ! 

Per parer belle ſi fanno brutte. 

£ Moſt women disfigure themſelves 
by affecting to appear beautiful,” 
La Donna ꝰ come il Griftall, 

Sella urta aa in falls. | 

* Women are like cryſtal ; one 

* fall breaks them both,” 
Donna, che parlamenta, 

E come una piazza mezza perſa, 

© A woman that deliberates is 

© like a fort half loſt,” 


Femina e vento, 
Si cambia in un momento. 


| I Wamen and the wind are ever changing.“ 


On the window-ſhutters are to be ſeen the heads of * 
brated Roman ladies, as Martia, Julia, Aurelia, Calphurnia, 


Accia, Scribonia, Livia, Druſilla, Emilia Lepida, Meſſa- 
lina, Sabina Poppza, and ſeveral others, with hiſtorical in- 
ſcriptions, One apartment exhibits inſcriptions againſt a 
court life another againſt war; in ſhort, all of them con- 
tain uſeful admonitions of one kind or other, and excite the 


reader to a virtuous and prudent conduct. I have here tran- 


ſeribed the following lines from among the reſt, which may 
afford you ſome entertainment: 


Spe 


a. ©: a... a; @; + 


rr 


his vill: 
ex cee 
N ds al 
incian: 
comp 
g this 
ouſanc 
ephew 
nd ſple 
ravert! 
m in 
napus 
In! and 
cient 1 


| Spe in poberi Alberght e in piccicl tetti, 
Freya le aalnubadl e tra i 25 Ker 
Meglio ſi aggiongon Pamicizia i petti 
Che fra richezze invidioſe ed agi 
De le piene inſidie, e di ſoſpetti 
Corte Regali e ſplendidi Palagt, 
Ove la caritd in tutto # eflinta, 
Ne fi vede amicixia ſe non fint. Arioſto. 


The generous glow of friendſhip warms the breaſts 
Of humble cottagers and lowly ſwains, 

« And brighter burns when adverſe fortune frowns, 
« Athwart the gloom of want and dire diſtreſs ; 

© But ſhuns the pompous glare of ſplendid courts, 

© Where envy'd wealth, ſuſpicions, jealouſies, 

© And luxury extinguiſh ev'ry ſpark 

Of undiſſembled friendſhip's cordial love.” 


Among the portraits here, are the royal family of France, 
neen Chriſtina, and the chevalier Bernini. he duke di 
Nevers is the preſent owner of this inſtructive palace. 
La Villa Borgheſe is one of the hneſt ſpots in Italy; and villa porg- 
St. Peter's at Rome is the moſt ſuperb church in the world, heſe. 
bis villa for beauty, ornaments, and curioſities may be ſaid 
exceed all other country ſeats in Italy, or elſewhere. It 
ands at the diſtance of a quarter of a league from the Porta 
nciana, and is incloſed within a wall of five Italian miles 
compaſs. It is ſaid, that the annual charge only of keep- 
z this villa in proper order and repair amounts to four 
ouſand ſcudi. It was built by cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, 
ephew to Paul III. who has here aſſembled every — 
id ſplendid object of curioſity. The garden portal is of 
nvertina ſtone, and near it is a baſſo-relzevo of a Tauroboli- 
m in marble, and two dii termini, one ſuppoſed to be 
napus the god of 8 the other Pomona, both by Ber- 
ni and his ſon. Near one of them ſtands an urn, with this 
cient inſcription: | | 
Hleriæ Thiſbe Monodiariæ 

Ti. Claudii Glapheri 


1 Oberaulice Attionite & Sebaſimice 
Terrenum Sacratum long. P. X. 
; Lat. F. . 
In quo condita eft fodere noli ne ſacrilegium 
Commuttas. / 
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In the gardens are at leaſt twenty beautiful walks, and al 


the viſta's are terminated by ſtatu 75 
ſpouting water. Here are alſo a 1 _ 
Fo oaks, limes, cypreſs-trees, pines, —— — ae" 
ccii (an ever-green reſembling the laurel ;) the eſpalier 8 
ſiſt of jeſſamine or orange · trees, myrtle, &c, In oth 2 * 
of the garden are ſeparate little parks for deer and oa "— 
a warren for rabbets. Here is Ao a large canal ſtocked 2 
ſwans and all kinds of aquatic fowls. Over another had "— 
into this garden are two antique ſphynxes of granate lah uy 
large and lofty aviaries, with fountains playing in them =—E 
to be ſeen all of the known feathered ſpecies ; and over 4 55 2 
between theſe ayiaries is a marble head of Julius Cæfar. Th OE 
flower- garden exhibits the moſt beautiful flowers and * = 
apes — On the grand area before the 1 x wy 
are twenty-four ſtone pedeſtals, finely carved, for flower — 
pots, with ſix ancient ſtatues, namely, thoſe of Fauſtina th Ich 
younger, Agrippina, Lucilla, Julia Soemia with a oblet — 
Ceres, and Fauſtina the elder with a veil. This houf. con — 
ſiſts of 1 the four ſides of which are embelliſhe _ 
| == ſtatues and „ ere joined together with ſuch fl * - 
any propretys — _ toned _ 3 made to be thus placed ffs 
| | » &c. being too or a detai 
them, 1 ſhall only mention the mak n ; ogy m7 
are bufto's of Geta, Trajan, Adrian, Decius, Nero, ant _ 
Gord ian; the ſtatues of Marcus Aurelius, Mark Anthony * - 
Jupiter, Bacchus, Leda, Apollo, a prieſteſs of Bacchus, M. a — 2" 
rius, _ Scipio Africanus; a baſſo-rehevo, reprefenting th re 
concl f n of the peace betwixt the Sabines and Romans ; a "ip 
M ſtatue of Pentheſilea queen of the Amazons ; th his fi 
F- 2 of bears, wild boars, and Tons, in three ſepara dul, 
0 revo's ; the Bacchanalian and other facrifices ; a Tu nent 
— ys and a large and moſt. admirable piece of ſculpture bath 
und in the Forum Romanum of Curtius leaping into t — 
chafin, alſo in baſſp-relievo ;, an equeſtrian ſtatue by PliMecces: 
2 and of Robert Malateſta, general to Sixtus ue 
he Whole circumference of the building is ſeven hunde bl 1 
and thirty- four palmi, each pulmi being equal to nine incht the fo 
or 3-4ths of a royal Paris foot. The double perron or fl ay 
of eps, leading to the firſt floor, is adorned with two 0 — * 
nucopia's, and vaſes embelliſhed with d -relie vos. In h 
firſt court are the marble ſtatues of ane of the Muſes, a 8 Adria 
tyr, Jupites — Galba, anda captive Parthian king, Wl kid t. 
porphyry; the heads of Julia Auguſta, Caligula, La pries 
* . a | Pauli | 
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daulina, M. Aurelius, and Domitia, Domitian's wife 3 
relicus's of Hercules's labours, the ſtory of Leda, and 
e vulture prey ing on Prometheus's liver. The firſt room 
nne enters into is palmi broad, and ninety. long, and is 
adorned with twelve pillars of giallo antico, verde antico, gra- 


une walls on each ſide, are fourteen marble buſto's, namely, 
thoſe of Scipio Africanus, his illuſtrious antagoniſt Annibal, 
and the twelve Cæſars. A ſtatue of Bacchus, lying upon an 
antique tomb, in the poſture of a river- god; is a maſterly 
piece; as are the marble bafſo-reltevs's over the tix doors of 
this apartment, repreſenting the matrimonial ceremonies uſed 
by the ancients, the death of Meleager, the ſtories of Niobe, 
Hector, Amphitrite, and Prometheus, Among the . paint- 
ings here, the moſt remarkable are, a Fame by d' Arpino, 
er de creation of Adam and Eve by the ſame; a reſurrection 
of Chriſt, and Joſeph with Potiphar's wife by Franceſco Ci- 
voli ; the laſt — by Ciampelli ; Judith with Holi- 
onWphornes's head by Baglioni ; our firſt parents under the for- 


ni; a Crucifixion by Tempeſta ; the cavalcade of Paul the 
cel kifth's taking poſſeſſion of the Lateran cathedral, and the uſual 
parade of the 'Furkiſh emperor when he rides abroad, both 
by Tempeſta ; la feſta di Teſtaccio by Maggi; the Caroſello 
or Carrouzal, in the time of Paul V. in the court of the Bel- 
"nl vedere in the Vatican, by Acquaſparta; a maſquerade, with 
a triumphal car by J. Paul Scor a German; and the pictures 
of ſeveral horſes beautitully (potted. | 
In the next room is a fine piece, repreſenting David, with 
his ling, marching towards Goliah, by Bernini; whoſe 
ra buſto, cut by bimielf, is alſo to be ſeen here. In this apart- 
ment is a celebrated antique ſtatue of Seneca expiring in the 
bath, of black marble. He is repreſented as a decrepid old. 
man, juſt fainting, through loſs of blood. The expreſſion is 
exceed] — and the colour of the marble give it a 
more melancholy appearance; but the baſon of African war- 
ble, in which he ftands, is a modern work. Here are alſo 
the following valuable antiques, viz. a lion of aabqſtra cetog- 


beautiful red Egyptian marble, with Romulus and Remus, in 
white marble ; two yaſes of oriental alabaſter ; the heads of 
Adrian and Macrinus ; a baffſo-relievo of Venus and Cupid, 
kid to. be the work of Phidias or Praxiteles, and another of 
i prieſteſs at an altar; two: pillars. of zero. antica, and: tua 


of 


1, and porphyry, which are aboye fifteen palmi high. On 


didden tree, and their expulſion out of Paradiſe by Paſſigna- 


uno, or quince- coloured alabaſter z a ſhe-wolf, of the moth 
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others of breccia; the ſtatues of Diana, Apollo, and Juno 
the latter of porphyry, with the head, hands, and feet c 
marble : The humble ſuppliant attitude of this ſtatue has in. 
duced ſome to imagine it to be Darius's queen throwing her. 
felf at the feet of Alexander the Great. Among the paint. 
ings are two capital — by Titian, one of Sampſon en. 
gaged with the Philiſtines, the other of Sophoniſba Anguiſ. 
> with her father and brother; the eſpouſals of St. Ca. 
therine is by Perugiano ; the Virgin Mary, with her divin: 


infant, by Sodoma; St. Jerom by aziano; St. Catharine 6 ( 

of Sienna by d'Arpino, and the Venetian Pregadi by young * 

Palma. 5 ein en x 6 ] 
In -the next apartment are the antique ſtatues of Bacchus, 

Apollo, and Narciſſus, with inſcriptions, but of little im- Out: 

; and Icarus, or a Genius, and a Bacchanalian pro. Wninet) 

ceſſion in baſſs-relievo ; the baſto's of Brutus and Tiberius; Wd ove 


DNS. ] 
lllars, 
iſe ſm 
rl wit] 
uni in 
arble | 
07 heſ 
f alabat 
uſcripti 


two antique vaſes of alabaſter placed on two pillars of oriental 
granate twelve palmi high; a table of touch-ſtone ten palni 
in length and five broad, with a border of yellow brocatells 4 
ſpagna, and a ſmall bronze copy of the Farneſean bull ſtand- 
ing upon it, Here is alſo a fine piece of painting of David's 
2 — over Goliah by ants, « AY where the painter him- 
ſelf perſonates the giant, and his ſon repreſents David; the 

icture of Jerom is by Vaſari, St. George by Salviati, and 

ohn the Baptiſt preaching in the wilderneſs by Bellino, or, 
as others think, by Pardinone. 

In the next apartment the princeſs Borgheſe and her ſol- 
diers are painted by Ferdinand Franz a Fleming ; the de- 
ſtruction of Troy, with /Eneas carrying off his father by Ba- 
rocci, and the council of Trent by an unknown hand. The 
tefta ſpaventoſa, or terrible head, to be ſeen here, of which 
the Italians give ſuch frightful accounts, is fitter for a ſhew 
in a fair, than a cabinet of curioſities, it being only a large 
wooden head, moving and imitating the braying of an als, 
Here is a new buſto of S. Carlo Barromeo, of white alabaſter, 
on a pedeſtal of red Egyptian marble, with the antique 
buſto's of Auguſtus, Lucius Verus, Marcus Aurelius, Julia 
Mzfſa, the younger Brutus, and ſome unknown Grecian 
heroes. The marble ſtatue of Aneas carrying his father, is 
Admirable by Bernini; and the groupe of the metamorphoſis of Daphne, 
groupeof the by the ſame hand, cannot be exceeded; and though Bernin 
— of was but eighteen years of age when he made this admirable 
Daphne, piece, all - connoifſeurs agree, that it is not only Bernini: 

beſt performance, but the nobleſt piece of K 
5 , modern 


4 
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_— ages have produced. Bregenti, in his Latin poem 


| u the Villa Bergbeſia, printed at Rome in 8vo. 1716, has 
. following lines concerning this groupe: 


Artifici vel cede novo, vel ſuſpce mirum 
Saltem opus, ò cœlo quondam gratiſſima tellus, 


Ne 
f.  Ommigene faecunda parens virtutis & artis, 

2 Greco a, - - - - — 

ne | 

Ne Greece, fam'd for arts and virtue, now muſt yield 
ne To a new artiſt, whoſe creative hand 


Has form'd this piece with more than human ſkill. 


Out of this apartment a door opens into the gallery, which 
ninety palm: in length, and forty broad. It has four doors, 
d over them marble baſ/o-relievs's repreſenting the four ſea- 
ns. In the four corners of this gallery ſtand four porphyry 
illars, which are thirteen palm! in height. Here are like- 
iſe ſmall antique ſtatues of Nero, Pomona, Ceres, and a 


d. Wirl with a duck on her hand; two porphyry tables, each ten 
1's Wein: in length, and four broad; on one of which ſtands the 
n- Warble buſto of Paul V. and on the other of cardinal Scipio 
he heſe, both by Bernini. Here are alſo two ancient urns 


vi 
f alabaſter, greatly eſteemed, on one of which is this ancient 
ucription : 


P. Claudius P. F. 
Ap. N. Ap. Pro N. 
Pulcher Q: Quæſtor Pr. Augur. 


he 
ch The two modern porphyry vaſes are by Silvio Velletrano. 
be two buito's of Fauſtina the younger, thoſe of Pallas, an 


on, a Grecian king, Julia Auguſta, Plato and Alius 
rtinax are fine antiques : the two Jak are moſt remarkable, 
pecially that of Pertinax, which, beſides its beauty, is ex- 
mely ſcarce. Here are alſo fix marble ſtatues, bigger than 
e life, of Bacchus, Venus Ericina, Venus Victrix, Adonis, 
es, and Urania; and laſtly, a great number of portraits 
eminent men, moſt of which are by Padovanino. 

In the adjoining apartment are the following antiques, 
A ——— ſtatue of Diana with drapery of oriental ala- 
er or agate, an Egyptian woman, Caſtor and Pollux, 
reules Aventinus, and a curious buſto of Hannibal ; two 
phyry pillars nine palmi in height; the buſto's of 4 
Sula, 


414 


| minion Carinus, the gladiator, and another gladiator in: 


on the road to Emaus by Scarcelins ; a capital piece of the 


1 
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a; Carracalla, and Commodus ; 4 picture bf the Virs; 
kifling her divine infant, by Paſſignani; another Va 
donna in an Egyptian dreſs, by Sermonetta; and a third. 
with the infant Jeſus, by Sodoma. 
Another apartment exhibits a group of Fauſtina, with h 


fighting poſture. The latter is reckoned the very fineſt piece 
of ſculpture in this ſuperb villa, and one of the moſt va. 
luable remains of antiquity. The ſtatuary's name cut on 
ſhews it to be the work of Agaſias, an Epheſian. This ad. 
mirable ſtatue was diſcovered in the time of Paul V. among 
the ruins of Nero's gardens at Antium. Here are al two 
pillars of breccia, each twelve palmi high, and two of por. 
phyty, fluted, eleven palmi high; a table of inlaid gems eight 
i long, and five broad; a moſt beautiful touch-ſtont 
baſſe-relieva on a ground of lapis lazuli, repreſenting the Bac- 
chanalia, by Giov. Franceſco Fiamingo; the buſto's of Bere- 
nice, Livia Auguſta, Annia Fauſtina, and Lucius Vern, 
Among the paintings are, the ſtory of Actæon, a capital 
piece, by Bernardino Ceſare ; a ſorcereſs by Doſi di Ferrara 
Hercules killing Anteus, by Lanfranchi; the nativity of 
Chriſt by Baſſano, and a porphyry buſto of our Saviour by 
The next apartment contains the ſtatues of two Moors c 
touch-ſtone, with a drapery of flowered alabaſter ; likewiſ 
two braſs ſtatues, with a drapery of flowered alabaſter ; the 
buſto of Livia Auguſta, a Greek king, Geta, and a prieſteſs 
of Ceres; a large table of touch-Rone, a bronze buſto of 
Gregory XV. the reſurrection of Chriſt painted by Graffag- 
nino, a Pieta and Gregory the Great by 'Taddeo 8 
In the laſt ehambet᷑ of the gtound fler, betwixt two pillars 
of black marble, each ten feet high, is 2 large ſtatue of A- 
grippina or Julia Mammæa, mother te Alexander Severus; 
and likewiſe a Roman conſul, with a celebrated ftatue of 
Faunus with Bacchus, when à child, in his arms; th: 
buſts's of Veſpuſian, Adrian, Lucius Verus, &c. a black 
marble table nine palm long and four broad, with a bronze 
horſe (copied from that ſent to France by Danielde Volterta 
upon it. Betwixt two other pillars of black matble, exact) 
reſembling thoſe oppoſite ts them, is a ſtatue of Venus, 
ſmall antique piece. Among the paintings are, a large pic 
ture of a fair by Baſſano; ou? Savieur with the two diſciptes 


battle 
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e between the Romans and the Veji and Fidenates by 
| oſeppe d Arpino, &c | | 

pf In me gallery of the ſecond floor, are two pillars of vatie- 
ed marble, and two of a yellowiſh marble called breccta, 


Ending in the four corners, and the ſtatues of Flora, Ceres, 
Mercury, Claudius Druſus, Marcus Aurelius, a ſleeping 
nph; a Naiad, Venus, Bacchus, a wounded gladiator, 
id two Fauni; a marble groupe of a goat and a Faunus 
unding a cup to a ſatyr, and the heads of a ſea-horſe and an 
phat, of marble ; the buſto's of Licinius Valerianus, 
zollo Thyanzus, a Grecian lady, Marcus Aurelius, Au- 
tus; Cleopatra, &c. a large antique vaſe of alabaſter, 
lorned with baſſo-relievs's 3 a porphyry oval table ten palm 
ing, and four in its greateſt diameter, with Pegaſus 


/ by Giulio Romano, and the four Seaſons over the four 
pts by F. Fiamingo; the eleven moſt famous rivers in the 
old, and the aſſembly of the gods on the cieling, are both 
the cavalier Lanfranco. | | 
In the next apartment is to be ſeen a ſmall ſtatue of Julia 
uguſta, with this ſhort inſcription : Y 


J. Aug. D. 4. V. Ti. Imp. A. 


Other curiofities in this room are, a groupe of Fauſtina, 
ith her favourite gladiator, and Cupid ; the ſtatue of Pallas, 
ur Egyptian idols, two of bronze, and two of Egyptian 
derble; a Cupid in a ſuppliant poſture, a ſmall braſs ſtatue 
f Auguſtus, with a globe in his hand; the ſtatue of Belifa- 
us, or rather of Diogenes, a ſmall bronze centaur, a ſmall 
pe of Hercules encountering a lion, and an ox in black 
urble. The paintings are, a portrait of a ſultana, named 
Kola, celebrated for her beauty; a Venus by d' Arpino; and 
eral groteſque pieces by Scipio Gaetano and Padovanino. 
The hertnaphrodite, which gives a name to the next apart- 
tent, is an antique piece, and juſtly admired : it was found 
n digging the foundatiorr of the church of 8. Maria della 
Fittoria, where formerly were the Saluſtian gardens ; the 
lands and legs are particularly admired : the marble matraſs, 


dernini. Here is alſo a ſmall ſtatue of Venus lamenting her 


dadeſs coming out of a bath; a table of touch-ſtone, nine 
um long, and four brpad; a buſto of Antonina of _— 
| an 


by upon it. Here are alſo Venus and Vulcan painted in 


n which this ſtatue lies, is a beautiful modern addition by 
lineſs in clipping Cupid's wings, and another of the ſame 
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and thoſe of Fauſtina the mother of Ottacilla, Gordian, 
Decius Valerianus, of marble. The ſtory of Suſannah 
here painted by Salviati; and Venus and Cupid, togethe 
with a ſatyr on a touch-ſtone ground, by Titian. 

n the third apartment ſtands a curious antique ſtatue gf . 
Egyptian woman, the body is of black marble, and the he; 
hands, and feet of bronze. Here are alſo the following an 
tiques, vix. a groupe of Bacchus and Silenus, Bacchus w. 
alittle ſatyr on his ſhoulders ; a ſea nymph with a ſhell in he 


hand, Venus, Silenus, and Bacchus; the heads of Tj 

Galba, Livia, Berenice, and Helen in a baſſo-relievs, on 

chimney- piece. The portraits of the 1 and princeſs ( 
des ſeveral other pi 


Borgheſe are by Ferdinand Franz, be 
tures by Gaetano. 

The fourth apartment is adorned with a ſmall ſtatue « 
Harpocrates, a table of brocadells, with a ſmall groupe of 
centaur Neſſus carrying off Dejanira; a looking-glaſs, wit 
a frame five palmi long and three broad, made of flowere 
alabaſter, jaſper, lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones, C 
pid, a ſtatue of Niobe, by. ſome ſuppoſed to be a Sibyl; 
celebrated antique centaur, with a Cupid riding on his back 
the buſto's of Gordian, Julia Mæſa, Nero, and Alexands 
Severus. a | 

In another apartment is a marble ſtatue of Nero, whe 
young, in a conſular habit, and with a golden b/laabouth 
neck; the other ſtatue in the pretexta is Veſpaſian: betwix 
theſe ſtatues ſtands a fine table of alabaſter: cloſe to a Chi 
neſe bed in this room, are two Corinthian pillars by Micha 
Angelo, and a bronze baſſo-relievo of Alexander the Great 
the ſtatues of two Fauni, and a Morpheus of touch-ſtone b 

Algardi ; the heads of the conſuls Lucius Vitellius and Flor 

anus; a fine porphyry baſon; Diana painted by Lorenzin 
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di Bologna; our Saviour, with the Virgin Mary; and 5p 


John, by Paſſignano. | | 

In the next room are the heads of Livia Auguſta veiled 
and a prieſteſs of Cybele; a modern ſtatue of a female Moo 
with white drapery, and a child; the three Graces, cut o 
of a ſingle block of marble ; Cneius Martius pulling th 
thorn out of his foot, a marble copy; two flaves, one 1: 
menting his ſervitude, and the other rejoycing at the rect 
very of his liberty, emblematically expreſſed by a bird perci 
ed on his head; and a ſmall groupe of a ſatyr drawing 


thorn 'out of the foot of a Faunus. On a table of alabafte ik 


are two crabs of gilt bronze, and a petrified Fungus; * 


R G M E. | 
ber ſhewing the bloody rope of Pompey the Great to Julia 
vis widow, over the door, was painted by Gentileſchi ; the 
attle of Conſtantine the Great againſt Maxentius by d' Ar- 
zino, and the four landſcapes by Franceſco Bologneſe. 

Another apartment contains the portraits of near ſeventy 
keauties of different nations, painted by Scipio Gaetano and 
Padovanino 3 a marble buſto of cardinal Borgheſe by Ber- 
uni, entirely worthy of that admirable hand, and a ſmall 

ntaur. | 

Next to this apartment is a cabinet full of valuable ſmall 
pictures : The moſt diſtinguiſned among them are the Vir- 
in Mary, with an angel bringing her a baſon of fruit by 
Buido Rheni ; God the father by d' Arpino ; John the Bap- 
tit by Leonardo da Vinci; the three wiſe men of the eaſt by 
Albert Durer; a Madonna, with the divine infant, by An- 
drea del Sarto; and Curtius leaping into the chaſm, painted 
on a plate of filver, gilt. 

The next apartment is alſo adorned with ſeveral ſmall pic- 

res; among which are, our Saviour in his agonies on the 
nount of Olives by Paolo Veroneſe ; Chriſt driving the buyers 
and ſellers out of the temple by Marcello Venuſti ; St. Fran- 
s by Muziano da Breſcia ; Joſeph ſold to the Iſhmaelites by 
Laphael ; Apollo, with the Muſes, by Gaetano; and a flower- 
piece by Maria de Fiorl. Here are two pieces of Florentine 
moſaic, or inlaid gems, one repreſenting the intended facri- 
fce of Iſaac, the other, the return of the ſpies from the pro- 
miſed land; a piece of alabaſter, naturally repreſenting a 
iy, without the aſſiſtance of art, and two birds in moſaic 

ork by Giacomo Provenzale ; four beautiful fmall tables of 
wuch- ſtone, with abundance of other curioſities. Theſe two 
wartments, laſt mentioned, are not readily ſhewn, eſpecially 
02 numerous company; a foreigner's ſervant having, ſome 
years ago, clandeſtinely carried off a ſmall original picture, 
which, however, was recovered again. 

On the ſtair-caſe, near the gallery, is a groupe of Hercu- 
8, when a child, ſtrangling two ſerpents with his hands, 
md a Faunus ; with the Pulis's of Meduſa, Brutus, Fauſti- 
Ma; and Criſpina, all antiques. 

The avenues about the houſe are adorned with the ſtatues 
f Auguſtus, Commodus, Lucius Verus, Galba, Claudius, 
ferſeus, Narciſſus, ſeveral gladiators, ſphinx's and dii ter- 
un; a great number of buſto's, ſeveral pyramids and obe- 
ks of granate, &c. | 


\ 
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| Gfotto, Near the wine-cellar is a delightful grotto, and in it a U.. k 

| ble three and twenty palm! in length and eight broad, of 0. i, 
| piece of white marble inlaid with brocatello, 
| Curious wa- Within the court of the garden pavillion, one ſees à fur. 
| 


IE priſing variety of water-works, cauſed by applying ſever; 4 
water and pneumatic engines to one fountain, exhibiting a 

ſhower of rain and hail, a mizling rain, the ſun, a mig, 3 

. hedge-hog, &c. Here is another grotto alſo, with variety 

| of water-works, which are ſupplied by the aqueduct, from 

the Fontana di Trevi, that runs through this charming 

villa. ; 

I am perſuaded you will not be diſpleaſed, that I have 

tranſcribed the following regulations relating to the garden of 

the villa Borgheſe. | 


Villæ Burgbeſiæ Pinciane 
Cuſtos hæc edico : 
Quiſguis es, ſi liber, 
Legum compedes ne hic timeas, 
Ito quo voles, carpito quæ voles, 
Abito, quando voles. 
Exteris magis hec parantur quam hero, 
In aureo Seculo, ubi cunfta aurea 
Temporum ſecuritas fecit, 
Ferreas leges prefigere herus vetat : 


Sit hic amico pro lege hongſta voluntas. wech 

Verum ſi quis dolo malo lla 5 

Lubens ſciens Nhat 

| Aureas Urbanitatis leges fregerit, * 
| Caveat ne ſibi theni 
| Teſferam amicitiæ ſubiratus Villicus pine 
| advorſum frangat. ccour 


II, the keeper of the villa Borgheſe, give notice, that 
© whoever thou art, if thou art free, thou needeſt not fear 
any ſhackles of the law ſhould reſtrain thee here: go where 
thou wilt, gather what thou pleaſeſt, and ſtay or go when 
it is agreeable to thee. All thou ſeeſt is rather for the en- 
« tertainment of ſtrangers than of the owner; who, mindful 
of the ineſtimable freedom of the golden age, baniſhes from 
« theſe tranquil manſions the rigid laws invented in the iron 
nage: let good manners be the only law to be obſerved here. 
But ſhouldſt thou wantonly and deliberately break the 
golden rule that good-breeding dictates, beware leſt the 
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„wked gardener ſhould alſo break through the bounds of 9 
alley and friendſhip.” 


- Among the fine ſtatues in the cavaliere Caſali's villa, on villa Caſa}, ” 
e Monte Ccelio, are a ſmall antique Venus, with a dra- = 
en from the waiſt downwards, in the ſame attitude with the 1 
benus de Medicis, and Julia Mæſa, the mother of Julia 

Yeni, and grandmother of Heliogabalus ; this ſtatue was 4 
n a firſt deſigned for the goddeſs of Chaſtity, on which account 
12 Wit has 1 5 on, and hoſes round the head, in order to fix a 
glory or radiant crown; and, with a child in its arms, it 2 


night very well paſs for the Virgin 2 The other moſt 


8 
" emarkable ſtatues to be ſeen here, are, Mercury, Antinous, 1 

and a mutilated Juno without a head, but the drapery is 'Þ 

reatly admired “. | þ 


The villa Ceſi in the Via Flaminia, belongs at preſent to La villa | 
e duke d' Aquaſparta, but affords nothing very remarkable, Ceſi. 
xcept a ſtatue of the city of Rome triumphing over the Da- 
ans, in a fitting poſture, with two captive kings; and two 1 
jr three lions cut in Egyptian marble. Wy 
The villa Corſini, before St. Pancrace's gate, yields a villa Cor- 

harming proſpect, and is adorned with fine paintings, and fini. 
a very elegant garden. 

At the marquis Coſtaguti's villa, near the Porta Pia, are Villa Coſtas 
oleſs than forty-three Kferent water-works, but they are but buti. 
eanly contrived, and ſeem very puerile. However, the 
la is worth ſeeing, on account of the ſtatues of Adonis, 
rajan, Marcus Aurelius, Æſculapius, Hercules, Geta, 

Flora, &c. Here are alſo ſeveral pieces of painting by Guido 

theni, Titian, Tempeſta, Lanfranchi, Guercino, and d' 
\rpino; among which the diſcovery of Truth by Time is 
counted the moſt valuable. | | 

The Farneſe gardens include the greateſt part of mount The Farneſy 
alatine, and the grand entrance into them is from the gardens. 
ampo Vaccino. At the bottom of the perron or ſteps, are 
eautiful antique ſtatues of Julia Auguſta, and one of the 

luſes, two of Mercury, Meleager, and a gladiator. At 

de top of the ſteps, in the grotto, is a beautiful fountain, 

Ind the ſtatues of Apollo, Mammæa, Plotina, Æſculapius, 

arcus Aurelius, Commodus, and Lucius Verus. Here are 
o two ſtatues of captive kings in chains, that of Poppæa, 
ero's empreſs, with a countenance over-clouded with prief, 
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the * See Richardſon's Treatiſe on Painting and Sculpture. 
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which is finely expreſſed; Otacilla, Fauftina, and Livia Au- 
guſtus's empreſs. Many of theſe antiques, with other fine 
| Pieces of marble, and baſſc-relievs's were taken out of Veſpa. 
fian's amphitheatre, by order of Paul III. who was of the 
Farneſe family. In the year 1721, a diſcovery was made 
here of FW baths, or at leaſt thoſe of the Auguſtan 
family, with a ſuperb fagade entire and without damage; 
but this, together with other curioſities dug up at the fame 
time, was, during the ſeſſion of a conclave, carried away tg 
Parma *. The ſearch after remains of antiquity is vigorouſly 
carried on here, and their pains are not only rewarded with 
porphyry, ſerpentine, giallo antico, and other curious ſorts of 
marble, but with feveral entire ſtatues and pillars ; for, in- 
deed, few ſpots can be more promiſing than this, the impe- 
rial palace having formerly ſtood here. Several ſtatues of 
. Venus have been brought to light from among the ruins of 
Nero's baths, as it 1s Lopoſed and a few years ago four 
hundred of that emperor's coins were dug up in the Sala Ne- 
ronis. As they are now digging in ſearch of antiquities, the 
upper part of the garden exhibits a confuſed ſcene of frag- 
ments of pillars, baſ/o-relievo's, and ſtatues of oriental gra- 
nate, alabaſter, porphyry, &c. Here is a pompous inſcrip- 
tion, which was fet up in the year 1726, in honour of the 
duke of Parma for his fine taſte, and liberality, in embelliſh- 
ing theſe gardens. On the mee. of the bill. towards St. 
T heodore's church, ſeveral very lofty cypreſs trees have been 
planted, which have a fine effect. In the vaults are depo- 
ſited the ſeveral parts of the ſuperb triumphal arch, which, 
on a new pope's taking poſſeſſion of the Lateran church, is 
erected before theſe gardens. Nothing can be more grand, 
than the view from this hill, of ſo many noble ruins, as the 
temples of Janus, of Romulus and Remus, the Circus Max- 
unus, the Roſtra, the capitol, the temples of Veſta and 
Peace ; and beyond theſe the Campus Vaccinus, which fills 
the mind with a pleaſing melancholy. _Formerly the weekly 
meeting of the Arcadians was held in theſe 00 and the 
rules and orders of that academy are ſtill 42 ſeen here cut 
on marble ; but at preſent they meet in the villa Ginnaſt 
on mount Aventine, not far from St. Sabina's church. The 
Arcadian academy was eſtabliſhed for the improvement ot 
poetry: Latin and Italian poems being here recited and cf 


© Plates of this fagade, and of che cieling-pieces, painted in freſco i 
ſome ct the rooms, are to be ſeen in Monttaucon's antiquities. 


ticized 


1 1 1 1 


icized ; and from a diviſion among the members, ſprung the 
Academia de' Quirini. V | 
How happily ſeveral members of the Arcadian academ 

have ſucceeded, may be ſeen in their lives ; of which a very 
elegant and judicious account has been publiſhed, which is a 
work well worth the peruſal of all lovers of polite literature: 
but the great number of theſe ſocieties (there being ſcarce a 
city in all Italy without one or more) has had a very ill effect 
on their reputation, being thus grown too common, and 
ſunk in the public eſteem, and conſequently their memoirs 
and performances not always becoming a learned academy, 
The Italian language, however, is greatly indebted to the 
Academia della Cruſca at Florence. 


In prince Ghigi's garden in the Via Felice, on the Vimi- vill hig. 


nal mount, are to be ſeen a great variety of fountains and 
water-works, but not kept in good order: ſome of the latter 
xe contrived to put tricks upon ſtrangers, The collection 
of curioſities are depoſited in a particular apartment, and con- 
ſiſts chiefly of arms and weapons uſed by different nations; 
among which are the carbines preſented by the emperor to the 
conſtable Colonna, and given by the latter to this family. 
They are inlaid with gold, and ſtudded with Bohemian gra- 
nate, and are valued at three thouſand ſcudi, or crowns. In 
this muſeum are alſo a muſket with a filyer barrel, another, 
which, with once loading, may be fired twenty times, and 
ſeveral Turkiſh ſtandards and horſe-tails, the ſkin of a Turk, 
and Indian hammocs made of the rind of a tree; an apron of 

cock's feathers, being the modeſty-piece of an Indian 
ady ; and a ſhirt, with ſeveral ſentences of the Alcoran wo- 
yen in it, worn by ſome ſuperſtitious 'Turks as an amulet in 
battle; the mummy of an Egyptian queen, brought hither 
at the expence of four thouſand crowns ; a ſnake eleven 
feet long and two ſpans thick, found in the Campania di 
Roma, &c. Te we * 


The remarkable antiquities here, are, a bronze Diana, Antiquitic:, 


with three faces, and a Priapus Sonorus, a very obſcene idol 
worſhipped by married women among the ancient Romans ; 
a golden antique bu/la, worn as a mark of nobility, with 
CATVLLYS on it in raiſed letters; the three Parcæ, or 
Fates, in bronze; a tripod uſed in ancient ſacrifices, ſome 
unknown idols, and ancient footſtools of inlaid work; a very 
(mall marble head of Commodus, on an agate pedeſtal ; a 
mall lapit lazuli buſto of a king, a head of Trajan; and, 
which is the moſt valuable curl} belonging to the palace, 

* E e 3 a buſtq 


deep red ſpots on a green ground, &c. The ſmall ſilver coin 


\ 


| 2 a 
a buſto of Adrian, of red jaſper, a moſt beautiful gem, with 


ſhewn here as one of thoſe which Judas received for his tra. 
chery, with a head in relies, and on the reverſe a flower, is 


very probably a Rhodian, or Parthian piece. A ſilver ſheks] 


likewiſe ſeen here, is about the bigneſs of a ſpecie dollar, 
Here are alſo the following curioſities : a beautiful % relle, 
of the nativity of Chriſt, on marble, with a border of jewels, 
and another exquiſite baſſo-relzevo of a battle, in ivory; 2 
©; piece of ſculpture, in wood, repreſenting a ſhepherd, 
is flock, and Cupid oyer him; and ſeveral medals and ca- 


mes g; the armour and horſe-furniture of the unfortunate 


Frangipani, beheaded at Vienna; a buſto of Alexander VIII. 


of the Chigi family by Bernini; and Pius the ſecond's ting, 


ſet with a yery fine ruby. _ 74 
Among the paintings are to be ſeen a portrait of Pius V. 
by Carlo Maratti, the battle of the giants againſt the gods by 


Brandi, Venus by Padovanino, two 8 views by Ca- 


dazza, a copy of Titian's martyrdom of 


t. Peter, and a dead 
Chriſt by Albert Durer, | 


La Villa del - The villa of Julius III. without the Porta del Popolo, at 
= Giulio preſent belongs to the apoſtolic chamber, and is the place 


Villa Oiu- 


ral profound antiquarians. I cannot omit alſo the following 


where foreign embaſladors alight when they make their pub- 
lic 2 a * built by the celebrated Vignola, who liked 
the deſign ſo well, that he has given a plate of it in his book 
of architecture. In the portico are ſeven antique bronze 
heads. The gallery in the front of the palace is painted with 
feſtoons, &c, by Raphael, 


The villa Giuſtiniani ſtands on a pleaſant hill facing the 
Porta del Popolo. Among other remains of antiquity, here 


is a very large marble ſtatue of the emperor Juſtinian, from 


whom this family would be thought to have deſcended ; and 


likewiſe che Palmyrean inſcription, Dii: Malachbelis, &c. 


which has already proved a matter of great perplexity to ſeve- 


epitaph to be ſeen here : 


Hic fita off AMYMONE MARC, optima & pulcherrima, 


Lanifica, Pia, Pudica, F. rugi, Caſta, domiſeda. 


£ Here lies Amymone [the wife] of Marcus, a woman of 
great beauty and goodneſs, pious, chaſte, modeſt, induſ- 
$ trious, and frugal, who ſeldom wandered from home, or 
$ neglected her domeſtic affairs“, 
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Some of the ſtatues have been removed to the Giuſtinian 
'gardens on mount Clio. | | 75 , 1 
The villa Ludoviſia, on mount Pincio, is now in the poſ- Villa Ludo- 7 
eon of prince Piombino. The viſta's in the gardens are viſia. 1 
very beautiful, and adorned with ſtatues, vaſes, and ba/ſe- * 
relizus's. Twenty-four large urns are placed round the pa- 1 


ace, in the form of an amphitheatre ; but there is no getting 
2 fight of the apartments, for which ſome frivolous excuſes 5 
are made by the ſervants. 

The villa Mattei nel Monte Celio alla Navicella owes Villa Ma 
moſt of its ſplendor to the duke Ciriaco Mattei, who left fix © 
thouſand feud? a year for repairs and improvements to be 
made in this villa, beſides thoſe he made in his life-time. In | 
the grand avenue facing the houſe are above ſeventy ſmall | 
fone coffins or tombs, and urns, with inſcriptions; two of 
which, at the front of the houſe, are very large, being near | 
ſix feet high, and of a circumference in proportion. Neither 
the fountains nor the ſtatues on them are of any great beauty, 01 
The labyrinth is but mean, and had formerly a ſtone in the 14 
center, with a ridiculous diſtich engraven on it, which has 6 
been prudently removed. 14 

In the theatre, as it is called, is 2a granate obeliſk ( conſiſt= _ 1 
ing of two pieces Ir together) which is thirty- ſix palm: 1 
high. It formerly ſtood in the Campus Martius, and towards 1 
the top is embelliſhed with ſeveral Egyptian hieroglyphics. | 
Here is likewiſe a large buſto of Egyptian marble, about 
which, as in many other articles, the antiquarians cannot 
agree. De Seine will have this buſto to be deſigned for ju- 1 
piter Ammon, Ficoroni aſſerts it to be Alexander the Great, I 
and Montfaucon is no lefs poſitive of its being the head of 2 
derapis. A large ſtone tomb, or bathing-veſlel, with a bo- N 
rlievo of the nine Muſes and two male figures is to be ſeen | 
here: the length of it is ten, the breadth four, and the depth | 
about five” palmi. That it is a ſarcophagus is concluded 
cvefly from this inſcription ſaid to be legible on it: 


Pinarius Panteros Oppiæ Lubiæ Mirfine, | [| 


Filippo Neri more than once for a pulpit. In another part 
of the- garden is a large pillar of oriental granate, with a 
bronze eagle crowned on the top, which is the Mattei arms. 
Near this villa are the ruins of the Claudian aqueduct, 

a Fe Which 


| 

| 

| 
Though I could make out no ſuch words. This veſlel ſerved | | 
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which ſill ſhew what a noble work it muſt have been whs, 
entire. 

In the portico of the houſe are two ſmall porphyry ſtatu 


a mo 


efes, 
on, 4a 


and a buſto of Nero; and in the firſt apartment a matte; Marble. 
groupe of Apollo fleaing Marſyas by Olivieri Romano, zu The 
tique ſtatues of Marcus Aurelius, Brutus, Plenty, Anton touct 
nus Pius, Commodus on horſeback, and Hercules-like, vile on! 
a lion's ſkin thrown over his ſhoulders, and Seneca; a bromi eta, 1 
horſe caſt by Pollajuolo, a curious buſto of Pentheſilea queeeMhucius * 
of the Amazons, Jupiter Ammon of Egyptian marble, a Adria 
another Antoninus Pius. 0 uſt hz 
In the ſecond apartment the moſt attracting objects are Het at 1 
the ancient ſtatues of Antinous, of Venus coming out of M But t 
bath, a ſatyr drawing a thorn out of Silenus's foot, Ceres Mintique 
Silenus riding on an aſs, and Friendſhip in the figure of Ma Aug 


beautiful naked woman, pointing at an inciſion in her breaf 
as an emblem of candour ; this piece is the work of the 
above-mentioned Olivieri Romano, and is bigger than thi 
life. It was a preſent from Virginio Urſini to Cyriaco Mat 
tei, as appears from the inſcription ; WP. 


Virgini us Urſmus Cyriaco Matthejo. 


Amicitia Monum. the p 
Statuere illuflrius me ipſa Amicitia non potuit. e grea 
A. D. C. J. ept in 


c The Memorial of the friendſhip of Virginio Urſini i quee! 
* Cyriaco Mattei; and a nobler monument than this friend 
* ſhip itſelf could not erect, 1605. tro cot 


Here are alſo three fleeping Amorini, or Cupids, cut oo fon: 
of one block; Plotina, Adrian's empreſs, whoſe head is e 
tremely admired ; two pillars of nero giallo antico, and two« 
nero bianco; a fine table of green porphyry, and a noble anWri 
tique eagle of white marble, © 

In the third room are, a very curious table of inlaid gems 
a view of Conſtantinople drawn with a pen, a yery curio 
groupe of the buſto's of Brutus and Portia, the buſtoWhe: 
of Marinus and Xlius Czfar, and two large heads maſkeqe not 
The fourth apartment contains the ſtatue of Lucius V erry 
of a very extraordinary kind of marble, a buſto of 'T'iberiu 
two fine pillars of green marble, and a head of Cicero, 2 
counted the beſt likeneſs extant of that great orator ; thouWes of 
the noſe, the lips, and the chin have evidently been aun Clent « 
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more ſkilful but later hand. Here are alſo the ſtatues of 
eres, Agrippina, an ancient monument with an inſcrip- 
on, <a a large vaſe of oriental alabaſter, or African 
arble. © | 

The fifth apartment exhibits a buſto of Serapis of a ſort 
{ touch-ſtone ; antique buſto's of Marcus Aurelius with a 
ale on his head, of Lucius Verus, Antoninus Pius, Adrian, 
zeta, Lucilla, Fauſtina, and Caracalla; a large ſtatue of 
ucius Verus, another of Andromeda, an equeſtrian ſtatue 
Adrian, and the head of a Coloſſus, which in proportion 
uſt _ been fixty-four feet high, for this head 1s eight 
et at leaſt. | 


ja Auguſta. This ſtatue has a blooming-countenance, full of 
yeſty and mildneſs, and is in all its parts unexceptionable. 
Wn the outſide of the houſe is alſo an excellent ſtatue of Ju- 
s Czfar, in a conſular habit, aſſiſting at a ſacrifice. 


om a palace on it belonging to the ſenator Pincio; but its 
ncient name was Mons Collatinus, and at preſent, from a 
urch built upon it, ſome call it Monte della Trinita. One 


ept in a manner becoming its owner. On the door is ſhewn 
je mark of a cannon-ball ſhot, from the caſtle of St. Angelo 
y queen Chriſtina. The firſt room contains eighteen fine 
tique pillars, of which four are of verde antico, two of ala- 
ro cotognino, and two of breccia ; a groupe of a _— teach- 
g a youth, probably Bacchus; four ſtatues of that god, 
o ſons of Niobe, and a forcereſs on a ſea-horſe in white 
arble; the buſto's of Livia, Tullia, Julia (Titus's conſort) 
artiana, Seneca, Lucius Verus, Vitellius, and two of An- 

ninus Pius, one of which is a maſterly piece. | 
In the ſecond apartment is an admirable ſtatue of Apollo, 
which it is ſufficient to ſay, that ſome have equalled it to 
e Belvedere Antinous and the Venus of Medicis. The two 
er ſtatues of Apollo to be ſeen here in the ſame attitude, 
e not comparable to it. Marſyas bound to a tree is alſo a 
ry valuable antique; here are likewiſe two beautiful ſtatues 
enus, one kneeling, and the other, which is the more 
odern- of the two, ſtanding erect on a ſhell ; antique ſta- 
ys of Ganymede, Cupid, Faunus, Hercules, and a good 
int copy of the Farneſian Hercules; a table 3 in 
2 Foren- 


But the moſt curious piece in this villa, if not the fineſt Remarkable 


ntique ſtatue in all Italy, is that of Fauſtina, or rather Li- amt bh 


Livia. 
The Monte Pincio (formerly Colle deg! Horti) is ſo called 


the principal ornaments of this hill is the villa Medica, or villa Mes 
e great duke of Tuſcany's palace; but this fine ſeat is not dica. 


— 
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6 „ ten. i long, and ſix broad, with 1 
oval of flowered in the center. The deſigns on 
table inlaid with cryſtal are indeed attributed to Mich, 
Angelo, but are certainly the work of a meaner hand,; 
no more his than the celeſtial globe in the adjoining room 
which is likewiſe ſaid to be made by that artiſt. The paint 


" 


ings to be ſeen here are, Chriſt led to his crucifxion, wilting! 
Gaetano z the Virgin Mary with the child Jeſus, St. chim. 
and St. Joſeph, by Litian; and ſeveral other picces by i cop 
Sarto, o, and Tempeſta, Here are alſo the ma On t 
buſto of Petronia, Sabina, Plotina, and Leo XI. v cbil 
of the houſe of Medicis. ' em. 
In the third room, beſides the celeſtial globe mentione Wits 2 
above, are two tables of flowered alabaſter, and another le, 
alabaſter and inlaid. Florence-work. This and the ne hte. 
apartment are adorned with ſeventy-two portraits of emi e of 
nent perſonages of ſeveral nations. Over the door ſtands em 
marble head of Jupiter Ammon; and above it the {ca en we! 
ment at Lepanto, painted by Tempeſta. . 7 
lit, 


In the colonade before the 7 are four noble pilla 
of cigalino, and ſome others of oriental alabaſter; 2 marb 
vaſe five or fix feet high, adorned with a baſſs-re/icvs of the 
ſacriſice of Iphigenia, and the ſtatues of fix Sabine matron: 
one of which is a maſterly piece. The front of the bon 
towards the era, is decorated with ſeveral h- relies 
repreſenting Hercules fighting with a lion, ſacrifices of ſe 
veral kinds, and with forty ſtatues and buſto's. On the Reps 
ſtand two lions ; that on the left-hand as you come fro 
the houſe is the beſt, though a modern piece; one of the 
fore- feet reſts on a red and white: marble ball, and under it 
are theſe words) :?: 


Opus Flaminii Jace Romani. 


- 


© The work of Flaminius Vacca, a native of Rome. 


Here are alſo the ſtatues of Silenus, with Bacchus or 5a 
turn; of Mercury and Mars, or a gladiator, all three by a 
modern hand, and of bronze; three kings of porphyry ; and 
farther: up, near the garden, a fourth of the fame tone, 
In the garden is a remarkable ſtatue of Venus upon a foun 
tain, and in another place a ſtatue of Rome triumphant, in 
a ſitting poſture; two large vaſes of oriental granate, hic 
formerly belonged to Titus's baths, and were placed here 
by cardinal Alexander de Medicis; two large maſked he N 


— 
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Michael Angelo, and an obeliſk of Egyptian marble, 
belliſhed with hieroglyphics: but the fineſt piece of all is 
tying Cleopatra, which is an exquiſite ſtatue about three 
es as large as the life, with a viper twiſting itſelf round 
arm; it exactly reſembles that in the Vatican. Accords 
to Plutarch, ſuch an image of Cleopatra was the moſt 
ſlinguiſned part of Auguſtus's triumphal proceſſion; * 
bt image was probably the original, of which this ſtatue 
| 2 copy. | | | | 
On — other ſide of the garden is a groupe of Niobe with Groupe of "1 
x children, and Diana and Apollo ſhooting arrows at Niobe. 1 
em. The number of figures in this groupe are fifteen, 4 
des a horſe ſtanding upon a rock, Je whole is cut inn |; 


j 


ble, and one of Niobe's ſons is of Parian marble. Her 

wohter endeavours to ſhelter herſelf behind her mother; but 

one, of theſe figures have eſcaped the injuries of time. Moſt 
them are as big as the life, and Niobe is much bigger: 

ey were dug up without St. John's gate, together with the \ 

kdiators now in the Tribuna at Florence, Pliny, in his 10 
if. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 5, ſays, that it was not known WY 

tether the groupe of Niobe and her children in the tem- "7 

e of Apollo Soſianus at Rome was the work of Praxiteles | | 
dcopas; but there is no certainty that this Niobe in the \F 

Il: Medica is the original mentioned by Pliny, and much þ 
bis the {kill of Praxiteles or Scopas to be judged of by this 
ormance, And though Pliny had been more particular in | 
deſcription, and the Niobe of Medicis had correſponded: 

hit, this would not abſolutely decide the point; many co- 

s being made by the ancients from one admired original, 

at preſent not diſtinguiſhable from it, The poetical fable 

iobe is related in the ſixth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis. 

The villa Montalta, planned by Sixtus V. when cardinal, villa Mon- 

þ loſt a great deal of its beauty ſince it was ſold, in the talta or Ne- 

a 1696, to cardinal Negroni : however, the garden ftill Vo. 

bids ſome good walks, and a few water-works. Near 

great canal is an elegant fountain, by Bernini, adorned 

Lan image of Neptune, ſtanding betwixt Apollo and 

cury. . Round the court of this houſe, which ſtands in 

middle of the garden, are ſeveral ancient earthen. urns ; 

near the entrance are two ſtatues of Marcellus and Ma- 


\ Cap: 109. In triumpho Cleopatra imago, & angie brachio inberen- 
Kata eff, In 38 hal proceſſion was carried a ſtatue of Cleo- 
W, with a viper faſten 18 ; | 


rius 


Villa Pam- 


_ cording to a 


are, the ſtatues of 


* 
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Aus fitting on ſellis curulibus, or ivory chairs, which, 2 
reek inſcription, ſtill legible, were cut 
Apollonius- Of the antiques in the apartments, the m, 
remarkable are, the goddeſs Nænia in marble, and the buſto 
of Geta, Severus, Druſus, &c. 

Prince Pamfili's villa (which is alſo called Belrefpiro) 
mount Janiculus, without the Porta Aurelia, is one of + 
fineſt villa's near Rome, and particularly pleaſant in w 
ter; its walks, groves, and avenues confiftin entirely q 


ever-greens. Here is a mall four hundred and ſixty co 
mon paces in length, a ſpacious open lawn for carouſel 


and a plantation of pine- trees, deſigned as a ſhelter f 
deer. In a round area, before the north-fide of the pala 
ſtand the buſto's of the twelve Cæſars, with an antiq 
—— under each of them; the water which play fro 

e wall againſt every one of theſe buſto's gives this place 
delightful freſhneſs in ſultry weather. The flower-garde 
is expoſed to the ſouth 3 and at the end of it is a large ff 
pond: it is alſo adorned with the ſtatue of Alexander t 
Great, and ſeveral curious antique pieces of ſculptur 
Among theſe are, the heads of Nerva and Tullia, the ſtat 
of an * — and the tomb of Diadumenianus, 
fon of the emperor Severus Maximus: ſome of theſe ha 
been given away from this palace to the Albani family, bt 
ſides Geral fine paintings carried from this, in order to c 


belliſh the Pamfili palace within the city; however, a 0 


_ eye may ſtill meet with variety of entertainme 
e. n > a | 

The out-ſide of the palace is adorned with baſ-reliev 
buſts, and ſtatues ; particularly the buſto's of Viitellius : 
Claudius over the grand entrance. In the firſt apartme 
neca, Venus, and Diana, the buſts 


Tiberius, Claudius, and or maar and the modern ſtatu 


of Innocent X. and a Bacchanalian by Giulio Roman 
On the left-hand is the chapel decarated with a fine alt: 

iece, repreſenting the Virgin Mary, painted by Caravagg| 
In the ſecond apartment are to be ſeen a very grand urn 
oriental alabaſter, the ſtatues of a veſtal virgin, and Ca 
Marius, and two ſmall but beautiful pillars of oriental] 
per, with the head of Titus on one, and of Domitian on t! 
other. The third apartment is adorned with fine pillars 
green, black, and brown marble ; the ſtatues of Julia A 
guſta and P. Clodius; a curious table of inlaid gems, wi 
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eral portraits by Giorgione, and Noah's ark by Baſſano. 
the fourth apartment, on another table of inlaid gems, 
ds a curious porphyry vaſe, with a cover of the ſame. 
ere are alſo the marble ſtatues of Bacchus, Julia, Apollo, 
J Faunus ; the. fable of Andromeda, an exquiſite baſſs- 
evo, and the buſts of Brutus, and an old woman, by 
me thought to be the goddeſs Nenia, by others a Sybil of 
xmhyry. Among the paintings are three portraits of the 
Fil Mary by Raphael, Perugino, and Guido, and that 
2 young lady named Beatrice, of the houſe of Cenci, 
ho was beheaded for parricide, This was Gaetona's laſt 
rformance. In the fifth apartment are to be ſeen five 
ures by Manciola, a Fleming, repreſenting the moſt re- 
rkable diverſions at Venice, and near it Chriſt appre- 
nded in the garden, on the mount of Olives ; which is 
ie inſtance among ſeveral of the want of due attention to 
opriety, in diſpoſing the paintings in the palaces of Italy, 
thus intermingling ſolemnity and farce. In the round 
wlour ſtand two pieces of ordnance, caſt at Venice, and 
he ſtatues of Diana, Adonis, a gladiator, with the buſto's 
fFauſtina, Severus, Galba, and Julius Cæſar. 

In the firſt chamber of the upper ſtory are to be ſeen 
an killing Abel by  Guercino, a Carita by Valentin a 


ni. In the ſecond apartment are, a large ſea- piece of a 
um and ſhip-wreck by Tempeſta; a marble buſto of Ju- 

Auguſta's daughter ; the heads of Marius, Marcus Au- 
lius, and of Nerva, the only one in Rome of that empe- 
ir, with a ſmall red marble VE of Bacchus. The third 
amber contains three battles, one painted by Antonio 


naked Venus drawn in her car, by Sacchi ; but the late 
ince Pamfili had the nudity of the goddeſs covered by a 


lla were alſo rendered leſs offenſive to modeſty, Theſe 
o were endeavouring to make that prince their own; but 


ince reſolved to have matters put upon the old footing 
in. Hereupon a ſecond alteration was made where it 
as practicable, which did a great deal of damage to the 
tues, &. By the ſame kind of falſe delicacy, the naked 
mus a belles fees in the gardens of Verſailles has ſuffered 

| not 


renchman, and a Faina, or Marten cut in marble by Ber- 


alle, and the other two by Manciola. On the cieling is 


in drapery, and by the help of plaſter, the ſtatues in this 
nendments were made at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, 


ls xeformation proved of a ſhort continuance, and the 
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- ſano, the river Nile of Egyptian marble, a marble head d 
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eB 
not a little; for Madame de Maintenon's * modeſty being 
offended at it, a drapery was ſuper-added, by which mean: 
ſome pieces from this delicate ſtatue were broken off. 
In the third apartment are the ſtatues of Flora by Algary 
a Grecian queen, Bacchus, and Antinous ; ſeveral groupe 
of boys at play, by Algardi, and -a fine inlaid table. 
The fourth is adorned with ſome paintings by Ba 


Pappirius, and a table of /umdchella. 

| The fifth and laſt room has in it two pictures by Pagl, 
Veroneſe, Taddeo Zuccaro's family by himſelf, with ſome 
other good paintings; the buſto's of Vallerian, Veſpaſian 
Domitian, and Mammza, with an old ftatue of a Przfic; 
or one of thoſe women who were hired by the ancients to 
weep at funerals ; a ſet of creatures to whom what the poet 
harſhly ſays of the whole ſex is perfectly applicable: 


Ut flerent, eculos erudiere ſuos. 


© Falſe tears they ſhed whenꝰ er occaſion calls, 
© And teach their eyes to weep,” — 


Among the ſtatues on the ground-floor are Cybele riding Indeed 
upon a lion, Diana, Hercules, one of the Muſes, an HerWrere b 
maphrodite, and a marble groupe of Jacob wreſtling withWng an 
the angel by Algardi. From the ſame artiſt's hand alle 
came the braſs buſto's of Innocent X. of the houſe of Pam 
fili, and of the famous donna Olympia Maldachini (his hoYWnce an 
Imeſs's ſiſter-in-law, and * a to Giov. Battiſt 
Pamfili, &c.) Here are alſo the ſtatues of Meleager, Ceres 
Diana, Titus, and Diadumenus. This villa, with the 
2 &c. is above five Italian miles in circuit, and w 

uilt from a deſign of Algardi ; a particular deſcription ant 
atcount of it may be ſeen in a work called Le Statue e ve 
dute della Villa Panifilia intagliate in acqua forte da Domeni 
Barriera, libro in 84 fogli & mezzi foglh Imperiali. Ih. 
conduit of the Aqua Paolina paſſing through it to the Au 
relian road is a great conveniency, and ſupplies the water 
works. | 


* I do not know whether the author was miſinformed in this particu 
lar; it being the general opinion in France, that this was done at the de 
fire of the late duke of Orleans, who had ſeveral pictures at Palace Roy expend; 


painted black on the ſame account, Thi 


4 
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de walks are advantageouſly diſpoſed, and the houſe is of 


upper apartments are a great number of fine copper- 
gue and Leipzig on canvas. ö 


nong the latter is a modern piece of Adam and Eve, and 
mall elegant ſtatue of St. Laurence by Bernini. 


anced by leaving ſeveral ſpots free from artificial improve- 
nts, where nature diſplays its beauties, and as the poet 
preſſes it, ke 


c ——— — Wantons as in her prime 
© Wild beyond rule or art, enormous bliſs ! * 


were bear the marks of the rule and compaſs, afford no 
ling and real entertainment. Hence it is that the Dutch 


dens, with all their minute decorations, ſoon tire the 
The gardens of Verſailles are ſuch a ſcene of magni- 


aſtoniſhment ; and the French, when they ſhew thoſe 
dens, may well take upon them to ſay, * Our king 


Poſſibly never any prince had ſuch a reliſh for the groſſeſt adulations 
ewis XIV. of France. The following diſtich on the building of 
Louvre, is, among many others, a glaring inſtance of it: 


Par urbi domus eft, urbs orbi, neutra triumphis 
Et bell & pacis par, Ludovice, tuis. 


This palace is equal to a city, this city reſembles a world ; but thy 
ons, magnanimous hero, are far ſuperior to theſe.” 


tat monarch, however, was highly delighted with this piece of flat- 
; but that nature is not to be forced, Lewis found to his coſt, in the 


expended on it. 


© 18 


This! beautiful villa ſtands without the Porta Pia, and Villa Patri- 
built in the year 1717 by cardinal Giovanni Patrizio. 


-» moſt elegant architecture. One of the rooms is very 
urally embelliſhed all over with grotto or ſhell- work. In 


tes and pictures; and among the latter are the battles of 


The duke de Strozzi's villa on the Viminal mount, for Villa ai 
fine avenues and ſtatues, is very well worth ſeeing, Strozzi, 


There is one great defect in the Italian gardens, viz. the General re- 
nt of gravel for the walks, the materials of which are marksonthe 
e better than ſand ; but this is in ſome meaſure counter. alan gar- 


Indeed forced elegancy and artificial regularity, which as 


nce and beauty, that at firſt they are never viewed but 


of Languedoc, which never anſwered the deſign of the incredible 


P 432 


© is the only prince who can force nature. +” But thi; 4, 
tificial and ſumptuous fplendor ſoon 5 and moſt people 


Of Tivoli, Freſcati, &c. and the Country abou « juc 


T HE country about Rome is. pleaſant $5 but, like th 


5 
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The Country about 8 


of taſte, for a pleaſant walk, prefer Marley, where art h. dot 
not excluded nature, but the beauties of each are as it wen 0 
placed in contraſt. Wc 


\ 
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| ; Rome. cat! ! 
SIR, which 


reſt of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, thin of inhabitants, th 
melancholy conſequence of the want of trade, the multitud 
of monks and eccleſiaſtics, the rapacity of miniſters and p 
pal families, who, during their temporary grandeur, enric 
themſelves at any rate. Along the delicious plains betwid the n 
Rome and Tivoli, Freſcati, Veletri, &c. neither town nd ſnarli 
village is to be ſeen; fo that, in harveſt-time, the peaſan er in 
of Viterbo, Perugia, and the mountainous parts of St. Pai enty 
ter's patrimony, reſort thither to help the few wretched i ung 
habitants to get in their corn. What gives this country I (near 
worſe appearance is, that the mountainous parts, on accou playir 
of their ſalubrious air, and coolneſs in ſummer, are gen ers 
rally choſen for building, preferably to the dry ſcorchqſ ſaid 
plains. | ſuppli 
Freſcati ſtands on a mountain, about twelve Italian mii fix m 
from Rome. In the way thither are to be ſeen the ruins WF ® alſc 
the Claudian aqueduct, of the emperor Gallienus's count and F 
ſeat, and the tomb of Alexander Severus, in which was fout hcial 
the coffin of that emperor, at preſent depoſited in the cap Pay | 
x 2 
Near 


+ A certain gentleman converſing, at Verſailles gardens, with a Frenc 
man, upon the different methods of laying out gardens; and giving 
preference to natural 5 the latter anſwered, C , bon pour un 5 pho, 
particulier, mais un Roy de France doit forcer la nature. That ma)“ 


tures 
« well enough for a private gentleman; but a king of France ouglt WW . g: 
« force nature. | 15 f Uiſtic] 
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ol, and in the coffin that famous urn now to be ſeen in the 
Barberini library. . Freſcati is ſituated on or near the ſame 


pot where the ancient Tuſculum ſtood, and derives its 
name from the arbours or tabernacles built by the inhabi- 


pontificate of pope Celeſtine III. A. D. 1191. This charm- 
ing place is at preſent the ſummer-reſidence of ſeveral per- 
ſons of the firſt rank, who have not only ſplendid palaces 
and gardens here, but have taken the advantage of this fa- 
rourable ſituation among hills for making very grand wa- 
ter-works, ſuch. as would make a figure even at Verſailles ; 
and I cannot but impute it to ſomething worſe than want 
of judgment, that the ſeats of the Roman nobility at Freſ- 
cati have been ſpoken of by travellers with a contempt 
which they little deſerve. 
In the ſh 


which is remarkable for its fine water-works. They form 
a kind of theatre, and a braſs globe ſupported on the ſhoul- 
ders of Atlas, ejects water on all ſides. Near this ſtatue 
are a tyger and a lion fighting, and the water iſſuing from 
the mouth and noſtrils of the former exactly imitztes the 
ſnarling of that animal when enraged. The column of wa- 
ter in the center of the fountain riſes to the height of ſe- 
venty-four palm, and is attended with a noiſe like the whiz- 
zing of ſky-rockets. Here is alſo a Faunus, or Polypheme 
(near which are ſeveral other ſtatues and five baſſo-reliews's ) 


ſeveral unequal reeds, and a Centaur blowing a horn, which 
is faid to be heard for four Italian miles. The water which 
ſupphes theſe curious works is brought hither from a ſprin 

ſix miles diſtant from this villa. In an arched hall here, 
is alſo. to be ſeen mount Parnaſſus, with Apollo, the Muſes, 
and Pegaſus ; the muſic of the choir proceeds from an arti- 
hicial cuckow, and an organ with variety of ſtops put in 
play by water, as is another placed before the theatre. The 
Keſs of theſe inſtruments are moved by braſs pins fixed in a 
cylinder, which turns on its axis by means of a watcr-mill. 
Near mount Parnaſſus ſtand the ſtatues of Corinna and Sap- 
pho, and on the ſides or walls of it, Apollo's chicf adven- 
= are painted in freſco, Over the door within is this 


— — 


tunts of Tuſculum, when their city was demoliſhed, in the Toſculumg 


tort account which I purpoſe to give of them, I Villa Aldo: 
ſhall begin with the villa Aldobrandini, or the Belvedere, brandini 


playing on one of the ancient paſtoral-pipes, 8 of 
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Huc ego migravi Muſis comitatus Apollo, 
Hic Delphi, hic Helicon, hic mibi Delos erit. 


Hither reſorts with me * each tuneful Muſe ; 
© This ſhall be Delphos, Delos, Helicon, 
© And all our pleaſing haunts fo fam'd of old.” 


This curious ſaloon is paved with fine ſmall ſtones curi- 
ouſly arranged, and repreſenting flowers, foliages, and 
birds; and in the center of the pavement is a hole, over 
which a light globe, or ball, is kept in a perfect equilibrium, 
at the diſtance of a ſpan from the floor, only by the impetus 
of the air forced up by water through the hole. The caſ- 
cade conſiſts of ſixty-five ſteps, and on both ſides are tor- 
toiſes, dolphins, and other aquatic animals, cut in ſtone, 
and ſpouting water at each other. In the garden, not far 
from the caſcade, is a fine wilderneſs, 1 ſeveral ſhady 
narrow walks in it. The cielings of the apartments in the 
houſe are painted in freſe by d' Arpino. This villa at pre- 
ſent belongs to prince Pamfili, who, to avoid the expence 
n, fatigue of being crowded with viſitants, ſeldom reſides 

ere. 

u Fal- The palace of Signior Horatio Falconeri has a beautiful 
3 at fapade. Under the altar of the chapel belonging to this pa- 
can. lace is depoſited the bart ſkeleton of St. Alexis Falconeri, 
in a white ſhroud, where there is a monument erected in 
bonour of him, over-againſt that of the beautiful Giuliana 
of the ſame family. The apartments are adorned with ſe- 
2 good paintings, and afford a very agreeable proſ- 

pe 


llaTaver- The villa Taverna belongs to the Borgheſe family, and 
. is ſituated ſomething lower than that of Monte Dragone, 
where Paul V. uſed often to reſide, and the cardinals, 


princes, and embaſſadors who wanted an audience of his 
holineſs, were lodged at Taverna. The Borgheſe family 
at preſent generally ſpend the autumn and winter here, as 
the air is accounted more healthful than that of Monte 
Dragone. | = 
Monte Dra- © This laſt palace ſtands on an eminence, at the end of a 
ene. very beautiful avenue. At the entrance are theſe oſtenta- 
tious motto's : 


* Apollo, 
| Theſils 
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Theſſala quid Tempe, quid queris Adonidis hortos 
ec tibi pro cunctis Villa Draconis erit. 


Theſſalian Tempè and Adonis' groves 
No more ſhall „ but yield to this receſs, 


And farther on : 


Heſperidum noſtris quantum viridaria cedunt, 
uſtos eft tanto mitior ore Draco. 


Heſperian groves are far ſurpaſs'd by theſe ; 
© No monſter guards this rural calm retreat.“ 


dome idea may be formed of the largeneſs of this palaee 
m the number of its windows, which are no leſs than 
ee hundred and e N and from one of them the 
oble owner has a proſpect of his own eſtate, to the amount 
ty thouſand feud, or crowns, a year. In the apart- 
ents are to be ſeen a braſs buſto of Paul V. and a white 
urble one of cardinal Scipio Borgheſe; a ſmall wooden 
cifix cut by a man who was born blind, the Lord's-ſup- 
r by Caraccioli, the victory of the arch-angel Michael by 
rugino (the dragon being repreſented with a woman's 
2d, copied from the portrait of a certain lady) the ſcourg- 
of Chriſt, and a Madonna, both by Titian, with other 
luable pieces. Here is alſo an antique ſtatue of Bacchus 
en a boy, the head is by Bernini, who has made the like 
dition to twelve other ancient pieces. One apartment 
re is filled with portraits of eminent perſons. In the great 
ulery ſtand two gigantic buſto's, the largeſt is that of 
wſtina, the other of Antinous ; ſeveral animals painted 
Pioli, whoſe pencil produced the large piece of Orpheus 
th his lyre among the beaſts. This gallery opens into 
ine portico adorned with pillars, deſigned by 4 N 


ous ſtatues, buſto's, and fountains. 


ortunate mother and daughter of the family of Cenci, 

ole portraits are ſhewn in one of theſe apartments. The 

per ofthe latter was ſuch = abandoned wretch, that 1 
9 2 cou 


ere, and in the little garden adjoining to it, are ſeveral 


flere is a proſpect of the environs of Rome, quite as far Melancholy 
| the ſea z and here I cannot wholly omit the ſtory of an iy. 
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could not refrain from acts of brutal, and even unnats Fate, 
luſt with his wife in his daughter's preſence, and made oe ere 
ral violent aftempts on her perſon allo. ' To put a period ti) M 
ſuch indignities, ſhe had recourſe to a moſt deſperate attem 
which her father's horrid villainy prompted her to. She con 
cealed two affaffins in her chamber, who were to murde 
her father in his ſleep; but when the dreadiul moment came 
the two villains were ſcized with fear, or fudden remoris 


and ſhewed a. reluctancy to perpetrate the murder, Ups 
tais, the daughter, in a tranſport of rage, ſnatched a ſtile 


4 


D 


from the hands of one of the aſſaſlins, and ſtabbed her fa 
ther as he ſlept, who expired amidſt a deluge of bloc Fu 
This dreadful cataſtrophe happened in the time of Paul ems 
and the mother and brother being privy to the deſign, the wel 
were all three beheaded before the caſtle of St. Angelo. Th and i 
pope ſhewed them no other favour, notwithſtanding the til F 
were of a noble family, than that of ordering ſome guns Tibu 
he fired, at the time of their execution, from the calle Made, 
St. Angelo, as 4 fignal for his holineſs to pronounce a be 
nediction in their behalf. The daughter died with gre 
reſolution and her youth and beauty drew a flood of tea 
from the ſpectators. eee ne. a en 
Villa Ludo- * Thie front, of the villa Ludovih at Freſcati faces the city 
_ it has a pleaſant garden, conſiſting of an infinite variety « 
ever-greens, and at preſent belongs to the duke di Guadag 
nolo. Here, without a preliminary treaty, with the garde 
ner, it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid being wetted, more 6 
leſs, by the water-works contrived for that purpoſe. Amon 
other water-works, the caſcade in the wilderneſs is we 
contrived. In the palace, which affords allo. a noble pro 
pect, are ten marble buſto's, two writing-tables embelliihe 
with all kinds of figures in Florentine work, and a night 
piece of a, landſcape covered with now. 
' The villas of Belpoggio, Aquaviva, Arigone, that oft 
duke di Sora, and forme others, I ſhall not pretend to de 
ibe particularly, -as travellers ſeldom have ſo much leifut 
..or fo little judgment as to throw away. cheir time on con 
mon objects. About two Italian miles from Fraſcati to 
+ __ Cicero's Tuſculem; and on the road to Marino the ru 
of the celebrated gardens of Lucullus are {till to be ſeen. 
ivoli, Tivoli lies on a hill, about eighteen Italian miles fro 
| Rome, but the road to it is entirely level. A remarkad 
rivulet called Solfatara, or Salforata, the water of rs 
oi % 12 whit 
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white, and emits a diſagreeable ſulphurous ſmell, runs acroſs 
the road. This property has been taken notice of long ſince 
Martial, in one of his Epigrams. 


Ttur ad Herculei gelidas qua Tiburis arces 
Canague Sulphureis Albula fumat aquis. 


———— The way that leads 
From Rome to lofty Tibur's cool retreat, 
And foaming Albula's ſulphurcous waves.” 


Further on, one croiles the Anio or Teverone, which 
forms a noble caſcade near Tivoli. The inhabitants poſi- 
ively affirm this little town to have been built fix hundred 
and forty years before the city of Rome, and round its arms 
ſtill retain the ancient motto, Superbum Tibun, i. e. Proud 
Tibur.* On the bridge built acroſs the Anio, near the caf- 
cade, is the following inicripuon : 


Urbani VIII. Pontif. O. M. Aino AIV. 
FranciſcoBarberinoEm. Principe civitatem Til urtinam gubernante 

S. P. Q, T. Pontem vetu/tate corruptum & pen? labantem 
Incolarum caftri veteris alurumgue civium commoditati reſtituity 

Curantibus 
R. P. D. Marcello Melchiorio Utr. Sig. ref. V. Gub. 
Job. Bapt. Roncetts J. V. D. Cap, Militiæ, 
Dominica del Signore & Hilario Cocamario Prioribus 
A. D. MH. DC. AAA II. 


In the fourteenth year of the pontiſicate of Urban VIII. 
the moſt noble prince Francis Barberini being governor of 
Tixoli, this bridge being decayed by length of time, was, 
for the ſafety and convemiency of the inhabitants, tho- 
roughly repaired at the expence of the ſenate and people 
* of Tivoli, &c. A. D. 1637. 


But with ſubmiſſion to ſuch an auguſt body, I maſt ob- 

krve, that the ſenate and people of Tiyoli, at prefent, make? 

but a very mean figure; and that their ancient town they 

o much boaſt of, is but a wretched hole, excepting. only 

the villa Eſtenſe, ſaid to have coſt the family whote name villa Ex. 
it bears three millions, and even that fine houſe is going to tenſe, 
dcay-as-faſt as time can effect it. 
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In this palace is to be ſeen a Venus in the attitule WM cifive 


chat in the tribuna at Florence, but larger. The chape! Wh main 


famous for its altar- piece, on which is a fine Madon withi 
The ſuite of eight rooms on the ground floor are beautiful on tt 
painted in freſco by Frederico Zuccaro, Muſiano, and Te of a t 
peſta. Here is allo a ſmall marble groupe of the Nile,; ſome. 
twelve boys ſporting about it. Formerly, in the gar was. 
were fountains adorned with the ſtatues of Leda, AX 
pius, -Arethuſa, Pandora, Flora, Pomona, and Antino preſe 
with the grotto of Venus, a Sybil, &c. but the preſent ru lv 
ous condition is a plain indication of the abſence of and | 
owner: however, moſt of the water-works are kept uM word 
for, as they are eaſily ſupplied from the Anio, they cann 

be very chargeable. The large baſon juſt before the p 

lace, with a ſtatue of a horſe in the center of it, furniſh 


- great quantity of water. Near this baſon is a long row T 


ſome hundreds of eagles, pyramids, vaſes, and other figure pear 


cut in ſtone and fixed oP can with baſſo-reliev's ture: 
ſtories taken from Ovid's Metamorphoſis, and water is ejeꝗ i are 
ted by all-of them. This row of figures being ſome hu his x 
dreds of common paces in length, is a very elegant orni bein 
ment; and at the end of it ſtands a ſhip with its maſts an olen 
rigging n were engaged, and vigorouſly defending ite num 
by eje ing water from all parts. On an eminence near WE ples 
is a repreſentation of ancient Rome, with its temples, circ 
theatres, obeliſks, baths, columns, triumphal arches, an 
aqueducts ; but as it is made only of brick, it is now fallin 
to 1 4 The girondola, or dragon fountain, throws up 
vaſt column of water to the height of twenty palmi, the f 
of which makes a very a A. noiſe. The water-orga 
over which is a beautiful ſtructure adorned with ſtatues an 
baſſo-relizv?'s, is alſo a curious piece of work; and the ſtee 
caſcade, where the water at once precipitates itſelf from 
conſiderable height without ſteps, is alſo in a good taſte. | / 
the lower part of the gardens lie two large fragments of W Vir 
Coloſſus found here. Here are alſo cypreſs-trees of th tro; 


height and thickneſs of .a well-grown oak, The water 
works at Tivoli, upon the whole, ſurpaſs thoſe at Fraſcati 
but the latter affords a -more agreeable proſpect; for Tivo 
lies on the brow of a chain of hills, by which a great p: 
of its proſpect is interrupted on one fide. 
In the market-place at Tivoli, ſtand two large Egyptia 
idols of oriental granate, ſuppoſed to be images of Ifis 
which the Tiburtine's brought as a monument of their * 
ciſix 
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ciſiye victory over the inhabitants of Norcia, though ſome 
maintain that they were brought hither from Adrian's Villa 
within this town. Not far from the fall of the Teverone, 
on the left-hand as one comes from Rome, are the ruins 
of a temple of Veſta, or the Tiburtine Sibyl according to 
ſome, and aps + to others, of Hercules; round which 
was formerly a colonade of ſixteen pillars, but now onl 
ten are remaining. The baſe of the portico has been well 
preſerved, ſo that the feſtoons and foliages on the baſſo-re- 
kevs's {till make a very beautiful appearance. The pillars 
and friſe, at the entrance, are broken ; but the following | 
words are ftill legible : 4 


ENCES LL TO. LF ö 


That Hercules was particularly worſhipped at Tivoli, ap- Hercules an- 
pears from Martial, ib. i. and 1 ſeveral pieces of ſculp- 22 * 

tures found there, on which the prieſt of this potent deity Till, 

are termed Augu/tales Herculanei; poſſibly it was to ſecure 

his protection againſt the floods of the river Anio, Hercules 

being accounted the protector of the dry land againſt the vi- 

olence of the waters. Hence Statius, deſcribing Surrenti- 11 
num his friend Pollio's ſeat on the ſea-ſhore, near the tem- 4 


ples of Neptune and Hercules, ſays, if 


Gaudet gemino ſub numine portus, 
Hic ſervat terras, hic ſævis fluctibus ob/tat. 
SILVAR. lib. 2. 


Tuo deities protect the ſacred place, , 

© One guards the land, and one the raging ſea, bl 

© Reſtrains within its bounds. h F 

And Pighi takes notice of the following inſcription at St. 4 
Vincent's church, of a vow made to Hercules, as the pa- 4 


tron of Tivoli. 


F f 4 Herculi. 
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HFerculi. 
Tiburt. Vit. ö 
Et. ceteris. Ds. 
Pret. Tiburt. 
' | L. Minicius 
Natalis 
C Mugur. 
Leg. Aug. Pr. Pr. 
rovinciæ 


Maſiæ, infer. | 
otts. ſuſc. 


There is alſo the following inſcription on the wall of x 
private houſe near the market-place at Tivoli. 


Herculi. Saxano, Sacrum. 
Ser. Sulpicius Trophimus 
Aedem. Zathecam. culinam * 
| Pecunia. ſua, a. ſolo. reſtituit. 
idemgue. dedicauit, K. Decemb. 
L. Turpilio. Dextro. 14. Macio. Rufo. Cos. 
Eutychus, Ser peragendum, curavit. 


_ "RE The date, according to the conſuls mentioned in this in- 
ſcription was the 225th year of the Chriſtian æra. 
| Hercules Fiburtinus is alſo to be met with in Gruter, p. 
4 49. n. 6. p. 1013. n. 3. Hubert. Golxio in Theſauro rei a- 
| tiguariæ, Operum tom. I. p. 8. Pigh. Here. Prod. p. 3b. 
i and Suetonius, in his Lite of Caligula, ftiles 'Tibur, C 
Hercula ſacrum; A town conſecrated to Hercules.“ And 
in Strabo and Martial it is called Herculean Tibur. 
Suetonius, in his Life of Auguſtus, c. 72. ſays, Ex /cc/- 
ſibus prevput frequentavit—E& Tibur, ubi etiam in porticibus 
_ Herculis templi per ſæpè jus dixit; Among his ſummer re- 
© treats, he alſo frequented Tibur, and very often uſed to 
5 ſit for the adminiſtration of juſtice in the portico's of Her- 
s cules's temple.” However, it is more probable, on ſeveral 
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* The Culina, as may be ſeen in Feſtus, was the place for entertain- 
ments at funerals and facrifices, Aggenus Urbicus makes it, in the plu- 
ral number, to ſignify the burial-places in the ſuperbs for the poor. 
Zotheca, according to its etymolygy, ſignifies a place for Keeping live 


accounts, 


eco 
temp! 
Decin 


f a 
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counts, that the above-mentioned ruins are thoſe of the 
emple of the Sibylla Tiburtina ſpoken of by Lactantius: 
Deeimam Tiburtem nomine Albuneam, que Tibure coliur ut 
Des juxta ripas Anienis, cujus in gurgite ſimulacrum ejus in- 
ventum efſe dicitur tenens in manu librum. The tenth, or 
the Tiburtine Sibyl, called Albunea, to whom divine wor- 
* ſhip is paid at Tibur, on the banks of the Anio, and whoſe 
image is ſaid to have been found in that river, with a 
© book in her hand. This conjecture is greatly favoured by 
the ſituation of the ruins, and receives farther ſtrength from 
Horace: 1 | 


Me nec tam patiens Lacedemon, 
Nec tam Lariſſe percuſſit campus opimæ, 
Duam domus Albunee reſonantis, 
At præceps Anio, & Tiburni lucus, & uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 
Lib. I. Od. 7+ V. IO. 


© Not fair Lariſſa's fruitful ſhore, 
© Nor Lacedzmon, charms me more 
© 'Than high Albunea's airy walls, 
< Reſounding with her water-falls, 
© And Tivoli's delightful ſhades, 
And Anio rolling in Caſcades, 
That thro! the flow'ry meadows glides, 
* And all the beauteous ſcene divides,” 
| ADDISON, 


So that poſſibly it was not from the oracles delivered by 
the Sibyl that ſhe got the name of Reſonans, or reſounding ; 
but rather from the roaring of the neighbouring cataract in 
D 


+ The author's reaſons are here omitted, as they run into a tedious de- 
tal of the diſputes between antiquarians on this head, &c. which would 
give the reader little or no entertainment. | 

In order to underſtand the author's meaning, which is ſomething 
obſcure, it muſt be obſerved, that Albunea is the name of the caſcade 
tormed by the Anio or Teverone ; and alſo of the river-nymph, who 
probably was no other than Ilia, the wife of Anio, and derived her name 
ſtom Albula, the ſource of that river. This nymph, Lactantius ſays, 
was the Sybilla Tiburtina, There was alſo at Tibur a grove ſacred to 
Albunea, This may caſt ſome light on the paſſage in Horace quoted in 
the next page, OY | 
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Virgil alſo mentions the groves of Albunea as renown 
for oracles, to whom, from the high ſituation of her temple 
he gives the epithet of alta, or Jofey - | 


At Rex ſollicitus monſtris, Oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit : lucoſque ſub altd 
Confulit Albuneq : nemorum que maxima ſacrs 


Fonte ſonat, ſævamque exhalat opaca Mephitim, 


+ Latinus, frighted with this dire oſtent, 
« For council to his father Faunus went : 
At the high grove renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Albunea's ſulph'rous fountain lie.” 
| f D&yvey 
That the image of this goddeſs was dug up here in th 
villa of Eſte, with the inſcription Sibylla N is affirm 
ed by Antonio del-Re, Antig. Tiburt. part i. c. F. p. 8). 
Obſervations, In this and the other ancient inſcriptions I rely on th 
on the in» learned antiquarians by whom they have been collected 
ſcriptions of having myſelf not been able to make any ſuch diſcoveries 
Tivoli, &c. the villa Eſtenſe affords none; and to look for them in th 
houſes of Tivoli I foon found to be loſt labour; they bein; 
moſt of them very mean, and built with brick. I mu 
own, before my firſt journey into Italy, I was big with expec 
tations of meeting every where on the houſes and othe 
buildings with a variety of ancient inſcriptions, but w 
ſtrangely diſappointed : and though the univerſity at Turin 
the palaces of Mattei, Albani, and ſome others at Rome 
and likewiſe ſeveral villa's, the pavement of St. Paul 
church, a few libraries, the town of Verona and othe 
places afford a conſiderable number of valuable ancient in 
ſcriptions ; yet theſe are as nothing in compariſon of the man 
thouſands publiſhed by Gruter. I own I am at a loſs what ca 
become of that multitude of ancient inſcriptions, &c. in 
country, which, fince Gruter's time, has been free fron 
commotion s, wars, and ravages that might have occaſione 
the loſs or deſtruction of them, 

But to return to the temple of Hercules or the Siby! a 
Tivoli: the pillars without are indeed of marble, but t! 
work within is only brick. In the niches are ſome paint 
ings in freſco; but as the Virgin Mary is to be ſeen here, 

is plain the Chriſtians had converted this building into 

church. This hill affords a charming proſpect not only e 

the caſcade, but of the ſpots where the ſeats of Horace an 

| Catullus are ſuppoſed to have ſtood, The violence of - 


h Kt 0M 'E 

fall or cataract of the Teverone down the precipice turns the 
water entirely to foam, and has conſiderably excavated the 
rocks beneath, At a Carmelite monaſtery half a league 
farther up the hill, directly facing the Caſcadelle, one is en- 
tertained with the ſight of another water-fa]l z but neither 
of them is to be compared to the caſcade formed by the 
Rhine near Schaf hauſen, or of the Velleno in the diſtrict 
of Terni. 
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Tivoli has in all ages been celebrated for the extraordi- Healthy air 
ws ho win f of its air, as appears from ancient authors; at Tivoli, 
and 1 


t ſeems alſo to haye been a fayourite retreat of Ho- 
race: 


Tibur Argeo poſitum colono 
Sit mee ſedes utinam ſenectæ; 
Sit modus laſſo maris, & viarum, 


Milttieque J 
| Hor, Lib, ii, Od. 6. 


May Tibur to my lateſt hours, 
EY, Aﬀord a kind and calm retreat; 
© Tibur, beneath whoſe lofty towers 
© The Grecians fhx'd their bliſsful ſeat, 
© There may my labours and my wand'ring ceaſe, 
There all my toils of warfare reſt in peace.” 
FRANCIS, 


However, Freſcati is full of villa's. and gardens; whereas 
all that Tivoli has to boaſt of is the villa of Eſte. 

Whoever delights in amuſing himſelf among broken walls 
and undiſtinguiſhable heaps of ruins, may fully gratify his 
curioſity at Tivoli, among the remains of the villa's of 
Adrian, Caligula, Syphax king of Numidia, Zenobia queen 
of Palmyra, M. Lepidus, Plautus, Quintilius, Varus, Mar- 
cus Lolius, Mæcenas, Ventidius Baſſus, and ſeveral others, 
whoſe names are made uſe of to ſtamp the mark of antiquity, 
where little or nothing of their ancient grandeur is any 
more to be ſeen. What Montmartre and its environs are 
to Paris, Tivoli is to Rome, with regard to its quarries of 
ſtone, which I have fre uently mentioned under the name 
of pietra travertina, or Tivoli-ſtone, Concerning Mont- 
martre, the French have a ſaying (which may be as appli- 
cable to Tivoli and Rome) the ambiguity of which will 
ſcarce hold good in other languages: ly a plus de Moni- 

martre 
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martre à Paris, que de Paris d Montmartre; There i; 

more to be ſeen of Montmartre at Paris, than of Paris at 
Montmartre.“ | 

LagoSolfa- Four Italian miles from Tivoli lies the Lago de Bagni, 

tara. or Solfatara, in which are ſixteen floating iſlands.“ The 

largeſt of theſe iſlands is not above fifty or tay feet in cir. 

. cumference ; fo that it is not difficult to puſh them from the 

ſhore with a pole. The water of this lake, and the little 

ſtream. of Salforata mentioned above, is impregnated with 

chalk and fulphur ; ſo that the graſs and other vegetable, 

growing on its. banks are ſpeckled with white incruſtations, 

| exactly reſembling, both in-ſhape and colour, the comii; 

| made of coriander, anniſeeds, &c, Hence they are called 

| SIR VE IS Comfetti 


.. — EEE 0 — 


* This lake, with its W iſlands, ly _ with what Pliny 
fays of the Valemonian lake, lib. Wii. 20. Colby: ceruleo albidior, 

viridiore prefſior ; ſulphuris odor, Japorque medicatus, vis ques frat fil. 
; } dantur, ſpatium modicum, quod tamen Fader wentos, & fuctibus intun/- 
cat, Nulla in hoc navis (ſacer em ] ſed innatant inſulz herbidæ, am- 
nes arundine & junco tectæ, guagus alia ſcumlior palus, ipſaque illa ex- 
tremitas lacis effert.---Interdum jundtæ cup ulatagiue & continenti jim'l:s 
ſunt; interdum diſcurdantibus cn, diger untur . nonnungquam deſiiti's 
tranquillitate fingule fluitam. Saupe minores majoribus, velut c u 
onerariis, '\adbereſcunt ; ſupe tmer-je majores minoreſque quaſi cui cor- 

|  Zamengue dumm; run ame in eundom locum af fe, qua fitter, 
þ Promo dent terram, & modo hac mods ac, Iacunm redilunt auferuntqus ©: 
f tum denn, cum medium tenuere, (ton) contrabunt. Conſtal pecora ber- 
- bas ſecula fic in a nin extremam ripam, procedere ſolere, nec 

prius intelligere mubile 2 quam littore abrepta, quaſi illata & impoſito, 

circumiaiſim -aundique lau pauent; mox quo 'tulerit ventus egreſſa, 1! 

; magis fe deſcendifſe ſentire, quam ſenſerint . Tdem lacus in fiu- 
j _ men egeritur, quo ubi ſe pauliſper oculis dedit, fpecu mergitur, Sc. Ih 
| 7 colour of it is a pale azure, and inclining to green, and the ime:! is 


: 
ſulphureous, with a mineral taſte. The water is of a healing conſoli 
dating quality; the arcumference is not large, yet the winds have tut 
ficient power to raiſe waves upon it. No ſhip fails. upon this (acre 
lake, but ſeveral iſlands, covered with reeds and ruſhes, and all kind 
of herbs that flouriſh moſt in marſhy grounds, and on the ſides of th: 
lake float in it. Sometimes theſe iſlands are cloſe and joined together 
and appear like firm ground; ſometimes they are diſperſed by the forc 
of the winds, and ſometimes in a calm they float feparately. A ima! 
iſland is frequently ſeen to ſwim after a larger, like a boat after a ſup 
and the large and fmall iſlands often ſeem as if they were preparin 
for a race or an engagement with each other: then again, being drivel 
to the land, their ſurface appears to have increafed. Someti mes they 
= take away, and then reſtore to view, different parts of the lake; but when 
©| they are towards the middle of the lake they are never joined together. 
It happens that the cattle, for change of paſture, ſometimes ventur 
© upon eſe iſlands, imagining themſelves on the extremity of the banks 
* of the lake, and without being ſenſible that the land is afloat. "RY 
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Confetti di Tivoli, or Tivoli comfits. The water of tlie 

lake and rivulet is alſo ſtill in feputation for curing the 143k 

aſthma, itch, and all cutaneous diſtempers. As for its me- | 5 1 | 
| 


dicinal virtues in ancient times, befide the temple erected x 43'< 
here to Hygeia, or the goddeſs of health, the daughter of . mn | 
Xſculapius, the following inſcriptions from Pinaroli are, ſuf- 21:7. 
ficient evidences : | | 1 


Proculus Sacerdos 55 on | 
M. D. M. Igiæ Sac. IS . 
ad aquas albulas (LVF N 
D A 14 
1 


; 0. | uli us 5 ou 7 \ 
F. P. F. D. H. | 3% 
ad aquas albulas 


D. D. 


| LA * * 5 - 


a 


According to Strabo and Pliny, the water near the ſur- 
face of this Take is cold ; but at the bottom, where it is far 
from the influence of the cool air, and near the ſubterra- 
neous heat cauſed by the ſulphur, &c. it is warm, il 
Albano is a place of conſiderable reputation for its anti- Albane, we!” 
quities, and ſerves as another ſummer receſs for the Roman We. 
nobility. At the diſtance of a mile from it ſtands Caſtelo 7 79 
Gandolfo, the favourite reſidence of pope Clement XI. 


9 


© they find that they are upon the lake, as if they had been inſenſibly 1 
conveyed and placed there, they are extremely frightened at ſeeing 1 
themſelves encompaſſed on all files with water; afterwards, when the i 
© wind drives them back, they ſeem as little ſenſible of their debarking as | J 
they were of their embarking on theſe floats. This lake diſcharges itſelf 
into a river, which, at a little diſtance, buries itſelf under-ground, 
and there continues its courſe.” The Vadimonian lake lies pretty near 
the conflux of the Nera and Tiber, but on this fide of the latter, and in 
the dominions of the great duke of Tuſcany. The Prædia Amerina, | 40 
where Pliny was when he ſaw this lake, is not to be confounded with 4 
the little town of Ameria, or Almeria, in Umbria, almoſt oppoſite to it. i i 
The lake fill retains its ancient colour and ſmell ; but the floating | 
iſlands do not exhibit the ſame phænomena as they did in Pliny's time. 1 
* Seneca Nat. Quaſt. lib. iii. c. 20. Hoc minus videbiter tibi mirum, | | 
fe notaveris, Albulam, & fer? ſulphuratam aquam circa canales ſuos wy 
que durari. This will not appear ſo very ſtrange to you, it you o 
© ſerve how the water of Albula, or any other water impregnated with 
* ſulphur, forms a concretion within the conduit or pipes through which | ' 
it is conveyed. | | 
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which otherwiſe has nothing to ſatisfy the curioſity of 2 
traveller. 
Ototta Fer= The abbey of Grotta Ferrata, which is twelve miles 
rata from Rome, is ſaid to occupy the place of Tuſculum, Ci. 
Tully's ſeat. oero's ſeat. In the church of this abbey are ſeveral good 
pictures by Domenichino, and one of the Virgin Mary, pre- 
tended to be painted by St. Luke. 
Petrefac- Petrefactions are not uncommon in the Campania ; par- 
Gon. ticularly ſeveral kinds of elephant's teeth and bones, Pettun- 
culitæ tam tranſuerſim quam per longum flriate, pectunculitæ 
uni valves flriate majores, conche ſtriatæ, conchite leaves, Co- 
rallium articulatum Ferrantis Imperati, Turbinite faſciate, 
Dentales, Tubulite vermiculares, pectinitæ bivalves, Chamitz 
teviter & tranſuerſim ſtriatiæ Trochi, Purpuræ ventricoſæ, 
Bucardites, &c. ö 
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LETTER LV. 
Of the Remains of Antiquity at Rome. 


1 N. 


A FT ER ſo circumſtantial an account of the city of 

Rome, without expatiating any farther on that ſub- 

ject, I ſhall refer the curious to Roſſi, Pinaroli, de Seine, 

and other writers. What I intend here is only to give a 

ſhort account of ſuch remains of antiquity as are at preſent 

to be ſeen at Rome, and which have not been ſpoken of in 

tte former part of this volume. 

Titus's am- The amphitheatre of Titus has been honoured by Mar- 


Phütheatre. tial with this pompous epigram : 


Omnis Ceſerio cedat labor amphitheatro 
Unum pro cunctis, fama loquator opus. 


© To Czfar's amphitheatre let all = 
Ihe nobleſt ſtructures rais'd by human ſkill _ 
© Henceforth give place, while fame reſounds its praiſe 


And 
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to this day, after all the injuries of time, it is not to 


beheld without aſtoniſhment. The whole edifice is of 
rvertina ſtone, with four galleries over one another, 


braed with pillars of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 
,mpoſite order. According to Eutropius and Caſſiodorus, 
je thouſand, or if Dio Caſſius may be credited, nine thou- 


nd wild beaſts of all kinds were killed within its area at 
2 dedication of it. In the time of Paul III. or about the 
r 1534, it was ſtill in a good condition, conſiſting of 
whty arches, four of which were larger than the others, 
xd were placed oppoſite to each other at right-angles, be- 
o the four grand entrances. It was ſixteen hundred and 
xelve geometrical feet in circumference, and the external 


pure of it circular, but the inſide was eliptical or o- 
Twelve thouſand Jewiſh captives were employed as 


bourers, and incredible ſums expended in building this 
aphitheatre. The dimenſions, &c. of this ſtupendous e- 
ice may be ſeen in Vitruvius and Lipſius, and likewiſe in 


iffei's elaborate treatiſe de Amphitheatris ; * where he 


ws, that amphitheatres built with ſtone were far from 
ing ſo numerous as is generally imagined, and that Rome, 
gona, and Capua excepted, — was not probably a city 
all Italy could boaſt of having one. f Hiſtorians have 
en confounded the words amphitheatrum, theatrum, circus, 
um, arena, putting the one for the other: indeed, that 
boden amphitheatres were built in ſeveral parts of the 
man empire, appears from Tacitus, annal. IV. where 
relates the fall of one of theſe wooden ſtructures at Fi- 
mn, not far from Rome, in Tiberius's time. This acci- 
t was occaſioned by the weakneſs of the materials and 
kts in the work; he adds, that fifty thouſand people 
re killed and hurt; or, according to Suetonius and Oro- 
, about twenty thouſand perſons loſt their lives in that 
Iphitheatre. 


The wild beaſts were not, according to the opinion of Where the 
„ kept in the vaulted places under the firſt row of ſeats, wild beafts 


he amphitheatres were neither ſpacious enough, nor of 


Among the ancient writers Lipſius has left two books de Amphi- 
uro: Fabricius makes mention of more. The amphitheatre at Ve- 
a 1s deſcribed at large by Torelli. 

At Niſmes in France there is a ſuperb amphitheatre built of huge 
& of marble, which is ſtill almoſt entire. The author mentions one 
Ales, but poſſibly he means this, 


* 


proper 


were kept. 
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Dimenſions 


of Titus's 


amphithea- 


tre. 
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proper ſtrength; * but were brought from diſtant place: 
7 Rog whence. they wn turned looſe from the 
cages, &c. The amphitheatre at Rome owes its name 
Coliſes or Coloſſeum, rather to its own ſurpriſing magn 
tude, than to the Coloſſus which ſtood before Nero's god 
palace. In 1725, a plan and elevation of the amphithexy 
begun by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Titus, was publiſh 
at the Hague in a large folio, with ſeveral copper-platesh 
Carlo Fontana.+ From that work it appears to be fy 
hundred and ſixty feet in length, four hundred and fixty 
- ſeven in breadth, and in height an hundred and forty; t 
length of the arena two hundred and ſeventy-threc, th 
breadth an hundred and ſeventy-three, and the external cir 
cumference of the whole building one thouſand five hundre 
and ſixty-ſix feet. A great quantity. of ſtone has been take 
from this ancient ſtructure for building the palaces of Fa 
neſe, St. Mark, and the Cancellaria; but ſome pretend 
that ſuch ſtones only were carried away as had been throw 
down by the weather or earthquakes, and not one remoy 
from its proper poſition. However that be, no manner « 
care is now taken to preſerve this noble ſtructure, and th 
area within it is over-run with graſs and weeds. On th 
{ide towards the capitol, the following modern inſcriptio 


Amphitheatrum Flavium 
Mon tam operis mole & artificia 
ac veterum ſpectaculorum 
| memorid, 
Qudm ſacro innumerabilium Martyrum 
C!ynore illuſtre 
Venerabundus hoſpes ingredere; 
Ein auguſto magnitudinis Romanæ monumento 
Execratd Cæſarum ſævitid 
Herdes 1 hriſtianæ 
FSuſpice & adora. 
Anno Fubilæi MDCL XAXV. 


"0 Nothing can be better adap 
dens, in the amphitheatre at Niſines, both 


determine, having never ſeen the latter, 
T Amphitheatro Flavio deſcritto e delineato del caval. Carlo Fonta 


a pompous work, and illuſtrated with twenty copper- plates, 


725, is 
2 admit of ſome improvements. 


= 


6 Strangeh 


for the purpoſe, than. thoſe vaulte 
or ſpaciouſneſs and ſtrengt 


But whether that ſtructure excels thoſe of the ſame kind in Italy, I cannd 
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8 „ this noble amphitheatre claims thy veneration 


ſhed in it; and ſeeing this auguſt monument of Roman 
greatneſs deteſt the barbarity of the pagan emperors, and 
admire the heroic magnanimity and firmneſs of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians.” 1 | 


In moſt of the ſtones on the outſide of this amphitheatre, 
ne holes of about three or four inches in diameter. Some 
e of opinion, that when the popes reſided at the Lateran 
alace, markets and fairs uſed to be kept here, and that 
oſe holes were made in the walls, in order to erect booths 
xr ſtands at thoſe times; but this conjecture ſeems ground- 
es, as the holes are continued along the wall to a great 
eight, where _ could be of no manner of ſervice on 
ſuch occaſions, Others imagine theſe holes to have been 
nade when the edifice was built, and that the iron cramps 
or braces for binding the ſtones together were inſerted in 
em, and faſtened with melted lead. This method of 
binding the ſtones together in building, is indeed mentioned 
by Thucydes, lib. iv. and Vitruvius, lib. ii. chap. 8. and 
the marquis Maffei obſerved ſuch holes, not only in the tri- 
umphal arch at. Suſa, but even in the ſtones in edifices 
which had remained untouched ; and upon applying the 
chiſel for parting them, he had met with ſuch iron braces 
aſtened with lead, which could not but confirm him in his 
opinion of the deſign of theſe holes. Whether, in the many 
nvages which the city of Rome has undergone, the enc- 
my would make plunder of lead and iron, or whether the 
poor herdſmen, whoſe cattle uſed to feed hereabouts, for 
want of other employment, took the trouble of forcing them 
out, it is not eaſily determined. We are informed by Caſ- 
hodorus, lib. iii. 31. that ſo early as king Theodore's time, 
t was found neceſſary to decree penalties for thoſe who 
ſhould ſteal lead and iron out of the walls of ancient build- 
ings. . 

According to the moſt exact computation, the number 
of ſpectators which this amphitheatre might contain, amount- 
ed, at moſt, but to thirty- four thouſand, excluſive of thoſe 
in the upper gallery; ſo that to me it ſeems very ſtrange, 
that ſome writers ſhould fo far impoſe on the world: for 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in his ſixteenth book, ſays, that it 
conveniently held eighty-ſix thouſand perſons fitting, and 

Vor. II. G twenty 
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leſs for its magnitude, architecture, and the ancient ſports 
exhibited, than for the blood of innumerable martyrs 
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twenty thouſand ſtanding, ſo that all might have a full view 
of the ſpectacles exhibited there. The ſame author, in lib. 
xvi. c. 16. calls this edifice, Amphitheatri molem ſolidatan 
lapidis Tiburtini compage, ad cujus ſummitatem ægrè viſh hu. 
mana conſcendit ; i. e. A prodigious amphitheatre, built of 
< Tiburtine ſtone, to a height almoſt beyond the ken of 
© human eyes.” | 
The ſweat Betwixt the amphitheatre and the triumphal arch of Con- 
ing pillar. ſtantine the Great, is a pillar, which, on account of the 
water ſpringing out of it like a fountain, is called meta ſu- 
dans, or ſweating pillar. Tt may be ſuppoſed to have been 
very uſeful for the people to come and drink at it when —1 
heated at the games; but this fountain alſo appears from a ble. 
paſſage in Seneca's letters to have been in being even ſo eat thro 
as Nero's time. It has been ſeveral times repaired, though 
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lows : 


at preſent it makes but a mean appearance. * fron 
Triumphal = The triumphal arch of Conſtantine the Great, ſhews the 
_— 4 decline of ſculpture, even in that emperor's time, which wa: On 
Great, Above a hundred years before Rome fell under the power of 
the barbarous nations. Even the medals ſtruck ſince thoſe 
of Caracalla, are not comparable to thoſe of the emperor 
before him, Hence the beauty of ſome pieces in this trium An 
phal arch inclines me to think that they are works of an 
earlier date, and belonged to ſome other ancient monu 
ment, as the arches of Trajan or Domitian. That at leaſt 
ſome of the baſſo-relievo's, now in Conſtantine's arch, were Th 
originally in that of Trajan, is little to be queſtioned ; 2 Rome 
were likewiſe the eight mutilated ſtatues, whoſe heads, ac Roma. 
cording to Paulus 17 85 Lorenzo de Medicis privately 0% 4 
broke off and conveyed away to Florence. This arch ſtand per- p. 
in the Via Appia, at the junction of the Celian and Palatin diciou 
mounts. Under the main arch are theſe words: | * 
Liberatori Urbis. very 4 
[cum 


To the deliverer of the city.” 
And on the other ſide : 
Fuudatort Duietis, | 
To the author of the public tranquility. 


4 
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The inſcription on both ſides on the architrave is as fol- 


lows : ox... A Ta PER Fl 
Imp. Cæſ. Fl. Conſtantino Maximo 1 
65 . S. P. 2. X. DE 1 
| 


Dutd inſtinctu divinitatis, mentis | "71. 

MHagnitudine, cum exercitu ſuo | mn [| 

Tam de Tyranno, quam de omni ejus | i: 
Factione, uno tempore juſtis - | 
 Rempublicam ultus eft armis, 

Arcum Triumphis inſignem dicavit. 


© To the emperor Conſtantine, &c. the ſenate and peo- 
© ple of Rome have dedicated this triumphal arch, becauſe, | 
© thro* a divine impulſe, with a greatneſs of mind, and by 14 
force of arms, he delivered the commonwealth at once 
from the tyrant and all his faction. 


One ſide is alſo inſcribed with 
Votis A. Vatis AA. 
And the other with A | 
Sic X. Sic XX. Wo 


The haſſo-relieuo's on this and other triumphal arches at gas- reliefs 
Rome, are treated of at large in a work intitled, Admiranda on the tri- 
ci Romanarum Antiquitatum ac veteris ſculpture veſtigia anagly- _— 
he opere elaborata, &c. embelliſhed with thirty-eight cop- A 8 "| 
(FF per-plates, by Bartoli, and illuſtrated with plates full of ju- y 

I vicious obſervations by Bellori. DE. mo 

In the way from hence, over the Campus Vaccinus to the Tjtus's tri 
capitol, ſtands the triumphal arch of Titus, which is in umphal arch _. 5 
very good condition; and on that ſide of it facing the Coli- | 

ſeum is the following inſcription : | 
„33 4 
: ue Romanus | 
Divo. 2 2 Veſpaſiani. F. | on 
Veſpaſiano. Auguſto. 


* To the emperor Titus, ſon of Veſpaſian, the ſenate and } 1 
people of Rome have erected this arch,” : He 


Ge 2 This = 


Severus's 
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This noble ſtructure conſiſts but of one arch; and on i 
are repreſented the river Jordan, the golden candleſtick 
with ſeven branches, two jubilee trumpets, the table of the 
ſhew-bread, and other utenſils belonging to the temple of 
Jeruſalem ; which ſerve to throw ſome light upon the Jewiſh 
antiquities, as the learned Reland has ſhewn in his treatiſe 
de Spoliis Templi Hieroſolymitani in Arcu Titiano Rome cm- 
ſpicuis, printed at Utrecht in 1717. This triumph is cele- 
brated alſo in the following inſcription found at Rome, and 
which, it is not improbable, formerly belonged to this arch: 


| r 
Imp. Tito. Cæſ. Divi. Veſpaſiani. Filio. 
Veſpaſiano. Aug. Pont. Max. Tr. Pot. K. 
Imp. XVII. XIII. P. P. Principi. ſus. qui. 
Præceptis. I confiliiſque. 


Auſpiciis, gentem. Fudeorum. demuit. 
&. urbem. Hieroſolymam. 
omnibus, ante 


fe Ducibus. Regibus. Gentibus. 


aut. fruſta. petitam. 
Aut. intentatam. delevit. 


The triumphal arch of Severus and Marcus Aurelius in 


triumphal the Campus Vaccinus ſtands near the back pry of the capi- 
- arch, rec 


tol. It conſiſts of three arches, and is of ian marble; 
amidſt all the damages it has ſuſtained, it ſtill affords ſatis- 
faction to a curious ſpectator, There are yet to be ſeen on 


the two fronts, the following inſcriptions : 


Imp. Czf. Lucio. Septimia. M. Fil. Severo. Pio. Pertinaci. 
Aug. Patri. Patriæ, Parthico. Arabico & Parthica Adiabe- 
nico Pontif. Maximo Tribunic. Poteft. XI, Imp. XI. Coſ. III. 
Procoſ. - | 


Imp. Cæſ. M. Aurelio L. F. Antonin Aug. Pio. Felici, Tri- 
bunic. Poteſt. V. Cof. Pracef. P. P. 


Optimis fortiſſmiſque Principibus ob Rempublicam reftitutan 
Imperiumgue Populi Romani propagatum inſjgnibus virtutibus 


corum domi foriſque S. P. Q. R. 
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The ſubſtance of which is as follows : 


& l | 1 
e; To the moſt excellent emperors Septimius Severus and 9 
Marcus Aurelius, fathers of their country, the ſenate and +211. 


© people of Rome, in acknowledgment of the reſtoration Mi i 
© of the ſafety of the ſtate, and the aggrandizement of the #1: 
Roman empire by their valour and eminent virtues, have "4 
i erected this monument.” | N 


To theſe two princes and Julia Auguſta, Septimius's wife, | 
another arch was erected in the Forum Boarium, near St: 4H 
George's church, by the filver-ſmiths and merchants inha- +9 
biting that Forum, which was ſo called, according to Ta- = 
titus and Livy, from the brazen figure of an ox which ſtood A. 
there, On this arch Septimius and Julia Auguſta are repre- | 
ented offering a ſacrifice ; and in another part of it Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus peforming the ſame ceremony, with 
tis inſcription : | 


Imp. Cæſ. L. Septimio. Severe Pio. Pertinaci. Aug. Arabic. 

Hdiabenic. Parth. wa 1-97 elicifſimo Pontif. Max. 

Irth, Patgſt. XIT. Imp. XI. Cof. III. Patri Patriæ. & Imp. 1 
Ceſ. MH. Aurelio Antonino Pio Felici Aug. Trib. poteſt. VII. 1 
, III. P. P. Praces. fortiſſimo feliciſſimoque Oo Ju- 14 
ie Aug. Matri Aug. N. & Caſtrorum & Senatus & Patriæ 
& Imp. Cæſ. M. Aurelii Antonini Pit felicis Aug. Parthict 
Maximi Britannici Maximi Argentar I & Negotiantes Boar I 
jus loci (qui inuehent) devoti Numini eorum. 


Galienus's triumphal arch is not embelliſhed with any Triumpha | 
maments, and from the church that ſtands near it, is now «cata Ga- | 
_ L'*Arco di S. Vito. The inſcription on it is as | 
HO WS; 


Gallieno. Clementiſſimo. Principi. 
Cujus. invicta. virtus. U 
Sola. pietate. ſuperata. eff 4 
Et. Saloninæ. Sanctiſſimæ. Aug. 1 
AH. Aurelius. Victor. 

; dedicatiſſimus 
Numini Majeſtatique 


eorum. 
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Forum Ro- In the Forum Romanum, or, as it is now called, de 

manum. Campus Vaccinus, beſides the remains of ſeveral temples 
is the largeſt baſon of one piece of granate that was eye 
ſeen in Rome. It is twenty Roman Pet in diameter, and 
perfectly round or circular. Whatever noble uſe it was pu 
to by the ancients, it now only ſerves for a drinking-trough 
for ſheep and oxen, © | 

Curtius's Here is alſo ſhewn the ſpot where the chaſm was, into 

chaſm. which Marcus Curtius, according to the known fable,“ lea. 
ed, to fave his country from the peſtilence. So early x 
Ovid's time, no marks of that Jake or chaſm was to he 
ſeen, as is plain from the ſixth book of the Faſti.+ 

Campus The Campus Martius anciently extended to the area be- 

Martiu:. fore the Rotunda; but as to the extent of it, according to 


* The author juſtly claſſes this tranſaction among the fables of anti. 
quity. Livy himſelf entertained ſome ſcruples concerning this ſtory, 
Hiſlor. lib. vii. c 6. Cura non de-eſſet, fi qua ad verum via inquirenten 
ferret : nunc famd rerum flandum eft, ubi certam derogat vetuſtas fidem 5 
lacus nomen ab hac receutiore inſignitius fabula eff, Could a cautious 
« enquiry clear up the truth of this affair, it ſhould not be wanting; but 
© now, tradition is all we have to rely on, and here its great antiquity 
© weakens the credit of the fact.“ But nothing can be more ſuſpicious, 
than the variances among hiſtorians. Varro Sys, de lingu. lat. lib. in. 


P. 36. De lacu Curtio triceps bifloria. Nam & Procilius non idem prodidit 


quod Piſo, nec quad is C. Aelius ſtilo ſequutus : ſcribunt eum locum efſe ful. 
guratum, & ex ſenatus conſulto ſeptum eſſe, i 
cui M. Genucius fuit collega. oncerning the Curtian lake, there ar 
© three different accounts: Procilius, in ſome meaſure, differs from Piſo, 
© and C. Aelius as little agrees with Piſo: They tell us, that the place 
« was ſtruck with lightning, and walled in by an act of the ſenate ; and 
© that this was done by Curtius, whoſe collegue was Genucius.' 

+ The poct's words are expreſs, and to the point, Faft. lib. vi. v. 401. 


Hoc ubi nunc fora ſunt, udæ tenure paludes, 
Amne redundantis foſſa madebat aquis. 

Curtius ule lacus, ficcas qui ſuftinet aras, 
Nuzc ſalida eft tellus, 4 lacus ante fuit. 


but poſſibly the poet's word will not be taken, fince a paſſage in Sut- 
tonius is as expreſs to the contrary. Vit. Aug. c. 57. Equites Roman: n 
talem Auguſti ſponte atque conſenſit biduo ſemper celebri&runt. Ones or 

nes in lacum Curtium quotannis ex voto pro ſalute ejus ſtipem jacicbaut 

© The Roman knights did voluntarily, and by conſent, celebrate the au- 

« niverfary of Auguſtus's birth for two days together; and all the fert- 

© ral orders of the people did, every year, in conſequence of a vow they 

© had made for his ſafety, throw a piece of money into the Curtian lake 
To fave the credit of both theſe authors, it muſt be admitted, that the 

> ian lake exiſted in Auguſtus's time, and alſo that before his decade 

; & appeared, and an altar of Saturn erected in its place. 
F * | © he 
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e preſent diſpoſition of the ſtreets and houſes, antiquarians 
e far from being agreed. | 
The Circus Maximus is ſaid to have been ſituated be- The Circus 
en the Palatine and Aventine mounts, and was of ſuch Maximus. 
z compaſs, that, according to Pliny, lib. xxxvi. c. 15. three 
undred and twenty thouſand perſons might conveniently 
ſt in it, and have a fight of the games. At preſent its 
uins extend from St. Anaſtaſia to St. Gregory's church, 
and is taken up with fields and gardens. Upon digging a 
foot and a half in this place, was diſcovered a pavement, as 
ſmooth and compact as if it was made of caſt metal. The 
emperors, from this palace on mount Palatine, had a view 
of the diverſions exhibited in the Circus, 
The remains of the Caracalla's Circus are to be ſeen near Caracalla's 
St, Sebaſtian's church, in the Appian road; and near it is Circus. 
2 ſquare building, called Il Spogliatore, or Spogliarium, 
where formerly the champions who entered the liſts in the 
Circus and their attendants dreſſed and undreſſed themſelves, 
Thoſe alſo that happened to be killed or wounded in the 
combats were carried hither. | 
The moſt perfect remains of the cloaca maxima, or the Cloaca Max- 
great common-ſewer, which was begun by Tarquinius Priſ- ima. 
cus, are to be ſeen-on the left-hand near the temple of Ja- | 
nus Quadrifrons, in the Forum Boarium. It was fixteen | 
feet broad, and ſeveral other ſmaller drains or ſewers diſ- ; 
charged themſelves into it. That ſuch works greatly con- "Y 
tibuted to the ſalubrity of the air is unqueſtionable ; but 
that it produced ſuch a revenue to the public treaſury ; and 
that, as ſome pretend, the dirt or foil of it was annually 
ſold for a thouſand talents, to manure gardens and vineyards, 
| will not take upon me to affirm. I ſhall rather agree | 
with Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, who, in his third book, ſays, {41 
That when the cleanſing of 'the cloaca has been neglected fi 
beyond its due time, it was not done at a leſs expence than \Þ 
a thouſand talents. Pliny ſays of the cloaca, Operum om- | | 
num dictu maximum, ſaffoſſis montibus atque Urbe 22 ſub- 1 
terque nauigata. They are the greateſt and moſt ſurpriſin 14 
* of all public works, being cut through ſeveral hills, an 1 
under the very foundations of the city. B 
One of its channels paſſes under the church of S. Stefano gignior Gen- 4 
alle Carozze, and through Signior Tiberio Genci's garden «i's gardens, 1 | 
into the Tiber. Some years ago, in theſe gardens was 4 
found a piece of black flate, now made into a table; and 
for its extraordinary ſize, being twenty-two ſpans long, 
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and five and a half broad, it is valued at a hundred ſcud. 
In this garden is to be ſeen a mark, and an inſcription ig. 
nifying the great height to which the Tiber roſe in the year 
1686. From hence likewiſe one has the beſt view of the 
remains of the ancient bridge, called Pons Senatorius. A; 
to the inundations of the Tiber, which, in all ages, hay 
done ſuch great damage at Rome, the ſagacious Lanciſ, 
phyſician to the pope, imputes them chiefly to the follow. 
ing cauſes : 1. To the force of the ſea repelling the cur. 
rent of the river. 2. To ſtrong and continued ſouth winds, 
3. To obſtructions at the mouth of'the river. 4. To the 
many bridges, whereby the channel is contracted, and the 
current impeded. 5. To the ruins of bridges and other 
buildings, which, ding into the Tiber, have cauſed con- 
ſiderable inequalities in the bed of the river. 6. To the 
gu number of mills erected on it. 7. To a certain viſci- 
ity of the Tiber water, &c. 

he Columna Antonina, in the Piazza di Colonna, is a 
hundred and eighty feet high, and exhibits a great number 
of baſſo-relievo's, repreſenting the moſt remarkable actions 
and atchievements of Marcus Aurelius. The height of it 
exceeds that of Trajan by thirty-five feet. Within this co- 
lumn a ſtair-caſe winding in a ſpiral line, and conſiſting of 
a hundred and ninety-two ſteps, leads to a ſquare gallery 
ſurrounded with an iron baluſtrade, from whence there is 2 
moſt charming proſpect, The light is admitted into this 
pillar through fifty-two ſmall windows. About fourteen 
feet higher than this gallery is a ſtatue of St. Paul, fourteen 
palmi high, of gilt braſs, erected by Sixtus V. who cauſed 
the whole column to be repaired. On the gallery is this 
inſcription : , | 


Eques Dominicus Fontana Architectus inflaurabat Carol 


Maderno ejus ex ſorore nepote operts executore. MDLAXXXL1K. 


© This column was repaired, under the direction of Do- 
* menico Fontana, by Carlo Maderno his nephew.“ 


On the pedeſtal of this ſuperb column the following pom- 
pous inſcriptions were put up by order of pope Sixtus V. 
whoſe devotion and munificence in reſtoring it to its forme! 
beauty, and erecting it on this ſpot in honour of St. Paul, 


are commemorated in them: 


Sixtut 
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I. 

Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 
Columnam hanc. 
Cochlidem 
Imp. Antonino dicatam, 
miſere laceram 
ruinoſamque, prime 
orme reſtituit 


A. MDLXXXLX. Pont. IF. 


© This column, with its ſpiral ſtair-caſe, firſt erected in 
© honour of the emperor Antoninus, but afterwards ex- 
* tremely mutilated and „ was reſtored to its for- 
mer beauty by pope Sixtus V. in the year of Chriſt 1 589, 
and the fourth of his pontificate. 


II. 
Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 
Columnam hanc 
Ab omni impietate 
expurgatam 
S. Paulo Apoſtolo, 
enea ejus flatud 
inauratd in ſumma 
| vertice pofita DD. 
A. MDLAXXXTX. Pont. IV. 


This column being cleanſed from all profaneneſs and 
pollutions, was by Sixtus V. conſecrated to the apoftle 
St. Paul, and a gilt braſs ſtatue of that ſaint placed on the 
top, A. D. 1589, and the fourth of his pontificate.” 


III. 
M. Aurelius Imp. 
Armenis Parthis 
Germaniſque bello 
maximo devictis, 


n- triumphalem hanc 

V. Columnam rebus 

el  geſtis inſignem 

ul, g Imp. Antonino Pio. 
Patri dedicavit. 


xtus | To 
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© To his father the emperor Antoninus Pius, Marcus 


© Aurelius, having ſubdued the Armenians, Parthians, ang the 
Germans, dedicated this column, on which are repre. WW * ſuf 


© ſented his exploits in thoſe long and bloody wars. b 5 
0 

IV. little 

Triumphalis midd 

& ſacra nunc ſum, of th 

Chriſti vere pium nſcr] 


Diſci pulum erens, 
us per Urucis 
Prædicationem 
de Romanis At 
Barbariſque 
triumphavit. 


I am now both a triumphal and a ſacred monument, 
c bearing that zealous ſervant of Chriſt, who, by the erect; 


< preaching of the croſs, triumphed over both the Romans MW”? | 
© and Barbarians.” * 
In the year 1670, a baſſo-relievo piece was ſtruck off thi 22 
pillar by lightning, but was ſoon replaced. cat 
The ſtones wich which this column was built are of ſu te; 
an uncommon ſize, that the whole conſiſts only of twenty- o_ 
eight pieces. The imagery in the upper part of the colum 5 
is bigger than the lower; this is almoſt the only inſtance d 5 9 
antiquity where the rules of perſpective, with which the an- 5 x £ 
cients were little acquainted, have been attended to, Plates Th 
of a great number of the 1 are to be met with in b 
Montfaucon ; but the moſt perfect account of this pillar un 
in a particular treatiſe, intitled La Colonna di Marco Aurel, 8 
ove e ſcolpita ] hiftoria della guerra e vittoria Marcomannia, F aut 
diſegnata e intagliata in acqua = da Pietro Santi Bartoli, i aug 
eſpeſta con brev: note da Gu, Pietro Bellori, libro in 78. mew 00 1 be 
fogli Imperialt per traverſe. þ 7 e, 
This pilar From the baſſo-relieve's, among which are intermixed ſoms 4 a} 
falſely called circumſtances of the Marcomanian war, it is very eviden * 
8 that this monument was erected in honour of Marcus Aur: 1 1 


Tv lius, and not by him to his father Antoninus Pius; but i« 
| ſome time this error paſſed current, eſpecially under tis 
| . ſanction of the infallible pope Sixtus the fifth's inſcriptio 
| The tre At length, in 1704, the genuine pillar, erected to Antonin 
| one found, Pius after his deceaſe, came to light, in the Mons Citoriv 


1 
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me rubbiſh under which this pillar was above half buried, is 

a (ufficient proof that in ancient times there was no ſuch hill 

ess the Mons Citorius, and conſequently to ſearch among the 
Roman antiquities for the derivation of its name would be to 
ittle purpoſe. In Mr. Fouquet's cabinet there is indeed a 
niddle-fized copper medal, on one fide of which is the head 
of the emperor Antoninus ſurrounded with a glory, and this 
inſcription :_ 


Antoninus Aug. Pius P. P. TR. P. Cos. III. 
And on the reverſe, a pillar with this legend: 
Felicitas Aug. S. C. 


Which would incline one to think that this pillar had been 
erected whilſt Antoninus was yet living; but the title of Di- 
vus, or God, aſcribed to him on the monument itſelf, utterly 
overthrows ſuch a conjecture. The erecting of this column 
indeed might have been reſolved on in his life-time, and this 


thi medal ſtruck on that occaſion ; but it was not till after his - 


death that the work was finiſhed. It is of red oriental gra- 
nate; the height of it is ſixty- ſix palm: and a half, the cir- 
cumference twenty- ſix and a half, and the diameter about 
eight and a half; which, reckoning the Roman palm? equal 
to eight inches, makes the height forty-four feet three inches, 
the circumference ſeventeen feet nine inches, and the diame- 
hve feet eight inches. 

This is Vignoli's calculation in his diſſertation on this co- 
lumn printed at Rome in 1705. The firit who communi- 
cated his opinion of it to the public was the chevalier de la 
Chauſſe, the French conſul at Rome in 1704. An accurate 
draught of it may be ſeen in the following work, Piediſtallo 
a i baſſt rilievi e iſcrizione della Colonna d Antonino Pio Impe- 
ratore, cavato dalle ruine del Campo Marzo dalla Santa Mem. 
% Papa Clemente AI. intagliato in acqua forte da Franceſco 
Aquila in cingue mexxi A Imperiali per trauer ſo. This 
pillar is cylindrical, and without any ornaments, and ſtill 
lies under a kind of ſhed incloſed with iron rails. The pe- 
eſtal is an excellent piece of work, and well preſerved: it 
ſtands under a particular ſhed by itſelf, and is a ſingle block 
of Parian marble, twelve feet long, and eleven broad, with 
his ancient inſcription on one ſide: 


Divo 
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Divo Antonino Aug. Pio 
Antoninus Aug. 


Et Verus Auguſtus Filii. 


The baſſo-rehevo's on the other fide repreſent the apotheo- 
ſis of Antoninus and his empreſs Fauſtina, and likewiſe horſe- 
races. This pillar, from the place where it was found, is 
commonly called Columna Citoria, or Citatoria. 

The Columna Trajani, or Trajan's pillar, is not only of a 


much larger ſize, but is adorned with bolder relieſi than that AD 
of Antoninus, and makes a very ſuperb appearance. The MON 
grandeur of this column is ſtill heightened by a noble pe- 

deſtal repreſenting a maſs of huge rocks, and embelliſhed Th 
with trophies of coats of mail, ſhields, &c. The place words 
where it now ſtands is a ſquare hole, ſeven or eight feet deep, ¶ Tantrs 
the ſides of which are ſupported by brick walls within it. Th 


This plainly indicates the great elevation of the ground, and this re 
that by the many ravages and plunders which this famous 1. 
city has ſuſtained, its ſituation is raiſed much higher than it In G 
was when this pillar was firſt erected. The baſſo-relievs's are ¶ viſunt: 
carried round the pillar, and from the bottom to the top form 1576, 
twenty-three ſpiral circumvolutions, The ſubje& of them * 


is Trajan's expedition againſt Decebalus king of the Dacians, W Rom. 


and they contain near two thouſand five hundred figures ; $1 
but with ſo little regard to perſpective, that thoſe in the rear Ne della 
of a corps appear as large and as full in view, as thoſe in the N dein 
front. The ſtair-caſe within conſiſts of an hundred and {Wi/cr:21 
eighty-four ſteps, and is very light, by means of forty-three ¶ Barto! 
apertures or windows properly dif; noted. In the higheſt gal- WM compen 


lery are theſe words : Pietro 
5 0 | 1 

Sixtus V. Pont. M. B. Petro Apoſt. Poſuit A. III. g 5 

| which 

© Dedicated to St. Peter by Sixtus V. of bleſſed memory, MWiaord 

in the third year of his pontificate.“ ; Th 
een 2 


The urn with Trajan's aſhes, which is ſaid formerly to Th 
have been fixed on the top , has been obliged to give place {Wpalace 


* Entropius's account differs from this ; in his Hiſt. Rom. lib. viii. he In t 
ſays of Trajan, Offa ejus collocata in urn aurea, in foro quod ædiſicavit, Win the 
ſub columna fita ſunt, cujus altitudo CXLIV pedes babet. His bones 
< were put in a golden urn, which was depoſited under a column of 2 ( 
0 2 and forty- four feet in height, ſtanding in the forum which be Ula, 
6 d. | a a 


to 
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to a braſs gilt ſtatue of St. Peter. This pillar is of marble, 
and the whole conſiſts of only thirty-four pieces. 

The pedeſtal conſiſts of one ſtone, the baſe of eight, the 
tirus of one, the ſhaft of twenty-three, and the capital of 
one. On the pedeſtal is this inſcription : 


SENATVS. POPVLVSQUE. ROMANVS. 
IMP. CAESARI. DIVI. NERVAE. F. NERVAE 
TRAIANO. AVG. GERM. DACICO. PONTIF. 


MAXIMO. TRIB. POT. XVII. IMP. VI. COS. VI. PP. 
AD. DECLARANDVM. QVANTAE. ALTITVDINIS. 
MONS. ET. LOCVS. TANTIS. OPERIBVS. STT. EGESTVS. - 


The inſcription is ſomewhat defaced ; but the imperfect 
words Tanti----ibus, it is plain, can mean nothing elſe but 
Tantis operibus. | 

The curious may receive farther ſatisfaction concerning 
this remarkable pillar in the following works : 

1. Alphonſi Cia:conti Hiſtoria utriuſque belli Dacici a Tra- 
jano Ceſare geſti ex ſimulacris, que in columna ejuſdem Rome 
viſuntur, collecta. Adjecta hujus columnæ explanatio. Rome, 


1576, of 

2. Raph. Fabretti de Columna Trajani Syntagma cum fig. 
Rom. 1683 & 1690, fel. h 

3. Colonna Trajana, con tutta Phiſtoria della guerra Dacica, 
della Vittoria contro i Daci ottenuta da Trajano, ſcolpita nella 
medeſima Colonna nuovamente diſegnata, e accreſciuta di medaglie, 
ſcrixione, e trofei, e intaghata in acqua forte da Pietro Santi 
Bartoli, coll indice, ed eſpaſizione Latina d' Alfonſo Ciacconio, 
compendiata nella volgar Lingua ſotto ciaſcuna immagine da Gio. 
Pietro Bellori, libro in 128 mezzi fogli Imperiali per tra- 
verſo, 


of large gra- 


which, by their dimenſions, muſt have belonged to ſome ex- te — 


traordinary edifices. | 

The locks before the church of St, Maria Maggiore has 
deen already ſpoken of. | 

The few remains of the Curia Hoſtilia, and Nero's golden Curia Hoſu- 
palace, if they really belonged to thoſe edifices, are to be lia. 
ſeen on mount Celius. | 
In the wall of a houſe behind St. Bartholomew's church, Curia Ante; 
in the Piazza Pietra are to be ſeen eleven beautiful fluted pil- in Pu. 
lars, of the Corinthian order, ſuppoſed to be remains of the 
Curia, or palace of Antoninus Pius. eg 

2 


ear this column lies ſeveral fragments of granate pillars, Fragments | 


The Palatium Auguſtorum has been mentioned in the de- 
ſcription of the Farneſe gardens. . 
fNerva's Forum, on the ſouth fide of the Quirinal mount, 
there {till remain a tower and three Corinthian pillars, which 
are much injured by time, | 
Mauſoleum Auguſtus s Mauſoleum, which is in the Strada de' Ponte. 
Avuguſti, fici, behind St. Rocco's church, is a circular lofty building, 
with thick walls; the area within it is converted into ; 
en | | 

In the center ſtands a ſtatue of Auguſtus, and the outſide 
of this building is in a good condition; but the infide is now 
ſo decayed, that no idea can be formed of its ancient mag- 
| nificence. * 

Tombs of The remains of the emperor Severus's tomb are without 
Alexander St, Fohn's gate, on the road to Freſcati, and that of Cecilia, 
— — and daughter of Q. Creticus Metellus, and the rich Craſſus” 
Wife, is to be ſeen in the Appian road, beyond St. Sebaſ- 
tian's church. The latter looks ſomething like an old de- 
cayed tower; and from the number of ox-heads in baſſi- 
Capo di —— on this edifice, it is now called Capo di Bove. When 
Bove, this part of Italy was the ſeat of war, the enemy often made 
f uſe of this tower for a place of arms, or a fortreſs. At the 
beginning of the year 1726, was diſcovered, in the Appian 
road, a ſpacious ſepulchre which belonged to Auguſtus's freed 
men, of which curious accounts have been publiſhed by Bi. 
anchini, Gori, and Salvini z moſt of its antiquities came into 
cardinal Albani's poſſeſſion. 

On one fide of the Porta Oftia, or St. Paul's gate, is a py- 
ramid deſigned for a monument of Caius Ceſtius, one of the 
ſeven epulones, or officers, whoſe buſineſs was to furniſh ban- 
- quets for Jupiter and the reſt of the gods. This ſtructure is 

built with brick, and incruſted with marble. It is a hundred 

and ten feet high, and each fide of the baſe is eighty-one 
ſquare feet and a half. On the eaſt-ſide is this inſcrip- 
tion: | 


Ceſtius's pys 
ramid, 


C. Ceftius L. F. Pob. Epulo Pr. Tr. Pl, 
| VII. Vir. Epulonum. 


The words at length are, 


a 7. Ceftius, Lucii filius, Poblilæ, Epulo, Prætor, Tritu 
nus Plebis, Septemvir Epulonum. 


0 
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: 


On the weſt ſide are theſe words: 
Opus abſolutum ex Teſtamento diebus CCC MAX. 


arbitratu | 
Ponti P. F. Clau. Mele heredis & Pothi L. i. e. arbitratu 
Pontii Publii filii, Claudii, Mele heredis & Pothi Liberti. 


At the entrance of this pyramid ſtand two fine marble pil- 
lars, and within it is an apartment with a Victory painted at 
each corner. A full account and deſcription of this pyramid 
may be ſeen in Falconieri's diſſertation annexed to Nardini's 
Roma Antiqua. 


the Mons Teſtaceus or Doliolum, commonly called 1] / 
taccto, This hill conſiſts only of broken earthen veſſels, 
brought hither from the city, and is a hundred and fixty feet 
high, and half an Italian mile in circumference. Latel 
ſome vine-vaults have been made here; and as the wine is 
kept perfectly cool in thefe vaults, in ſummer time it is a 
place of great reſort. % OE 

Of the obeliſks near the Lateran; S. Maria Maggiore, S. 
Maria Sopra Minerva, and the Vatican, as alſo thoſe before 
the Rotonda in the Piazza Navona, in the Villa Medicea, 
Villa Mattei, and other places, an account has already been 


and of ſuch an enormous ſize, that it is not a little ſurpriſing 
how in ancient times, when mechanics wanted the improve- 
ments of later ages, ſuch prodigious maſles could be carried 
from place to | ag and erected. Concerning the ſhips or 
floats on which they were tranſported from Egypt to Italy, 
Pliny and Suetonius may be conſulted. Some men of learn- 
Ing will not allow theſe obeliſks to have been dug out of the 
quarries in one ſingle piece, but ſuppoſe that the ancients 
were poſſeſſed of a ſecret, either as it were of caſting thoſe 
obeliſks, or of working the materials into a maſs, which be- 
ing moulded into a proper ſize and figure at the place where 
it was to be erected, was there dried and indurated either by 
the air only, or by the help of fire. But if this had been the 
caſe, how came Heliogabalus's deſign, which was reſolved 
upon, of erecting a column of an extraordinary height with 
a ſtair- caſe within it, to be fruſtrated ? For Lampridius tells 
| 2 


us, 


At a ſmall diſtance from the pyramid, towards the » is — 
ceus or - 


given in this volume. They are all of Egyptian granate, 
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us, that this project came to nothing, for want of a block of 
granate ſuitable to that emperor's vanity *. 

I cannot forbear taking notice here of a ſenate or council 
of women eſtabliſhed b effeminate emperor, in order to 
regulate the ceremonials among the Roman ladies. Of this 
Lampridius in Heliogabalus's life ſays,” Fecit & in colle Yui. 
rinali Senatulum, id eſt, mulierum Senatum, in quo ante for 
conventus matronalis —— Sed Semiramica fafta ſunt Senati, 
conſulta ridicula de legibus matronalibus : que quo veſtitu in. 
cederent ; que cui cederet; que cujus ofculum ventret ; qua 
pilento; que equo ſagmario; que aſing veheretur, que car- 


pento mulari, que boum : que ſella veheretur, & utrum pel- 
licea, an ofſea, an eborata, an argentata & que aurum vel 
gemmas in calceamentis haberent. He alſo inſtituted an in- 
< ferior ſenate, i. e. a ſenate of women in the palace on 
© mount Quirinal, where formerly the Roman matrons held 
© their meetings. The + xk xi acts of this auguſt aſ- 
© ſembly extended to dreſs, precedence, ſalutations, equi- 
pages, &c. They determined who were qualified to keep 
© a chariot, or a ſumpter horſe ; who ſhould ride on an aſs; 
© who in car drawn by mules, and who by oxen ; alſo what 
© ladies ſhould be carried in a chair, and what ſort it ſhould 
© be, whether of leather, bone, ivory, or ſilver: and laſtly, 


© who ſhould be allowed to wear gold or jewels on their 


- Turris Mili-* ſhoes.” 


Of the Turris Militiæ, where the emperor Trajan's guards 
were ſtationed, ſome remains are to be ſeen in the convent 
of St. Catherine of Sienna on the Quirinal mount, I have 
already taken notice of Mæcenas's tower in deſcribing the 
church of St. Anthony. 

Some ruins of the wall and ſtable built by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus are to be ſeen on mount Eſquiline in the Villa Negroni 
or Montalta. | 

Some remains of the warm baths built by Agrippina, 
Nero's mother, are-ſtill to be ſeen on the Viminal mount, 
near the church of St. Vitalis; and behind the Pantheon, 
or Rotonda are to be ſeen the ruins. of thoſe of Marcus 
Agrippa. : 

The cold baths of the emperor Caracalla were on the Aven- 
tine mount, and it was among the ruins of theſe baths that 


* Lamprid. in vita Heliogabali. Conflituerat & columnam unam dart 


ingentem, ad adſcenderetur intrinſecus, ita ut in ſummo Heliogaba- 
lum Deum cullocaret : ſed tantum ſaxum non invenit, cum id de Thebais 
afferre cogitaret. 
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tlie celebrated toro 'Farneſe, or Farneſian bull was found. Se- 
jeral of the walls and apartments belonging to theſe baths' 
are ſtill to be ſeen among vine-yards and kitchen-gardens. 
Near 8. Maria in the 8 were the baths of Paulus 
Emilius, where a ſuite of apartments round a gallery are 
ſtill plainly to be diſtinguiſhed. 

The ruins of Conſtantine the Great's baths are to be ſeen The baths of 
in Conſtable Colonna's garden on mount Quirinal ; thoſe of Conftantine 
Trajan's baths near St. Priſea's church on mount Aventine, — — 
and thoſe of Veſpaſian in the kitchen- garden belonging to the 
convent of S8. Pietro in Vincoli. Of theſe laſt there are ſtill 
remaining nine apartments which ſeem to have ſerved for re- 
ſervoirs, and to each of them there are ſeven doors or en- 
trances. They are generally called le ſette ſale. Theſe cham- Sette Sale, 
bers are not all of a length, but the largeſt is not above 
thirty-ſeven feet long: the height is about twelve, and the 
breadth eighteen feet. On the other fide of the garden are | 
the ruins of the palace called Caſa Flavia, where anciently Caſa Flavia, 
ſtood the groupe of Laocoon and his ſons, mentioned by Pli- 
ny. The old painting in freſco on the walls are fo decayed 
as to be ſcarce diſcernible, 

Diocleſian's baths have been mentioned in my account of 
the church of S. Maria degl' Angeli. 

The ruins of Pompey's theatre, which, according to Pliny, pompey's 
was ſpacious enough to contain _ thouſand ſpectators, theatre. 
are now incloſed within the Orſini palace. 

Of the temple erected to Antoninus and his empreſs Fau- Antoninus's 
ſtina ten Corinthian pillars which belonged to the portico are temple. 
yet ſtanding before the church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda, on 
the Forum, with this inſcription: 


Divo Antonins & D. Fauſtina ex S. C. 


The temple of Bacchus is ſuppoſed to have ſtood near the The temple 
church of S. Coſtanza! | | of Concerd. 
Of the temple of Concord eight oriental granate pillars of 
the Tonic order are til] to be ſeen behind the capitol towards 
mount Palatine. It was built as a memorial of the reconcile- 
ment of the people and the nobility at Rome. On the archi- 
trave are theſe words: | 


S. P. DR. incendis conſumptum reſtituit. 
„ei. . H h This 
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- © This temple having been deſtroyed by fire was rebut: 
by order of the ſenate and people of Rome.” 


The temple of Hercules has been already taken notice of 
in the account of St. Stephen's church. 

Near Severus's triumphal arch in the Campus Boarius are 
the remains of the temple of Janus Quadrifrons, which waz 
built of Greek marble, and reſembles a large quadrangular 
tower with four entrances. 

Not far from the temple of Concord. in the Forum, are to 
be ſeen three pillars, by ſome thought to be the remains of 
the temple of Jupiter Tonans or the Thunderer, and by o- 
thers that of Julius Cæſar. This imperfect word is all that 
is legible on the pedeſtal: 


„ <v-- EST-ITFER. 


The temple of Minerva ſtood in Nerva's Forum, where 
the front, embelliſhed with fine bafſo-relzevs's, is ſtill remain- 
ing. In one bas-relief over the middle of the Fagade« the 
goddeſs herſelf is repreſented, | | 

The temple of Minerva Medicea ſtands on an eminence in 
a vine-yard behind St. Bibiana's church, and is in pretty good 
condition. 

The temple of Peace ſtands in the Campo Vaccino oppo- 
ſite to the Vigna Farneſe. Three detached parts of it, which 
are roofed, but very ruinous, are ſtill remaining. The roof is 
divided into a great number of octangular compartments, for- 
merly ſaid to have been plated with gold. On the ſucceſsful 
5 of the Jewiſh war, this temple was rebuilt by 
Titus, and ſplendidly adorned with the ſpoils brought from 
Jeruſalem. Herodian and Ammianus Marcellinus give an 
aſtoniſhing account of its riches; and when in Commodus's 
time this temple was burnt down by lightning, the melted 
filver and gold is ſaid to have flowed out in a ſtream two 
- hundred feet broad and three hundred in length. Herodian 
makes no ſcruple to call this temple weyirer nas nanaifer rw 
r reh Ig, i. e. The largeſt and molt beautiful edifice in 
the whole city.“ A market for cattle being kept every 
Friday on this place, this famous temple is parcelled into 
ſeveral diviſions, and let out by the Apoſtolic chamber to 
grafiers as an incloſure for their bullocks, &c. 

What remains of the temples of Romulus and Remus, 
is to be ſeen near the churches of St. Coſmo and Damiano, 
and of St Theodore. 


The 


once p 


ö 
The Temple of Saturn ſtood on the preſent ſituatlon of The temple 
&. Adrian's church, where part of the front is ſtill to be of Saturn. 


ſeen. 


1 The temple of the Sun is by many antiquarians ſuppoſed Templeof 
t have been the edifice fince converted into the church of the Sun. 
© Madonna del Sole, and dedicated to St. Stephen. The 
” WT cichteen lofty pillars ſtanding in a row and fixed in the re- 
mains of the brick wall, are of Greek marble. Others are of 
opinion, that this church was rather the temple of Hercules, 
y or as others will have it of Veſta. r 


The ruins of a temple of the Sun, and likewiſe thoſe of The rvins of 
the Moon and Venus, are to be ſeen in the gardens of St. Ma- a temple of 
ria Nuova; the roofs of the two firſt are contiguous and di- 1 
vided into ſmall ſquare compartments, which poſſibly were Moon and 
once plated over * gold or ſilver. That facing the eaſt is Venus, 
ſaid to have been the temple of the Sun, and that towards 
the weſt to have been dedicated to the Moon. 

We are told in the Notitia Imperii, that the number of 
temples in ancient Rome amounted to four hundred and 
twenty; but at preſent it would be a difficult matter to aſcer- 
tain the ſituation of the tenth part of that number. 

[ ſhall conclude this account of the city of Rome with ob- 
krving, that whoever is inclined to take a view of all the 
\ particulars above-mentioned, muſt be very expeditious to diſ- 

patch them in fix weeks; and to reap the entertainment and 
” Wifruftion he may propoſe to himſelf, he ſhould be previ- 
7 ouſly furniſhed with proper information, and accurate de- 
(criptions of them. I have, therefore, for the conveniency 


y of travellers, here added a catalogue of the ſeveral public 
w edifices, &c. according to their ſituation and proximity; ſo 
„lat they may be viewed regularly, and, that as many as lie 
.j {Wovveniently may be ſeen in one day to prevent the loſs of 

lime, | 
S- Rome is divided into fourteen vioni or quarters; and as Modern di- 
2 the curioſity of a traveller naturally leads him firſt to St. Pe- viſicn of 
in ers church and the Vatican, which are both in the Rione 2 — 
ry d Borgo, I ſhall begin with that quarter. wang 
10 | 
to 3 Rione di Borgo. 


I. St, Peter's church. 
2. The Vatican palace. 
3. The caſtle of St. Angelo, with the bridge leading 
U lf, 
Hh 2 4. The 


mir — . 
n * 
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The man of moſaic work. 
La Zeccha, or the mint. 


4. 
8. S. Maria Tranſpontina. 


3 S. Maria della Pietà in Campo Santo. 


II Palazzo della Sagra Inquiſizione, or. the palace of the 
holy inquiſition. BUF: <A 
9. Giardino Ceſio, the Ceſi gardens. 


10. Giardino Barberino, the Barberini gardens. 
11. S. Michel Arcangelo. 

12. S. Spiritu in Saſſia. 

13. Villa Barberina. 


II. Rione di Traſtevere. 


1. 8. Onofrio. 
2. Palazzo Salviati alla Lungara. 
3. S. Maria. Regina cceli. 
4. Palazzo Farneſe, alla Lungara. 
5. Villa Pamfilia. a 
6. S. Pancrazio, fuori delle Mura. 
The fountain of Paul V. on mount Janiculo. 
8. S. Pietro Montorio. 
9. S. Franceſco, à Ripa Grande. 


10. La Dogana nuova di Ripa, or the new cuſtom- 
houſe. 


11. L' Oſpizio di 8. Michele à Ripa Grande, or St. Mi- 
chael's hoſpital. 

12. S. Maria dell' Orto. 

13. S. Maria in Traveſtere. 


14. S. Maria della Scala. 


15 


S8. Cecilia in Traveſtere. 


16. Villa Benedetti. 
17. Villa Corſini. 


Sa Sw 0 ww 


III. Rione di Ripa. 


S. Bartolomeo dell Ifola. 

S. Stefano alle Carozze, or Madonne del Sole. 
. S. Maria Egizziaca, and Pontius Pilate's houſe: 
S. Maria in Coſmedia. 

S. Paolo fuori delle mura. 

. SS. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio alle 3 fontane. 

S. Paolo alle 3 fontane. | 

Il monte Teſtaccio, 


5 | 4 9. Cel 


m- 
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9. Eeſtius's p Jure 
_ Il Circo * Antonino, the emperor Antoninus's Circus. 
11. S. Sebaſtino alle Catacombe. 
i S. Gregorio M. nel Monte Celio. 
13. S. Andrea in Monte Celio. 
14. SS. Giovanni e Paolo.” 
15. Villa Farneſe nel Palatino, 
8. Maria Liberatrice, 
S. Theodoro. 
* Anaſtaſia, 
9. S. Giorgio. 
44 8. Giovanni Battiſta decollato. 
21. Palazzo Savelli, now the Orſini palace. 
22. S. Sabina. 
2 23 S. Maria della Conſolazione. 
ED Maria in Portico. ; 
a5. 8 . Giovanni Colabita. 
2 Palazzo Savelli. 
27. S. Bartolomeo. 
28. Villa Caſali in Monte Celio. 
29. Villa Mattei, 


IV. Rione di 8. Angelo, 


1. S. Catarina de Funarii. * 
2. Palazzo Mattei. 
ut Fontana di Piazza Mattei, the fountain in Piazza 
ttei. 
4. II Seraglio dell' Ebrei, i. e. the Qarttcy or the Jews 
* 
5. Palazzo Coſtaguti. 


V. Rione della Ranks: 


1. II grand' oſpizio della SS. Trinità, the great hoſpital 
of the Trinity. 

2. S. Franceſco a Ponte Siſto. 

bade La F ontana di Ponte Siſto, the fountain near Sixtus's 


py 8. Girolamo della Carita. 
5. Palazzo Farneſe. 
6. Palazzo Pichini.- 
Palazzo di Spada. 
Il ſacro Monte della Pieta, or the charitable corpo- 


ration, 


I 
f 
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25 II S. Spirito 4e Napolitani, 
. Barbara. 
2 8. Maris 1 in Monticelli, 


VI. Rione di Parione, 


S. Lorenzo e Damaſo. 

4 Palazzo della Cancellaria, or palace of the ſtate-office, 
3. S. Maria e S. Gregorio in Vallicella. - | 
4. La Statua di rt Paſquin's ſtatue, - 

5: La Piazza Navona. 
S. Agneſe in Piazza Nayona. 
a Palazzo Pamfilio in Piazza Navona, 
Palazzo Orſini, late the duke di Bracciano's. 
9. S. Maria del Anima. 
10. Palazzo de Maximi. 
11. Palazzo di Pio. 


VII. Rione 4% Ponte, 


I. S. Giovanni Battiſta de Fi jorentinj, A firada Giulia, 
2. Palazzo Sacchetti. 
3+ P alazzo Lancellotti. 
4. S. Maria della Pace. 
5 Il Palazzo Altemps, - 
S. Apollinare, and the German college. 
. S. Agoſtino, 
all Orſo. een 
> Banat o del Spirito S. or the bank. 
1 8. Maria del Suffragio. 
11. Palazzo di Pallavicino. 


VIII. Rione di Treti. 


1. S. Maria della Vittoria. 
S. Suſanna, | 
Palazzo Barberino alle quattro Feng | 
1. II Palazzo Pontificio di Monte Cavallo, or the pope's 
Palace on Monte Cavallo, 42 
SS. A poſtoli. 
4 8 del Conneſtabile Colonna, _ 
Palazzo Ghigi a Santi Apoſtoli, and the Corſo. 
J. Palazzo. Pamflio nel Corſo, 
9. L'Academia di Pittura del Re di F 'rancia, or F rench 


\ 
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10. S. Nicolò di Tolentino. 
11. Villa Ludoviſia. | 
12. La Fontana di Trevi, the Trevi fountain. 
13. S. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio. 
14. La Chieſa della SS. Concezione de Frati Capuecini. 
. 1 Il Palazzo di Caroli al Corſo, 
Palazzo del Principe Carbognano, al Corſo. 
7 Palazzo di Gualtieri. 
Forum Nerve, Nerva's forum. 
19. Templum Minervz, the temple of Minerva. 


IX. Rione di Colonna. 


1. Villa Borgheſe, fuori di Porta Pinciana. 
2. Colligium Urbanum de Propaganda Fide, 
3. 8. Sons delle Fratte. 
4. S. Silveſtro in Capite. 
5. Palazzo Veroſpi, mo Corſo, 
6. Palazzo Chiſio al Corſo. 
5 Curia Innocenziana. 
La Dogana nuoya di Terra, the new cuſtom-houſe for 


landing imports. 
51 Seminario Romano. 


8. S. Maria ad Martyres, or La Rotonda. 

11. Colonna di M. Aurelio nella piazza di Colonna, 
12. Colonna Antonina di Monte Citorio. 

13. Curia Antonini Pii. 

14. S. Maria in Via. 


X. Rione di Campo Marzo. 

I. SS, Ambrogio e Carlo de' Lombardi. 
2. Palazzo Gattani, al Corſo. 
3. S. Trinità de“ Monti. 
4. Piazza di Spagna. 
5. Villa di Medicis. 
5. La Chieſa di Gies & Maria, al Corſo, 

S. Giacomo deg]. Incurabili. 

. $. Maria de' Miracoli. 
9. S. Maria di Monte — 
10. S. Maria del Po 

Popo polo. 


11. La Piazza del 
12. Fontana d' Acqua Acetoſa, or the fountain of mine- 


ral water 
ö Hh 4 72 13. J 
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Il nuovo Porto di Ri 


14. Palazzo Borgheſe, 
I ö. Collegium Clementinum. 
16. 


Villa Ceſi. 


. a Villa del Papa Giulio III. 
18. 


Villa Giuſtiniani. 


19. Mauſoleo & Auguſto. 


1. 
2. 


of 
4+ 


I 


triumphal arch, 


S. Ignazio. 
II Collegio Romano. 


XI. Rione di S. Euſtachio. 


Palazzo Giuſtiniano. 
S. Luigi de' Franceſi. 


uſcany's palace. 

S. Giacomo de' Spagnuoli. 

La Sapienza, or the Univerſity. 
S. Andrea della Valle; 


XII. Rione della Pigna. 


S. Maria ſopra Minerva, 
La Chieſa del Giesu. 

Palazzo Altierr. 
S. Marco. 2225 


Palazzo del Duca Stroz 


Pes, 
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XIII. Rione di Campidoglio. 


Il Campidoglio, or the capitol. 

S. Maria d' Ara Cceli. 

8. Maria in Portico, in Campitelli, 
S. Gioſeppe de' Falegnami. 

S. Pietro in Carcere. 

S. Luca in S. Martina. 

S. Adriano in Campo Vaccino, 

S. Lorenzo in Miranda. 


S. Coſmo e Damiano. 
Villa Farneſe. 


. S. Maria Liberatrice, 
II Coliſeo, or Titus's ampitheatre. * 
La Meta ſudante, or the ſweating pillar. 


4. L' Arco di Conſtantino M. or Conſtantine the Greats 


. Palazzo del Gran Duca di Toſcana, or the great duky 
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15. L' Arco di Tito Veſpaſiano, or Titus's triumphal- 
ch. 
; 16. L' Arco di Sept. Severo in foro Romano, or Severus's 
riumphal-arch in the Forum boarium. 

17. L' Arco di Sept. Severo in foro boario, another of 
e ſame emperor in the Forum. 
18. II Laco di Curtio, Curtius's lake. 
19. Templum Antonini in S8. Lorenzo in Miranda. 
20. Templum Pacis, or the temple of peace. 


21. Circus Maximus. 


22. Cloaca Maxima, or common-ſewer. 
23. S. Anaſtaſia, — 


XIV. Rione de' Monti. 


1. S. Maria nuova, S. Franceſca Romana, and the tem- 
les of the ſun and moon. 

2. 8. Maria in Domenica, 

3. Villa Mattei alla Navicella. 

4. S. Stefano rotondo. ; 

5. S. Giovanni Battiſta e Giov. Evangeliſta in Fonte. 

6. Baſilica di S. Giovanni Lateranenſe, or St. John Late« 


Palazzo Lateranenſe, or the Lateran palace, 

q SS. Salyatore alle Scale Sante. | 

9. S. Croce in Geruſalemme. 

10. S. Lorenzo fuori delle Mura, 

Ii. 5. Sang; oO 

12. S. Clemente, 

13. S. Andrea in Portogallo, 

14. S. Maria de' Monti. 

15. S. Pietro in Vincoli. 

16. S. Silveſtro e Martino alli Monti. 

17. S. Praſſede. 

18. S. Antonio Abbate. 

19. S. Maria Maggiore. 

20. S. Pudenziana. 

21. S. Domenico e Siſto, 

22. Villa Aldobrandina. 

23. S. Catarina da Siena a Monte Magnanapoli, 

24. S. Domenico, à Monte Magnanapoli. 

25: La Colonna Trajana, or Trajan's pillar, 

20, Palazzo Mazzarino a Monte Cavallo. a 
| 27. 8. 
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S 5 8. Andrea de' PP. Gieſuiti. 
8. Anna alle quattro fontane. 


29. 8. Carlo alle quattro fontane. 
30. II Giardino Ghiſio nella Via felice, the Ghiſi garden, 
31, Villa Montalta. 
- 22: 8. Maria deg? Mw alle Terme Diocleziane. 
35 S. Agneſe fuori di, Porta Pia. 
+> 5 9 7 — dr Dive Pia. | 
ontana erme eziane, che foun n 
De Paths. 1 ts. 
36. S. Bernardo alle Terme Diocleziane; 
37 Palazzo Albani alle quattro fontane; 
Villa del Marcheſe Conſtaguti, vicina 2 Porta Pia, 
— Villa Patrizia. 
40. Villa Strozi. 
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SECOND 


A 
A CADEMIA del Cruſca . 


Þ "33 27 451 
Academies in Italy, effect of 421 
Academy French, at Rome, ac- 

count of — 337, &c. 
Adrian IV. large coffin of 260 

 214—lines on, by Sannazarius 

A e 215 

Agrippina's monument 366 
Alabaſter, tranſparent pillar of 294 
Alabaſter, pillars of, tranſparent 
299 

Albano, account of 445 
Albemarl, earl of, manner of 
wearing his wig awry imitated 
by others 13N 
Albunea, explication of 441 N 
Aldobrandina, villa of 407—to 


whom belonging K ibid. 
Alexander VIII. fine monument 
of 268 
Alexander Severus, his coffin, 


with inſcription on 3068 
Alexander Severus and Cecilia, 
tombs of 462—what now called, 
and for what uſed ibid. 


Amphitheatre, ſacred earth from 


"235%. - 2s 0s 
T.O 31 


VOLUME. 


Altar, at which the pope is not to 
celebrate mafſss 202 
Altar, high, at which the pope 
alone officiates 262 
Altare della Catedra di S. Pietro 
267 


Altar- piece, curious, tho pre- 
Adrian VI. pope, his character 
Altar- piece, famous 438 


ſumptuous, by Rheni 334 
Altemps, palace of e 
Amber, how to reſtore its beauty 

| I 


270 


Amphitheatres wooden, fall of 447 


Amphitheatre at Rome, why called 
coloſſeum | 448 
Amphitheatre, holes in, conjecture 
about 449—uſe of 449, 450 


Amphitheatre, what number of 


ſpectators it contains 449 
Anaſtaſia, St. church of, ſome ac- 
count of 7 5 | 161 
Ancient pieces, copy of 338 


Anco, caſcade of, near Tivoli 437 
Andrea, St., della Valle, church 
of 165 —incomparable cupola 
of ibid. 


Andrea, 


— rid, — — 
— — K — 


— ——— a 2 0 
4 99 * b 


— — — 
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Andres; St. di St. Gregorio, or 
Nel Monte Celio, account of 
that church 16 


Andrea, St. dei Gieſuiti, churc 
of | ral 
Andrea, St. in Portogallo, its wr 
I 


per name what 
Andrea, St, delle Fratte, account 
of the church 165 
Angel, pretended footſteps of 216 
Angelo, Story of a Bacchus of 12 
—his ſaying on three bronze 
gates at Florence 44—his tomb 
go - account of him 755 155 
impropriety in pieces o 2 
Angelo, Leal of St. account of 
300, &c. what formerly ibid. — 
why ſo called 301—a regular 
- fortification and a prelate go- 


vernor 143-9 2148006. 
Angelo, Michael, ſaying of, a- 
bout a dome 25 
Angelo, treaſure in the caſtle of, 
and for what uſe "1" 02 
Anna, S. alle quatre fontane, 
church of - "4" "PP 
Annunciation, admirable piece in 
Florentine work 308 
Annunciation church 2 


| ++ 
Antiques ſeveral 16, 22, 25, &c. 
Antiques, valuable 411, &c.—413 


8 curious 12—421 


Antonius, St. his ſagacious inter- 
pretation of ſcripture 104 


Antoninus's true pillar 458 &c. 
What called 460 
Antoninus's temple 465 
Antonio, di St. Abbate church, 


account of 166 
Antony, St. memorial of Henry 
IV. of France, his converſion 

| | 168 


Apollinare, or Germanicum and 


Baptiſt, John, dif te about his CO 
2 J 8 . 2555 23 28 
Barba, 


Ungaricum Collegium 19. 
Apollo, curious marble head ,AMWBarba. 


1 „ 
Apollonius ſkilled in moſaic 27, Barba 
Apoſtoli, S. S. church of 100% kn 
Apoſtolic chamber, what 361 inſc 
Aquapendente, how made a ſeœe 284 

| $9 Barbe 
Aqueducts ancient and modem Barbe 
133, 134, andN 34: 

Arcadians, meeting of, where 420M Barcl: 
and for what ibid. tak 
Arch triumphal, of Severus 451 wh 
Architecture, remarkable pieces of * 
| 67 00 

Archives, chamber of 292, — ten 
Area, very grand before St. Pe-. pol 


ter's at Rome 249, 250 Barto 
Ark, boards of 192 doi 
Armory at Florence, account of Baſal! 
28, &, Ml Baſſo 
Armory, new account of 302 
Arms, collection of 421 
Arſenal, account of 205 
Arſenal, old account of 301, 302 
Aſbeſtos, piece of 292 
Auguſt 1ſt, a day of great cere- fin 
mony at Rome 128 Bath: 
Auguſtus, his order about build- I Bath: 
ing houſes 100 Bath: 
Auguſtus's baths 420 pi! 
Aurelius's pillar 456 Beat! 
Aurora, by Guido Rheni 401 on 
Auſtin, St, his wiſh. 103 * 
B Bede 
Bacchus, a curious ſtatue of 12 of 
Baker, carves a tabernacle with a Belle 
penknife - 33 Belv: 
Balcony, whence the pope bleſſes ac 
the people 307 Bene 


I N D E X. | 


Barba, St. church of, ſupported 
by bookſellers 170 
Barbaroſſa, Frederick, emperor, 
kneeling before the pope 284— 
inſcription on, and why effaced 
284, 285—reflexion on ibid. 
Barberina, villa of 407 
Barberini palace, 4000 rooms in 
3—account of ibid. &c. 
Barclay, John, his monument 
taken away by his wife, and for 
what Rd 240 
Barigello, il, captain of the Sbirri, 
how diſtinguiſhed x07—con- 
temptible ibid. —anſwer to a 
pope about retrieving it ibid. 
Bartoli's account of Conſtantine's 
donation to the church 261 
Baſaltes, what 374 and N 
Baſſo relievo's on gems 26, &c. 
Baſlo relievo, curious one 269 
Baſſo relievo, remarkable ones , 
68 

Baſſo relievo's 451, Le. 
Baſſus, Julius, the conſul, his cof- 
fin 262 and N 
Baths of Conſtantine 465 
Baths, Caracalla's, cold ones 464 
Baths, the warm ones of Agrip- 


pina and Agrippa 465 
Beatrix of Arragon, panegyric 
on IO2 
Bed, a fine one, where cardinal 
Mazarine's niece lay 379 
Bede, the venerable, monument 
of 261 
Belloti, Picture of I4 
Belvedere, or villa Aldobrandini, 
account of 433 


Benedetti, villa of 407—walls of 
cover'd with proverbs ibid. &c. 
iet XIII. account of him 


112---his"diffuſive liberality ib, 


---his auſterities 113 


Bernardo, S. church of 171 
Bernini, Lorenzo, account of him 
3 and his works 4 256 N 
ernini, clamour againſt 2 
how he ſaved his mo 125 
Bernini, ſpecimen of his {kill 269 
Beſſarion, learned, ſome account 
of 169 
Bianchi, the learned, his civility 
24, &c. 
Bibiana, S. church of 171—herb 
ſo called, of what uſe 172 
Blon, Mr. his invention to print 


pictures, account of 338 —ac- 


count of him ibid. 


Bocca, della verita, what 218 


Bolſena, ſome account of 91 
Bones of a dead body in their na- 
tural ſtate, by what means ef- 
fected -  - 2.39 
Borghele, la villa, beautiful, 409 
| &c. 


Borgheſe, palace of 350, &c,— 


fineſt chamber of 352 
Brothels, whether neceſſary in 
great cities 145 
Brutus, unfiniſhed buſt of, by 
Michael Angelo, and why 14 
Buonconvento, for what famous 
| 88 

Burial-place, unparalleled mag- 
nificence of 57 
Buſto, made by a blind man 347 
Buſto of Paul V. exquiſite 352 
Buſto, large diſputes about 423 
Buſts, antique 385 
Buſts of Newton and Leibnitz at 
Florence 11—of Otho with a 
wig 13—of ſeveral others 14 


Cabi- 


— — N — 
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Cabinet, very rich 24 
Cabinet of curioſities 349 
Cabinet, curious 

Canonization, what rated at 106 80 
Cancellaria, zo della 35 
Capella, Paolina | 30 


— del ſagramento 265 


itol, 356, &c. 376 its preſent 
te 360 and N 
Caprarola, palace of deſcribed 94 
Caracalla, remarkable buſto 'of 
385—ſtatue of Wd 44 
Caracalla's circus, account of 455 
Caracci, account of - 
Caracci's, account of the three 


386 
Carnvaggio, Michael and Pali. 


dore, account of 237 N 
Caraffa, cardinal, vault where 
ſtrangled 302 
Carbognano, palace of 376 


Cardinal, ceremony in creating 
one 106 


Cardinal, ſmart repartee _ 


113 
Cardinals, their dignity and titles, 


to what firſt owing 107, &c. 
Cardinals, their ' nomination b 
_ *crowned heads IO 


Carlo, S. al Corſo or de Lom- 
barde, church of 173 
Carlo, S8. alle quatre fontane, 
church of 173 
Caroli palace, very fine 376— 
marquis of, his father a hog- 
ſeller ibid. —order to the ſer- 

- vants, inconvenience from ibid. 
&c. 

Carriages at Rome, what the rate 
of 147 
Cartoons, ineſtimable at Hampton 
Court 281 


315 


Caſali villa et“ 4rd V. 7 
Caſcade, a remarkable one 4j £2 << 
Caſtrum doloris | 10 bapel, 
Caſuiſts, abſurd reaſoning d bapel. 
en hapel, 
Catacombs, Roman account of harles 
8 * g . N 9 
atacom perly were bur yigg 
places, falt for mean — what 
323 then for thoſe of Fiche bullu 
rank 323, Cc, 


Catacombs, anſwer to an objection 
about Chriſtians only being bu- 
ried in 324—Mabillon's opinion 
about ibid. —anſwer to ibid. &c. 
Catacombs, vaſt extent of 322— 
not the work of Chriſtians 322, 
323—and why 323 
Catacombs, reliques taken out of, 
what 327—Fleury's opinion a. 
bout ibid. 
Catacombs, full account of 319— 
. confirmation of Burnet's con- 
jecture about 320 N 
Catacombs, ſaid to have 1 
to Oſtia 


Catalogue of che public building 


at Rome 467 to 474 
Cataracts compared 443 
Catarina S. da Sienna, church of 

173 

Catullus, his ſeat 442 
Cecilia, S. in Traftevere, church 
of 173 


Cerri, his cruel abuſe of - 


. 105 
Ceſi la villa 419—chamber of jul- 
tice 2302 


Chandelier, a curious amber one 16 obs 
Chapel, à curious one 30 3 
Chapel of the annunciation 220 He 


Chapel of Gregory 270 
Chapel, incomparable one of Fo lion 


IN D E X. 


V. 221 — value and magnifi- 
cence of it ibid, 
hapel, beautiful one 247 
hapel for muſic 270, 271 
hapel, Gregorian 266 


harles of Anjou his ſtatue 362— 
verſes under it ibid. 
Greek letter on a monument, 
what 321—explained from Ti- 
bullus. ibid.—from Anacreon 


3 322 
higi, palace in the Corſo 377 


himæra, a curious one 12 
hriſt, whether he was laid in a 
ſtable 68 
hriſt, picture of, by St. Luke 
and an angel — 9 
hriſtians, pious, frauds of ſome 
215, 216 

hriſtina, queen of Sweden, her 
monument and inſcription 263, 

26 
hriſtina, character of queen, 8 
Paſquin | 264 
hriſtina, queen 355 - mottos on 
medals of 356 
hriſtina's buſto 370 
icero, the beſt head of 424 
cero's Tuſculum, where ſitu- 
ated 5 436 
rcus Maximus, account of 455 
ities, proportions of deaths in 
them 42 IOI 
laudian on the Roman ſenate 
| ö 61 
laudian aqueduct, ruins of 1 3 
xc. on a ſtatue 424 
lement VII. his chamber now a 
priſon | 301 
lement XI. his homilies tranſ- 
lated by Guido 243 
lement Vi . preſumptuous expreſ- 
lion in a bull of his 104 and N 
2 


Clemente, S. in Monti, church of 


| 180 
Clementina, madam, account of 
Clementine college, account of To 
Cleopatra, a dying one 427 N 
lock, remarkable 379 


Ineius Martius, account of 372 
Coffin, admirable, converted to 


what 272 
Coins, papal, eſs of 404— 
moral hints in the legends ibid. 


&c. emblem on thoſe ſtruck - 
during a conclave 405—value 
of ibid. 
Cola, Roman tribune, account of 
7 and N 

College, de propaganda fide 180 
Colonade, ſome account of 426 
Colonna, conſtable of, his ſtables 


3 350 

Colonna, palazzo di 378, &c. 
Colonne, palace of 94 
Coloſſus, two feet, head, and a 
hand of 365, 366—remark = 
Columna Antonina, Se. of 
456, &c.—falſly fo called 458 
Columna Trajani, account of 
460, &c. 

Comfits, Tivoli, what 444, 445 
Commerce not derogatory to No- 
bility 75—how promoted by 

* Coſmo de Medicis 76 
Common-ſewer, the great, ac- 
count of — 
Concilium Eliberitanum, ridicu- 
lous reaſon for a decree of 143 

| and 


Concha, a noted painter 3 39 
Conclave, ſome account of 108 — 
117 —feuds in 109 - ſurgeons, 
ibid. 
Con- 


why attending 


1N+.D;;E;:X; 


Conrad III. emperor, his end 362 
| and N 


Conſiſtory, ſecret, a noble piece in 


308—reflexion on 309 
Conſiſtory of cardinals, account of 
| 106, Kc. 
450, &c. 

oloſſal 


Conſtantine, arch of 

Conſtantine the great, 
ſtatue of | 368 

Conſtantine the great, his baptiſm 


189—baptiſm of Turks and 


Jews T ibid. 
Convent, excellent diſpenſary of 
one 62 
Cornachini, Auguſtino, beautiful 
work of 263, &c. 
Corpſes of cardinals painted 108 
Corlini villa, ſome account of 419 
Corſo, il, its length and grand 
appearance I31, 132 
Corlo, il, at Rome, 397 and 
Corſo, ſcene of the carnival 377 
Coſenza, cardinal, lines on 212 
Coſka, Staniſlaus, ſtatue of 162 
Coſmo e Damiano di S. in campo 
Vaccino, church of 181, &c. 
Coſtaguti, villa, ſome account,of 


9 
Coſtanza, S. church of 


180 
Countries, hot, rules of health in 
them 130 &c. 
Court preſents at Florence, what 2 
Cow-dung, ſuperſtitious cuſtom 
with, chriſtianiſed by the Jeſuits 


Croce, S. in Geruſalemme, church 


of | I81 
Cromwel, eluſion of his laws for 
obſerving the ſabbath 140 


Croſs, not peculiar to Chriſtian 
tomb-ſtones 326—what amon 
the Egyptians, &c. ibid. 

Crucifix, miraculous 246 


Crucifix, golden, very large oh; 


262 


Crucifix, cut by a man born blind 


128 2 ; 435 
Culina, explanation of 440 and N 
Cupola in St. Peter's church, t 


what owin 258, &, 

ia Hoſtilia, where ſituated 
e ; 401 
Curioſities in Rome in great num- 
bers 335, &e. 
Curtain, curious ſtucco one, 286, 
| &e. 
Curtiug's chaſm, account of 454 
and N 


Cuſtom-houſes 382—what goods 


contraband ibid. 
'D 

Dante the poet, honour paid him 

43 


Daphne, admirable groupe of her 


metamorphoſis 412, 413 
Datary, what 105 
Deaths, proportions of them in 

populous cities 101 


Demoniacks, adventures of 121 


Diamond, large one at Florence 
23—Pitt's ibid. &c.—of the 
great Mogul 24 

Diana, a temple of 167 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, experiment 
on nettles 178N 


Dirt, rubbing with 332 


Diſtichs on the emperors Leopold 


and Charles VI. 171, 172 —0n 
the middle of a pavement 205. 
on pope Adrian VI. by Sanna— 
Zarius 215—on an obeliſk 251 


—at the end of a manuſcript of 


Henry VIII. 291—on Raphael, 
by cardinal Bembo 312— tram, 


lated into Italian ibid. — from 
'Tibul- 


. 


N — from Horace, on 
hi mourners 326 — about 
the ſhe wolf of Komulus and 
Remus 371 N—under the foot 
of a Coloſſus 374—remark on 
ibid. N—from Virgil on Her- 
cules Aventinus 375—of Lucan 
and Ovid 395 N—on a præfica 
430—0n Italian gardens 431— 
on the Louvre ibid. N—over a 
door 434—from Martial on a 
rivulet 437—from Statius 439 
from Horace 441—from V ir- 
gil concerning Albunea 442— 
trom Horace on Tivoli 443— 
from Ovid' on Curtius's chaſm 
454 N 

D. M. in catacombs, what 324, 
325 
Dome, St. Peter's, account of 258 
Domenichino, picture of St. Je- 
rom, by him, the fineſt in Rome 
204 

Domenico é Sift6 al monte Mag- 
nanopoli, S. churches of 184 
Dominicans licenſe or prohibit 
books 229 
Dominicans charged with poiſon- 
ing in the ſacrament 88 N 
Dominick, chapel of St. 226, &c. 
Donatelli, his maſter- piece 44 
Dragone monte 434, &C, 
Drunken German's care of his ſoul 
92, 93 


* 


E 

Earth of Chriſt's ſepulchre 192 

Ebony, how. prepared in India 17 
—works of ibid. 

Ebony, cabinet of 352 

laboratory, chemical 30 

Emboſſed work, remarkable 9 


-mperors, motive of putting the 
Vol. II. 


bones of three together by popes 
260 


England, ſuicides, when moſt fre- 


quent in 129 
England, its race-horſes 132 
England, natives of, portrait 

drawers 339 


Engliſh ambaſſadors, their audi- 


ence diſappointed by a dog 120 
Engliſh, their fondnets for gaming 
Engliſh reſpected at Rome 152 
Engliſh gentleman, good advice to 

him | 131 
Entertainment, good and reaſona- 

ble at Rome 147 
Epigrams on modern Rome 104 

from Martial on Titus amphi- 

theatre 446 
Epigrams on the Italians and Ger- 

mans | 92 N 
Epitaphs on a horſe 35 —of Gotti 

the painter 41—on Marſilius 

Ficinus ibid. —on an Engliſh 

general 43—on an organiſt ibid. 

—on Aretino 51—of Jovius the 

hiſtorian 53—of John Pico 59, 
 *60—of Antony Medicis 67— 

on a drunken German 9g3—re- 

markable — 125—144—157— 

of Pius II. and II. 166—0of 

Lorenzo Sperandi 172—Sac- 

chi's 191—on Baldi 208—on 

Platina the hiſtorian 223—on 

Francis Neri 226—-uncommon 

one 252—Giſleni's for himſelf 

25 Þ &c,—on Camilla Bonviſia 

a Lucceſe lady 225—Taſlo's 

240, 241—on the perſon who 

found the ſtatue of Laocoon 297 

-—on Kneller by Pope 313— 

ſhort, on Auſia Valentini 317 

— in the villa Giuſtiniani 422 

Ti Eite, 
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Eſte, villa of 442 


Eſtenſe, villa 436 


Euchariſt, abuſe of in evangelical 
 nurches © * 231 1; &c. 


Eutropius, account of Trajan's 


urn 460 N 
| F 

Fabi, ſlaughter of the, examined 
e | 95, 96 
Fair ſex, inſcriptions pointed a- 
gainſt 408 

F alconeri, palace of 434 
Families, papal, the overgrown 
fortunes they raiſe 105 
Farneſe, palace of 383 


Farneſe il toro, account of 38 3, 


4 
Farneſe i piccolo 387—inhabſted 
by lord R— an Engliſhman 388 
Farneſe gardens 419, &c,—what 
formerly 420 
Farneſian Hercules, account of 
WY g 
Farneſian gallery 385, ke 
Female fingers not allowed at 
Rome 139 
Feſtoon piece, remarkable 
Flabella, or fans, antiquity of 


106 N 
Flagellations on Maunday-Thurſ- 
da 120, 121 


Flaw in looking- glaſſes, how con- 
Cealed 342 
Fleury, cardinal, falſe opinion a- 

bout the catacombs 328 


Flora, fine ſtatue of 


83 

Florence, account of 1, ge- firi 
Duke of 6— Acts of its council 

7 its noble cathedral 39 


Florentine Pandectæ, ſome ac- 


count of | 6 


Florentines, weakneſs of their 


INDE X 


ſight, and cauſe of it 78—c),, 
racter of them ibid. 
Florentines, fraternity of, which 
attend malefactors 203—flf. 
caſm on ibid. 
Fontana's curious contrivance ſor 
raiſing an obeliſk 250, 251 
hint by one in the crowd about 
251 

Fornication, whence derived 142 
Forum boartum, why ſo calle 


453 
Forum Romanum, account of 4 
Forum Nervæ 402 


Foundling hoſpital at Florence 45 
Foundling hoſpital at Rome 2: 
Fountain and obeliſk, an accoun 

of 17 
Fountains, care of, at Rome 130 
Fountains, grand 8—352 


France, king and queen of, their 
mock —— of childrens fect 
122 

Franceſco, S. church of 185 
Francis, St. oratory of ibid. 
Fraternity of painters, ſculptors, 
&c. deſirous to be buried in the 
rotunda + 314 
Frenchman, his ſaying of his king 
| 4.32 N 

F reſcati, account of 432—thc an- 
cient Tuſculum 433 
Freſco pieces, how moved from 
one place to another 218, 219 


Freſco, geographical pieces in 379 


G 
Gaetani, palace of 5 48 
Gallas, count of, his death 129 
Galleria armonica, account of 403 
Gallery of ſtatues, a celebrated one 
10, Kc. 


Gal- 


Galleries of fine paintings by Ra- 
phael 278 
Gallery, fine one, in the Colonna 


palace 378 
Gallery, famous 391 
Garden, regulations relating to 
that of the villa Borgheſe, — 
e. 
Gardens, fine 4.10 
Gardens, Italian, one great defect 


in 431—lacs applicable to ibid. 
Gardens at Verſailes 431 —ſaying 
by the French on bid. 432 N 
Gardens, Dutch, why they tire 
m - 431 
Gardino delle ſtatue antiche 295 
Gate, the moſt beautiful at Rome 
| - 6 
George I. of England, la e 
procured the nomination of a 
catdinal 108 
George, chevalier de St. his re- 
venues 148 marriage into the 
Sobieſki family ibid. regard to 
him at Rome, what 150 
Germanicus on his dèeath- bed, pic- 
ture of 345—taken from Taci- 


tus 346 N 
German princes, trick put on 
them 4 
Germans, ſevere in puniſhing in- 
continency 145 N 
Ghigi, villa 421 


Giovanni Laterano, St. 189, &c. 


Gicfa di e Marca al corſo, church 


of 189 
Gioſeppe de Falegnami S. 9 
of I 
Giovanna, S. Battiſta a Arads 
Giulia, church of 203 
Giovanni, S. Battiſta in fonte, 
church of 189 
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1 d 8. della Carita, church 


O 2 
Giuſtiniani, palace of 8 
ber of paintings, monuments, 
and ſtatues 
Giuſtiniani, villa 422 
Glaſs, thin cakes of, for moſaick 
273—pins of, for finer works 
ibid. —in what laid ibid. 
Good-Friday, ſcourging on 122 
Gori Antonio Franceſio, learned 
works of | 25 
Gracomo, St. Scoſſa cavalli, church 


of, why ſo called 186 
Gre ry the Great, St. church 
of 204—oratory of ibid, 
Gregory XIII. admirable monu- 
ment of 265 
Gregory XIII. paintings in the 
great hall of 282, &c. 


Gregory XIII. bloody character 
of 286 
Grotto Ferrata, Cicero's ſeat 446 
Grotto, charming 309 
Grotto, delightful one 418 
Groupe, admirable, on a baſſo- 
relievo 8—extraordinary large- 
neſs of | | 11 
Groupe, admirable, ancient 2 
＋ 307 

Groupe of a man fleaing another, 
conjecture about 381, &c. 
Groupe, a large one 38 3—Pliny's 


account of 384 N 
Groupe, verſes on 413 
Gualtieri, cardinal, palace of 392 

— library of ibid, 


Guaſtaldi, -cardinal, his fine mo- 
nument 398 ſarcaſm on him ib. 
Guido, tranſlation of Clement 
XIth's homilies into Italian verſe 


44 
Iiz2 H Ham? 


391, 392 
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Hamerani. See Medaliſts. 
Hangings, curious 270 
Hangings, from Raphael's car- 
toons 287 
Heads on gems, curious 25 
Head, terrible one in the villa 
Borgheſe, with remarks on 412 
Helena, 8. chapel of 183 —no 
woman admitted into ibid. 
Helena, St. her coffin 195 
Heliogabulus's female ſenate 464 
Henry IV. of France, his phraſe 
10 
Henry IV. of France, his D 4 
mony on his converſion to the 
Romiſh religion 168—uſe made 


of this by the pope ibid. 
Henry VII. emperor, poiſoned by 
the ſacrament 88 


Henry VIII. on the ſeven facra- 
ments, manuſcript of 291—Ict- 
ters to Anne Boleyn 292 

Henry VIII. his treatiſe de ſacra- 
mentis, printed on parchment 

| | 292 

Hercules worſhipped at Tivoli 

439, 440—and for what reaſon 


SR 439 
Hereticks, curſe againſt, how re- 


preſented 255 
Homer, baſſo- relievo of 380 
Homer, buſto of 387 


Horace, paſſage from 441 
Horace, paſſage from, on Tivoli 


Horace, his ſeat 
Horſe, epitaph on 8 


Horſes, mules, &c. bleſſing of 


them at Rome 167—at Sienna 
ibid. 

Hoſpital, a large one 64 founded 
by a ſhoemaker 85 


Hoſpital of 8. 8. Apoſtoli 169 


Hoſpital, Lateran 201 
8 * for orphans and old peo- 
ple, excellent one 3 
Hoſpital for pilgrims 330 
James, St. 1 the incurables, 
church of 186 
Jerom, St. excuſes female orna- 
ments 175 N 


Jeſuits, their character of Maglia- 
becchi 33— their church 85 
Jeſuits, account of the beginning 
of that order 162— great num- 
ber of them 163 — three quali- 
fications chiefly regarded ibid.— 
their artifice ibid. 
Jeſuits church, the fineſt in Rome 
18h 

Jewiſh coins, what 182, &c. 
Jews, remarkable inſcription con- 
cerning 7b 
Jews, number of them, and how 
diſtinguiſhed at Rome 146 
Ignatius Loyola, chapel of 18), 
&c.—deſcription of his -_ 
IDIG, 

Ignatius, St. church of 205 
Imperiale, cardinal, expoſtulation 
with his nephew, and advice 
concerning the pope 228, 229 
Indulgence, larg' #7” oy 
Indulgences, Roman catholics 1 
tion different from that of Pro- 
teſtants 244—for boooyears 245 
Indulgences at Rome for 20,909 
years procured in half a day 245 
Innocent XII. artifice of 105 
Innocent XII. his humility 265 
reflexion on ibid. 
Innocent XI. how Vienna faved 
by is 
Inqui- 
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Inquiſition, its cruelty 105-—for- 
midable court of, where held 
228—account of ibid. ſingu- 
lar inſtance of lenity to cardinal 
Imperiali's nephew ibid. —pa- 
lace of 229—tranſactions there- 
in quite ſecret ibid. 

Inquiſitor, inſtance of the igno- 
rance of one 229 

Inſcription on Anthony de Medi- 
cis 30—on a mule 31—0n a 
great hall 38—in a church 42 
—devout 65, 69, 70—on a pa- 
lace 71, 76—on pope Joan 83 
—on a pulpit ibid. 

Inſcriptions, remarkable 1 36, &c. 
—not intelligible 164, &c.—on 
Henry IV. of France, his con- 
verſion 168—on an eagle 170 
—in memory of St. Bibiana 171 
—from Tertullian 175—from 
Terence ibid.—on a collection 
of gems 176—over a door 177 
—on Chriſt's croſs 181—in 
Montfaucon, miſtake of the 
meaning 184—in a convent 
1i85—of Paul V. ibid. &c,— 
in the Lateran church 190— 
on pope Alexander III. 193— 
on the pedeſtal of a ſtatue 194. 
—0on an obeliſk 199, &c.— an- 
cient on it 200—on the tomb 
of marchioneſs Riccardi 203— 
on a marble table 205-—on a 
tomb- ſtone of the mother of the 
learned Barclay 206, 207 and N 
—on Pouflin's tomb 207—near 
the entrance into a vault 209 
—explication of ibid. —on the 
tomb of Salvator Roſa 212—on 

Carlo Maratti 213—on Adrian 
VI. 214—ſhort one on cardinal 
Barberini 2179—on prince A- 


lexander Sobieſki ibid.-—on a 


pedeſtal 223—on obeliſks 224 


—flattering one on Clement XI. 
227 —0on the pedeſtal of a pyra- 
mid 230—on two impreſſions 
of St. Peter's knees 23, 


Inſcriptions on pope Grego 


231—o0n three black ſtones 236 
—on Philip d'Alencon biſhop 
of Oſtia, his monument 2 26— 
on Taſſo on a church pavement 
240, 241—0n a pillar 244— 
over a door 245—near a church 
246—o0n an impreſſion of St. 


Peter's face 247 —panegyrical 
on Innocent X. 249—on an o- 


beliſk at Rome 251, 252, &c, 
—on Innocent VIII. 171—on 
a wall, as an admonition 276— 
on Barbaroſla's kneeling before 
the pope 284—on the maſſacre 
at Paris 285, &c.—under the 
Hebrew library in the Vatican 
288—under that of the apoſtles 
ibid. —on Seth's ſons ibid. un- 
der Pythagoras 289 on Clau- 
dius ibid. —againſt violators of 
the vatican library ibid. —on its 
foundation 290, &c,—under 
an antique marble ibid. on the 
Urbino library 293—punning 
one 295-—0n a pedeſtal 298— 
explication of ibid.—on Cle- 
ment IX. 303—ltalian one 305 
—under a horſe 3J0b6—under a- 


nother ibid, —on a pedeſtal 307 


—explication of both ibid. 
on a wall 308 —over a door 
310—over Raphael's tomb 372 
—under Annibal Caraccio's buſt 
r the architrave of a 
ront J15—o0ver a main en- 
trance 318 -in catacombs 320, 

1i 3 321 
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321—conjeEture about children 


* favoured 321—in a catacomb 


. 324—0n a ſtone at Rome 325 
on a bridge in the Via Salaria 

K 400 
Inſcriptions, alterations made in, 
and why 285 
Inſcription on Sixtus V. 289 —on 
| ler 313—on Flaminio V ac- 
ca, by himſelf 314 ſtrange one 
of the virgin 328 
Inſcription, Re one of a gladiator 
os an one on | Julia Au- 
8g 415—Palmyrean 422— 
on a tomb-ſtone 423—under a 
a „ 
Inſcription op a foundling-hoſpital 
330—0n a tabernacle made by 
a baker .330—on ſuperb ſteps 
.333—under a baſſo-relievo 343 
car a Madonna 346—under 
Alexander VIII. 354—near the 
ſteps to the capitol 357 —on 
trophies of Caius Marius 358 
different opinions about ibid. 
—0on k mile ſtone ibid.-—on a 
globular urn for Trajan 359— 
miſtake ibid. N—on the pedeſ- 
tal of Marcus Aurelius his ſta- 
tue 359, 360 — remarks on 
360 —-0ver the entrance of the 
apoſtolic. chamber 361—under 
Charles of Anjou's ſtatue 362 
fbr Gr XIII. 363—0on 
the pedeſtal of his ſtatue 364— 
under Paul III. ibid. —near part 

a huge ſtatue of Apollo 36 

rv the hand 'of a Colos 
366—on Agrippina's monu- 
ment 366 — under it a punning 
one ibid. on remarkable pieces 
of architecture 367 —00n Alex- 
ander Severus's coffin 368 — a- 


bout the ſize of a ſturgeon 36g 
on queen Chriſtina's buſto 
370—on a pope's ſaving Vi. 
enna 373 —0n a ſtatue of Her. 
cules 375 —0n a Meduſa's head 
378 — in an apartment 381 
in a court of juſtice ibid. — on 
Clement XIth's munificence 302 
—on an obeliſk 396—0n an u- 
c uütrave 397—for Chriſtina's 
eatry ibid. — ancient one 01: 2 
pedeſtal 299— on the mint or 
zeccha 404—axpainſt the fair 
408—exciting toavirtuous con- 
duct 409—on an urn ibid— 
ancient one on an urn 413—on 
a bridge 4 37—on a portico 4 
. . church 8 
near the market- place at Ii 
voli ibid. — on Tivoli 445 — 
modern one 448— under a tri- 
umphal arch 450—on the gr 
chitrave 451—on Titus's arch 
ibid. —on Severus's arch 452— 
on Galienus's arch 347—on 2 
gallery 453—o0n the pedeſtal of 
a pillar 457, 45 n a copper 
medal 459—on a pillar ibid. — 


on a pedeſtal 4 a pyra- 
mid 462—on atemple 465—on 
an architrave ibid. 


Inſtruments, mathematical 15 
Interpretation of an infcripticn 
To : 612 4 209 

Joan, pope, ſtory of 196, &c.— 
conteſts about 197 and N- 
who maintain and who oppoſe 
it OKs My" 10id. 
ohn, St. the Baptiſt, ehurch of 202 
1 floating 905 | . | 2 
Iſola, Bartolomeo dell', church ot 
eee e nes 


Italians, 
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talians, their abominations 78 and 
N—abuſive | 92 N. 
[talian nobility, their palaces and 
manner of living 336 —fault in 
their palaces 1 
Italian painters, faintneſs of their 


8 


colours | 


Judas, one of the pieces of money 


for which he betrayed our Sa- 
viour” - - 181, &c. 
Julius III. his villa 422 


Jupiter capitolinus, temple of, 


where 376 


Juſtice, court of, nobleſt in Rome 


380 inconveniencies prevented 


by it 22 ol 381 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, account of 
313 and N 


L 
Lachrymatorea vaſa 320, &c. 


Ladjſlaus, King of Naples 395; &c. 


Legends on coins 404, &e, 
Leghorn, town and harbout in 


lorentine work 16 
Le Groſs, ſtatue by, 1 
Leo X. abuſe of indulgences, and 
its effects 248, &c. 


3390 Letters T and ©, ſignification of 
[talians and French compared 335 


among the Greeks and Romans 


169 end N 
Lewis XIV. inſtance of his reliſh: 
for groſs flattery 431 N 


Library of the convent of St. Lau- 
rence 54—of the Dominicans 

. 63—curious at Sienna 84 
Library, large one 226, 227. 
Library of Heidelberg 293 —curi- 
ous Hebrew bible in ibid. 


Library of Urbino | 3 


. 


— 


Lago Solfatara, account of 444, 


| 445 and N 
Lancelotti, palace of 393 
Lu Maria, celebrated, his li- 

ra 
Li. villa e = 1 * 
Laocoon, a large groupe of him 
and his ſons 11 


Laocoon, famous ſtatue of 296--- 
deſcription of his fate from Vir- 
gil 297—explication of the ſta- 
rue ye npropriety in ibid. 

Lateran palace 197, &c. 

Laurence, St. without the walls, 
church of 206—the remains of 
St. Stephen ſaid to be tranſlated 
thither ibid. 

Lazuli lapis, what 188 


Library, oriental, of Clement 
294 — number of manuſcripts 


Library, royal, at Paris, number 


„f MSS 2295 and N 
Library keeper, privileges of 295 
Library, curious 342 


Library of Barbarini palace 349 
Library, valuable 354, 355 
Life, real, deſigns from 337—re-- 


mark on | 338 
Linen, manner of drying at Rome 
147, &. 


Livia, remarkable ſtatue of 425 
Livy's account of Curtius's chaſm 
| 454 N 
London, better adapted for inha- 
bitants than Paris 102—provih- 
ons conſumed there 102 and N. 


London, why a north-eaſt wind 


noxious to it 129 
Lorenzo, St. in Lucina, church 
3 | 206 
Louis of France, St. church of 
208, &c. 


li 4 Loyola, 


Loyola, Ignatius, buſt of 162 
Loyola, Ignatius, ſubtilty of, with 


an account of his order 163, 
| 164 and N 
Lucia, in 8. Martina, S. church 
L of 3 208, &c. 
ucullus's ns 436 
Ludovici Gonzaga, St. chapel of 
| 205 
Ludoviſia, villa 423 

1 | 


Mackelos on = medal of Chiiltina 
qucen of Sweden W 355 
Ye. 


Madonna della Vittoria, church 
of 238—valuable image of the 
Virgin ibid. 
Mzcenas's garden and tower 167 
manner of wiping the * of 
ibid. 
Magi, miſtakes of painters con- 
cerning them 68 
Magliabecchi, his remarkable ſlo- 
2 +l 
net, lar » JI—mean ue 
= of 1855 Swi guards 317 
Magnificence, unparalleled of a 
burial chapel 57, 58 
Manuſcripts, curious 5, 54, 555 


Manuſcripts in the vatican 291 &c. 
Manuſcript of the Hebrew bible 
on parchment rolls 292 
Manuſcript of the Septuagint and 
New Fn in capitals, &c. 
292 


Manuſcript of the Hebrew bible, 


very large 294 
Maratti, o, his ſaying on St. 
Luke | I 58 
Maratti, Carlo, account of 213— 
Clement Xlth's viſits to this 


4 
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artiſt, for what ibid. 
Marco, palace of S. 393 
Marcus, Aurelius, an admirable 
piece of ſculpture 402 
Marforio, whence derived 37 
and N 


Maria degl' Angeli alle terme Dio- 
cleziane, church of 211, &c. 
Maria in Coſmedin, St. church of 
217-—why call'd Coſmedin ||. 
Maria del Anima, S. church of 


| 214. 
Maria de!' Horto, 8. church of 
ab 218 
Maria Maggiore, church of S. and 
why ſo called 219 
Maria Egizziaca, St. church ot, 
to whom belonging 217 


Maria Liberatrice, church of 5. 
219—ridiculous fables of ibid, 


* ſopra Minerva, church of 


0 225 
Maria in Navecella, church of 8. 
and whence called 230 
Maria Nuova, church of 8. 231 
Maria della SS. Concezione d' 
fratti Capuccini, church of 216 
Maria Regina Cœli, church of S. 
235 

Maria in Portico, church of 8. 
did. 

Maria della Scala, church of 8. 
2.36 

Maria Ara Cali, S. church of 215 
hy ſo called ibid. —fabulou- 
neſs of this account ibid. 
Maria della Pieta in campo ſancto, 
church of 8. 1252 
Maria de Monte, church of S. 230 
Maria Tranſpontina, church of 5. 


Maria in Tranſtevere, church of 
. or 230 
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Maria della Pace, church of S. 232 
Maria e Gregorio in Vallicella, 


s o 


S. 8. church of 237—abſurd 


confidence in this Mary above 
all the others ibid. 
Maria della Scala del cielo, pretty 
chapel of 8. 243, &c. 
Mark, St. church of 210 


Martial's epigram on Titus's am- 


phitheatre 446 
Martin, St. portico of the church 
of, from what imitated 215 
Martyrs, great numbers of 172 
Martyrs, great numbers of, who 
230 

Martyrs, great numbers 244 
Mary, a miraculous painting of 
46 — immaculate conception, 
warm diſputes about 86 
Mary, aſſumption of, maſterpiece 


of Domenichino 237 
Mary, rich crown of 2.38 
Mary, amber image of 238 
Mary, conſort of — trea- 

ſure found in her grave 261 


Mary, pictures of, from what ta- 
ken 354 
Matilda, counteſs, her ſuperb mo- 
nument 264 
Mattei, palace of duke 393 
Mattei, villa 4423, &c. 
Mauſoleum Auguſti 
Mazarine, his niece, for what 
famous 379, 380 — her * 

R ibid. 

Medaliſts, famous 406 
Medals, number of at F 3 

c 27, 2 

Medals, remarkable 11 * 
der's 149 and N—on the birth 
of his eldeſt fon 150—on pope 
Sixtus V. 254—on the area of 
St, Peter's church ibid. 


Medals, copper, how preſerved 
406—ſilver, how poliſhed ibid. 
Medica, villa 425, Ke. 


Medicis, family of, its munihcence 


2— Venus de, famous ſtatue of 
19—error in Montfaucon's plate 


of ibid. —Sandral's error about 
ibid. Criticiſms on this ſtatue 


20, &c.—tragical ſtory of, 56 
&c.— account of Anthony de 
8 of the family 71— 
oſmo de, an univerſal mer- 
chant 76 
Meridian line in the church of 8. 


Maria 214 
Meflini, palace of 93 
Mezzo, ceremonial account of 2, 

&c. 


Mill-ſtone before a church, with 


five holes 218 
Miſſionaries, Roman, their pathe- 
tic preachin 123 


Money, its value at Rome 408 


not raiſed or 1. wered ibid. - 
Mons teſtaceus 463 
Montalta, villa 427 
Montefiaſcone, its wine 92 
Montepulſino, for what remarka- 

ble | 89 
Montmartre, ſaying about 444 


Monument, croſs on, what 321 
Monuments. See Tombs 

Mofaick work, ancient 246 
Moſaic, piece of 255—remark on 


ibid. 
Mofaick work, curious 266 
Moſaick, admirable 270 


Mofaick, charming 272 
Moſaick, account of the art of 
272, &c. 


Moſaick images, extraordinary ſize ' 


of 275 


Moſaick, art of, greatly improved 


275 


; 
| 
0 


; 
' 


Mule, ; 7 "et She of _ I 
Mule, Athenian ſtory of ibid. 
Muſeum, para __ 
Mus ella . 

1Va ta, W 
Muſiyarii, what * "A 
I: _ piece of 


N 


” "bk ſquare of 39 __ 


ero, fabulous tradicion of His 


232, 233 


We, Aa d. 


310 
Nicolo di Tolentino, church of 8. 
239 


Nite, emblem of 39 — f 


. from Lucan ibid. N—Lucan's 


and Ovid's account of ibid. 


Niobe, Sroupe of 427 — account 
from 


deſcenſion 75 
Number of Rome s inhabitants 

Minde Tt abe . 

Obeliſk before the Lateran _— | 
the largeſt in Rome 198 
Obeliſks, Egyptian 224 

Obeliſk, vaſt, account of 250, &c. 
Obeliſk ancient 317 
Obeliſk, fragments of 349 


Oli very high one _ f 


beliſk, granate 423 


Obeliſk in the piazza del popolo 


398, &c. 
Obeliſ, enormous, account of 
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27 difference between it arid 462, &c;—different opinions 4 
— work ibid. bout 464 and N 
oſtentatious, on an en- Odeſchalchi, palace of 353 


liny — rn ibid. 
Niſmes, amphitheatre at 448 N 
Nobility, Florentine, their con- 


Onofrio, church of 8. 240 
Organ moved by water 433 
Otho, buſt of, with a bob wig 13 
Ottoboni, — 353=anony- 
mous female faint of 354 
Ovid, his diſtich on Rome 
Ovid's account of Curtius's chain 
454 and N 
Oxford, epigram on it 32 


. 
Painters, cheir hiſtorical miſtakes 
68 
h Painters, made of 210 


Painting, by whom revived 80 
Paintings, remarkable 1 56, 15% 
_ of Michael Angelo 192 —by St. 
Luke and an angel 201—9f 
Michael and the dragon by Gui- 
do Rheni 216—by Dominechi- 
no ibid. —of Lazarus by Muti- 
ani 220 —0f Mary wic Jeſus, 
by St. Luke 3 the white 
mountain battle near Praguc 
238 — on Guido's monument 
242 — celebrated one by Ra- 
; — nan architrave 255 
a Chriſtina ueen of Swc- 
a — en Matilda 264 
—ſhort'one on Innocent XII. 
265—three celebrated ones, 20 
&c,—admirable by Raphael 273 
—fine ones 2799—o0f Raphac 
where his n ibid. = 
upon alabaſter 282—in Grc- 
ry XIIIch's great hall 282— 
laſt judgment by Angelo 257— 
of the firſt inventors of lettc:: 
288, &c.—freſco- of Sixtus 
his actions 2589, 8. 
P alnt- 


IND 


Paintings, remarkable 10, 21, 
22, 43—emblematical, by Pie- 
tro di Cortona 32, 33—other 
fine paintings 47, 49, ba, &c, 
68—jn freſco 84 

Paintings, fine, by Antonio Tem- 
peſta 331— in freſco ibid. 
celebrated one by Volterra, 
with a criticiſm upon 334— 
Roſſi's collection 339—Lutti's 


ibid. — Titian's naked Venus 


245 — remarkable 346, &c.— 
of Germanicus on his death-bed 
ibid. N—in a fine gallery 378 
—of ladies 379—in freſco 38 5 
—by the Caracci and others 
387— night piece by Titan, 

remark on 389, 390 — 
curious _ 390, 3291—of Lu- 
ther and Calvin 391 —forty of 
the Virgin "bid. —Guido Nheni, 
maſter- piece 401 — in the villa 
Aldobrandina 407, &c. — in 


freſco, curious antique one 407, 


11 

Palavicini, palace of 394 — rich 
furniture of aſſembly room ibid. 
Palazzo, d' Altieri 341, &e. 
Palazzo, d' Albani 
Palingeneſia. See Plants regene- 
ration o 
Palls or pallia, account of them 
160 -lambs for theſe palls, how 
conſecrated ibid. &c. - myſtical 
import of them ibid. &c.—by 
whom woven, and how call'd461 


Palmo, Roman, what 257 
Pamfili, palace of 394 
Pamfili, villa 428, &c. 


Pamfili, prince of, his amend- 
ments to a naked Venus, &c. 
What, effect of | 429 

Pamfili, prince, villa of 434 


34 
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Pancraſio, church of S. 246 
Pantheon at Rome, account of 


309, &c. N 316 N- why ſa 
called 310 
Pantheon, dimenſions of 311 


Pantheon, account of 

Paolo alle tre Fontane, church of 
8. 247 

Papal government, miſery of it 95 

Papal power enormous formerly 


104 

Paris ill provided with water 133 
| and N 

Paris maſſacre 285 


Pariſh churches, number of them 
in the catholic parts of Chriſten- 
dom | r56 

Paſquin, his character of queen 
Chriſtina 264 

Paſquinade on Urban VIII. 310 

Paſquinades on Papal candidates 

tog, 110 

Paſquinades, manuſcript ſold 141 

Patrizia, villa 431 

Paul without the wall, church of 
S. 245—largeſt in Rome next 
to 8. Peter's ibid. privileged 
door and altar 246 

Paul, church of St. dimenſions of 


it 2 
Paul III. his monument 268—his 


children ibid. 
Pavement, incomparable 84 
Perron, a fine marble one 388 
Perukes, antiquity of 13 N 


Peter, model of the church of St. 
valuable 277 — expence for a 
model of by the king of Portu- 

278 

Peter, church of St. commiſſioners 
for building 249 profitable ar- 
ticle to them 249, 250 

Peter, S. ball or globe on the top | 

| ſs $i 


| 
1 
; 
l 
: 
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. ofhis church, account of 276 


Peter, St. impreſſion of his face 
on ſtone 246, 247 
Peter, St. form of his church 257 


— geometrical computation of 

| Po itzt . . thid. 
Peter, cupola of St. at Rome, 
ee. 

Peter S. and Paul S. their iron 
chains 270 


Peter, ſtatue of St. much reſorted 


to 266 — account of ibid. 
Peter, St. his church compared 
with Solomon's temple and St. 
Paul's at London 258 
Peter, church of St. the number 
of pillars in 272—ofaltars ibid. 
Peter, dome of St. by whom built 
Peter's in the vatican, church of 
St. account of 248 —expence on 
and effects of 
Peterborough, earl of, ſtrange ſay- 
ing of his 155 
Petti, palazza de, account of 30 
Petrarch, his beautiful lines on 
Rome 103 
Petrefactions in Florence 79, 80 
Petrefactions in the Campania 4.46 


Phial with a rediſh liquor, what 


& FR 32 
Piazza di Spagna, ſuperb ſteps at 
la | 332 
Picchini palace 400 
Pico John, ſome account of 62 N 
Pie Zeſes, what 320 


Pietre Pretioſe commeſſe, what 


275 
Pietro in Montorio, church of S. 


A 247 
Pietro in Carcere, church of 8. 
what anciently 246 
Pietro, S. in Vincoli 304 


ibid. and N 


Pigeons, ſuperſtition about 272 


and N 

Pilate's houſe 217 
Pillars, fine 170 
Pillars, remarkable 235 
Pillars, fragments of large granate 
ones 461 
Pillars, great numbers in a church 


; 24 
Pillar, marble, deſcribed 1 0 


Pillar of white and brown jaſper 
| 0 

Pillar, thought to be the 3 

bellica, and what that was 380 
Pillar, ſweating one 450 
Pinceo Monte, account of 425 
Pinturicchio, painter, his death 8; 
Pitt's diamond, account of 23— 

why called le regent 24 
Pius V. ſeverity of 143, 144 
Plants, regeneration of, remarks 


on as fabulous 178, &c. 
Platina's epitaph 223 
Poiſoning, execrable inſtances of 

| 88 N 
Polanus, his hiſtory of the council 
of Trent 110 N 


Politianus Angelus, account of 60 
Pompey's effigy, of what made 


24273 
Pompey's theatre 2 455 
Pope, intrigues at his election 108 
Pope's military forces 107 


Pope, tributes paid to him 104 
Pope, examination of his ſex fabu- 
lous 196—Pannonius's lines on 
ibid. 

Pope's manner of ſoftening a de- 
nial with the word lectum 106 
Pope, his bread the beſt in Rome 
77 
Pope, ceremony at an audience of 
283, &c. 

Pope's 


Pope's epitaph on K neller, from 
what borrowed 312, 313 
Pope, queſtion about the 354— 
anſwered by Paſquin . ibid. 
Porta ſanta, ceremony at opening 
F 26 
Porta del Populo 396 — grand 
proſpect of Rome from 397 
Portico, grand one 254---over it 
the pope pronounces the public 


benediction 255 
Pozzo, palace of 400 


Præfica, a line from a poet appli- 
cable to 430 
Praſſede, church of St. indul- 
gences at 305---and why ibid. 
Pretender tothe crown of England, 
figure he makes at Rome 148, 


&c,---how the Italians itile him 


ibid. 
Proſtitutes, account of them at 
Rome 141 
Proſtitutes, care for reclaiming 
them at Rome 145 


Proteſtants, whether they may kits 


the pope's foot 120 


Proteſtants, particular civilities to 
them at Rome 140 

Prudentiana, church of St. 305 

Pulpit, curious 2 


Puzolana ſand gave riſe to burying 


the dead 323 
Pyramid, with Egyptian hierogly- 


cs 229 
Pyramid of Ceſtius, account of 
l 462 


Quarry, remarkable, near Flo- 
Tence | 78 


| Radicofani town 89 
| 5 
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Raphael's maſter- piece 247—cen- 
ſure on ibid. 
Raphael compared with Angelo 
278, 279 

Raphael, exquiſite paintings of 
279, &c, 

Raphael, character of 278---criti- 
ciſm on a piece by him 279 


and 

Raphael's monument 312 
Raphael, lines, on 313 
Raphael's Galatæa, and remarks 
on 388 
Red hat of a cardinal, an emblem 
of what 108 
Reliques, fictitious 202 and N 
Remarkable antique 368 
Revelations, contradictory 86 
Rheinfels palace, a curious re- 
preſentation of — 6 
Rhodes, derivation of its name 
182 

Rivulet, remarkable 436 taken 
notice of by Martial 437 


Rome, its extent 9g7---Ovid's di- 
ſtich on it ibid.---number of its 
inhabitants 

Rome, Petrarch's beautiful lines 
on it 103 

Rome, principal families of 105, 
112 

Rome, how often pillaged 125--- 
why ſo unhealthy 126---altera- 
tion in its fite and air ibid. 
rules for health there 127 

Rome, diſorders at, during the 
conclave 119 

Rome, its horſe- races compared 
with thoſe in England 132 

Rome, common ſaying at 133 

Rome, two parties, the one for 
ancient painters and ſculptors, 
the other for the modern 336 

Rome 
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Romualdo, 


1 N D E X. 


an chi their ſaying of 
And: ſenate, parallel ka 


the ancient and modern 361 
Romance of duke of Brunſwick 
Wolfenbuttle, criticiſm on 323 


awe the ignorant 248 
Y. church of 309 
Romulus and Remus, temple of 
331 --- ſuperſtitious cuſtom at 
ibid. &c. 
Romulus and Remus with the ſhe 
wolf 371 and N 
Roſalba, account of 339 
Raſpiglioſi, palace of 401 
Roſſi, his collection of paintings 
339 
Rota, what 105 
Rotunda, the ſame with pantheon, 
which ce. 
Rotunda, colonade of 315, &c. 


3 190 


8 | 
$——, Mr. 151--- his reſolution 

1 — on him 154 
Sabina, St. church of 317 
Sacheth, palace of 401, &c. 
Cacrament, horrid abuſe of it 88, 
39 


| Romiſhb church, ſcheme of, to 


Sala Clementina 2284 
Sala regia 


284, 28 
Sala Paolina, account of 30 


_ le tette 465 
Salmaſius, error of 184 
Rl, pa hos 
palace of 402 


Sapienzala, univerſity of 376.— 


its tower ibi 05 
Sarcaſm on cardinal Guaſtaldi 30 
—_ king, refined policy 5 


nominating a Cardinal 
Sarto, Andrea 


el, account of th 
Savelli, palace of * 
Saviour, original portrait of 324 
Savonarola, account of him 61 


Sbirri at Rome, what 107 

Scipio Africanus, monument of 
2.59 

Scripture odly explained 104, 9 5 

Sculpture, curious 380 

Sculpture, remarkable piece of 
386 
3 


Sebaſtiano, St. church f 31 
Seconda, St. chapel of 190 
Sellæ ſtercoraria, account of 105, 
&c.---popes fat on them 196 
Servants of great men at Rome 
beggars 147 
Severus's arch 452 
Shrine, remarkable porphyry one 
180---what 181 
Sibyl Tiburtine, why called reſo- 
nans 441—ber temple 442 
Sibyliſts, why ſome Chriſtian; 
were called ſo 216 
Sienna, account of i it, and Italian 
ſpoken there in its greateſt pu 
rity 81——its origin 82 
Silveitro e Martino alle Monte, S. 
church of 328 
Silveſtro in Monte cavallo and 
dello Spirito, S. churches . 
32 
Silveſtro in Campo Mazzo, church 
of, 8. 328 
Sixtus V. his wiſe order 96— the 
great advantage of it ibid. 
Sixtus V. his chapel 220---10- 


numem 
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nument by Fontana ibid. 
Sixtus V. large monument of 265 
Slate, extraordinary piece of black 
| 455 
Snuff-takers excommunicated 11 


Sobieſki, princeſs, deſcribed 151 
Solimene, a painter at Naples 339 
Sorbonne, church of, at Paris, 

imitated from the Rotunda 316 


Spagna, la piazza di 399 
Spain, cuſtom there 143 
Spirito in daſſia, church of S. 328 

— large hoſpital 329 
Stair-caſes without ſteps 28 3 
Standard, remarkable 28 


Stanhope, Mr. his adventure at 
Rome 152 
Statue of Hercules killing Cacus 4 
---gallery of, at Florence 10, 
&c,---antique ibid.---of cardi- 
nal Leopold 15---of Venus de 
Medicis 20, 21---0f others ib. 
---of Moſes 3i---of Juſtice 7 55 
84 
Statue of St. Anaſtaſia 161--- 
admir able ef St. Bibiana 17 I--- 
beautiful one of St. Cecilia 173 
---admirable of St. Helena 184 


---of Laura Mattei 185---of St. 


Ignatius 188 --- large ſtatues 
ibid. &c.---of pope Joan 191 
---of Henry IV. of France, and 
why 194 --- exquiſite one of 
Gregory the Great 205---ad- 
mirable one of St, Ludovici 206 
--of St. Bernard and EleazarlI. 
221 --= of Chriſt by Michael 
Angelo 226---admirable one of 
St. Thereſa 238---of St, Peter 
and St. Paul 254---curious one 
of Conſtantine 255---equeſtrian 
of Charlemagne 256---remark 


on ibid, —of St. Andrew by Du 
Queſny 258— the firſt of St. 
Peter 26 1—beautiful one of the 
Virgin 262—of St. Peter 266— 
two marble ones 268 
Statues of Ariſtides and St. Hippo- 
_ 291—antique ones 295, 
4 &c.—ot the Tiber and Nile, 
with explications of 296---fa- 
mous Laocoon ibid. an ac- 
count of ibid. &c. --- Pythian 
Apollo 298---Antinous ibid.--- 
of Commodus ibid. --- antique 
one of Venus of Gnidos 299--- 
on a fountain ibid. of St. Peter 
and St. Paul 303---of angels 
ibid. ine one of Moſes 304 
---ſeveral ſtatues 383, 384 
of a dying gladiator 400-410, 
&c. 412 
Statues of Severus Septimus 347 
---of Narciſſus ibid. — admira- 
ble one of Adonis 348 — of 
Marcus Aurelius 359 — cele- 
brated one of Julius Cæſar and 
Auguſtus 364---of Caius Mar- 
tius a ſhepherd 37 1---of Romu- 
lus and Remus ibid. and N 
of Hercules, what 374 --- fine 
one of Flora 383 — of Amal- 
thæa ſuckling Jupiter 389 --- 
curious one of Minerva 391, 
&c.---remark on 392---of a he 
goat ibid. beautiful veſtal ibid. 
curious marble ones 400--- 
antique one of Seneca 411 
Statue, fine one of an hermophra- 
dite 415, 424---of Livia 425 
---admicable one of Apollo 425 
old one of a præfica 430 
Stephen, church of St. 218 
Stephen, St. a ſtone uſed in ſtoning 
207 
Stephano, 
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Stepliano, 8. Rotunds, church of 
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330 


Stephano, alle carozze, church of 


l 


Stone thrown by the devil 317 

Storta Veit 

Story concernin 
Mic 


a Bacchus of 

hael Angelo 12---of Lord 
Ge 29---blunt anſwer to Q. 
Anne 30, 46--- tragical 56 


| of a proſtitute . * 78 


Stories--- 107, 112, 115, 120, 
151, &c.---ovf pope Joan, the 
whole of 196, E A _ 
dragon 219---of a cardinal's 
nephew, and the uncle's advice 
concerning the pope 228---of a 
Spaniard enamoured of a ſtatue 
268---of Praxiteles ibid. N--- 


of Raphael 278 --- unfortunate, 


of a mother and daughter 335, 
&c. 


Strand, new church in, from what 


imitated 215 
Strozzi, villa di 431 
Sturgeon, regulation about 369--- 

inſcription concerning ibid. 
Suetonius, account of Curtius's 

chaſm 453N 
Sulphur, conſiderable revenue from 

it 95 
Suſannah, St. church of 331 
Swiſs guards at Rome, civility of, 

and why 107---anſwer of one 

at Verſailles to an Auſtrian no- 


bleman _. ibid. 


Sylvia, St. chapel of 204 


9 | 

Taberna meritoria of the Romans 
\ | | 230 
Tabernacle of precious ſtones 191 
Table, extraordinary 15 


Table, fine marble one 354 
Table of Chriſt's laſt ſupper 15; 
Tapeſtry, manufacture f 


- Tapeſtry, curious 352, Ke. 
Tarpeian rock 376 
Tarquinius Superbus, his ſtable 
6 
Taſfi, Andrea, brought moſzick 
l into vo . 274 
Taſlo, panegyric on E241 
Taverna, villa 434---of the B 
gheſe family ibid. 
Temple of the Moon and Wende 
| 67 
Temple of Minerva 466 
Temple of the Sun 467 
Temple of Jupiter 406 
Temple of Peace ibid. 
Temple of Saturn 467 


Temples, heathen, debates among 


_ Chriſtians about 316 N, &c. 
Temple of Janus 466 
Temple of Concord 465 
Terence, manuſcript of 29: 


Tertullian, paſſage in him 
Tertullian inveighs againſt female 

ornaments 175 N 
Theatre, large, at Rome 139 


Theodore, St. church of 331 
'Therme Agrippina® - 464 
Thor, hammer of, reſembling 

what 325 
Tiber, inundations of, to What 

owing 450 
Tibur, antiquity of 437 


Titus's amphitheatre, account ot 
446, &c.—-dimenſions and ex- 
pence on 447, &c.— triumph 
arch | 451 

Tivoli, account of 436, &c.--- 
meanneſs of 437 

Tivoli, obſervations on . 
Il 2, &c. 

16 el 


INDEX 


Tivoli, ſalubrity of its air 443 

Horace's favo | ibid, 
Tivoli, ruins of antiquity in 443, 
Y * c. 


Tombs of Michael Angelo 50 


of Staniſlaus Cofka 162 --- of 


Beſſarion 169 — Bellarmine's 
186, &c. --- of Sixtus V. 
Fontana 220--=0f Nicholas IV. 
_ "221-==0f Clement IX. ibid. 
beautiful one of Clement VIII. 
ibid. of Leo X. and Clement 
VII.  226--- of Paul IV. ibid. 


—Taſſo's 240---Guido's near 


it 242 of Bede 261 of queen 
Chriſtina of Sweden 263---of 
counteſs Matilda 264---ftately 


one of Clement X. 267---of St. 


Dominick by Le Grofs 267--- 
of Urban VIII. 268---of Paul 
III. 268---of Alexander VIII. 
ibid. &c.---of Alexander VIII. 
268---of Leo XI. 270 
Tombs---of Innocent XI. 270--- 
of Innocent I. 271---noble one 
of Cynthio Aldobrandini 304 
---Raphael's 311 --- of Auſia 
Valentini 317---of Tulliola Ci- 
cero's daughter 385 --- ſtone, 
large one 423--- of Alexander 
Severus and Cecilia 462 --- of 
Auguſtus's freed-men ibid, 
Tormeri, famous for its wine 89 
Touchſtone, curious cuſhions of 
377 
Toy, a pretty one 222 
ranquebar, ceremony with cow 
dung among the natives of 332 
Travellers, miſtake of 433 
Tree, philoſophical, method of 
making 179 
Trent, the firſt index of prohibited 
books publiſhed by 229 


Tribuna, la, an admirable cham= 
ber 19---meaning of the word 
bd CT I9, 221 
Trinita de Monte, S. S. church 
of 334---monks in its -convent 
all French ibid. 
Trinita, the church of 146 
Trinita de peregrini e convaleſ- 
dente 334 
Triumphal arch of Conſtantine, 
account of 450, &c. 
Turnery ware, curious 16, &c. 
Turris militiæ 464 
Tuſcany, palace of the duke of 
402 


433 


Tuſculum, account of 


U 
Uf ci, fabrica degli, account of at 


Florence 9, &c. 

i V 
Varniſh for copper coins, account 
| 406 


Varrio's account of Curtius's chaſm 


| 454 N 
Vaſa lachrymatoria in catacombs, 


a proof of what 325---phials, 
what ibid. 
Vatican, palace of, account of 
277, NC. 

Vatican library 287, &c.---ſalary 
cf its chief librarian, and who 
the ſub-librarians ibid. &c. 
Vatican gardens much decayed, 
and why 300 
Vatican, ſituation unhealthy 306 N 
Veal and pork, deliciouſneſs of in 


Italy 147 
Veronica, St. a miſtake 121 
Veroſpi palace in Venice 402 


Verſailles, the Venus a belles feſſes 
429, &c. N 
Verſes, 


at 


* 
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500 


Urban VIII. the vaſt 1 


he left | | 105 


Water impregnated with ſtony 


Verſes of Janus Pannonius on Water, virtues of 445 
Paul II. 196 Water organ 438 
Verſes of Marcelli on Innocent Water-works, ſurpriſing 309 
VII. 196 Water-works, fine 433, &c. 
Verſe on the architrave of an altar Water-works _ 435 
202 Water-works 438 
Verſe under the foot of a Coloflus, Wax-work, curious 17, Ko. 438 
and remark on 374 and N Weights, ancient Roman 219 
Veſtry or wardrobe 284 n, lord, his wager 101 N 
View, grand 420 Wild-beaſts, how hunted 34--- 
Villas near Rome, their benefit where kept 
88 406, Kc. Winding Wale cafe to St. aps 
Vi a time of licentiouſneſs, 275 
prints of it in the hoſpital Window, remarkable 190 
books | 139 Windows, paper 
Virgil, manuſcript of 291 Windows, great number in a pa- 
Virgil, a verſe of, applied 327 lace 335 
Virgil, paſſage from, concerning Wine of Verdea ;5---de Montc- 
bunea 442 faſcone - 92 
Virgins, the eleven thouſand, a Women, three accounts of 26 N 
miſtake 121 N Women unmarried under reſtraint 
Vitelle mongane, excellent 147 131 
Viterbo, y of St. Roſa there Women, reaſon for not admittiny 


them into ſome vaults 202, 261 
* ſouth of Names why kept 


90 
Words engraved on ſtone _ 
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